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VOLUME FIVE NUMBER SEVEN 10 EXE’ DOLLAR A YEAR 


BETITER FRU 


JANUARY I911—APPLE SHOW EDITION 


CHAMPIONSHIP CAR AT NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, 1910 


Winning $1000 cash prize for best carload exhibited, $250 cash prize for best car of Spitzenbergs, and solid silver cup given by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce for best packed car. Grown, packed and exhibited by C. H. Sproat, Hood River, Oregon, Manager Hood River Apple Growers’ Union 


PusLisHeD say BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hoop River, OREGON 


These artistic and beautiful pictures were photographed from the rea/ thing and represent the 


Magnificent Spitzenbergs 


and the 


Superb Yellow Newtowns 
As They are Grown and Packed at Hood River, Oregon 


AT THE NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE— Hood River won the Sweepstakes 
$1000 cash prize for the best carload of apples, score 99.7, there being 22 carloads in competition. 
The $250 cash prize for the best carload of Newtowns, score 98.8. “The $250 cash prize for the 
best car of Spitzenbergs, score 99.7. The solid silver $500 trophy cup given at the National Apple 
Show, Chicago, for the best packed car, also the silver plate for the best carload of Newtowns given 
by Garcia Jacobs & Co., London, England. All these cars were grown by members of the Hood 
River Apple Growers’ Union. 


High class and high priced people demand high 
class and high priced apples and the F/ood River 
Apple Growers Union can supply the goods 


Pach ' orK I aN For Oa Information 
lf -\ Write the 


U; Hed and 
ane Hood River Apple 


Quality ' we = Growers’ Union 


Guaranteed Hood River, Oregon 


By Trenafer 
RVR Cerise eG det 
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. e e All the Grand Prizes and All the Gold Medals 
Own afl Irrigated Fruit Orchard Given by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle 


last summer to pumps were awarded to 


in the fr 
in the famous 66 AMERIC AN’’ ee ae 


“American” single stage cen- 
trifugal pumps are guaranteed to 
attain efficiencies of 60 to 80 per 
cent on total heads up to 125 feet, 
with an equal increase in head for 
each additional stage, which makes 
them the most economical pump 
made for irriga- 
tion purposes. 

“American” cen- 
trifugals are made 
in both horizontal 
and vertical styles, 
in any size, in any 
number of stages, and 
are equipped with any 
power. 

Write for “Efficiency 
Tests of American Cen- 
trifugals,” by the most 
eminent hydraulic engi- 
neer on the _ Pacific 
Coast. Complete cata- 
logue, No. 104, free. 


Bitter Root 
Valley 


And Provide an Annuity for Old Age 


We will plant and take care of the 
land during the growing period, 
turning over to you a bearing 
orchard, which will thereafter yield 
a competence for life. Easy terms 


The American Well Works 


Boneh cera ure General Office and Works: Aurora, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: First National Bank Building 


Bitter Root Valley Irr igation Co. PACIFIC COAST SALES AGENCIES: 


70 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
341 SOUTH LOS ANGELES STREET, LOS ANGELES 
SECOND AND ASH STREETS, PORTLAND, OREGON 
1246 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
305 COLUMBIA BUILDING, SPOKANE 


Hamilton, Montana 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


[rrigation 1s King— 


and the King of all Apples 1s grown in 


Spokane Valley 


We received “THREE FIRST PRIZES” at the Third Spokane National Apple Show, held in Spokane Novem- 
ber, 1910, which is conclusive evidence that we produce as high grade apples as are produced anywhere in the 
Northwest. 


In addition to this, we have an ideal climate, best of transportation, and in view of the fact that our properties are 
located two and a half to twelve miles from the Queen City of the Inland Empire, “SPOKANE,” with a population 
of over one hundred thousand, affording unexcelled markets, with very best social and educational advantages, this 
should appeal to anyone looking for a comfortable as well as a profitable home. 


Why not invest in land with all these advantages, obtainable for less money than can be bought in other districts. 


Write for Booklet, “Trip Through the Spokane Valley.” 


Spokane Valley Irrigated Land Co. 


Incorporated 


NO. 401 SPRAGUE AVENUE SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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NORTHWESTER 
FRUIT EXCHANGE 


Executive Offices: 908, 910, 911, 912 Spalding Building 
Portland, Oregon 


A Federation of Local Fruit Growers’ Associations in 
the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana 


PURPOSE: To obtain for the fruit growers of the Pacific Northwest the utmost possible measure of 
money returns for their products. 


PRINCIPLES: Securing for its membership the advantages of modern, scientific salesmanship, and 
a high order of business ability in the marketing of the fruits, through employment by the united 
body of the most competent and thoroughly trained talent available. 

Economy in cost of marketing, through distribution of operating cost over a large volume of 
business, thus reducing to a minimum the cost per package to the individual. 

Knowledge of the operation of the laws of supply and demand, which determine true value, 
and of the peculiarities of every market of the world, thereby avoiding many costly mistakes. 

Development of New Markets, at home and in foreign countries, and the broadening of the 
demand for Northwestern fruits. The maintenance of the enviable reputation of our fruits for 
peerless quality in markets where they are already known, and their introduction and persistent 
upbuilding in markets where they are unknown. 

The Establishment of Uniform Grades which will furnish a standard of value, thereby avoiding 
the present deplorable uncertainty and confusion on the part of the rank and file of the buying trade 
and enabling the fruit to be accurately and intelligently described to the absent buyer. 

Through insistence on the part of its local associations of the observance of the grading rules, 
and the use of a standard and well filled package, to cultivate that confidence on the part of the 
buying trade which makes for stability of the market and the avoidance of the wild fluctuations 
which arrest consumption and unsettle confidence. 

The Protection of the Relatively Defenseless Individual by the formidable strength of union 
in dealing with occasional unscrupulous or irresponsible buyers and in their relations with the 
railroads in matters of equitable rates, improved schedules, payment of just claims and other matters 
where the weight of a united and influential body assures results impossible where each man, or 
each district, works alone. 

In General, the employment of the “machinery” of the Exchange wherever united strength can 
promote the general good of the industry. 


THE POLICY OF THE EXCHANGE: Scrupulous handling of the growers’ fruits and funds; the 
sales records of the Exchange are wide open to any fruit grower at any time. 


The encouragement and support of existing local associations. 
The assistance in the formation of new local associations where they are needed. 


The Exchange invites the management of local associations and fruit growers generally to 
examine its records of f.o.b. sales during the season of 1910—and invites conferences looking to 
affiliation with the Exchange. 


The Exchange also invites applications for aid in organizing new local associations, and will 
freely assist in this great, necessary, fundamental work. 


The Exchange has published a booklet dealing briefly with its history and its purpose, and will 
gladly send it to anyone who may be interested. 


NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 
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D. CROSSLEY & SONS 


Established 1878 


APPLES FOR EXPORT 


California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Florida fruits. Apples handled in all European markets. 
Checks mailed from our New York office same day apples are sold on the other side. We are not agents; 
we sell apples. We make a specialty of handling APPLES, PEARS AND PRUNES on the New York 
and foreign markets. Correspondence solicited. 


200 to 204 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


Ver Ree ©1@ IN EAWe Ne OURS BOSTON GLASGOW 


Gibson Fruit Company 


Not Incorporated 


Wholesale Commussion 
Shippers Marketing Agents 
Fruit and Produce 


Our Own Cold Storage Plant on Premises 


131 South Water Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Best Service and Protection 1s Secured by Dealing 
with Members of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
37 COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Leet OHGKEE WS. AL 


AN ORGANIZATION OF RELIABLE AND RESPONSIBLE RECEIVERS IN TWENTY-EIGHT MARKETS 
FOR FREE DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS, WRITE R. E. HANLEY, PUB. MGR., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Cy/ 


| 
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SIMONS, SHUTTLEWORTH & CO. 


LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO. GARCIA, JACOBS & CO. 


GLASGOW LONDON 
J. H. LUTTEN & SON OMER DECUGIS ET FILS 


HAMBURG PARIS 


European Receivers of American Fruits 


For Market Information Address: 
Simons, Shuttleworth & French Co. Walter Webling John Brown Ira B. Solomon Wm. Clement OD. L. Dick 


204 Franklin Street, New York 46 Clinton Street, Boston Brighton, Ontario Canning, Nova Scotia Montreal, Quebec Portland, Maine 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE APPLES AND PEARS 


Ryan & Newton 
Company 
Wholesale Fruits & Produce 
Spokane, Washington 


Pearson-Page Co. 


131-133 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


LINDSAY 
& CO.LTD. 


Wholesale Frutts 


HELENA, MONTANA 


Established in Helena Quarter of a Century 


Superior facilities for handling 


PEACHES 
APPLES AND 
PEARS 


Solicit Your Consignments 


We have modern cold stor- 
age facilities essential for the 
handling of your products 


Reliable Market Reports 


PROMPT CASH RETURNS 


Branch houses: Great Falls, Mis- 


soula and Billings, Montana Reliabe Market Reports Prompt Cash Returns 


Rae & Hatfield 


317 Washington Street, New York 
Largest Handlers of Pacific Coast Fruits in the East 


REPRESENTING THE FOREMOST WESTERN SHIPPING COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
ON THE NEW YORK MARKET 


Operating in All Producing Sections 
Reliable Experienced Prompt 


APPLES WANT EG 


Parties desirous of a first-class connection in the Chicago market for the handling of box 
apples and other fruit are invited to correspond with us. Our location is one of the best in 
Chicago. Our facilities for disposing of apples and other fruit are unsurpassed. Our responsi- 
bility is above question. Write or wire us what you have to offer. 


COYNE BROTHERS 


The House that “Gets there” 161 South Water Street, CHICAGO 
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eke © We NWeAUN asl © 
MARKET YOUR 


FRUIT 


RIGHT 
ALWAYS SHIP TO 


W.B. Glafke Co. 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


108-110 Front Strect | 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Old Reliable 


BELL & CO. 


Incorporated 


WHOLESALE 


FRUITS AND 
PRODUCE 


112-114 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mark Levy & Co. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 


121-123 FRONT AND 
200 WASHINGTON ST. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


T. O'MALLEY CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Wholesale Fruits and Produce 


We make a specialty 
in Fancy Apples, Pears and 
Strawberries 


130 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


Levy & Spiegl 
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W. H. DRYER 


DRYER, BOLLAM & CO. 


W. W. BOLLAM 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


128 FRONT STREET 


BR ee NA E PORTLAND, OREGON 


Correspondence Solicited 


RYAN & VIRDEN CO. 


BUTTE, MONTANA 
Branch Houses: 
Livingstone, Billings, Sheridan, 
Montana; Lewiston, Idaho 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 


WE Have Mopern Corp SToraGE FACILITIES 
ESSENTIAL FOR HANDLING YouR PropuctTs 


WHOLESALE 
FRUITS & PRODUCE 


Commission Merchants 
SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS 


Top Prices and Prompt Returns 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


A strong house that gives reliable market 
reports and prompt cash returns 


PASM OWS SECO DN RD VeE AR 


APPLES 


Spitzenbergs, Newtowns, Jonathans, 

Arkansas Blacks, Ortleys, Baldwins, 

Winesaps, R. C. Pippins, Ben Davis, 
M. B. Twigs 


Look Good, Taste Better, Sell Best 
Grade and Pack Guaranteed 


Apple Growers’ Union 


Hood River, Oregon 


SGOBEL & DAY 


Established 1869 
235-238 West Street 


Richey & Gilbert Co. 


H. M. Givsert, President and Manager 


Growers and Shippers of 


YAKIMA VALLEY FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


Specialties: Apples, Peaches, 
Pears and Cantaloupes 


TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK 


Strictly commission house. Specialists in apples, 
pears and prunes. Exporters of Newtown Pippins 
to their own representatives in England 


QUALITY 
QUALITY 
QUALITY 
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Ship Y sur APPLES and PEARS to the Purely Commission and Absolutely Reliable House 


W. DENNIS & SONS 


LIMITED 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET 
LONDON 


DO NOT ARRANGE FOR THE 
MARKETING OF YOUR NEXT 
SEASON’S CROP, UNTIL YOU 
LEARN ALL ABOUT THE 


Produce Reporter Company 
AND ITS SYSTEM 


It is not a selling agency, but it equips you to 
do your own business at the minimum expense and 
with the maximum safety. 

No matter even if you should place your crop 
through some marketing agency, you ought to keep 
posted on that agency or that “distributor,” and 
you should know to whom your goods go, and insist 
upon their being placed with or sold to reliable 
traders. That is a duty that you owe yourself. 

It is impossible in the limited space of this 
advertisement to go into your great problem of 
successful marketing, but your investigation of this 
subject will not be complete unless you get the 
printed matter of this organization. It will cost 
you but a moment of your time and two cents post- 
age to ask for it, and it may make or save you 
several hundred dollars next season. 


Produce Reporter Company 


34 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


IMPORTERS 
JOBBERS 


The Acknowledged Fancy 
Fruit House of New Orleans 


All Fruits in Season 


NEW ORLEANS 


Wholesale 
Commission 


AUK & WqPPEL 


STORAGE FOR 
FIFTY CARS 


CUMBERLAND STREET 
LIVERPOOL 


A SPLENDID 
OPPORTUNITY 


To secure a giltedge Apple Orchard in the 
World’s Greatest Apple District 


PAJORA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Owing to unavoidable circumstances the owner 
offers her orchard, located 7 miles from Watson- 
ville, California, Corralitos district, at a great 
Sacrifice. 51.65 acres; 3,785 trees, 6 to 9 years 
old; 826 Bellflowers, 1,140 Newtowns, 1,219 
Spitzenbergs, balance assorted. This year’s crop 
10,500 packed boxes. Four-room house, packing 
house, blacksmith shop, barn and wagon house, 
6,000-gallon cement tank, horses, harness, trucks, 
wagons, engine, spray outfits, tools, etc. Price 
$16,000. A little over $300 an acre. Orchards in 
same class are bringing not less than $500 an acre. 


For full particulars and photos of 
this and other good buys, write 


Farm & Forest Realty Company 


WATSONVIELE, CALIFORNIA 


MCEWEN 
& KOSKEY 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 
and General Commission 
Merchants 


129 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


CONSIGNMENTS 


Are solicited, all your shipments 
receiving our personal attention 


qUeM MOA 2snoy] 
2UL 
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OPPORTUNITY 


JIN) Wists 


FAMOUS SPOKANE VALLEY 


Every foot of land at OPPORTUNITY is capable of cultivation and will 
produce the highest grade of fruits which readily sell for the highest prices. 


Not only is it a splennid orchard project, but a most attractive proposition 

for the home-seeker and home-builder. Here are electric lights, telephone 

service, railroad facilities, schools, churches, etc. Water for irrigation pur- 
poses and domestic use piped to each tract 


Our Guarantee to Investors 


If you have not the time or inclination to plant and develop an orchard 
yourself, we will have our expert horticulturist plant an orchard for you to 
the best varieties of fruit, taking entire charge of it until it comes into bearing, 
and then turn over an orchard which 1s an income bringer right from the start. 


If, at the expiration of four years you are not satisfied with your investment, 
WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY WITH SIX PER CENT 
INTEREST. This eliminates all financial risk on your part and makes 


your investment absolutely secure 


This proposition 1s worth your further investigation. Our guarantee is abso- 
lutely good, as we are financially responsible, and can carry out all our plans 
for planting this land in orchards 


References: Old National Bank and Traders National Bank, Spokane, Washington. 


| Modern Irrigation Gentlemen: Please send me booklet 


on Opportunity. 


aid Land Company §.. =. 


P. A. SUMMERLAND, General Sales Agent 


326 First Avenue Spokane, Washington 
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320 Acre Planted Apple Orchard 


FROM ONE TO FOUR YEAR OLD, (STANDARD VARIETIES) 


At $400 to $500 Per Acre 


Can be bought in five, ten or any size tract. Located in the Upper Hood River Valley. Have small or large tracts of 
improved and unimproved property in the lower and upper valley. Have also ten acres of bearing orchard for sale, 
located in center of Hood River Lower Valley. 


For Full Information Address 
G. D. WOODWORTH 


ARCADIA IRRIGATED ORCHARDS 


THE CENTER OF THE RICH WASHINGTON FRUIT BELT 


Arcadia is located twenty-two miles from Spokane, Washington. It’s a true fruit district—with every conceivable 
advantage for making money in the fruit business. 

Rich soil, gravity irrigation system, excellent railroad facilities, ideal climate. 
We plant, cultivate, irrigate and care for your orchard for four years; we pay your taxes for five years. 
You can remain where you are while we bring your orchard into bearing. 

Arcadia is the largest irrigation project in the West. Prices advance January ist, 1911, so it will pay you to investi- 
gate Arcadia now. Ask for literature. 


ARCADIA ORCHARDS COMPANY 


HYDE BLOCK SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


“THE LAND WHERE THE RAIN AND SUNSHINE MEET” 


LYLE, WASHINGTON 


THE FIRST PRIZE for the best district display of non- 
irrigated apples was awarded the LYLE exhibit at the 
SPOKANE NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, ioto. This speaks 
for itself. 

FOR BOOKLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


LYLE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


A YOUNG ORCHARD NEAR LYLE LYLE, WASHINGTON 


$1000 PER ACRE NET $1000 


This is not an unusual profit for producing apple orchards in Oregon. It 
is a perfectly possible profit for any man of persistence and common sense 
who will select land in a proven apple district in Oregon and develop it 
properly. If you are at all interested in fruit growing we advise you to 
investigate the Mosier Valley. This valley adjoins the famous Hood River 
Valley, and is properly a part of it, so far as the character of the soil and 
the quality of the fruit produced is concerned. We claim that the apples 
produced in Mosier Valley are second to none and that there is no section 
anywhere which offers the fruit grower a greater opportunity. Land in the 
Mosier Valley can be obtained for very low prices, and can be cleared with 
comparatively little effort. These lands can be made to increase in value 
from 100 to 500 per cent in two years by clearing and planting trees. We 
invite the most careful and critical inspection of Mosier Valley, confident of 
the outcome. For full particulars about this Valley address 


SECRETARY MOSIER VALLEY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


MOSIER APPLES AT HOOD RIVER FAIR MOSIER, OREGON 
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JAMES J. HILL SAID OF 


The Willamette Valley, Oregon 


“You have a valley here which is the most SReRC CRE I have ever seen. * * In this valley 
a man can make $5,000 a year from off ten acres.” 


We are selling Willamette Valley Fruit Lands, which are being developed under the supervision 
of Hon. W. K. Newell, president of the Oregon State Board of Horticulture. Call on or write us for 


particulars. 
THE A. C. BOHRNSTEDT COMPANY 
629 Palace Building 302 U. S. National Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA CRESWELL, OREGON SALEM, OREGON 


pitzenbergs & Newtowns 


From the 


Hood River Valley, 
Oregon 


Took the first prize on carload entry at 
the Third National Apple Show, Spokane, 
Washington, and Chicago, Illinois, 1910. 

The Spitzenberg car scored, out of a 
possible 1,000: points, 997. The Newtown 
car, out of a possible 990 points, scored 
988. 

The Spitzenberg carload also won the 
championship carload prize at this show. 


Can You Beat It? 


We have got land improved and unim- 
proved that is growing such fruit, and can 


grow it. : : 
We are agents for the Mount Hood Lhe above picture shows a prize-winning exlubit of Upper Hood River Valley apples at the 
Railroad Company’s logged off lands in Hood River Apple Show 


Upper Hood River Valley. Many started 


in a small way; today they are independ- : 
ent. You can begin today. It pays to s a a er Ol ] } an Hood River 
see us. Send today for large list of Hood Oregon 
River orchard land, improved and unim- 


proved, and handsome illustrated booklet. The oldest real estate firm in Hood River. Best apple land our specialty 


HOW YOU CAN SECURE AN ORCHARD 
THAT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 


These orchards are located in the deep volcanic ash fruit soil of the great Columbia River Basin, less 
than 100 miles from Portland, Oregon, near Mount Hood and the famous Hood River Valley, with railroad 
depot on the property. 

If you are interested, and have a little money, write, today, for full information in regard to this oppor- 
tunity, the like of which you will not have again soon, and for “How I Can Secure an Orchard That Will 
Pay for Itself.” 


DUFUR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


gt Third Street PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WHITE SALMON VALLEY 


NON -IRRIGATED 


Having direct water TRANSPORTATION, after the Panama Canal is built, it is estimated that White 
Salmon and Hood River Newtowns can be put on the English market for 35 cents a box. 


At the Third National Apple Show, where four carloads scored higher than the highest car last 
year, Hood River won Grand Championship Prize on Spitzenbergs and first prize on Yellow New- 
town car. Two years in succession Spitzenbergs have won this prize. These two apples, Spitzen- 
bergs and Newtowns are our specialties. ~ 

White Salmon, being just across the Columbia from Hood River, belongs to this world famous 
apple section of the Cascade Highlands. 


Other places of the Northwest are also profitable for orchards, but in these highlands is the 
place to live and enthuse, as well as to make money. 


White Salmon, being a comparatively new orchard section (opened by the recent construction 
of the North Bank R. R.), there are great opportunities for investment. 


Development League 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 


White Salmon Realty is a Good Investment 


What Eastern 


Commission Men Say 
About Non-irrigated 


APPLES 


“Your non-irrigated apples are unexcelled by 
even the fine apples of Hood River, and the 
White Salmon growers should get the very top 
price for their fruit in the markets of the East. 
This is certainly a coming apple district.’—Wm. 
Crossley, of the firm of D. Crossley & Sons, 
apple exporters of New York. 


White Salmon offers greater advantages than 
any other apple district. Why? Because there 
is more unimproved land to be had, at a cheaper Yellow Newtown 


WITHOUT IRRIGATION price and on easier terms. WITHOUT IRRIGATION 


Spitzenberg 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR FRUIT LAND THAT RAISES THE ABOVE DESCRIBED FRUIT, IN ANY 
SIZE TRACTS, IMPROVED OR UNIMPROVED, CALL ON OR ADDRESS THE 


CONSOLIDATED REALTY COMPANY 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 
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DAY BROTHERS 
White Salmon Non-Irrigated Fruit Lands 


IN LARGE AND SMALL TRACTS 


HOMER G. DAY HERBERT W. DAY 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 


APPLES PEACHES PRUNES 


WHITE SALMON VALLEY 72. 


Located across the Columbia River from Hood River, Oregon, the White Salmon Valley offers 

the greatest opportunities of any land on earth to fruit growers. 
WHERE APPLES, CHERRIES, PEACHES, PEARS, PRUNES AND STRAWBERRIES 
GROW TO PERFECTION 

A few dollars invested in fruit land today will return to you in a very few years sixty-fold. 
The SOIL, CLIMATE, WATER and SCENERY are unsurpassed by that of any country. 

We have bargains in orchard lands in and near White Salmon, also large and small bodies of 
timber land, cheap. WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER AND PRICES 


ESTES REALTY & INVESTMENT CoO. White Salmon, Washington 
BERRIES CHERRIES STRAWBERRIES 


SOAHANAZILIdS 


JONATHANS NEWTOWNS 


SdVSHNIM 


orchat Tracts ROPUE River Valley 


WRITE FOR THREE REASONS 
WHY THE ROGUE RIVER VAL- 
LEY IS ENTITLED TO BE CALLED 
THE BEST FRUIT DISTRICT IN 
AMERICA. 


It won the Grand Sweepstakes Prize 
at the Spokane National Apple Show, 
and has been declared by government 
experts to be the most perfect fruit belt 
in the world. 

Every acre of our irrigated orchard 
tracts carries with it a perpetual water 
right. 

We plant and care for orchards on the 
yearly or monthly payment plan. 


If you would succeed from the start, 
come to a proven district. 


WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


ROGUELANDS INC. 


Fred N. Cummings, Manager 


COMPLETED SECTION OF NEW CANAL. ROGUE RIVER VALLEY CANAL 
COMPANY. WILL IRRIGATE FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND ACRES MEDFORD, OREGON 
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Cheap Hood River Apple Lands 


Arable tracts of first-class apple land can be bought for prices as low as $50.00 an acre, easy terms. 
We have good offers to make in Underwood, White Salmon and Lyle, the famous Columbia River non- 
irrigated districts. 

Unimproved land in Underwood $150.00 an acre, one mile from station on North Bank R. R.; red 
shot clay soil; no rock; light timber and brush; cost of clearing $50.00 to $80.00 an acre. Wonderful view 
of Mt. Hood and Columbia River Gorge. Improved bearing orchards, 5 to 40 acres. 


JOHN LELAND HENDERSON, Inc. 


Portland Office: 
J. L. Henderson, 600 Chamber of Commerce. 


Hood River, Oregon 


THE BEST FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


Rogue River Valley, Southern Oregon 


This 25-acre tract, 4-year-old Spitzenbergs and Newtown Pippins, at $500.00 
per acre, whole or divided; deep, free, river bottom loam soil; on level automobile 
road four miles from town, along the beautiful Rogue River. Best of salmon 
and trout fishing. Best young commercial orchard on the market here. 


I have a choice list of bearing and partially developed orchard tracts. Also 
of deep, free, red shot soil, and of irrigated and sub-irrigated valley and first 
bench lands, for fruit and general farming, at exceptionally low prices. 


Write or call on A. N. PARSONS, Grants Pass, Oregon 
Three-year-old Spitzenberg in Rogue River 


Valley References by permission: First National Bank; Grants Pass Banking and Trust Company 


OREGON "886 St 


That’s what you'll say when you learn 
specifically just what opportunities 
Oregon can offer you in your own line 
of endeavor. 


PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB 
Pertland, Oregon 


Sendiimelishecincaintormationmaboue whapaOreconmhasmtolorter 
© Apple Orcharding O Hotels 
© Pear Orcharding © Resorts 
© Peach Orcharding © Schools 
© Prune Orcharding O Railroads 
O Live Stock Raising © Towns 


The Portland Commercial Club will lend you all the 
assistance within its power to make you thoroughly 
acquainted with the possibilities Oregon offers you in your 
own line. It will tell you specifically what inducements 
different sections of the state are offering. 


© Poultry Raising O Mining In manufacturing—in dairying—in agriculture—in fruit 
3 d raising—and all other lines, Oregon offers splendid oppor- 

© Truck Farming O Manufacturing tunity for great and successful achievement. 
© Walnut Culture © Water Power Take out your lead pencil or pen—look down the list 
of industries, and in the little circle opposite the business 
O Wheat Growing © Merchandising that interests you most, make a mark, clip out the list and 
str O ; mail it in. In return you will receive valuable and specific 
© Dairying Berry Growing information regarding those sections of Oregon peculiarly 
© Timber adapted to your special line. Write a personal letter. Ask 
questions that come into your mind. They will all be 
Nae answered fully and comprehensively. Check the list now 


while you have it in mind. 


Portland Commercial Club 
Portland, Oregon 
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OKANOGAN | rosecir trsie vane 


IRRIGATION AND ee 


State of Washington 


IMPROVEMENT CO. |. 
A small block of stock for 


Capital Stock, $500,000 sale at $75 per share, par 
value $100. Details of plan 


Project in the very heart of the justly famous fruit to furnish choice fruit land 
belt of Okanogan County, Washington. with perpetual water right 

for less than $100 per acre 
Over 15,000 acres of irrigated land below the high will be furnished on appli- 


line ditches of this Company. cation to the Spokane office 
Or dae Conmmpamy, git 


Ten thousand acres of land now under contract, and Sa 
Paulsen Building. 


as much more available for irrigation. 


Two thousand square miles of water shed on mountain 


: Read d iD tt ticle else- 
streams furnish an abundant supply of water. Co ES RIO OT EGE CIE 


where in this issue of 


: : ; ; “Better Fruit” 
Reservoirs with storage capacity for twice as much water 


as needed for reserve supply in seasons of possible drouth. 


There is ONLY ONE right way to invest in apple orchards, and that is, to buy in a section that has 
its reputation firmly established. There is ONLY ONE— 


HOOD RIVER 


That raises the longest keeping apple!! 

That grows the famous Spitzenberg and Yellow Newtown to a perfection grown nowhere else!! 

That has always had the most eminent pomologists rank its apples as having no equal!! 

And this, too, without irrigation, and in a community renowned for its soc‘al refinement, unequaled conveniences 
and scenic charm. 

Steinhardt & Kelly, of New York, the largest purchasers of fancy packed apples in the world, have this to say 
of Hood River: 

“Within the shadow of Mighty Mount Hood, where the rain and sunshine meet,” there grow the finest and 
most delicious apples in all the wide, wide world. Every apple picked by hand and packed in the most scientific 
manner under direct and personal inspection. 

It only needs hasty comparison to prove that Hood River Valley is asking less for good orchards than other 
localities far less noted and far less profitable. 


WE HAVE TWO EXCEPTIONAL ADJOINING ORCHARDS 
FOR SALE ON FAVORABLE TERMS 


15 acres—10 acres 2-year-old trees, 2 acres of bearing trees and 3 acres uncleared. Easy clearing. 
20 acres—15 acres 2-year-old trees, 3 acres bearing trees, 2 acres uncleared. 


Each with a beautiful building site. 


Will be sold separately or as a whole, and owners will arrange with purchaser to care for orchard until in bear- 
ing, and take our compensation from the bearing orchard. 


For prices and terms, address 


Hood River Apple Orchards Company 


P. O. BOX 165 HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
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HE PALMER 


FRUIT 
PICKING r 


Deman. 


The Bucket—Made entirely of metal. Substan- 


tial and durable. 


No Canvas—The past season exploded the can- 
vas idea. Instead of being a protection, it wrinkled 
and collected spurs and sticks which scratched and 
It was subject to weather con- 
The canvas 


marred the fruit. 
ditions and would shrink and stretch. 
bottom would sag and the fruit bruise when the 
bucket was set on the ground. 


No Strings to stretch, wear out and break and 
let the fruit drop. 


No Springs or clamps or levers to get out of 
order. 


The Release is simple and easy ; no complicated 
arrangement of straps, strings and levers to tinker 


with. By a simple rotary movement the bottom is 


\ BUCKET 


An automatic device for the successful 
handling of Apples, 
Cherries, Oranges and Lemons, or any 
other kind of Fruit or Small Vegetable, 
without bruising. It has been thoroughly 
tested and meets every requirement for 
the careful and convenient handling of 
fruit that is easily bruised. 


“The Palmer Bucket is the best ail 
¥ around bucket, in every particular, that 
I have ever seen.”—Professor H. E. Van 


Pears, Peaches, 


drawn away and the fruit is gradually and evenly 
deposited in the box; two buckets leveling a box so 
that another box may be set on top. 

After emptying the bucket the bottom drops 
automatically into position and the picker is ready 
for action, without wasting time over straps, loops 
or puckering strings. 

Take up the bucket, from any position, by the 
handle, and the bottom automatically adjusts itself. 
All the, fruit in the bucket may be discharged or 
just enough to complete the filling of the box, and 
the rest taken to another box. 

The Hook works on a swivel and is always rigid 
and upright, ready to hook to the ladder or a con- 
venient limb; and when desired can be hooked in a 
harness and suspended from the picker’s shoulders, 
sc he can use both hands. Can be instantly removed. 


The Palmer Bucket Company 


Hood River, Oregon 
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UNDERWOOD 


The Gateway to the Famous White Salmon Valley 


If you want a strictly first-class location for growing high- eS 
grade fruit, close to the river and railroad, within sight of 3 
the town of Hood River, with the best of everything in the 
way of shipping and social advantages, call on or write 


W. F. CASH, UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON 


40 YIAIY i 
‘wow Ces S = 
“4 QOOMYION/) 


= ASHLAND DISTRICT 
G. Y. EDWARDS & CO. | "gy ), DISTRIC 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON ROGUE RIVER 


VALLEY 


Our Spectalties : Orchards near the City of Ash- 

land, Oregon, hold the highest rec- 

ords for productiveness per acre, 
Fruit Lands, Orchards and Raw Lands f in comparison with all the other 


orchard localities of similar size. 
: p A booklet descriptive of the many 
Get our literature and list of orchards resources of this city and the sur- 
rounding country will be sent free 
on applying to the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Ashland Commercial 


i WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS ( oneMrERESG 6 Gite ne Ha Orec on. 


NATIONAL FOLDING BERRY BOXES 


ALL STANDARD STYLES AND SIZES WITH CRATES TO MATCH 


None fust as 
Good 


For Market For Filling 
EVERY KNOWN STYLE OF 
FRUIT PACKAGE IS MADE BY 


HOGD RIVER APPLE 


National Lumber & Box Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 


OUR AGENTS: 
Multnomah Lumber & Box Cc | Portlan 
H. J. Shinn & Co., Spokane 
Ryan, Newton & Co., Spokane 


For Simplicity For Shipping 


BEST BERRY PACKAGE EVER PRODUCED 
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“INLAND BRAND” Lime-Sulphur 


“BETTS” FLUME CEMENT 
Antiseptics Disinfectants, Etc. Chicken Lice Killer 


THE C. G. BETTS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
Erie and U. P. Tracks Spokane, Washington 


The HEATER THAT MAKES 
GRAND VALLEY FAMOUS 


Millions of dollars worth of fruit has been saved by Ideal Coal Heaters. Big 
crops were saved when the temperature fell as low as 16 above zero in blooming 
time. Sixty-five thousand Ideal Coal Heaters were used in Grand Valley alone. 
Many thousands are sold for spring delivery. Our Jumbo Ideal burns all night 
without refilling. Ideals are reservoir coal heaters, self-feeding and self-cleaning. 
You pay for Ideals no matter what heater you use. If you use none you pay for 
Ideals many times. Better use them. We have sold many of our old customers 
heaters this year. 


QUICK HEAT GREAT VOLUME 
GREAT OUTWARD RADIATION BIG CROPS SAVED 
VERY SMALL EXPENSE 


Send 50 cents for sample. Reliable agents wanted. Write today. 


The Ideal Orchard Heater Co. Grand Junction, Colorado 
SCOTT-MUNSELL IMPLEMENT CO. 
321-329 East Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon 1018-1020 Sprague Avenue, Spokane, Washington 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Dehicles and Implements 


Carry large assortment of best styles of earth-working tools; also haying and harvesting machinery ; also 
wagons for fruit delivery and for teaming; also driving vehicles for business and for pleasure uses. 


WE RECOMMEND TO FRUIT GROWERS THIS WAGON NO. 120 
MADE BY FREMONT CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bodies 


os Uses the 
42 es celebrated 
i wi A “Fitch Gear’ 
ave drop “Short Turn” 
end gate with 
with chains. high wheels 
Hang low wide body 
on duplex hung low. 
springs. 


Sizes: 1%-inch, 1%4-inch, 13-inch and 14-inch axles. Bodies: 7-foot, 8-foot, 9-foot, 10-foot ; 42 inches wide 


THE NAME OF MAKERS IS GUARANTEE OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
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Four-year-old Cherry Trees, Fairview OMe The Dalles, Woon ReshieaVVieber Gane 
RAISED AND MAINTAINED WITH THE 


KIMBALL CULTIVATOR 


Hood River, Oregon, 
February 26, IgIo. 


: Mr. R. H. Weber, 
W % The Dalles, Oregon. 
eeds and Ferns @ i Dear Sir: I use three “Kimball 


° : 2 Cultivators” in my orchard. There 
Exterminator By : is nothing better as a weeder, dust 
: %s mulcher, or to stir the soil. 


Yours truly, 


E. H. Shepard, 
Editor “Better Fruit.” 


Office and Factory, 811 East Second Street 
Long Distance Phone, Main 3671 


NINETY PER CENT HOOD RIVER ORCHARDISTS USE THIS MACHINE 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


JOHNSTON & WEBER, Manufacturers, | he Dalles, Oregon 
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GOULD’S “ADMIRAL” SPRAY PUMP q 
Write for valuable 


Air-cooled “Olds” horizontal, four-cycle gasoline Sete cera ie 


engine geared to Gould “Admiral” spray pump. | our spray man for any 
Can be used in the roughest section on side hills | information he can give 
where a water-cooled engine would not be practi- | You—he speaks from 
cable. No frozen and bursted water jackets. wiele Expenence: 


a, 


SOuvHOSIG 


= 
hh 
=) 
=x 
> 
Es) 
7) 
m 


our Experience] (FC)[J TIS SPRAYERS 


: : Recommendations of leading fruit men, experiment stations, and our twent ears’ experience all coincide to 
the Olds Engine 1S make us endorse Gould’s line of hand and power sprayers as better adapted to Bare Goce needs than Say other 
the ideal one for spraying apparatus. WE CONSIDER GOULD’S GOODS ALL PUT UP ON HONOR. Ask the man who is 

using a Gould why he never buys another. He’ll say a Gould won’t wear out, and if he wanted any pump at all 
general purposes, but he would take another Gould. The Gould is the cheapest, as it doesn’t cost anything for repairs. Ask the man 


: : who sells pumps what the purchaser of a Gould pump says. All the same story—made right—work right—wear 
we will equip our right. We.see that they are sold right. S 


spray outfits with PORTLAND SEED CoO. SPRAYS 


any engine desired. SPRAYING MATERIAL 
y =. PORTLAND, OREGON AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES 


eon BOWER DRAG SAW ec: 


é SPACE FOR 
Saves money and backache. Weighs only 1,600 


pounds, with 4-horsepower Waterloo engine, CUT OF OUR 
water-cooled. Can be operated by one man. IMPROVED 
Pulls itself forward and backward, up hill or 

down hill; lots of power and some to spare. POWER Seon 
Uses only 4 gallons distillate per day, which costs 
8% cents per gallon. Get our descriptive cata- 
logue and prices. WRITE 


oe FOR 


is corps s\wep __Reierson Machinery Company es 
IN ONE DAY PORTLAND, OREGON 


Your Water Supply Secured 


Have YourOwn ye mL RAMS 
Weather Bureau ee (| | | | HYDRAULIC For Pressure 


or Overhead 


RAM Tank Systems 
Get a Cedarborg Frost Alarm and be sure } The simplest 
2 Serta atte eae BIG RAMS 
and to get your frost warning in time. Write | efficient For 
and let us tell you how to save money by pumping é IRRIGATION 


getting your order in before the rush. : device \ The Phillips 


Paes * Hydraulic Ram 
Company 


Office : 
419 Lumber Exchange 
Building 


Portland, Oregon 


The 
Cederborg Engineering Co. 


808 Twentieth Street, Denver, Colorado 
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20th Century Grader 


and what it will do for you 


The 20th Century Grader is the 
Irrigator’s Best Friend. 


® Cut Laterals for Irrigation. 
t 1 Make Shallow Drainage Ditches. 
Cut Side Ditches. 


Level Fields for Irrigation. 

Slash Off Sage-Brush. 

Clean Laterals and Throw Borders. 

Throw Up Dikes for Rice Farming. 

Grade and Crown Roads. 

Maintain Gravel and Dirt Roads. 

Move Dirt anywhere and drop it 
anywhere you want it. 


os a y — 
Notice Grader has only two wheels. Both behind 
blade. Flanged wheels prevent side draft. 


It is the most all-around serviceable machine you can have on 
your place—saving time, money and labor at every turn. 

It also saves you the cost of several expensive machines that 
you have to have, although you use them but once a year. 


Convenient and Economical 


The 20th Century Grader is the original one-man 
machine. It is built of steel and weighs but 600 
pounds. With one man and two horses it will do 
the same work with less effort in half the time 
required by the big 2,000-pound graders with two 
men and four or six horses. This makes it wonder- 
fully economical. 

Besides light draft, the 2oth Century is built 
right. Every part made to stand its proportionate 
strain. The pull of the team concentrates at the 
point of the blade. Every ounce of power goes 
against dirt. 


Solves Every Irrigation Problem 


BETTER AND EASIER AND CHEAPER 


Make your year’s work count. Get bigger returns with lighter The Baker Manufacturing Company 
work by using modern steel machinery 


Chicago, Illinois 

Let us send you descriptions and actual photographs 
of these machines at work. Let us tell you what other 
people say who use them. 


I am interested in the profits your agents are 
making on the 20th Century Grader. 


/ sie Please send me your confidential proposition 
_ Send the attached coupon today and detailed informa- made to 20th Century agents. 
tion will come to you at once. 


The Baker ManufacturingCo. |“ = 


FISHER BUILDING CSMONGO), WLULMNONS || Adesso oe 
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HOOD RIVER 


Won the Grand Sweepstakes Prize at the 
National Apple Show, also First Prize 
on Car Load of Spitzenbergs and Furst 
Prize on Car Load of Yellow Newtowns 


This proves again the superiority of the 
Hood River apple. Not only do they capture 
Fancy Hood River Apple Pack first prizes wherever exhibited, but every 
year the Hood River apples are the first 


ones sold, and always bring the top prices. 


Make your home in Hood River. Get in with the winners and be sure of a good 
profit for your labor. Send for our list of orchard tracts and business opportunities. 


J. H. HEILBRONNER & CO. 


THE RELIABLE DEALERS 
The Davidson Building HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


THE COMMERCIAL WORLD RECOGNIZES 
THE FACT THAT 


HOOD RIVER VALLE® 


Produces an apple that has superior keeping qualities over apples of any other district; it also recognizes the fact 
that the HOOD RIVER APPLES bring a higher price per box than apples grown elsewhere. 

The general impression regarding land values of our valley is wrong, prospective buyers believing that values 
at HOOD RIVER are higher than any other fruit district; but it is a fact that the PRICES of most of the 
improved districts are HIGHER than they are in our beautiful valley. The highest sale per acre that has been 
recorded was $1,950. It consisted of 6 acres 8-year-old Spitzenberg and Newtown, 4 acres of 5-year-old of same 
variety, with $2,000 improvements. 

With $1,500 to $5,000 capital you can buy the kind of a home you are looking for. Improved places, which 
will pay their way out, can be bought for quarter to half down, balance on or before five years. 

Raw land sells from $75 to $300 per acre, owing to location, drainage, ete. We have on our lists raw land, ~ 
lies practically perfect, red shot soil, which can be bought in 10-acre tracts at $150 per acre. 

One of the best buys in Hood River Valley for a home or investment of highly improved property consists 
of 20 acres, ideally located, all set to commercial orchard 2 to 6 years old. Good house and barn, good team, 
wagon, hack, new steam spraying outfit, complete set of farm implements. Price $15,000; $5,000 cash, balance 3 
OT 5 years. 

FOR INFORMATION REGARDING HOOD RIVER WRITE 


DEVLIN & FIREBAUGH 


THE LEADING DEALERS 
Swetland Building, Portland, Oregon Hotel Oregon Building, Hood River, Oregon 


See the Newtown page 
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A MON@DHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST 
OF MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE FRUIT GROWING AND MARKETING 


THIRD NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE—CHICAGO 


sult of the two National Apple 

Shows: In Spokane, November 14 to 
19, and in Chicago, November 28 to 
December 4, is the interest aroused in 
commercial districts in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and British 
Columbia. From publicity and aftistic 
viewpoints the expositions were gratify- 
ingly successful and taken all in all it 
was the best exploitation the apple ever 
had, next to the story of its first ap- 
pearance in the Garden of Eden. More- 
over, the people of the Mississippi valley 
country and the states to the east, south 
and north, have better acquaintance with 
the apple belts of the Northwestern and 
Pacific states than ever before. 

The Chicago show, which was installed 
in the First, Regiment armory at Six- 
teenth street and Michigan avenue, was 
attended mostly by men and women who 
have money to invest and others who are 
looking for homes in the country. The 
representatives of the various districts 
that entered displays were there with 
statistics, photographs and vivid word 
pictures of the exact state of things in 
the pomological history of the Northern 
and Western states and they were be- 
sieged from morning until night by eager 
inquirers, seeking knowledge at first hand 
of the various districts, where, surface 
indications are, many will cast their lot 
in the near future. 

The carlot displays, winners of the 
chief prizes headed by the grand cham- 
pionship car exhibited by C. H. Sproat, 
of Hood River, Oregon, were viewed 
with interest by thousands, who marveled 
at the color, size and uniformity of the 
fruit; but it is conceded that the district 
booths were the centers of attraction, 
largely because of the fact that spectators 
were able to grasp the extent and im- 
portance of the fruit-growing industry 
in the Western states through having the 
evidence in concrete form before them 
and listening to the talks by growers. 

No one is in position to foretell the 
extent of the influx of capital and desir- 
able settlers into the Pacific country as 
the result of the apple shows, but it is 
not overstating it to say that every dis- 
trict is bound to receive a hundred fold 
for every dollar expended in making 
the enterprises what they were. In fact, 
if only one out of every hundred men 


Praise the most significant re- 


BY AUGUST WOLF, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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west side of the Rocky mountains, the 
result will be apparent on all sides. 
Some might suggest that the mew 
habit—this widespread talk about apples 
and apple Jands—is due entirely to the 
Spokane and Chicago shows. That is 
not true. It is too general to make such 
claims. The shows doubtless helped 
much, but they did not start the whole 
“back to the land’ movement. They 
simply confirmed the reports given in 
print or by word of mouth of the mar- 
velous development of the apple-growing 
industry and the rapid and substantial 
strides made in the Northwest. And as 
such they proved their value a thousand 
fold. In fact, it may be said without 
fear of contradiction that the crumbs 
cast upon the waters will return in the 
shape of lacge loaves in a short time. 
Those identified with the shows, which 
cost the people of Spokane more than 
$85,000 this year, believe that the re- 
sults accomplished, fully justify the ex- 
penditures. They also point to the fact 
that many Eastern and Middle Western 
cities, including Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
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Engraving by American Engraving Company, Spokane 


Photo by Frank Palmer, Spokane 

FIRST PRIZE CARLOAD OF JONATHANS, GROWN BY J. S. BAIRD, SUNNYSIDE, WASHING- 

TON. THIRD NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 14-19, AND 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 4, 1910 


and women who evidenced interest in the 
opportunities, advantages and possibili- 
ties of the Western country crosses to the 
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Photo by Frank Palmer, Spokane Engraving by American Engraving Company, Spokane 


OROVILLE, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT DISPLAY, NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, 
WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 14-19, 1910 


Photo by Frank Palmer, Spokane Engraving by American Engraving Company, Spokane 
NATIONAL APPLE SHOW SPECIAL LEAVING SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, FOR CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1910, SECOND SECTION FOLLOWING LATER WITH 
EXHIBITORS. THE LAST CAR BEING USED FOR THE OFFICIALS OF THE APPLE SHOW 
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Photo by Frank Palmer, Spokane Engraving by American Engraving Company, Spokane 


CARLOAD OF APPLES FROM WASHTUCNA VALLEY, WASHINGTON, AT NATIONAL APPLE 
SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 14-19, 1910 


January 


Boston, New York and Detroit, are 
working to have shows in their cities 
in 1911, pledging every support and co- 
operation. Another thing brought out is 
that a permanent building must be 
erected to house the fourth annual com- 
petitive exposition in Spokane. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, first vice- 
president and chairman of the board of 
trustees of the National Apple Show, 
Inc., says that while Chicago will never 
have another opportunity to see the 
Spokane exposition, it is likely a circuit 
will be established to take in a half dozen 
important Eastern cities. 

“The Chicago show was operated at 
a financial loss, as we expected it would 
be,’ Mr. Van Dissel said, “but the ex- 
hibitors were highly satisfied with the 
results. Considering the opposition of 
The Chicago Tribune and the United 
States Land and Irrigation Congress, 
backed by that publication, our exhibi- 
tion was a magnificient success, and the 
Northwest was amply repaid in the 
splendid publicity it received in other 
mediums, notably The Inter Ocean, The 
Record-Herald, The Examiner, The 
American, The Post, The Journal, The 
Daily News, Chicago Commerce, Mor- 
rison’s Chicago Weekly, The Drovers’ 
Journal and hundreds of daily and 
weekly publications in the Central West.” 

Many of the exhibitors sold their dis- 
plays to commission houses and depart- 
ment stores at good figures, while 
others disposed of their products direct 
to restaurants, hotels and fruit dealers. 

Chief interest at the Third National 
Apple Show in Spokane, centered in the 
sweepstakes event on carlot entries. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT 


President Third National Apple Show, Spokane, 
Washington, and Chicago, Illinois. 
Also president Northern Pacific Railway. 
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ARTISTIC LIMITED “DISPLAY BY R. H. 
FORTUNE, SALMON ARM, B. C. 


Winning first prize Canadian National Apple Show, 

Vancouver, British Columbia, 1910, and second 

prize at National Apple Show, Spokane, Washing- 

ton, November, 1910, and Chicago, Illinois, Novem- 
ber 28 to December 4, 1910. 


There were 21 entrants. The winners 
were announced as follows: 

Grand Championship—C. H. Sproat, 
Hood River, Ore., Spitzenberg (997), 
first prize, $1.000, Chicago Association of 
Commerce, cup, valued at $500, and 
$250 for first on variety; Hinman & 
Grandy, Cashmere, Wash., Spitzenberg 
(991), second prize, $300. 

Winesap—H. M. Gilbert, North Yaki- 
ma, Wash., first prize, $250; O. G. 
France, Wenatchee, Wash., second, $100. 

Wagner—Spokane Valley Irrigated 
Land company, Spokane, Wash., first 
prize, $250; no second. 

Rome Beauty—R. P. Wright, Chelan, 
Wash., first prize, $250; J. Howard 
Wright, North Yakima, Wash., second, 
$100. 

Yellow Newtown Pippin—Avery Bros., 
Hood River, Ore., first prize, $250, also 
International Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
tion silver trophy; A. D. Helms, Ash- 
land, Ore., second, $100. 

Mixed—Arkansas Black and Winesap, 
Dick Hart, Toppenish, Wash., first 
prize, $250; C. C. Georgeson, Prosser, 
Wash., second, $100. 

Jonathan—J. T. Baird, Mabton, Wash., 
first prize, $250; no second. 

There were no entries for the Mc- 
Intosh carload prize. 

Avery Brothers also were awarded a 
silver scroll, presented by Messrs. Simons 
and French, for the best exhibit of Yel- 
low Newtown Pippins. A. D. Helms re- 
ceived the International Apple Shippers’ 
Association trophy for the best car. 

There were numerous artistic displays. 
In the Two-and-two contest the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Ellensburg, Wash., 
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DEMONSTRATION OF ENTOMOLOGY AND BOTANY BY WASHINGTON STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE OF PULLMAN, WASHINGTON, AT NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE 
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FIRST PRIZE NON-IRRIGATED DISTRICT DISPLAY FROM LYLE, WASHINGTON, NATIONAL 
APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1910 
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YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT DISPLAY, THIRD NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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METHOW VALLEY, WASHNGTON, DISTRICT DISPLAY, THIRD NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1910 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND 
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PROSSER, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT DISPLAY AT THE THIRD NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1910 
The Washington State Horticultural Society meets at Prosser this month. 
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captured the first honors, $200, a gold 
medal banner and the J. C. Pearson 
company, silver cup. R. H. Fortune, of 
Salmon Arm, B. C., was second. 

John Hakel, of Hood River, Ore., won 
a prize of $50 for the best exhibit in the 


Western states special. The Palouse 
Irrigation and Power Company, of 
Hooper, Wash., was. second. R. H. 


Fortune, of Salmon Arm, B. C., won the 
first prize, $75, in the foreign country 
special. 

The Commercial Club, of Walla Walla, 
Wash., won the first prize for the best 
general collective display of apples grown 
on irrigated land. The Commercial Club, 
of Cashmere, Wash., was second. The 
Business Men’s Association, of Lyle, 
Wash., was first in the non-irrigated dis- 
play contest, Spokane county being sec- 
ond. 

The prize for the exhibit coming the 
longest distance was awarded to William 


S. Teator, Upper Red Hook, N. Y., 
3,019 miles. 
Tedford Brothers, of Wenatchee, 


Wash., received the H. Woods Company 
trophy for winning the most prizes of all 
kinds. 

The apple packing contest brought out 
45 entrants. Charles Mason, of Spokane, 
was declared the champion, scoring 378 
of a possible 400 points. W. L. Dres- 
bach, of Mosier, Ore., was second with 


370 points, C. L. Green, of Wenatchee, 
Wash., being third with 362 points. 


Engraved by Hicks-Chatten Co., Portland, Oregon 
Cc. H. SPROAT 


Winner of the sweepstakes prize for best carload 
of apples at the National Apple Show, Spokane, 
$1,000, and winner on the same car for the best 
carload of Spitzenbergs, $250, and winner at the 
Spokane National Apple Show of the solid silver 
trophy cup given by the Association of Commerce 
Chicago, valued at $500. Mr. Sproat has been for 
many years secretary of the Hood River Apple 
Growers’ Union and this year was elected to the 
position of manager. Mr. Sproat has been for 
years a successful apple grower in Hood River 
Valley, owning fifty acres, one of the finest apple 
orchards in the valley. 
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F. L. Post and Sons, of Chelan, Wash., 
received $100 for a pyramid of 50 apples, 
weighing 79 pounds 15 ounces; second, 
Lorr and Ball, Methow, Wash., 78 
pounds 13 ounces. Lorr and Ball also 
were awarded $25 and the Neely and 
Young cup for the largest single apple; 
B. M. Chapman, of Cashmere, Wash., 
was second. 

These awards were made in the 10-box 
contests: 4 

Arkansas Black—A. W. Simons, Free- 
water, Ore. first; Tedford Brothers, 
Wenatchee, Wash., second. 

Baldwin—C. F. Fullerton, Otis Or- 
Ghandse Vashi s iiste Be le Smith, 
Okanogan, Wash., second. 

Delicious—T. J. Black, Wenatchee, 
Wash., first; Wenatchee Orchards-Bonds 
Company, Cashmere, Wash., second. 

Grimes’ Golden—John Bengel, Spo- 
kane, Wash., first; no second. 

Jonathan—Robert Johnson, North Yak- 
ima, Wash., first; T. J. Black, Wenatchee, 
Wash., second. 

McIntosh Red—C. L. Greene, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., first; J. C. Wood, Kalispell, 
Mont., second. 

Rhode Island Greening—C. L. Green, 
Wenatchee, Wash., first; John Hakel, 
Hood River, Ore., second. 

Rome Beauty—R. McRae, Walla 
Walla, Wash., first; B. M. Chapman, 
Cashmere, Wash., second. 

Spitzenbere—G. M. Adams, Brewster, 
Wash., first; Palouse Irrigation and 
Power Company, Hooper, Wash., sec- 
ond. : 

Stayman Winesap—T. J. Black, Wen- 
atchee, Wash., first; no second. 

Wagener—A. Schaefer, Chester, Wash., 
first; E. Remy, North Yakima, Wash., 
second. 

White Winter Permain—William Ted- 
ford, Wenatchee, Wash., first; J. How- 
ard Wright, North Yakima, Wash., sec- 
ond. 

Winesap—H. M. Gilbert, North Yaki- 
ma, Wash., first; Tedford Brothers, Wen- 
atchee, Wash., second. 

Yellow Newtown Pippin—John Hakel, 
Hood River, Ore., first; C. L. Green, 
Wenatchee, Wash., second. 

Winter Banana—F. L. Pugh, Peach, 
Wash., first; George Spencer, Entiat, 
Wash., second. 

John Hakel, of Hood River, Ore., won 
the Portland Commercial Club trophy 
for the best 10 boxes grown by an Ore- 
gon exhibitor. 

H. M. Gilbert, of North Yakima, 
Wash. was first in the 10-box pack 
contest; William Tedford, of Wenatchee, 
Wash., was second. 

Scores of prizes were awarded in five, 
four, three, two and single box con- 
tests and there were 600 prizes on plate 
exhibits. 

Professor H. E. Van Deman, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., had charge of the board 
of judges, composed of J. W. Murphy, 
of Glenwood, Iowa, James Gibb, of 
Kelowna, B. C., Professor S. A. Beach, 
of Ames, Iowa, and C. J. Sinsel, of Boise, 
Idaho. Professor A. P. Bateham, of 
Moiser, Ore., was chief of the judges 
on pack. 
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OREGON CITY, OREGON, COMMERCIAL CLUB DISTRICT DISPLAY AT THIRD NATIONAL 
APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 14:19, 1910 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF ARMORY BUILDING, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Additional to this, many acres surrounding it were covered with temporary buildings, in which was held 
the Third National Apple Show, Spokane, Washington, 1910. 
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SHOSHONE, IDAHO, DISTRICT DISPLAY AT THE THIRD NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 14-19, 1910 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, VANCOUVER 


BY MAXWELL SMITH, EDITOR FRUIT MAGAZINE AND MANAGER OF THE SHOW, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


E claim that the First Canadian 
\ \ National Apple Show was the 

greatest in the world’s history, 
not only because it was the largest col- 
lection of strictly exhibition apples, but 
because it was the best in quality of 
exhibits, artistic arrangement, staging, 
lighting, decorating and general educa- 
tion value. These features, together with 


the high-class musical entertainment fur- 
nished by the 48th Highlanders Band, 
and the total absence of side-shows, 
fakirs, and the usual circus features of 


the ordinary fall fair, gave a dignity and 
class to the whole affair of which the 
management may well fell justly proud. 

The show was national in every sense 
of the term, and might with due modesty 


- be designated as the first really National 


Apple Show ever held, because there 
were exhibits present from every apple- 
growing province in Canada, and the 
Federal Government not only recognized 


it by contributing toward the expense, 
but sent an educational exhibit in 
charge of a special commissioner. 
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FIRST PRIZE DISTRICT DISPLAY, WON BY BOARD OF TRADE, KELOWNA, B. GC. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, VANCOUVER, B. G., 1910 
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EXHIBIT OF APPLES FROM EVERY PROVINCE OF CANADA, BY THE DOMINION 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FIRST CANADIAN NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 
VANCOUVER, B. C., 1910 


Nothwithstanding extremely disagree- 
able weather during the entire week, the 
attendance was good, and the interest 
increased daily to the end. 

The gates were opened to the public 
promptly at 9 o'clock on the morning 
of Monday, October 3ist, and long be- 
fore the official opening, which took 
place at 2:30 in the afternoon, every 
inch of standing room in the great 
buildings was occupied, and the spacious 
galleries surrounding the arena packed 
to their utmost capacity. 

The grand procession started from the 
Vancouver City Hall at 1:30, and as the 
platoon of mounted police, followed by 
the 48th Highlanders, turned the cor- 
ner on to Hastings street, the assembled 
crowds burst forth with cheers of de- 
light and enthusiasm, the clamor fairly 
reaching the height of a tumult. Then 
followed a long line of automobiles, in 
which were seated the board of manage- 
ment of the Apple Show, judges, repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion and Provin- 
cial Governments, City Council, Board 
of Trade and many distinguished visit- 
ors. Next came the bugle band escort- 
ing the Lieutenant-Governor’s carriage, 
who was accompanied by his private sec- 
retary, his worship Mayor L. D. Taylor, 


MAXWELL SMITH 
Manager First Canadian National Apple Show, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 


and the Bishop of Westminister. Fol- 
lowing this was another long line of 
citizens in automobiles and carriages, the 
band of the Sixth Regiment D. C. O. R., 
boy scouts, the fire department, and 
many other private equipages. Arriv- 
ing at the National Apple Show build- 
ings via Hastings, Granville, Nelson and 
Gilford streets, which were lined with 
enthusiastic spectators throughout, the 
speakers of the day made their way to 
a specially constructed platform at the 
west end of the great arena. 

There were seated with Mr. J. N. 
Ellis, vice-president of the Apple Show 
Association, His Honor Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Paterson, Mr. Musket (the Lieut.- 
Governor’s private secretary), Bishop 
De Pencier, Hon. R. McBride, Hon. W. 
J. Bowser, Mayor Taylor, Mr. H. A. 
Stone (representing the Board of 
Trade), Mr. Elliott S. Rowe (secretary 
of the Vancouver Tourist Association), 
Mr. Ralph Smith, M. P., Mr. Maxwell 
Smith (manager of the National Apple 
Show), Mr. A. E. Lees (chairman of 
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the Park Board), Mr. W. E. Scott 
(Deputy Minister of Agriculture), Mr. 
J. S. Thompson (representing the Trades 
and Labor Council), Mr. J. A. Ruddick 
(Dominion Dairy Commissioner), and 
Mr. T. F. Paterson. 

Mr. J. N. Ellis presided, and called on 
the Bishop of Westminster to make 
the opening invocation, which was very 
impressively done, Bishop De Pencier’s 
fine voice being heard clearly through- 
out the building. 

Mayor L. D. Taylor, in welcoming the 
visitors on behalf of the city, said it was 
a great day of the city, the Province and 
the Dominion, and it was with a feeling 
of pride that they recalled that the idea 
of a Canadian National Apple Show was 
born in the mind of a Vancouver man— 
(applause)—and that it should have 
taken a definite form in this city. To his 
mind it was an expression more than 
could be uttered in words of Vancouver’s 
recognition of the fertility of the lands 
adjacent. The West had long. been 
famous for its fruit production. Through- 
out the world the fame of California 
was known long ago, and today in 
British Columbia apple was king. They 
heard much of Canada as a nation, and 
in this show was British Columbia’s ac- 
knowledgment of that sentiment. 

“In looking over this show,” said the 
Mayor, “I am less disposed than ever 
to blame Mother Eve for the apple epi- 
sode. And I am glad to say that since 
the inception of this show the apple of 
discord has not been in evidence. Paris 
had an easy task in awarding the apple 
compared with what the judges of this 
show will have in deciding between so 
many first-class exhibits.” 

Hon. R. McBride, Premier of British 
Columbia, on rising to welcome the visi- 
tors on behalf of the Province, was given 
a very hearty reception. He said it gave 
him particular pleasure to assist in the 
opening of such a magnificent exhibition 
in the city of Vancouver, because the 
people of the Province, whether they 
came from Kootenay or the northwestern 
sections, always claimed that the city 
of Vancouver was the great commercial 
center of British Columbia, typical of 
all that enthusiasm and energy that had 
done so much to build up Western 
Canada. 

“When this Apple Show was first men- 
tioned,” said the Premier, “it was ac- 
knowledged that the undertaking must 
be one of great magnitude—for the man- 
agement. Fancy this Province, which a 
few years ago was not known as a fruit- 
growing country, in this year 1910 hay- 
ing the enterprise and courage to launch 
the first National Apple Show. But those 
of us who know the country and its pos- 
sibilities felt sure from the start that the 
management, with that unbounded faith 
in the country they have shown, was 
bound to make this (as Mr. Ellis tells 
me it 1s) the greatest show of its kind 
in the history of the world. (Applause.) 
When Vancouver undertakes anything 
she always makes good, and this show 
is one of the most attractive illustrations 
of this that could be given to the world 
at large. 
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DISTRICT DISPLAY FROM KAMLOOPS, B. C., FIRST CANADIAN NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 
VANCOUVER, B. C., 1910 
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GRAND VIEW OF EXHIBITS ARRANGED IN THE ARENA OF THE HORSE SHOW BUILDING 
AT THE FIRST CANADIAN NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, VANCOUVER, B. C., 1910 
Showing in the circle the two carloads, Spitzenbergs and Grimes Golden, from Yakima, Washington, the 
carload from Grand Forks, B. C., and the ten, five and one-box exhibits. In the center are shown the 
different district displays. 
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CHECK PAID TO C. H. SPROAT, HOOD RIVER, OREGON, BY NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 
This check represents the first prize of $1,000 for the sweepstakes car and the first prize of $250 for the 
best carload of Spitzenbergs at the National Apple Show, Spokane, Washington 
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VIEW OF THE ANNEX OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, VANCOUVER, 1910 

This view shows the carloads from Summerland, Kelowna, Vernon and Victoria, British Columbia, besides 

the carloads from Medford, Oregon, and Wenatchee, Washington. Plate exhibits are shown in the center 
of the aisle running the full length of the building. The building was 350 feet long. 
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FIFTH PRIZE DISTRICT DISPLAY, WON BY J. E. LACEY, SALMON ARM, B. C. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, VANCOUVER, B. C., 1910 
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GOLDENDALE, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT DISPLAY AT THIRD NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1910 
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“T am asked to give on behalf of this 
Province to our friends from abroad a 
most hearty welcome, and most readily 
do I undertake that task. I think that in 
this Province we are regarded as a 
hospitable people, and I think that the 
strangers who have come among ws 
will leave with the impression that they 
have been in the house of friends.” 

The Premier continued that nothing 
had been done in the Province which 
showed what British Columbia was capa- 
ble of more than the development of 
fruit-growing. Only a few years ago 
people in the East had the impressoin 
that British Columbia was nothing more 
than a huge mountainous section. It 
was not then considered as a place where 
fruit could be successfully grown from a 
commercial standpoint, but nothing was 
so typical of its potentialities as the de- 
velopment of fruit-growing. Ten years 
ago unknown as a fruit-growing coun- 
try; today in competition with all parts 
of the British Empire carrying off the 
highest awards. (Applause.) That was 
enough to show what British Columbia 
might do in any line of commercial de- 
velopment, when there were the means 
and the men behind it. Just as they had 
done in fruit-growing they would do in 
other lines. 


“Before I resume my seat,’ said the 
Premier, “there is one name I must 
mention in this connection. It is that 
of your fellow-townsman, Mr. Maxwell 
Smith—(hear, hear)—to whom _ great 
credit is due for the part he has taken in 
bringing about this exhibition. And I 
aim sure the warmest thanks of the peo- 
ple of this country will be accorded to 
the man who has done such a noble as 
well as such a useful task.” (Applause.) 

Hon. Mr. Bowser, Acting Minister of 
Agriculture and Finance, said that while 
it was with pleasure he had come to take 
part in opening the show, his pleasure 
knew no bounds when he arrived in that 
building and saw the great concourse of 
visitors and the magnificent display of 
fruit. The management had brought to- 
gether an apple show of which any coun- 
try might be proud. 

“IT might state,’ said Hon. Mr. Bow- 
ser, “for a few moments, the great pro- 
gress that has been made in fruit-grow- 
ing in this Province within the past few 
years. A few years ago, the acreage 
under fruit was very small, but here in 
1910 we have 120,000 acres under fruit 
culture. We have been successful at five 
Royal Horticultural Shows in London in 
carrying off the gold medal in competi- 
tion with the whole British Empire, and 
these medals will be on exhibition here 
today. Eight years ago our fruit values 
were less than $400,000, and in 1910 
they are over $2,000,000; and after the 
consumption of fruit in this Province we 
expect to ship out over a thousand 
carloads to the Northwest and other pro- 
vinces. We have shipped already one 
carload consigned to the British Isles for 
exhibition only, and after this show we 
expect to send another carload for ex- 
hibition there. I understand that eleven 
out of fourteen carloads in this exhibi- 
tion are from British Columbia. 
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“We are therefore proud of this, and 
more than proud that the citizens of 
Vancouver have given their time and 
money to bring about an exhibition of 
this kind, which perhaps the government 
of the day should have done. And I am 
more than proud, both as a citizen of 
Vancouver and a minister of the crown 
to see this show such a success, and as 
head of the department of agriculture I 
am proud indeed to offer my congratula- 
tions to the management for the good 
work they have done.” (Applause.) 

Mr Ellis then called on Mr Maxwell 
Smith as the man whose work had made 
such a show possible in Vancouver that 
day. 

Manager Maxwell Smith, who was re- 
ceived with applause, said: 

“Some people have to go to the next 
world before receiving the reward of 
their labor, but I am sure that the pro- 
motors of the First Canadian National 
Apple Show have their reward in this 
beautiful array of exhibits and this 
splendid gathering of those who have 
come. to show their appreciation and in- 
terest. 

“At first we found many who doubted 
our ability to carry through the enter- 
prise with any degree of credit to the 
country, but some of us have faith 
enough to believe that anything that any- 
body else can do that is worth doing 
Canada has a right to undertake. (Ap- 
plause. ) While acknowledging the 
superiority of no other people on earth, 
we are always glad to welcome to a 
friendly contest all who approach us on 
the basis of a dignified equality, and 
today we give you the most beautiful 
and the best Apple Show ever held. 
(Hear, hear.) 

“Tn this show we have 3,424 exhibits 
and 194 varieties, not including those of 
the Dominion Government and Australia, 
or the window displays of the city, which 
have never been equalled, and the exhibi- 
tors number 287. We have 12 solid car- 
load exhibits, comprising 7,200 boxes, 79 
10-box displays, comprising 790 boxes, 
74 5-box displays, comprising 370 boxes 
734 single-box exhibits and 16 three-box 
exhibits, comprising 48 boxes, or a grand 
total of 9,132 boxes, 1,944 plate exhibits, 
and 407 boxes in pack displays, 6 collec- 
tions of big apples, 13 entries in the big- 
gest apple contest, 8 freak apples, 6 crab 
apple displays, 8 district exhibits, 5 
limited displays, 119 entries in the apple 
by-products and 2 photographic displays 
of orchard scenes, making a grand total 
of about 20 carloads of exhibits. 

“These exhibits are gathered from 
every apple-growing district in Canada, 
the neighboring States of Oregon and 
Washington, and from Tasmania. So 
that our show is not only national in the 
truest sense of the term, but interna- 
tional in its character. Time will not 
permit me to refer in detail to the excel- 
lencies of the various districts from 
which the exhibits are assembled; but | 
should like to express our apprecition 
of the Australian exhibit and the educa- 
tional value of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s display, which is in charge of Mr. 


J. A. Ruddick. 
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THIRD PRIZE DISTRICT DISPLAY, WON BY VERNON, B. C., BOARD OF TRADE 
FIRST CANADIAN NATIONAL APPLE SHOW... VANCOUVER, B. C., 1910 
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DISTRICT DISPLAY FROM WEST KOOTENAY. B. C.. FIRST CANADIAN NATIONAL APPLE 
SHOW, VANCOUVER, B. C., 1910 
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SPROAT CAR OF HOOD RIVER SPITZENBERGS, NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, CHICAGO 
Winner of the sweepstakes solid silver cup, value $500, given by the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
consisting of sixty-two affiliated associations. This car was exhibited at the Spokane National Apple 
Show, winning the sweepstakes prize of a check for $1,000 for the best car of apples exhibited, and also 
winning the first prize of $250 for the best car of Spitzenbergs. 
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SECOND PRIZE DISTRICT DISPLAY, WON BY GRAND FORKS, B. C., BOARD OF TRADE 


FIRST CANADIAN NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, VANCOUVER, B. G., 1910 
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MEDFORD, ROGUE RIVER VALLEY, OREGON, DISTRICT DISPLAY AT THIRD NATIONAL 
APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1910 
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“Our thanks are especially due, not 
only to the press of Vancouver and 
British Columbia in general, who have 
rendered yeoman service, but to the 
newspapers and magazines of the whole 
Dominion, and many of those in the 
United States, Australia and Great 
Britain. For substantial financial assis- 
tance we are deeply indebted to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the Great 
Northern Railway, the B. C. Electric 
Railway, his worship the Mayor and 
city council of Vancouver, and the 
citizens of Vancouver, who by private 
subscription have contributed most of 
the money necessary to the successiul 
carrying out of this enterprise. 

“And we are glad to note that the 
Dominion Government, while giving us 
an example of the time-honored tradition 
that large bodies move slowly, have not 
failed to climb into the chariot of pro- 
eress as it rolls swiftly by on the heels of 
the prancing steeds of nature and science. 
(Laughter and applause.) In the scien- 
tific utilization of mother earth and God’s 
quickening sunlight we have in this splen- 
did show of the King of Fruits a tri- 
umphant exemplification of the innate 
dignity of honest labor. Right here I 
have a pleasant duty to perform. 

“Some time ago I received from the 
Natural Resources Security Company, 
Limited, of this city, a cheque for $500 
with instructions to devote the amount 
to any department I saw fit, on condition 
that I did not make the announcement 
until today. I take pleasure in asking the 
judges to award this $500 prize to the 
best district display. (Applause.) 

“As the successful cultivation of the 
apple is the supreme test of soil and 
climate, let me say to those seeking a 
country in which conditions are all that 
go to make human life pleasant and pro- 
fitable, seek ye first the kingdom of the 
apple, and other things needful in the 
sphere of agriculture will be added unto 
you. (Laughter.) On behalf of the 
board of management of the greatest 
Apple Show, held in the greatest city, in 
the greatest province, in the greatest Do- 
minion, in the greatest Empire that the 
world has ever seen—(applause)—I bid 
you welcome from south of the inter- 
national border, from across the rolling 
Atlantic and the broad Pacific, to this 
fair young nation whose star of future 
power, wealth and influence is in the as- 
cendant, and is shining forth in the 
northern sky with ever-increasing luster 
and brilliancy. Our every hill and valley 
is pregnant with a wealth of natural re- 
sources, and on this coast, in summer, 
the earth laughs with fatness, and in 
winter the very heavens weep for joy. 
(Loud laughter and applause.) 

“T hope you will take full advantage 
of our hospitality so warmly proffered 
by his worship the Mayor, thrice wel- 
come to the city of the ‘Lions’ Gateway,’ 
Vancouver, Chaste Queen of the Golden 
West, who holds in her right hand a har- 
bor in which all the navies of the British 
Empire might ride in safety, but which 
is happily better employed in accom- 
modating a goodly share of the com- 
merce of the world. In her left she holds 
the business end of the mighty Fraser 
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River with the greatest salmon fisheries 
of the world, whose feet are kissed by 
the ebb and flow of the peaceful waters 
of the Pacific, and whose smile reflects 
the glory .and splendor of the western 
sun as he modestly retires behind the 
rugged profile of Vancouver Island, and 
whose environs present a panorama of 
beauty and grandeur which defines the 
matchless skill and cunning hand of the 
world’s greatest artist to reproduce in 
miniature.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Ellis said that he had intended to 
make a speech, but after Mr. Maxwell 
Smith and the other speakers, he (the 
chairman) thought he had better say 
nothing, and with a few remarks he 
called on his honor Lieutenant-Governor 
Paterson to open the show. 

His honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
said that he felt that any words of com- 
mendation from him would be a mere at- 
tempt to paint the lily. The exhibition 
spoke for itself much louder than he 
could speak for it, nor was it needful for 
him to speak in commendation of the 
board of management: their work was 
spread out before them and spoke for it- 
self. It had already been demonstrated 
that in British Columbia as a fruit-grow- 
ing country they had the climate, the soil 
and the markets, and it only remained 
for the people to show intending fruit- 
growers that they could get a reasonable 
interest on their investment and good re- 
turns for their labor, and they would 
come in. Such an exhibition as this 
showed what could be done, and must be 
followed by good results. By virtue of 
his office as lieutenant-governor of the 
Province it was a great pleasure to him 
to declare open the First Canadian Na- 
tional Apple Show. 

At this point the band of the 48th 
Highlanders struck up “God Save the 
King’ and “the Maple Leaf,’ amidst 
tremendous enthusiasm, the bugles of the 
6th Regiment D. C. O. R. sounded, and 
the greatest Apple Show in the world’s 
history was a reality. 

The great show was brought to an 
end on Saturday evening, November 5th, 
with the final concert of the famous 48th 
Highlanders Band, which closed with 
“Auld Lang Syne” and “God Save the 
King.” 

Precisely at 11 o’clock Manager Max- 
well Smith mounted the platform, and in 
a few brief words thanking the exhibi- 
tors, visitors, the band, and all who had 
contributed to the success of the under- 
taking, officially declared the First Can- 
adian National Apple Show closed, which 
was followed by three ringing cheers and 
a tiger from the people in the surround- 
ing galleries. 

The Pomological Convention, called 
at the request of many prominent fruit- 
growers in the United States and Canada, 
and under the auspices of the First 
Canadian National Apple Show, met in 
the Pender Hall, 804 Pender street, Van- 
couver, at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, No- 
vember 2nd, there being present up- 
wards of one hundred delegates from 
many points in the fruit-growing districts 
of the American continent. 

Mr. Maxwell Smith, on motion, duly 
seconded, was elected chairman of the 
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convention, and briefly recited the object 
of the meeting to consider and re- 
commend that certain amendments be 
made to the rules, governing standards 
of values of certain varieties of apples, 
of the American Pomological Society. 
The chairman gave it as his opinion 
that it was unfair to establish standards 
of values of different varieties of apples 
when compared with each other as 
grown in any one province or state, and 
that the highest degree of perfection ob- 
tainable in any part of the continent 
should be the basis of value placed on 
each particular variety. That is to say, 
the standard of the Gravenstein should 
be based on its quality as produced in 
such districts as the Annapolis valley in 
Nova Scotia or the Kootenays in British 
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Columbia; the Fameuse and McIntosh as 
produced in the neighborhood of Mon- 
treal, Quebec; the Baldwin and Northern 
Spy as produced in the best districts of 
Ontario, Michigan and New York; and 
the Jonathan, the Spitzenberg, the Yel- 
low Newtown, the Winesap, the Grimes’ 
Golden, etc., as produced in the best irri- 
gated districts of British Columbia, 
Washington and Oregon. If this were 
done fruit-growers would be encouraged 
to specialize in those varieties of high 
commercial value which could be pro- 
duced to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion in their respective districts. 
Many prominent fruit-growers 
part in the very practical 


took 
discussion 


which followed, including Professor H. 
Deman, of Washington, D. C., 


E. Van 
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One of the most magnificent carloads in 
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Professor F. C. Sears, of Amherst 
Mass., Professor G. E. Rowe, of Michi- 
gan, and Professor Wilbur K. Newell, 
of Oregon. After a very interesting 
discussion, Messrs. G. FE. Rowe, of 
Michigan, Martin Burrell, of British 
Columbia, and W. Kk. Newell, of Ore- 
gon, were appointed a committee to draft 
a resolution in accordance with the ex- 
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pressed opinions of the convention. 
following is the committee’s report. 

“In the opinion of your committee 
there are many changes that should be 
made in the rating of varieties given by 
the American Pomological Society, and 
we recommend that the next meeting of 
the American Pomological Society ap- 
point a new committee to revise the rat- 
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ing, making a double rating, basing it 
upon quality and commercial value as 
found in the localities or districts where 
the varieties are grown to the highest 
state of perfection. We also recom- 
mend that each apple-growing district on 
the continent that has a local society be 
requested to make recommendations re- 
garding ratings of apples grown to per- 
fection in their respective districts to the 
American Pomological Society at its next 
meeting, in order that the new committee 
that will undoubtedly be appointed may. 
have proper data at hand to assist them 
in their very important work. 

“Your committee also recommend that 
amongst other changes should be the 
“following: That McIntosh Red be raised 
to 8-9, Winesap to 9, Northern Spy to 
10, and Baldwin to 6-7. (Signed) G. E. 
Rowe, Martin Burrell, W. K. Newell.” 

Competition in the different classes 
was very keen. The great interest mani- 
fested by the growers fully compensates 
the promoters of this first show, and 
assumes the success of future undertak- 


ings. A partial list of the prize winners 
follows: 
Class _1, Carload. Northern Spy—Coldstream 


Estate Co., Limited, Vernon, B. C., $500.  Spitz- 
enberg— Sawyer Land Company, Sunnyside, Wash., 
$500. Yellow Newton—Medford Commercial Club, 
Med{>rd, Ore. (grown by E. Renshaw), $500; C. 
Starcher, North Yakima, Wash., $250. Grimes 
Golden—Sawyer Land Company, Sunnyside, 
Wash., $500. King of Tompkins—Victoria Fruit- 
growers’ Exchange, $500. Mixed—Summerland, 
B. C., Agricultural Society, $500; Vernon, B. C., 
Board of Trade, $250; Mike Horan, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $100. Jonathan—Kelowna, B. C., Board 
of Trade, $500. Sweepstakes—Kelowna, B. (Gs, 
Board of Trade, $1,000 and $100 solid gold 
medal; Summerland, B. C., Agricultural Society, 
5 acres of fruit land, valued at $750, by A. J. 
Smythe, Peachcliff, Okanagan Falls, B. C., and 
$50 solid silver gold-embossed medal; Medford, 
re., Commercial Club, $25 solid silver medal. 

Class 2, District Display. Kelowna, B. C., Board 
of Trade, $500 cash and $100 solid gold medal; 
Grand Forks, B. C., Board of Trade, $250 cash 
and solid silver gold-embossed medal; Vernon, B. 
C., Board of Trade, $100 cash and $25 solid 
silver medal; W. H. Armstrong, Keremeas, B. C., 
$50 cash and $10 bronze medal; Lacey, 
Salmon Arm, B. C., $25 cash and diploma. 

Class 3, Ten-Box. Northern Spy—F. R. E. De 
Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $100; Coldstream Estate 
Co., Limited, Vernon, B. C., $50; R. H. For- 
tune, Salmon Arm, B. C., $25. Gravenstein— 
Doyle & MacDonald, Willow Point, B. C., $100; 
Van Sant & Whipple, Olga, Wash., $50; R. Owen, 
Mt. Lehman, B. C., $25. _Fameuse—Quebec 
Pomological Society, $100. Spitzenberg—C. L. 
Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $100; C. J. Thomson, 


Summerland, B. C., $50; IF. R. E. De Hart, 
Kelowna, B. C., $25. Yellow Newton—C. ‘ 
Green, Wenatchee, Wash., 250 Yellow Newtons 


I-year grafts, 4 feet and up, from Washington 
Nurseries Co., Toppenish, Wash., valued $62.50, 
and $50 cash; F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., 
$50; C. Starcher, North Yakima, Wash., . $25. 
Grimes Golden—F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., 
$100; Robt. Lawson, Grand Forks, B. C., $50; Mrs. 
John Smith, Spence’s Bridge, B. C,, $25. King 
of Tompkins—Thos. G. Earle, Lytton, B. C., $100; 
R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, B. C., $50; Jas. 
Spiers, West Kootenay, $25. McIntosh—F. R. E. 
De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $100; C. L. Green, 
Wenatchee, Wash., $50; Coldstream Estate Com- 
pany, Vernon, B. C., $25. Jonathan—John Con- 
lin, Kelowna, B. C., 50 Royal Anne, 25 Bing 
and 25 Lambert cherry trees, and 50 Moor Park 
apricot trees from Quaker Nurseries, Salem, Ore., 
valued at $60, and $50 cash; T. J. Black, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., $50; F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, 
B. C., $25. Cox’s Orange Pippin—F. R. E. De 
Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $100; West Kootenay, $50. 
Winesap—Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., 
$100; H. L. Tedford, Wenatchee, Wash., $59; 
Yakima County (Wash.) Horticultural Union, $25. 

Class 4, Five-Box. Delicious—T. . Black, 
Wenatchee, Wash., $50; H. L. Tedford, Wenar- 
chee, Wash., $25. Blenheim—J. T. Bealby, Nel- 
son, B. C., $50. Wagener—Yakima County Hor- 
ticultural Union, North Yakima, Wash,. 100 
Royal Anne cherry trees (Carlton Nursery Co., 
Carlton, Ore.), value $35, and $25 cash; O. LP. 
Appleton, West Kootenay, $25; P. Appleton, 
West Kootenay, $10. Rome Beauty—C. L. Green, 
Wenatchee, Wash., 250 Rome Beauty trees (Mil- 
ton Nursery Co., Milton, Ore.), value $62.50. 
Wealthy—R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, B. C., 
200 Jonathan apple trees (Vineland Nurseries 
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Co., Clarkston, Wash.), value $50, and $12.50 
cash; F. D. Nicholson, Salmon Arm, B. C., $25; 
Coldstream Estate Co., Vernon, B. C., $10. Black 
Ben—Wm. Tedford, Wenatchee, Wash., $50. 
Arkansas Black—Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, 
Wash., $50; C. L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $25; 
Yakima County Horticultural Union, North Yak- 
ima, Wash., $10. Rhode Island Greenings—C. I.. 
Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $50; W. Green, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., $25; Jas. Rooke, Grand Forks, B. C., 
$10. Ontario—Robert Lawson, Grand Forks, B. C., 
$50. Banana—\Vm. Tedford, Wenatchee, Wash., 


$50; R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, B. C€., $25; 
FP. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $10. White 
Winter Pearmain—Wm. Tedford, Wenatchee, 


Wash., $50; John Scott, Wenatchee, Wash., $25; 


F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $10. Stayman 
—T. J. Black, Wenatchee, Wash., $50; H. L. 
Tedford, Wenatchee, Wash., $25; Baldwin— 


Robt. Lawson, Grand Forks, B. C., 75 pear trees, 
standard varieties (Capital City Nursery Co., 
Salem, Ore.), value $45, and $20 cash; Mrs. Jas. 


Rooke, Grand Forks, B. C., $25; F. R. E. De 
Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $10. Yellow Bellflower—J. 
D. Housberger, Grand Forks, B. C., 50 Fran- 


quette walnut trees (Capital City Nursery Co., 
Salem, Ore.), value $75; J. TI. Bealby, Nelson, 
B. C., $25; W. H. Armstrong, Keremeos, B. C., 
$10. Mammoth Black Twig—C. L. Green, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., 75 plum trees, standard varieties 
(Capital City Nursery Co., Salem, Ore.), value 
$45, and $20 cash; Robt. Lawson, Grand Forks, 
Ben Crmozy Leeks.  DemHart. Welowna, Bi Cs 
$10. King David—Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, 
Wash., choice of any nursery stock to value $50 
(Albany Nurseries, Albany, Ore.), and $15 cash. 
Red Gravenstein—Van Sant & Whipple, Olga, 
Wash., $50. Hubbardston’s Nunsuch—F. R. E. 
De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $50; Miss K. Conlin, 
Kelowna, B. C., $25. 
Class 5, Single-Box. 
Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., $25; ; 3 
Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $15; Wm. Green, 
Wenatchee, Wash., $5. King David—T. J. Black, 
Wenatchee, Wash., $25; C. L. Green, Wenatchee, 


Mammoth Black Twig— 


Wash., $15: Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., 
$5. Snow—Jas. Rooke, Grand Forks, B. C., $25; 
F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $15; James 


Johnstone, Nelson, B. C., $5. Yellow Newtown— 
Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., 100 Yellow 
Newton trees (Oregon Nursery Co., Orenco, Ore.), 
value $25, and $10 cash; C. L. Green, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $15; F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., 
$5. Black Ben or Gano—Tedford Bros., Wenat- 
chee, Wash., $25; C. LL. Green, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $15; R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, B. C., 
$5. Blenheim—J. T. Bealby, Nelson, B. C., $25; 


Victoria, B. C., [Fruit-growers’ Exchange, $15; 
G. & F. Scott, Ganges Harbor, Salt Spring 
Island, B. C., $5. McIntosh—Will R. Bartlett, 
Summerland, B. C., -100 McIntosh Red trees 


(Oregon Nursery Co., Orenco, Ore.), value $25, 


and $10 cash; C. L. Green, Weénatchee, Wash., 
$15; Alex. Stewart, Summerland, B. C., $5. Wae- 
ener—O. B. Appleton, West Kootenay, $25; C. 
L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $15; Jas. Rooke, 


Grand Forks, B. C., $5. 
Wenatchee, Wash., $25; T. J. Black, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $15; C. L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $5. 
Lady—tTedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., $25; 
Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., $15; F. R. E. 
De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $5. Arkansas Black— 
T. J. Black, Wenatchee, Wash., $25; Tedford 
Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., $15; C. L. Green, 
Wenatchee, Wash., $5. Delicious—C. L. Green, 


Ortley—Tedford Bros., 


Wenatchee, Wash., $25; Tedford Bros., \Venat- 
chee. Wash., $15; F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, 
B. C., $5. Ribston Pippin—C. L. Green, Wenat- 


chee, Wash., $25; Wm. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., 
$15. Stayman—C. L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., 
100 McIntosh Red apple trees (Crescent Nur- 
sery Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa), value $25, and 
$10 cash; T. J. Black, Wenatchee, Wash., $15; 
L. A. Taylor, Wenatchee, Wash., $5. Jonathan— 
Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., too Jonathan 
apple trees (Layritz Nursery Co., Victoria, B. 


C.), value $25, and $10 cash; John Conlin, 
Kelowna, B. €., $15; C. L. Green, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $5. Alexander—J. T. Bealby, Nelson, 


B: G., $25; Jias. Johnstone, Nelson, B. G., $15. 
Mann—Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash.. $25: 
T. J. Black, Wenatchee, Wash., $15; Miss K. 
Conlin. Kelowna, B. ©, $5. Ribston— Alex. 
Stewart, Summerland, B. C., $25; F. R. E. De 
Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $15; R. H. Fortune, Sal- 


mon Arm, B. C., $5.  Ontario—Doyle & Mac- 
Donald, Willow Point, B. C., $25; J. T. Bealby, 
Nelson, B. C., $15; W. Rutherford, Nelson. B. 
C., $5. Wealthy—Muir Stewart, Summerland, 
B. C., 100 E. Spitzenberg apple trees (Fraser 
Valley Nursery Co., Ltd., Aldergrove, B. C.), 
value $25, and $10 cash; C. L. Green, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., $15; W. E. Meek, Salmon Arm, 
B. C., $5. Canada Red—H. H. Armstrong, Kere- 
meos, B. C., $25; Doyle & MacDonald Willow 
Point, B.-C., $15; W. H. Armstrong, Keremeos, 
B. C., $5. Ben Davis—Tedford Bros., Wenat- 


chee, Wash., $25; T. J. Black, Wenatchee, Wash., 
$15; C. L. Green, Wenatchee. Wash., $5. White 
Winter Pearmiain—C. L. Green, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $25; Wm. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $15; 
Yakima County Horticultural Union, $5. Winter 


Banana—Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., 100 
Wealthy apple trees (I’raser Walley Nurseries, 
Ltd., Aldergrove, B. C.), value $25, and $10 


cash; R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, B. 
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Chas. J. Thomson, Summerland, B. C., $5. Hub- 
bardston’s Nunsuch—I*. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, 
B. C., $25; Miss K. Conlin, Kelowna, B. C., $15. 
Yellow  Bellflower—Doyle & MacDonald, Willow 
Point, B. C., $25; C. L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., 
$15; Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., $5. Blue 
Pearmainn—J. 1). Honsbergere, Grand Forks, B. C., 
100 peach trees, standard variety (Capital City 
Nursery Co., Salem, Ore.), value $35; M. H. 
Wilkinson, Hagans, South Saanich, B. C., $15; 
Harry Allberry, Hagans, South Saanich, B. C., 
$5. Hoover—T. J. Black, Wenatchee, Wash., 
$25; Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., $15; C. 
L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $5. Northern Spy— 
KF. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C. 100 Rome 
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Beauty apple trees (Iraser Valley Nurseries, 
Ltd., Aldergrove, B. C€.), value $25, and $10 
cash; J. D. Honsberger, Grand Forks, B. C., 


$15; Jas. Gartrell, Summerland, B. C., $5. Maid- 
en Blush—C. L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $25. 
Rome Beauty—C. L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., 
50 Montmorency cherry trees (If. W. Meneray, 
Crescent Nursery Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa), 
value $17.50, and and $17.50 cash; Tedford Bros., 
Wenatchee, Wash., $15; T. J. Black, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $5. Cox’s Orange Pippin—Alex. Stewart, 
Summerland, B. C., 100 Cox’s Orange Pippin 
trees, ((Layritz Nursery, ‘€o:, Vactoria;) B. ‘€.): 
valuems3si fe. Rae: 
$is; F. R. E. De 


De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., 
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King of Tompkins—C. L. Green, Wenatchee, 
Wash., 100 King of Tompkins trees (Layritz 
Nursery Co., Victoria, B. C.), value $25, and 
$10 cash; R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, B. C., 
$15; R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, B. C., $5. 
Spitzenberg—Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., 
100 Esopus Spitzenberg trees (Oregon Nursery 


Co., Orenco, Ore.), value $25, and $10 cash; 
Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $15; Yakima 
County Horticultural Union, $5. Gravenstein— 


J. T. Bealby, Nelson, B. C., $25; Victoria, B. C., 
Fruit-growers’ Exchange, $15; J. . Coatham, 
Sardis, B. C., $5. Grimes Golden—Tedford Bros., 
Wenatchee, Wash., 100 Winter Banana apple 
trees (Fraser Valley Nursery, Aldergrove, 


Ltd., 
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B. GC.), value $25, and $10 cash; EF. R. E. De 


Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $15; J. T. Bealby, Nel- 
son, B. C., $5. Winesap—T. J. Black, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., $25; Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, 


Wash., $15; Yakima County Horticultural Union, 
$5. Rhode Island Greening—C. L. Green, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., $25; Jas. Gaskell, Summerland, B. 
C., $15; R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, B. C., $5. 
Baldwin—Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., 50 
Anne cherry trees (Lafayette Nursery 
Lafayette, Ore.), value $17.50, and cash 
$17.50; C. LL. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., 
F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $5. 
Mahon White—Doyle & MacDonald, Willow Point, 
B. C., $25. Rambo (Extra)—H. Ingalls, Kere- 


Royal 
Co., 


see oad ge 
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meos, B. C., diploma. Golden Russett (N. Y.)— 


H. S. Fanquier, West Kootenay, diploma. Stark 
—C. M. Tripp, West Kootenay, diploma. Falla- 
water—H. Ingalls, Keremeos, B. C., diploma. 


Limited Display—R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, 
$250; Kelowna Board of Trade, $125; West 
Kootenay Fruit Exchange, $50; W. H. Armstrong, 
Keremeos, B. C., $25. 

Biggest Apples—R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, 
B. C., $150; H. W. Collins, Grand Forks, B. C., 
$75; F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $50; J. 
T. Smith, Kamloops, B. C., $25. Biggest Apple 
on Earth—Fred L. Post & Sons, Chelan, Wash., 
$100 solid gold medal; C. E. Weeks, Kelowna, B. 
C., $50 solid silver gold-embossed medal; C. L. 
Green, Wenatchee, Wash., $25 solid silver medal; 
R Fortune, Salmon Arm, B. C., $10 bronze 
medal. Freak Apple—C. L. Green, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $10 bronze medal. 

Pack Awards. 3%-Tier Pack—Tedford Bros., 
Wenatchee, Wash., $75; C. L. Green, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $37.50; C. L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash., 
$12.50; T. J. Black, Wenatchee, Wash., $10 bronze 
metal. 4-Tier Pack—H. L. Tedford, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $100; Mrs. John Smith, Spence’s Bridge, 
B. C., $50; J. W. Bennett, Mayne Island, B. C., 
$25. 4%-Tier Pack—J. W. Morris & Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., $100; Mrs. John Smith, Spence’s 
Bridge, B. Co., $50. 5-Tier Pack—Tedford Bros., 
Wenatchee, Wash., $75; C. L. Green, Wenatchee, 
Wash., $37.50; W. W. Sawyer, Sunnyside, Wash., 
$12.50; Mrs. John Smith, Spence’s Bridge, B. C., 
$10 bronze medal. Shipping Pack Special—J. W. 
Cockle, West Kootenay, $25 solid silver medal; 
F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C., diploma. 

Special Sweepstakes—To the winner of the most 
prizes of all kinds, $75 solid gold medal, C. L. 
Green, Wenatch, Wash., to the winner of the 
most first prizes, $100 gold medal, C. L. Green, 
Wenatchee, Wash.; to the winner of the most 


H. E. VAN DEMAN 


Contributing editor of “Better Fruit,” chief judge 
at the National Apple Show, Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Western Montana Apple Show, Missoula, 
Montana; Canadian National Apple Show, Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia; Hood River Apple Show, 
Hood River, Oregon, and Oregon Apple Show, 
Portland, Oregon. Chief fruit judge at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific and many other great expositions. 


first prizes, Single-box Display, $25 silver medal, 
Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, Wash.; to the winner 
of the most prizes in Plate Display, $25 silver 
medal, C. L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash.; to the 
winner of most first prizes in Plate Display, $25 
silver medal, C. L. Green, Wenatchee, Wash.; to 
the winner of the most first prizes in Class 3, $75 
solid gold medal, F. R. E. De Hart, Kelowna, 
B. C.; to the winner of most first prizes in Class 
4, $50 solid silver gold-embossed medal, C. L. 
Green, Wenatchee, Wash.; to the winner of most 
artistically-arranged competitive exhibit, $100 
solid gold medal, R. H. Fortune, Salmon Arm, 
B. C.; to the exhibitor making most entries in 
all classes, $25 solid silver medal, F. R. E. De 
Hart, Kelowna, B. C. Fruit Magazine Special— 
To the winner of most first prizes by any ex- 
hibitor in Canada, $150 solid gold medal, F. R. 
E. De Hart, Kelowna, B. C. Three Best Boxes 
or Barrel Sweepstakes—Tedford Bros., Wenatchee, 
Wash. (Spitzenberg), $75; C. L. Green, Wenat- 
chee, Wash. (Mammoth Black Twig), $50; J. T. 
Bealby, Nelson, B. C. (Golden Russet), $25. 
Crab Apples. Single Box—J. T. Bealby. Nel- 
son, B. C., $5. Plate Hyslop—F. R. E. De 


Hart, Kelowna, B. C., $2; C. L. Green, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., $1. Martha—C. w. Green, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., $2 Transcendent—C. L. Green, 
Wenatchee, Wash., $2. General Grant—J. T. 


Bealby, Nelson, B. C., $2. 
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MISSOULA’S WESTERN MONTANA APPLE SHOW 


BY A. L. BREITENSTEIN, SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MISSOULA, MONTANA 


VO six men the Missoula Chamber 
of Commerce let the destiny of 
the second annual Western Mon- 

tana Apple Show for the year 1910. It 
is only necessary to quote the utterances 
of several apple show experts to prove 
that this event held at Missoula, October 
10th to 15th, was a success. Hon. H. S. 
Van Deman, of Washington, D. C., con- 
sidered the best apple judge in the 
United States and who passed upon the 
products of this show, in an address to 
the business men at Missoula remarked: 
“This is one of the finest and best apple 
shows for its size that I have ever viewed. 
Your varieties are excellent and of 
splendid commercial value, and the qual- 
ity has increased 300 per cent from the 
show of 1909.” Ren H. Rice, secretary 
of the National Apple Show, made a 
special trip to see Missoulas Annual 
Apple Show, and when escorted into the 
huge tent where the apples were dis- 
played, stopped short and said, “Amaz- 
ing, astonishing, wonderful; 1 had no 
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BEAUTIFUL SILVER TROPHY CUP 
Given by the Portland Commercial Club for best 
ten boxes of apples grown in an Oregon orchard. 
Won by John Hackel, of Hood River, Oregon, 
National Apple Show, Spokane, Washington, and 

Chicago, Illinois. 


idea western Montana’s soil brought 
forth such surprising varieties as these.” 

The six men 
getically, earnestly and industriously to 
shape this special event to auspicious 
dimensiens, were F. M. 
wholesale grocer, who acted as president; 
Fred J. Erfert, an expert apple grower, 
was general vice president, while A. J. 
3reitenstein, secretary of the Missoula 
Chamber of Commerce, carried out the 
publicity ideas and served as secretary 
and treasurer. The other directors were 
F. S. Lusk, president of the First Na- 
toinal Bank; M. I. Dean, State Fruit 
Inspector, and A. L. Stone, editor of the 
Missoulian. 

The decorations of the huge tent in 
which the show was held this year were 
especially attractive; this tent, 60x130 
feet, was broken in the center by a large 
band stand from which band concerts 
were given each afternoon and evening. 
In addition, there were other musical 


who worked so ener- 


Lockman, a 


and vaudeville stunts that not only 
amused but brought back spectators a 
second time. On one side of the tent 
were the box displays and on the other 
the plate exhibits. Down the center on 
each end were the different commercial 
club booths, showing off their fruits, 


Over one hundred varieties of apples 
were shown, the most prominent being 
the McIntosh, Jonathan, Belleflower, 
Gano and Northern Spy. These are con- 
sidered the leaders in commercial var- 
ieties in Western Montana. Of course 


many other varieties are really excellent 
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grains and vegetables. In addition there 
were, of course, vegetable and grain sec- 
tions, allowing farmers not growing 
fruits to compete for some very liberal 
premiums. 

This year an expert apple packer gave 
daily demonstrations on the important 
and best commercial packs. For the 
grower this was an interesting part of 
the show, and was intently watched by 
eager learners. lectures and addresses 
were also given by horticultural experts 
and frvit growers of renown. 


from all standpoints; for instance, the 


Rome Beauty, Northwest Greening. 
Aiken, Delicious, Gravenstein, King, 
Rhode Island Greening and Wagener. 
Over seven hundred entries were made 
in the Western Montana Apple Show 


this year, a large majority of the ex- 
hibitors being from the renowned and 
glorious Bitter Root Valley. The fertile 
Plains Valley was also well represented, 
and of course the territory adjacent to 
Missoula had many entries. Some of 
the important winners were as follows: 
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Best 20 boxes commercial apples—H. A. Briggs, 
Victor, Mont., first prize, $50; Valley Mercantile 
Co., Hamilton, Mont., second, $30. Jonathans 
won this premium. 

Best display of in Bitter Root 


apples grown 


Valley—Ben Kress, Hamilton, Mont., first, $50. 
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PRIZE CELERY GROWS THE SAME AS 
RED APPLES 
Exhibited at the Western Montana Apple Show 
Missoula, Montana, 1910 
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Best box McIntosh apples—H. Platt & Sons, of 
Como, Mont., first prize. 

Best commercial packed box of apples—Ben 
Kress, Hamilton, Mont., first with McIntosh. 

Best packed box of Rome Beauty and Northern 
Spy—Ben Kress, first. 

Best 10 boxes McIntosh apples grown in Bitter 
Root Valley—Ben Kress, first. 

3est five boxes McIntosh apples—E. A. John- 
son, of Hamilton, Mont., first prize of $50. 

Best 10 boxes commercial apples—H. A. Briggs, 
first, $25; ©. W. Kerr, Florence, second, $15; 
¢. E. Lucas, Missoula, third, $10. 

Best five boxes commercial apples—Allomont 
Orchards, Lo Lo, first $12, with Aikens; W. 
Wilson, of Paradise, second, and H. A. Briggs. of 
Victor, third. 

Best to plates, different varieties grown by one 
individual—M. H. White, of Florence, first, $10; 
J. P. McCain, of Charleton, second, $5. 

Following are a few of the plate winners: The 
McIntosh prize was $10, and the others secured 
¢5; Aiken, Allomont Orchards; Lo Lo; Ben 
Davis, W. A. Wilson, Paradise; Bellflower, vw. 
H. Rock, Lo Lo; Chenango, H. A. Briggs, Victor; 
Duchess, H. A. Briggs, Victor; Delicious, H. 
Platt & Sons, Como; Geno, Mary Westby, Mis- 
soula; Grimes Golden, Mary Westby, Missoula; 
Jonathan, \W. A. Wilson, Paradise; King, M. 
H. Pierce, Plains; McIntosh, Ben Kress, Hamil- 
ton; Northern Spy, Ben Kress, Hamilton; Spitz- 
enberg, Wm. Dallas, Missoula; Snow, H. Platt & 
Sons, Como; Twenty Ounce, C. E. Lucas, Mis- 
soula; Wagener, Ben Kress, Hamilton. 


Of course the above were merely a few 
of the many varieties represented; the 
displays of crabs, pears, peaches, plums 
and grapes were many and varied. Those 
with the blue cards attached pulled 
down many valuable premiums. Over 
$3,500.00 was given in cash and special 
bonuses. There were no carload lots 
shown, as the directors of the fair de- 
cided to eliminate this class, due to lack 
of display space. 
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A section that caused a great deal of 
interesting comment was that set aside 
for canned goods and oven stuff. There 


Western “Montana Apple Show 


Missoula, Montana 
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were thirty-three entries for the best 
apple pie shown, Mrs. Mary Cronburg, of 
Missoula, capturing the premium, one 
case of Hills Brothers steel cut coffee, 
valued at $15.00. 

From all standpoints, and especially 
from an educational point, the show was 
a decided success; it gave the exhibitor 
an opportunity to compare his product 
with that of his neighbor’s, and if su- 
perior, ascertain how to improve his 
conditions or methods. To learn what 
the correct type is and how to develop it. 

A man who makes an early determina- 
tion to produce display products, studies 
to improve his methods and gives his 
crops better care, which tends to im- 
prove his entire farm, thereby increasing 
its value. 

It shows to the community what im- 
proved methods will produce, thereby 
stimulating all to do better. It shows to 
visitors what can be produced and places 
the exhibitor’s farm in the foreground 
as one of the best in the country. 

From the standpoint of the state, it 
helps to show the world the advantages 
of the state and the character of the 
products produced, which adds to the 
agricultural value of the entire state. 

The agricultural value of a state is 
measured by the quality and quantity of 
the products of the farm; hence this 
value rests in the hands of the farmer, 
and it behooves every soil owner to 
show the best that can be grown on his 
farm. Generally the premiums won are 
sufficient remuneration to pay for all ex- 
tra labor and time. 

The Western Montana Apple Show is 
fostered by the Missoula Chamber of 
Commerce, this organization putting up 
the money to bring before the world one 
of the resources of the third largest 
state in the union. 
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OREGON SHOW EXCELS ALL PREVIOUS DISPLAYS 


NENTY thousand persons visited 
| the Portland Apple Show Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day of last week in the Majestic Theater 
building, at Fifth and Washington. The 
exhibit was held under the auspices of 
the Oregon State Horticultural Society 
and far exceeded any display of a similar 
character in the number of exhibits and 
in point of attendance ever held in the 
state. 

Hood River exhibitors won nearly 
every prize of importance. It took the 
sweepstakes prize, the leading trophy in 
the show, carrying a $250 purse The 
Dalles won second prize, with $175, and 
the Hillsboro Board of Trade was third, 
gaining a $75 bounty. When the judge, 
H. E. Van Damen, of Washington, D. C., 
passed upon the smaller contests, such 
as the 25-box competition and the five 
boxes of Spitzenbergs and New,towns, 
Hood River also won, and in the three- 
box awards Hood River was equally suc- 
cessful. 

The displays occupied two floors of the 
building, each being decorated with the 
green of the apple leaf and the red of the 
Spitzenberg. The racks crossed each 
floor and almost to the ceiling boxes of 
apples were piled, arranged to harmonize 
colors of the fruit. Hood River had the 
largest exhibit, while Mosier, The Dalles 
and Dufur were not lagging far behind. 
Washington County had a pretty exhibit, 
consisting of a shield in colors, with the 
picture of George Washington in the cen- 
ter. Stars, shields, bars and all of the 
emblems of the National flag were 
worked into a large and complete design. 

Coos Bay, Yamhill, Salem, Albany, 
Benton County, Eugene, Lakeview and a 
dozen other counties and towns were 
represented on the tables, in the racks or 
in plates. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the show was the apple pie contest, for 
which there were several hundred en- 
tries. One pie, cooked in a zinc tub, en- 
tered by H. H. Haynes, of Portland, 
was one of the drawing cards of the 
show. 2 

Homer C. Atwell, of Forest Grove, 
president, and Frank W. Power of Port- 
land, secretary-treasurer of the Horticul- 
tural Society, were re-elected and re- 
ceived many compliments for the man- 
ner in which they conducted the show. 

Hood River won everything in sight 
at the Portland Apple Show in the 
awarding of the prizes Thursday. It 
was first in the sweepstakes prize, first 
in the 25-box contest, first in the five- 
box prize, first in Spitzenbergs and 
first in Yellow Newtowns. In fact, the 
only prize worth mentioning that it did 
not pin to its banner was the three- 
box Spitzenberg, which was won by 
the Salem Fruit Union. In point of 
markings the Hood River apples stood 
first on account of symmetry, proper 
size and quality, and the color was all 
that the presiding judge desired. 

“The Hood River apple-growers,” 
said H. E. Van Deman, the judge, “have 
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been in so many apple shows that they 
have the art down almost to perfec- 
tion. They seem to know just how to 
pack, how to polish and how to sort 
for form.” 

Second place in the sweepstakes prize 
was won by The Dalles, while the Hills- 
boro Board of Trade was in third place. 
The $250 Louis W. Hill prize for apples 


grown in a section tributary to the Great 
Northern was won by The Dalles. In 
the contest for the Howard Elliott prize 
of the Northern Pacific, the Hillsboro 
Board of Trade received the $250 
donated by the railway. 

When Professor Van Deman, in his 
round of judging, reached the Mosier ex- 
hibit and found 30 boxes of three-tier 
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Yellow Newtowns and Spitzenbergs, 54 
to the box, he shook his head and said: 

“There is no use, boys. You have a 
good apple, a dandy but it is too large. 
It will not meet the requirements of 
standardization adopted by the American 
Society. With your size too large you 
will be cut in points so as to put you out 
of the competition.” 

This proved a great disappointment to 
the Mosier exhibtors, who had an ex- 
hibit of 150 boxes. The delegation from 
this growing apple district was com- 
posed of C. A. Monger, J. K. McGregor, 
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Dr. D. Robinson, A. Carpenter, John P. 
Ross, Fred Shogren and Ed Chase. 
The apples have attracted much atten- 
tion in the two days of the show. Ed 
Howe, who has the display in charge, 
said that even if the apples were too big 
to come within the measurements of the 
American Society, they found a ready 
sale, as the whole crop had been disposed 
of to big hotels and cafes of Chicago 
and New York. The apples are of high 
color and splendid shape. It is the policy 
of promologists, Professor Van Deman 
said, to keep the size of the apple down, 
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believing that commercially it will be 
better in the end. 

“Weare in the Hood River zone,” said 
J. K. McGregor, “and we believe that 
the future will show that Mosier has the 
best apple ground in the world.” 

The exhibit committee decided to give 
Mosier special mention as having the 
largest apples of the commercial varie- 
ties. 

One of the varieties of apples which 
is attracting attention is the WVander- 
pool, which for the first time is ex- 
hibited in the Portland show. It is 
the only genuine Oregon apple known 
to the orchardist, and he has known 
it only a few years. Professor Van 
Deman has refused to give it a rating 
for the reason that it has not been ac- 
cepted by the American Pomological So- 
ciety as a recogniezd variety. The Van- 
derpool has a history dating back 80 
years. It was in 1870 that David Van- 
derpool, a-pioneer of 1851, who came 
across the plains with an ox team, no- 
ticed a seedling growing outside of his 
orchard fence in Benton County. He 
thought nothing of it, and although it 
was a volunteer, permitted it to grow 
until it developed into a bearing tree. 
When the apples were ripe he noticed 
they were somewhat different in taste 
and of different size than the Spitzen- 
berg, which it closely resembled. Other 
seedlings were raised from the yolunteer 
tree. 

Before long Mr. Vanderpool had sev- 
eral trees of the same character, all true 
to the original type. It then dawned 
upon him that he had a new variety. 
Even then he paid no particular attention 
to the tree, except to call the attention 
of an occasional visitor to the good qual- 
ities of the fruit. Finally, at the Albany 
show a few years ago, the apple was ex- 
hibited by David Pombaugh, and consid- 
erable curiosity was aroused. 

It was evident that there would be a 
difference of opinion whether it would 
be recogniezd as a distinct variety, owing 
to its close resemblance in color to the 
Spiteznberg. Application has been made 
to the American Pomological Society, 
and action is expected at the next meet- 
ing. The Vanderpool is smaller than 
the Spiteznberg, although as a rule it 
develops to a good size. Its color is red, 
one side showing a lighter color, with 
alternating shades of light and dark red. 
It is a close-grained apple, possessed of 
a sub-acid flavor as compared with the 
strong acid of the Spitzenberg, and it is 
asserted that it keeps well. 

David Vanderpool died several years 
ago on the home place in Benton 
County, near the apple tree by which he 
was known. Today there are hundreds 
of apple trees in the county, either 
budded or grafted from the old tree. 
One man has an orchard of 300. 

C. I. Lewis, professor of horticulture 
of the Oregon Agricultural College, was 
present with his class in systematic com- 
mercial pomology. He took the class 
during the day from exhibit to exhibt 
to give the members a practical training 
in the varieties—name, size, color and | 
shape. He gives his class daily lectures 
upon the care and protection of the apple 
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tree. -The class is composed of A. A. 
Ashber, J. Q. Adams, C. C. Held, H. TF. 
Blase, 1. L. Royal, L. E. Palmer, F. W. 
Clyne, O. H. Elmer, H. E. Walberg, J. 
M. Speidel and C. C. Thompson. 

“Freak” apples, of which 
many on display, have attracted much 
attention. There is one Spiteznberg 
apple with a quarter Newtown skin of 
light green shade. The quarter could be 
sliced out and an expert would declare 
that it was from a Newtown. Another 
odd apple is a Yellow Newtown with 
two baby apples growing out of the skin. 
They are plain and well developed. There 
is a Baldwin with streaks of Arkansas 
Black skin and another Yellow Newtown 
is half a Baldwin, the color line being 
straight and distinct. 

Following is a 
awards: 


Sweepstakes—First prize, G. R. and John B. 
Castner, of Hood River, $250; second prize, The 
Dalles Business Men’s League, $175; third prize, 
Hillsboro Board of Trade, "$25. 

Louis W. Hill prize of $250—Won by The 
Dalles Business Men’s League. 

Howard Elliott prize of $250—Won by Hlills- 
boro Board of Trade. 

Twenty-five-box lots—First prize, 
Smith, Hood River, $100; second, If. C. Dethman, 
Hood River, $75; third, L. A. Herman, Hood 
River, $50; fourth, J. I Carter, Hood River, 
$25. 

Best five boxes (not more than two boxes of 
each vyariety)—First, Lawrence & Smith, Hood 
River, $50; second, Peter Mohr, Hood River, sil- 
ver medal; third, J. L. WCarter, Hood River, 
bronze medal. 


partial list of the 


Lawrence & 


Best five boxes of Spitzenbergs—First, J. L. 
Carter, Hood River, $50; second, F. A. Shogren, 
Mosier, silver medal; third, Peter Mohr, Tiood 


River, ‘bronze medal. 


First, Home 


Orchard Company of Hood River, $50; second, 
FE. B. Friday, silver medal; third, IF. C. Deth- 
man, bronze medal. 

Best three boxes First, Fred 
Jacobs, 25; second, Lawrence & Smith, Hood 
River, silver medal; third, J). L. Carter, bronze 
medal. 


3est three boxes of Ortleys—First, Peter Mohr, 
Hood River, $20; second, Butterfield Bros., siiver 


medal. 
Best three boxes of Wageners—Iirst, John 
Hakel, Hood River, silver cup, value $20; second, 


H. G. Rumbaugh, Albany, silver medal. 
Best three boxes in Mosier district—First, Mc- 


Carger & Nordby, Mosier, $20, offered by Port- 
land Hotel; second, If. A. Shogren, Mosier, silver 
medal; third, James E. Carpenter, Dayton, bronze 
medal. 


Best three boxes in W ‘llamette Valley—First, 
Edwin Hamer, Salem, $20; second, N. C. Jor- 
genson, Salem, silver medal; third, D, C. Wem 
Dorn, Dayton, bronze medal. 

Best two boxes, one of each variety—C. J. Tid- 
combe, of Scappoose, $20; second, N. C. Jorgen- 
son, Salem, silver medal; third, J. Beebe, Eu- 
gene, bronze medal. 

Prizes offered by the Corvallis Commerciil Club 
for the various exhibits from Benton County 
were awarded as follows: Best box of Spitzen- 
bergs, Baldwins, Northern Spys, Kings, Wageners, 
Ben Davis and best decorated box—H. G. Rum- 
baugh, Albany, $5 each. 


Lane County awards were: For the best box in 


First, F. L. Waite, Eugene, $10; 

second, J. Beebe, Eugene, $5. 
For Linn County the awards were: Best ex- 
hibit, Albany Commercial Club, $35; second, 


Henry Struckmeir, Thomas, $15. 

N. C. Jorgenson, of Salem, won the first prize 
for the best exhibit for Marion County. 

Best commercial packed box in Willamette Val- 


ley—H. G. Rumbaugh, of Albany, $10; second, 
Di C. Van Dorn, Dayton, bronze medal; third, 
Ernest Oleson, Gresham, diploma. 

Best box of Spitzenbergs—Iirst, Peter Mohr, 


Hood River, $25; second, IF. A. Shogren, Mosier, 
bronze medal; third, M. M. Hill, Hood River, 
diploma. 

Best box of Yellow Newtowns—First, Lawrence 
& Smith, Hood River, $25; second, IF*. P. Friday, 
Hood River, bronze medal; R. A. McCully, mood 
River, diploma. 

Best box of Jonathans—First, W. W.. Fike, 
Hood River, $25; second, H. Struckmier, Thomas, 
bronze medal; third, 3. Leis, Beaverton, diploma. 

Best Baldwins grown West of Cascades—First, 
Fr, Ll. W ae Eugene, $10; second, J. Beebe, bronze 
medal; Van Dorn, Dayton, diploma. 

Jest Ba Davis First, Epping & Rahles, Hood 
River, family scales; second, L. E. Clarke, Hood 
River, bronze medal; third, B. Lies, Beaverton, 
diploma. 


there were 
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Best Arkansas: Blacks 
Hood River, spraying device; 
Reeves, Mosier, bronze medal; 
Dorn, Dayton, diploma. 

Best Grimes Golden: First, 
Thomas pump; second, W. K. 
bronze medal. 

3est box of Hyde’s King—First, 
Smith, $10; W. K. Newell, Gaston, bronze medal. 

Best Northern Spy—First, Epping & Rahles, 
Hood River, 100 cherry trees; second, H. F. 
McCormack, Eugene, bronze medal; third, W. K. 
Newell, Gaston, diploma. 

Best Winter Banana—TFirst, Home Orchard Co., 
Hood River, 100 cherry trees; second, W. 
Walther, The Dalles, bronze medal. 

Best Delicious—First, W. S. Sherman, 
River, $5. 


First, Lawrence & Smith, 
second, Ed F. 
third, D. C. Van 


Henry Strickmeier, 
Newell, Gaston, 


Lawrence & 


Tlood 


i 
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Best Gano—First, Lawrence & Smith, Hood 
River, $5; second, B. Leis, Beaverton, bronze 
medal; third, Ed F. Reeves, Mosier, diploma. 


Best King—First, D. C. Van Dorn, Dayton, $5; 
second, H. G. Rumbaugh, Albany, bronze medal. 

Best box of Red-Cheeked Pippin—First, John 
Ross, Mosier; second, D. C. Van Dorn, Dayton, 
bronze medal; third, B. Leis, Beaverton. 

3est Rome Beauty—First, W. K. Newell, Gas- 
ton, $5; second, J. If. Dangerfield, Scappoose, 
bronze medal; third, F. A. Gregory, Portland, 
diploma. 

Best Vanderpool 
bany, $5. 

3est Winesap—L. E. 

Hood River County 
M. M. Hill, $10; second, L. E. 
W. Frike, diploma. Yellow N 
Orchard Co:, $25; second, W. 


Red—H. G. Rumbaugh, AI- 
Clark, Hood River, $5. 

i Spitzenberg, first. 
Clark, $10; third, 


Fike, $10; third, 
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Portland, Oregon 
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BESIDES OTHER PRIZES 


1910, 
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F. P. Friday, diploma. Pears—Best box ort Win- silver medal. Single plates—Baldwin, first, George 
ter Nellis—First, H. F. McCormack, Eugene; Evans, Mosier; second, Romeo Goulet, Brooks; 
second, F. E. Waite, Eugene. Ben Davis, first, C. L. McKenna, Portland; second, 


Special—Best box of any variety not mentioned W. K. Newell, Gaston; Gano, first, J. E. Carpen- 
—Ortlev, E. H. Ehrk, Hood River; Wagener, F. ter, Mosier; second, W. K. Newell, Gaston; Jona- 
P. Friday, of Hood River; Black Twig, first, than, Henry Struckmeir, Thomas; Northern Spy, 
Lawrence & Smith, Hood River; second, H. O. C. J. Tithcombe, Scappooose; _ Red-Cheeked Pip- 
Silverholz, Hood River. Golden Russets—James pin, J. E. Chipman, Oregon City; Rome Beaty 


E. Carpenter, of Hood River. first, F. C. Dethman, Hood River; second, J 
Exhibit on plates—First, J. L. Carter, Hood Carpenter, Mosier; Spitzenberg, first, W. K. 
River, $5; second, James E. Carpenter, Mosier, Newell; second, F. C. Dethman, Hood River; 
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Swaar, F. C. Dethman, Hood River; Wagener, 
first, James, E. Carpenter, Mosier; second, F. A. 
Gregory, Portland; Winesap, W. K. Newell, Gas- 
ton; Winter Banana, F. A. Gregory, Portland; 
Yellow Bellflower, first, F. C. Dethman, Hood 
River; second, F. L. Waite, Eugene; Newtown, 
first, M. V. Rand, Hood River; second, F. vu. 
Dethman. Diplomas were given to each winner. 

Largest apple in the show—J. L. Carter, Hood 
River; variety, Gloria Mundi. 


Five boxes of Spitzenberg apples, 
selected from the Mosier exhibit in the 
Portland Apple Show, to be sent to 
Emperor William I. of Germany by 
express, won the attention of the thou- 
sands who visited the show yesterday. 
The Mosier exhibit was withdrawn from 
the sweepstakes contest, owing to the 
ruling of the presiding judge that the 
apples were too large to meet the require- 
ments of the American Pomological 
Society. The apples were three-tier, 34 
to the box. Those to be sent to the Ger- 
man Emperor are uniformly of this size, 
and are deep red, with pink underglow, 
clear of skin, rounding at the base and 
very slightly inclined to bell shape. 

The tables on the second floor, on 
which were located the display of insects 
and fungus growths from the Oregon 
Agricultural College, under the charge of 
Professor Bradley, assisted by two of his 
students, attracted attention. Explana- 
tions were constantly given of the value 
of precautions and the use of lime- 
sulphur solution for destroying fungus 
pests. ; 

“IT want to say,” said Professor Van 
Deman, when he campleted his work of 
judging, “that Oregon‘is an apple state 
to which there is no superior in the 
world. I do not mean by that it is supe- 
rior to the Washington orchards, for I 
class all this section in one common apple 
territory. You have the world beaten in 
quality, size and color. Your color is 
what sells your apples in the East, 
coupled with the honesty of your pack. 
If you will continue to put your con- 
science into your apple box, you will win 
the markets of the world. There is no 
end to the possibilities of the apple mar- 
kets of the world. If you organize—and 
I believe in the fruitgrowers organizing 
for the purpose of handling their product 
through a common agency—you can 
never supply the demand for the choice 
product of the Pacific Coast. The world 
beckons to you. It is only for you to 
listen to the voice of the market and win 
yourselves fame and fortune.” 

Within 60 days, Homer C. Atwell, of 
Forest Grove, president of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society and of Portland Apple 
Show, will issue a call for a convention 
to be held in Portland of the apple- 
growers of the Pacific Northwest to 
organize a co-operative selling agency 
company, with $500,000 capital, to dispose 
of the $5,000,000 apple crop of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho every year. 

Details of the organization of the com- 
pany will be considered by the members 
of the convention. Prominent apple- 
growers, representing different districts, 
will be present to participate in the for- 
mation of the company and the lines to 
be followed will be along those perfected 
by the raisin-growers of the Sacramento 
Valley, California, the orange-growers of 
Riverside, California, and the pear-grow- 
ers of the Rogue River Valley, Oregon. 
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THE NATIONAL HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS SHOW 


h fF MORE pleasing effect could 
have been produced with fruits 
and flowers and decorative ma- 

terial, than that which presented itself to 

the visitors upon their entrance into the 

Third Annual Exposition of the National 

Horticultural Congress, recently held at 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. The whole effect 

was one of beauty and splendor and re- 

flected much credit upon the management 

of the exposition. The centerpiece was a 

large palm tree surrounded with flowers 

and shrubs, presented by the Louisi- 
ana delegation. About this center was 
arranged the long tables which held the 
plate displays of all kinds of fruits and 
nuts. At'the sides of these tables were 
the carload displays reaching from the 
table level to the balcony. The effect 
of such an arrangement can hardly be 
described. The auditorium in which the 
exposition was held has been recently 
decorated, being finished in Old English 
design, and the green and white of these 
decorations blended well with the fruits 
and flowers and the smilax which 


REN H. RICE 
Successful manager of the National Apple Show, 
Spokane, Washington, and Chicago, Illinois 


abounded everywhere. At the farther 
end of the room above the stage was 
hung a large painting illustrating a 
“Bloom Sunday in the Grand+Valley” of 
Colorado, 

Governor Carroll of lowa expressed, in 
the opening remarks of his welcome 
address, the thoughts of most of the 
exposition visitors. Governor Carroll 
said: “You have every reason to feel 
proud of this exposition. It is beautiful 
and far beyond my expectations. I had 
no idea of the magnitude of the work the 
promoters of this institution were doing. 
It will be of immense advantage to all 
our people for it is something of a revel- 


BY L. GREEN, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


ation of our possibilities, and I hope 
many will avail themselves of the privi- 
leges you are affording them by gathering 
such a splendid exhibit for their inspec- 
tion and information. 

“The arrangement of the fruit, its 
quality, its beauty and its generous 
abundance all contribute to the most 
pleasing effect.” 

The National Horticultural Congress 
has endeavored to make these expositions 
different from all others by keeping the 
educational value of each feature upper- 
most in the minds of the exhibitors and 
visitors. They have spared neither effort 


nor expense to realize this ideal, and the 


last exposition certainly crowned their 
efforts with success. They secured the 
best horticultural talent available for 
lectures and demonstrations. Their music 
has been furnished by the highest priced 
band in the country. This year the 
American Ladies’ Band furnished this 
part of the entertainment. Governors 
and senators spoke at frequent intervals 
from the platform. In order that the 
educational features of the program 
might not be interrupted the lectures 
were held in a lecture room adjacent to 
the main auditorium, and that the public 
appreciated this feature was evidenced by 
the large crowds which attended from 
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day to day. Lectures covering the whole 
held of horticulture were given each day. 
And as a corn show was held in connec- 
tion lectures upon other agricultural 
topics were given from time to time. 

A spraying machine competition was 
held in which some of the principal man- 
ufacturers of spraying machines were 
entered. This competition was held under 
the auspices of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, and was sanc- 
tioned by them only upon assurance that 
the tests should be made in a thorough 
and scientific manner. A report of this 
competition will appear in Better Fruit. 

Spraying demonstrations occupied a 
place in each day’s program under. the 
direction of Prof. G. R. Bliss, of the lowa 
State College Extension Department. 
These were well attended and much 
interest was shown in them as well 
in a study of the different types of spray- 
ing machines and other implements used 
in orchard operations which were upon 
exhibition. 
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Iowa and Nebraska. Fruit of ten varie- 
ties was arranged and judged by men 
selected for the purpose, after which the 
students’ teams placed the fruit and 
gave their reasons for placing, orally. 
The team ranking highest for three suc- 
cessive years gains permanent possession 
of a silver loving cup, presented by the 
Omaha Bee. This cup was won last year 
by the Nebraska team and this year by 
the Lowa team. 
a be : ; es Among the exhibits of fruits, which 
sg, ; a Re make up the principal feature of any fruit - 
2, wae Sak . show, were many carload lots from the 
CLL ee } . West and South. These were artistically 
; - arranged as has been suggested. Idaho 
_rbghe a, eae © ; ‘ 2 Bye, 1 : probably had the largest combined dis- 
play of any state. Carloads were received 


Cc. E. M I N Cc Ee rR. , : = a 2 2) from Boise, Nampa, Payette and Council. 


These were all in the hands of men who 


EB. : CRYSTAL SPRINGS & know how to put up good exhibits. The 


Mat Nampa exhibit occupied a prominent 
ARMBURG., Lown ee. ao] place to the right of the entrance, with 

. uw the Payette exhibit opposite and the 
Council exhibit behind it. These as well 
as many of the other exhibits were 
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prize fruit which is produced. 

The exhibit which took more premiums 
than any other in the contest was the 
Colorado exhibit from Mesa, Delta, 
Montrose and Montezuma Counties. 
Over sixty ribbons were placed upon 
these plates. The Colorado growers went 
in together to make one of the most 
attractive exhibits shown. This exhibit 
was attended by a group of experts who 
were glad to answer any and all questions 
relative to methods of production, care 
and packing of fruit as well as to climate 
and cost of land in Colorado. One of 
their features was moving pictures show- 
ing orchard operations and scenery in 
different valleys of their state. This was 
a very effective method of advertising 
opportunities in the West. 

Just back of the Colorado exhibit was 
that of the Manville lruit Company and 
the Boise Valley Commercial Club. This 
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quality of apples ranked high according 
to the grouping of the score card. The 
beauty of this exhibit was largely due to 
the efforts of Mr. B. F. Hurst, who had 
it in charge. 

Twin Falls, Idaho, had the best exhibit 
at the exposition, from the standpoint of 
variety. Their exhibit contained a large 
variety of apples in addition to large 
quantities of vegetables of every type 
as well as field products, showing the 
possibilities of diversified farming in that 
region. This was in the hands of Mr. 
A. P. Senior, of Twin Falls. 

Chelan, Washington, had a small 
exhibit of first-class fruit, prominent in 
which was the Delicious apple. They 
won first premium on this variety as well 
as a few others. This was all non- 
irrigated fruit and showed the possibilities 
of production in that region. 

Of the Middle Western States, Mr. 
C. E. Mincer, of Iowa, had the largest 
exhibit. Mr. Mincer attracted much 
attention because of the quality of his 


L. G. MONROE 
Secretary First Canadian National Apple Show, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, 1910, and now pub- 
licity manager Panama Exposition, to be held at 


San Diego, California. This exposition will be 
held in connection with the Panama Exposition, 
San Francisco, California, 1915. 


fruit at last year’s exposition. He also 
attracted his share of attention this year, 
because he was one of the few men in his 
section who was able to save his crop by 
orchard-heating. He had a large number 
of boxes as well as a variety of plate 
displays. One feature of this exhibit was 
a large number of boxes which were 
shown at last year’s exposition and kept 


over in cold storage for this year’s . 
display. 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska were 


well represented in the plate displays, 
and each had a few boxes on exhibit. 
Texas sent a large display of apples, 
citrus fruits and nuts. They were given 
first premium on artistic display. A 
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large “Lone Star’ decorated the center 
of one of their big tables. 

Louisiana was represented with an 
exhibit which was made up of a diversi- 
fed lot of fruits. One day was given 
over to this delegation and was known 
as “New Orleans Day.” A large dele- 
gation from New Orleans made it quite 
apparent that their city was the “logical 
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point” for the Panama Exposition in 
1915. The Governor of Louisiana was to 
have been the principal speaker on that 
day, but was detained at the last moment 
and Senator Barrett of Louisiana spoke 
in his place. The senator won his hearers 
and gave a very good address. 

Arkansas was represented by its State 
Horticultural Society, under the man- 
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agement of Mr. D. E. Eicher. They had 
a splendid exhibit from the Ozark region 
and took first premium on photographs 
showing orchard operations and products. 
The Arkansas exhibit and the Council, 
[daho, exhibits were side by side and 
attracted much attention by their diver- 
sity of fruits and artistic displays. 
Professors Hutt and Shaw, of Raleigh, 
North Crolina, were in charge of their 
state exhibits. The quality and variety 
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of their exhibits are shown by the fact 
that they took sweepstakes prize for the 
best general display of fruits. This dis- 
play contained apples, pears, persimmons, 
citrus fruits, nuts and canned fruits and 
vegetables, and won many blue ribbons 
in the plate and nut contests. These 
exhibits covered two long tables and 
were very well arranged. 

Maine was represented by a small 
exhibit of excellent plate displays, upon 


EXHIBIT. OF 
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which Mr. True, the exhibitor, won sev- 
eral blue ribbons. 

The booth which contained the canned 
fruit was a pretty sight and brought out 
many methods of canning fruit. The 
canned goods were arranged upon shelves 
and all entries were assembled together, 
thus making the display of more interest. 

The most beautiful booth was that of 
the J. F. Wilcox Floral Co. This firm 
had the decorating of the main audi- 
torium in-charge, and the beauty of both 
the booth and the auditorium speak well 
for Mr. Roy Wilcox, the decorator. This 
booth was daily supplied with fresh 
flowers, which kept it fresh and attract- 
ive. The design represented a room in 
one corner of which a bright grate fire 
was burning. 

The vegetable room adjoined the main 
auditorium and was well filled with the 


AUGUST WOLF 
Publicity manager of the National Apple Show, 
Spokane, Washington, and Chicago, Illinois 


best that gardens from all parts of the 
country could supply. 

The awards were made by the follow- 
ing committee of judges: Hon. Silas 
Wilson, of Nampa, Idaho; Prof. C. P. 
Close, of Maryland; Mr. Butts, a com- 
mission man of Omaha, and Mr. Walker, 
of Crete, Nebraska. General satisfaction 
was expressed by the exhibitors concern- 
ing the placing of the exhibits. That the 
judging was close was evidenced by the 
careful manner in which the judges went 
about their work. 

The principal prizewinners are given 
below: 

While several hundred premiums were given 
upon plates of apples, the following are those 
given on some of the more prominent commercial 
varieties: Arkansas, R. B. Boyd, Grand _ Junc- 
tion, Colo.; Baldwin, J. A. Carr, Council, Idaho: 
Ben Davis, E. P. Taylor, Grand Junction, Colo.:; 
Black Ben Davis, H. A. Richardson, Delta, Colo.; 
Buckingham, W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C.; Colo- 
rado Orange, H. A. Richardson, Delta, Colo.: 
Spitzenberg, E. Taylor; Grimes Golden, 
Nampa Fruit Growers’ Association; Ingram, D. 
E. Eicher, Bentonville, Ark; Jonathan, Payette 
Valley Commercial Club; King David, W. J. 


Wilson; McIntosh. James C. True, Maine; North- 
ern Spy, James C. True, Maine; Rome Beauty, 
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Payette Valley Commercial Club; Stayman Wine- 
sap, . Richardson, Delta, Colo.; Wealthy, 
J. A. Carr, Council, Idaho: Winesap, E. P. Tay- 
lor; Winter Banana, J. A. Carr; Delicious, H. 
D. Miller, Chelan, Wash. 

Sweepstakes, commercial apple display—Council 
Bluffs Commercial Club trophy. Tirst prize valued 
at $500. This exhibit was limited to five varieties, 
five boxes of each variety. Won by B. F. Hearst 
for the Boise Commercial Club. 

Cartoad contest, commercial apples—Open to all; 
Six hundred dollars in cash prizes. First premium 
$300. Two hundred ten barrels or 630 boxes to 
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Show, Spokane, Washington, November, 1910. 
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constitute a carload. Won by the Payette Valley, 
Idaho. 

County commercial apple special—Prize, copper 
trophy, presented by the National Horticultural 
Congress; valued at $100. Five varieties to be 
shown in standard boxes, five boxes of each vari- 
ety. Won by J. A. Carr, of Council, Idaho. 

Individual commercial apple special—Prize, one 
Bean Magic spray pump. Exhibit to consist of 
four varieties to be shown in standard boxes, three 
boxes of each variety. Won by Nampa, Idaho. 

Gulf States special apples, plate display—First 
prize, silver trophy, valued at $150. For the best 
display of apples from any of the Gulf States, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia. Won by 
North Carolina. 

Commercial package exhibit, barrel of apples— 
First prize, a man’s overcoat, won by Professor 
Hutt, of North Carolina. e 

Gerner special—For the best standard box of 
apples exhibited by any individual from any state 
in the Union—Won by H. A. Richardson, Delta, 
Colorado. First prize, a silver trophy valued at 


$75. 

Stark Brothers’ special—For best plate Delicious 
apples. 250 Delicious apple trees, won by H. D. 
Miller, Chelan, Wash. 

Six plates of winter apples for 
Exhibit to consist of six varieties. 
Nampa, Idaho. 

Ten plates shown by any grower, any variety— 
Won by Nampa, Idaho. 

Largest sound apple—Prize, a gold medal, won 
by J. A. Carr, Council, Idaho, with a Wolf River 
apple of large size and splendid color and texture. 

Rome Beauty apple, best bushel box—Prize 250 
Rome Beauty apple trees, 1 year old, 4 to 5 feet in 
height, won by the Manville Fruit Company, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Scalescide special 


family use— 
Won by 


Silver trophy. Trophy becones 
the property of the exhibitor winning it twice. 
Won this year by J. A. Carr, Council, Idaho, on 
one box of each of three varieties. 

Special, orchard photos, best collection of orchard 
views—Prize, silver loving cup. Size, excellence, 
arrangement and educational value considered. 
Won by D. E. Eicher, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Four hundred fifty dollars in prizes for the best 
general display, other than vegetables, made bv 
any state—North Carolina won the first prize of 
$300 by having the largest variety of fruits and 
nuts of good quality. 

General district or county display, United States, 
Mexico and Canada—Won by Colorado. First 
prize, a beautiful sterling silver trophy valued at 
$150, given by The National Horticultural Con- 
gress. 
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Best general display of pears in commiercial 
packages—First prize, copper loving cup, won by 
J. A. Carr, Council, Idaho, on several boxes of 
most excellent pears. 

General collection of nuts shown by one exhib- 
itor—First prize, silver loving cup, won by C. B. 
Shaw, Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Shaw had a large 
variety as well as a large collection of nuts, includ- 
ing chestnuts, peanuts, almonds, pecans, etc. 

General collection of citrus and other sub-trop- 
ical fruits—First prize, a beautiful silver trophy 
valued at $300, won by C. S. Canada, of Houston, 
Texas. 

Exhibit of grape fruit—First prize, silver loving 
cup, won by C. S. Canada. 

3est box of oranges—JFirst prize, silver loving 
cup, won by C. S. Canada. 

Most artistic and well-kept general floral display 
—First prize, silver loving cup, won by Roy Wil- 
cox, Council Bluffs. 


There much 


was discussion as to 


whether it would be advisable to hold the’ 


next annual exposition in Council Bluffs 


: : x 
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or in one of the other cities which were 
bidding for it. The general expression 
of the exhibitors was that more courteous 
treatment could not have been accorded 
them than was received this year at the 
hands of the Council Bluffs people, but 
some of them thought that a change of 
location would be an advantage from an 
advertising standpoint. The location of 
the next exposition was left to the execu- 
tive committee, and it is probable that 
if a change is made, the show will go to 
Saint Joseph, Missouri. Wherever it is 


held the officers of the next show will 
have a difficult task to equal the success 
of the past year. 
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FIRST PRIZE CARLOAD OF YELLOW NEWTOWN PIPPINS, SCORING 988 POINTS OUT OF 


A POSSIBLE 990, GROWN BY AVERY BROTHERS, HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 


NATIONAL 


APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1910 
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WHITE SALMON VALLEY, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT DISPLAY AT THE NATIONAL APPLE 
SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1910 
This display was in charge of Miss Cameron, who is shown in the picture, and who is probably the first 
woman publicity secretary of a development league or commercial club in the United States. 
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APPLE ANNUAL AT WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


BY JONATHAN EDWARDS, WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


HE first all-California apple show 

had its inception in October, 1909, 

when a committee of twenty-five 

local growers, packers and business men, 

was appointed by Mr. E. A. Hall, presi- 

dent of the Commercial League of 

Watsonville, to consider the advisability 

of holding an exhibition of the fruit, the 

production and marketing of which has 

long constituted the principal industry 
of the Pajaro Valley. 

For a considerable period the yearly 

shipments of apples from this valley had 


exceeded three thousand carloads. The 
yearly profits from the industry had run 
into millions of dollars. The production 
of other sections was increasing. Com- 
petition was constantly growing keener. 
This section had given comparatively 
little attention to the work of advertising 
itself or its products. As in all other 
sections there was room for improvement 
in methods of production and marketing. 
The holding of an annual apple show in 
Watsonville was siggested as being one 
thing well calculated to increase the 
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VIEW DOWN CENTER AISLE OF TENT 2, WATSONVILLE APPLE ANNUAL 
WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA, 1910 


In each of the two large tents there are ten carloads of apples on exhibition 


GOLD MEDAL CAR OF YELLOW 
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ANNUAL, WATSONVILLE, 


CALIFORNIA, 1910 


By MacDonald & Sons, Watsonville, California. 


In color and uniformity this was probably the finest 


car of Bellflowers ever put up. 


demand for the fruit, extend her markets, 
and through the rivalry created, to stimu- 
late growers to produce better fruit and 
the packers to raise their standard. 

An executive committee of fifteen was 
selected and on November 11, 1909, for 
the purpose of expediting their business, 
incorporated under the name Watsonville 
Apple Annual Association. The move- 
ment thus inaugurated had its culmination 
in the “Apple Annual” of 1910, “An Apple 
Show Where Apples Grow,” in magni- 
tude by far the greatest and in quality 
the equal of any apple show up to that 
time held. 

By means of a municipal bond issue 
funds were raised and an auditorium, of 
the dimensions of 100 feet by 215 feet, 
having gallery space of approximately 
one-half that on the main floor, was con- 
structed by the City of Watsonville. 
Originally designed to be merely a local 
affair, it was thought that the show could 
be housed in this building. However, it 
was soon apparent that there was a 
demand, almost universal, that the scope 
of the show be made statewide. This 
demand was met, and when the exhibits 
were all in place they crowded to over- 
flowing not only the building, but three 
huge tents, occupying in all more than 
70,000 square feet. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea of the magnitude of the exhibition 
through the medium of mere figures. In 
fact, through lack of any standard of 
comparison, a large proportion of those 
who saw the show failed to obtain a true 
conception of its size. Moreover, to 
residents of the locality familiar with the 
valley's daily shipments of as many as 
ninety-five carloads, its size did not 
appeal as it would and did to those not 
familiar with operations on such a scale. 
To those who were not privileged to see 
the show the story must be told and 
resort to statistics must be had. 

The total number of entries, in all 
classes except industrial machinery, spray 
materials and fertilizers, was 1,219, as 
follows: Fifteen in the carload class, 29 
in the 100-box class, 30 in the 25-hox 
class, 116 in the 10-box class, 175 in the 
5-box class, 240 in the 1-box class, 892 
in the plate displays, 14 feature exhibits, 
10 of evaporated apples, 5 of factory and 
7 of domestic by-products. There were 
entered in competition 14,925 commer- 
cially packed boxes. Altogether there 
were exhibited 2,355,283 apples, or more 
than 26 carloads of 640 boxes each. 

An accurate statement of the total 
number of varieties shown is impossible, 
for the reason that no account was kept 
of those shown in the mixed lots. The 
scope is fairly well shown, however, by 
the number of varieties exhibited in the 
unmixed lots. There were four straight 
carloads of the Yellow Newtown Pippin, 
three of the Red Pearmain, two of the 
Yellow Belleflower, one each of the Lane- 
ford Seedling, the Esopus Spitzenberg 
and the White Winter Pearmain and 
three mixed cars, representing seven 
additional varieties, making thirteen in 
all. In the 100-box lots there were but 
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three varieties shown singly, but in the 
prizewinning entry of mixed lots in this 
class there were eighteen varieties. In 
the unmixed 10-box lots there were nine- 
teen varieties, twenty-four in the 5-box, 
thirty-seven in the 1-box and eighty in 
the plate exhibits. 

' Fifteen counties represented, 
ranging from Modoc, in the extreme 
northeast corner of the state, southward 
seven hundred miles to Los Angeles, and 
the fact that to exhibitors from counties 
lying wholly outside of the Pajaro Valley 
and the apple district centering in Wat- 
sonville, one hundred won first and thirty 
second prizes were awarded, is conclusive 
evidence of the high quality of the fruit 
erown throughout the state. 

Thirteen , of the carload lots were 
shown by local packers; two were 
exhibited by the Gravenstein Apple Show 
Association, of Sebastopol, Sonoma 
County, as agent for the growers. The 
displays made by Sonoma, Toulumne, 
El Dorado, Butte, Modoc and San Luis 
Obispo Counties were of such magnitude 
and exceptional quality as to attract 
universal attention and commendation. 
The variety, color, size and quality of 
the apples brought from these counties 
were such as are rarely equaled and never 
surpassed. For example, Sebastopol made 
45 entries, 1,385 packed boxes and 12 
plates, showing fourteen standard varie- 
ties. These entries were awarded 20 first 
and 9 second prizes, and the average 
score for the 1,385 boxes was 95 7-10 per 
cent. Tuolumne County, with 75 entries, 
61 plates and. 14 boxes, including 36 
varieties, carried away 34 first and 10 
second prizes. El Dorado County, with 
78 entries, 64 boxes and 46 plates, was 
awarded 24 first and 2 second prizes. The 
board of judges was composed of Mr. 
George E. Rowe, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, as chief judge, with Mr. George C. 
Roeding, Fancher Creek Nursery, of 
Fresno, California, and Mr. A. Levy, of 
San Francisco, California, all men of 
more than twenty years’ experience in 
the business of judging apples. A uni- 
form number of boxes from each carload 
and 100-box:lot, and one each from the 
smaller lots were selected as samples, and 
every apple in each box was carefully 
and personally inspected by the judges. 

The scoring of points was made by 
the following card, preference, in the car- 
load and 100-box classes, being given to 
the straight four-tier pack, that being the 
standard in this district: 100 a perfect 
score, the judges allowing 75 for perfect 
fruit, 10 for uniform size, 10 for color, 5 
for pack. Score off 5 points for a wormy 
apple, 1 point for any other imperfection, 
scab or scale on apple, 1 point for loose 
pack, 1 point for lack of perfect pack. 

A few carelessly selected and poorly 
packed lots in each class lowered the 
average score of the whole show, but as 
will be seen by the scores made by 
winners, the rating was otherwise sur- 
prisingly high. 

The sweepstakes car, exhibited by 
Alaga Bros., of Watsonville, and com- 
posed one-third each of the Yellow 
Belleflower, Red Pearmain and Yellow 
Newtown Pippin, scored 931-3%. The 
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two cars shown by the Gravenstein Apple 
Show Association, of Sebastopol, one a 
straight car of Spitzenberg and one a 
mixed car of eight varieties, were a close 
second, with a score of 92 1-3%. 

The winner of the trophy offered 
by Garcia-Jacobs, Simons-Jacobs and 
Simons-Shuttleworth, of London, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, for the best 25 boxes 
of Yellow Newtown Pippins, Frank 
Radovan, of Watsonville, scored 95%. 
The second best in this class, by Harry 
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T. Davis, of Corralitos, scored 941%4%, and 
16 entries scored 90% or better. 

In the 100-box class the sweepstakes 
prize was won by Mr. Stephen Scurich, 
of Watsonville, with a score of 96%. Mr. 
H. T. Davis, of Corralitos, was second 
with a score of 9514%, and 15 exhibitors 
scored 90% or better. 

The Gravenstein Apple Show Associa- 
tion, of Sebastopol, captured the sweep- 
stakes prize in the 10-box class, with a 
fine lot of Gravensteins scoring 100%. 
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TUOLUMNE COUNTY EXHIBIT, APPLE ANNUAL, WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA, 1910 


In this exhibit twenty-six varieties were shown. 


Next to this exhibit was the splendid exhibit from E] Dorado section. 


Thirty-three first and ten second prizes were won by it. 


No view of this, nor of the Butte 


section, which adjcined El Dorado exhibit, was obtained. 
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THE GOOD SHIP “PAJARO” CARRYING A CARGO OF WATSONVILLE APPLES THROUGH 
THE PANAMA CANAL 
Feature exhibit by the Japanese Association of Watsonville, California, at Apple Annual 
Watsonville, California, 1910 


Five lots in this class scored 100%, five 
scored 99% and 35 scored 95% or better. 

The sweepstakes prize in the 5-box 
class was awarded to Mr. F. C. Price, 
on Yellow Belleflower, grown on his 
ranch near Watsonville, his score being 
100%. In this class there were six per- 
fect scores, 10 of 99% each and 59 of 95% 
or better. 

In the 1-box class there were 20 scores 
of 100%, and 147 of 95% or better. 
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The sweepstakes plate was shown by 
Mr. A. E. Elsbree, of Sonora, Toulumne 
County, with five huge Wolf River 
apples, while the largest apple in the 
show was brought by Mr. F. J. Ralph, 
also of Sonora. It was a Wolf River, 


measuring 17 inches in circumference and 
weighing 23 ounces. 

The feature exhibits ranked high in 
artistic design, and in their significance 
to the apple industry. Rated as first by 
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SWEEPSTAKES CAR, APPLE ANNUAL, WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA, 1910 


Yellow Bellflowers, Yellow Newtown Pippins and Red Pearmains. 
Score 93144 % 


California. 
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Photo by Frank Palmer, Spokane 


By Alaga Brothers, Watsonville, 
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SECOND PRIZE IRRIGATED DISTRICT DISPLAY FROM VALE OF CASHMERE, CENTER OF 

WENATCHEE VALLEY, WASHINGTON, AT NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHING- 
TON, NOVEMBER 14-19, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 4, 1910 
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the judge of this class, Mr. J. A. Filcher, 
secretary of the State Agricultural 
Society, was the “Kiss of the Waters,” 
by San Monte Fruit Co., of Watson- 
ville. This consisted ‘of a large disc 
mounted on a suitable pedestal. On each 
side of the disc was shown the Western 
Hemisphere in green fruit, the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans being done in dried 
apples and in the likeness of the faces of 
beautiful women, their lips meeting at the 
site of the Panama Canal. 

Second place was given to the Japanese 
Association, of Watsonville, on a large 
ocean steamer, complete in every detail, 
covered with dried fruit, trimmed and 
loaded with fresh, and sailing through a 
sea of green apples fashioned in the like- 
ness of waves. Another feature worthy 
of special mention was the Transformer, 
shown by the Gravenstein Apple Show 
Association, a unique machine into one 
end of which Gravenstein apples were 
automatically fed while from the other 
poured a stream of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. 

There were approximately 30,000 
admissions to the show, among them an 
excursion trainload of five hundred prom- 
inent bankers from the State of New 
York,~ and representatives from more 
than twenty states and foreign countries. 
Local people financed the exhibition 
exclusively, with the exception of $500 in 
cash and a number of beautiful trophies 
contributed by loyal friends elsewhere. 
With all bills paid and all racks and 
fixtures intact, the association finds itself, 
at the close of the first show, with a cash 
balance of approximately four thousand 
dollars. 

During the week of the “Apple 
Annual,” daily lectures on pertinent 
topics of interest to growers and pack- 
ers, were given by eminent specialists, 
and this proved to be one of the most 
attractive and thoroughly beneficial fea- 
tures of the show. 

To Watsonville and the Pajaro Valley 
and to the whole State of California this 
exhibition has had a value not to be 
measured in dollars and cents. California 
as an apple-growing state, though pro- 
ducing yearly more than 5,000 carloads 
of this fruit, has been little known. The 
fame of her first show has spread to the 
uttermost parts of the earth and the 
publicity thus gained of necessity must 
result in an increased demand for her 
product and a material extension of. her 
markets. Among the lessons of the show 
is that one most important, most simple 
and yet most difficult to master, that to 
keep pace with our competitors, to sat- 
isfy our consumers, to maintain and 
extend our markets and to obtain satis- 
factory prices, we must make quality our 
watchword and an honest pack our 
invariable rule of practice. Here, as 
elsewhere, along all these lines there is 
room for improvement. The “Apple 
Annual” of 1910 has done much for our 
state in these vital respects. In 1911 
we hope to have every county and every 
apple-growing section in the state repre- 
sented, and to maintain for California the 
distinction of yearly holding the best 
and greatest apple show on earth. 
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The rules under which the boxmaking 
contest was conducted were as follows: 


Duration of contest, one hour. Each contestant 
to provide his own bench, hatchets or hammers and 
stripper. Contestants are not obliged to use strip- 
pers. Each contestant should provide himself with 
at least one extra hatchet or hammer. The Asso- 
ciation will provide nails and box shook. 


The box used shall be the standard 4A apple 
box of the following dimensions: Heads, 11/16x 
934x11; sides, 5/16x934x22, no cleats to be used; 
bottoms, 5/16x5'4x55. 


Pearson Cement Coated 5d. box nails shall be 
used, 28 to each box; four in each end of each 
side and three at each end of each bottom piece. 
Nails must be well driven and well spaced and 
must not protrude from either inside or outside of 
head. 


Benches must be empty of all material at start 
of contest with exception of hatchets or hammers 
and stripper; nails to be placed in bottom box of 
stiipper before start, but none fed into tracks until 
contest has started. 


ox material to be stacked six feet from con- 
testant in such way as to be easily accessible; con- 
testant must arrange his shook on bench after con- 
test starts. Doxes after being made must be piled 
in nests of three, and if at the expiration of time 
limit, any contestant shall have not so piled any 
of his boxes, those not piled shall not be counted 
to his credit. In making boxes the sides and 
bottom pieces must be placed square to head and 
bottom pieces properly spaced. 


Thirty-six points shall be allowed for each box 
made during the time limit according to these 
rules: 


1. For each nail the point of which can be seen 
either inside or outside of finished box the judges 
shall deduct two points from the contestant’s score. 


2. For each nail used above 28 in any one box, 
one point shall be deducted. 


3. For each nail less than 28 used in each box, 
a penalty of two points per missing nail shall be 
deducted. 


4. Jf any contestant draws a nail from a box 
on account of it not being driven true and replaces 
same by another nail, no deduction of points shall 
be made for same. 


5. If shook should be slightly out of true such 
fact should be recognized by the judges and not 
charged against contestant. 


For general excellence of work in spacing nails 
and material the judges shall be allowed to allot in 
their discretion to individual contestants any part 
of an additional 100 points, and for poor work of 
the same description, shall be allowed to penalize 
individual contestants by the deduction of any 
part of 200 points; the condition of the bench at 
close of contest and wasted nails shall enter into 
this addition or deduction of points. 


As prizes for this boxmaking contest 
two fine gold watches were given to the 
two best boxmakers, by J. C. Rulofson, 
Monadnock building, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, of the Pearson Cement Coated 
Nail people. 

The apple-packing contest was con- 
ducted under the following rules: 


Each contestant shall be furnished with enough 
loose boxes of sorted four-tier Newtown Pippins 
to pack five boxes. 


A time limit of 40 minutes shall be set for pack- 
ing the five boxes. In order to secure the full 
amount of credits for speed, the contestant must 
pack five boxes within 40 minutes. A penalty shall 
he charged for excess time consumed at the rate of 


two points for each three -minutes or fraction 
thereof over the 40 minutes. 
The scoring values are ‘as follows: Speed, 20 


points; uniformity, 10; alignment, ro; bulge, 15; 
height of ends, 15; firmness, 15, and wrapping, 15, 
making a total of 100 points. 


There will be two contests, one for men and one 
for women. The prizes shall be as follows: 

Men’s contest—First, gold watch; second, silver 
watch. These prizes were donated by Northern 
California Paper Trade. 


Ladies’ contest—Tl'irst, gold watch; second, silver 
watch. These prizes were donated by the Pioneer 
Paper Co., Los Angeles. 


Apples are to be wrapped and packed a straight 
four tier. Apples will be distributed to packing 
tables, paper and boxes supplied, and then con- 
testants will draw lots for location. Packing tab'es, 
boxes, apples and paper will be supplied to con- 
testants without charge. 


Men will remove their own packed boxes; in the 
women’s contests the boxes will be removed from 
the packing tables for them. 


If any contestant prefers his own packing bench 
he shall be allowed to use same. 


If any contestant does not complete his five 
boxes within one hour, the entry shall be thrown 
out. 
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The entries in the different classes 
were numerous and competition keen in 
the special features and contests of skill. 


Below we give a partial list of awards: 

Carload Lots. Newtown Pippin: $100 silver 
trophy by National Ice & Cold Storage Co., of San 
Francisco; 100 pounds Ortho arensate of lead by 
California Spray Chemical Co., Watsonville; rst, 
M. N. Lettunich & Co., Watsonville; 2d, McDon- 
ald & Sons, Watsonville. Belleflower: $100 cash by 
National Ice & Cold Storage Co., Los Angeles; 
1st, MacDonald & Sons, Watsonville; 2d, San 
Monte Fruit Co., Watsonville. Mixed Varieties: 
Silver trophy by California Fruit Distributers, 
Sacramento; 500 pounds Ortho iron sulphide by 
California Spray Chemical Co., of Watsonville; 1st, 
Alaga Bros., Watsonville; 2d, Sebastopol Graven- 
stein Apple Show Association. Red Pearmain: 1st, 
L. P. Cikuth, Watsonville; 2d, Loma Fruit Co., 
Watsonville. White Pearmain: Loma Fruit Co., 
Watsonville. Langford Seedling: Frank Radovan, 
Watsonville. Spitzenberg: Sebastopol Gravenstein 
Apple Show Association. 
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Additional Awards—Best carload each variety, 
gold medal. Best carload exhibited, special sweep- 
stakes, gold medal. Second best carload each 
variety, silver medal; to each winner of first and 
second prize in this class, one year’s subscription 
to Fruit Belt and Pacific Coast Packer; to win- 


ner (sweepstakes), one year’s subscription to 
Better Fruit; best carload exhibited (sweep- 
stakes), $250 cash by the following commission 


merchants of San Francisco: L. Scatena & Co., 
Garcia & Maggini Co., Garcia Bros. & Arken, 
Compodico & Burns, Ivancovich-Trobock & Ber- 
gen Co., Jacobs & Malcom, A. Galli Fruit Co., A. 
Levy & J. Zentner Co., L. N. Presovich & Co., L. 
J. Hopkins Co., and silver trophy by San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, awarded to Alaga 
Bros., Watsonville; best commercial grading and 
pack of apples exhibited, not less than 100 boxes, 
silver trophy, by International Apple Shippers’ 
Association, awarded to San Monte Fruit Co., 
Watsonville. 

One hundred Box Awards—Belleflower Apples: 
1 barrel Ortho lime and sulphur solution; 1st, 


Stephen Scurich; 2d, R. H. Goodchild, Corralitos. 


GENERAL VIEW OF FEATURE EXHIBITS, APPLE ANNUAL, WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
Showing the first prize, ‘““‘The Kiss of the Waters,’ by San Monte Fruit Company of Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia; the High School for Boys and Girls feature exhibit, exact reproduction of the High School 


building, and others. 


The idea of feature exhibits would be well worth copying at our exhibits in the 


Northwest, as they are one of the greatest drawing cards and break the monotony of solid box exhibits. 


GOLD MEDAL CAR OF SPITZENBERGS, APPLE 
By Gravenstein Apple Show Association of Sebastopol, Sonoma County, California. 
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ANNUAL, WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Score 9214 7% 
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Newtown Pippin: 1 barrel Rex lime and sulphur 
solution, given by Rex Spray Co., Benicia; ist, 
Travers Bros.; 2d, Elwell Russell Fruit Co., 
Santa Cruz. Red Pearmains: Zar Bros., Watson- 
ville. Mixed Varieties: silver trophy and $75 
cash, given by Pajaro Valley National Bank; ist, 


H. T. Davis, Corralitos; 2d, Frank Radovan, Wat- 
sonville. 
Additional Awards.—Best 100 boxes each vari- 


ety, gold medal; to each winner of first and sec- 
ond prize in this class, one year’s subscription to 
Fruit Belt and Pacific Coast Packer; to winner 
(sweepstakes) one year’s subscription to Better 
Fruit; best 100 boxes exhibited (sweepstakes), 
1000 standard pine apple boxes in shook, by the 
Hilm-Hammond Lumber Co., Watsonville; Ste- 
phen Scurich, Watsonville, Cal. 

Twenty-five Box Special—Newtown Pippin: Sil- 
ver trophy by Garcia-Jacobs, Simon-Jacobs, and 
Simons-Shuttleworth,. of London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow; awarded to Frank Radovan, Watsonville, 
Cal. 

Ten Box Awards.—Newtown Pippin: $50 cash, 
given bby the Bank of Watsonville; ist, J. D. 
Copeland, Watsonville; 2d, Sebastopol Gravenstein 
Apple Show Association. Belleflower: $50 cash, 
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eiven by the Bank of Watsonville; 1st, J. D. 
Hardy, Aromas; 2d, S. J. Duckworth, Watsonville. 
Winesap: rst, Lettunich Bros., Watsonville; 2d, 
M. W. Quick, Watsonville. Kansas Beauties: C. E. 
Beebe, Woodland. Jonathan: 1st, Sebastopol 
Gravenstein Apple Show Association; 2d, C. L. 
Robertson, Santa Cruz. White Winter Pearmain: 
1st, S. J. Duckworth, Watsonville; 2d, Geo. F. 
Gallagher, Agnew. Hoover: Sebastopol Graven- 
stein Apple Show Association. . Baldwin: 25 
pounds arsenate of zinc, given by California Spray 
Chemical Co.; 1st, Mitchell-Goodall, Santa Cruz; 
2d, Sebastopol Gravenstein Apple Show Associa- 
tion. Gravenstein: Sebastopol Gravenstein Apple 
Show Association. Spitzenberg: ist, California 
Fruit Packing Co. (packers) and A. L. Bailhache, 
Watsonville; 2d, Sebastopol Gravenstein Apple 
Show Association. Langford Seedling: 25 pounds 
Rex arsenate of lead, by the Rex Spray Co., 
Benicia; 1st, Mitchell-Goodall, Santa Cruz; ad. 
Frank Radovan, Watsonville. Winter Banana: 
Mitchell-Goodall, Santa Cruz. Smith Cider: M. 
W. Quick, Watsonville. Red Pearmain: ist, A. A. 
Scurich & Co., Watsonville; 2d, Mitchell-Goodall, 
Santa Cruz. Rome Beauty: rst, R. E. Sherman, 
Placerville; 2d, Sebastopol Gravenstein Apple 
Show Association. Wagner: Sebastopol Graven- 
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Feature exhibit by Sebastopol Gravenstein Apple Show Association,, Apple Annual 
Watsonville, California, 1910 
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stein Apple Show Association. 
Hassler, Placerville. Missouri Pippin: M. N. Let- 
tunich & Co., Watsonville. Arkansas Black: 
Sebastopol Gravenstein Apple Show Association. 
Mixed Varieties: Silver trophy, by Adriatic Pub- 
lishing Co., of San Francisco, publishers of ‘‘Jad- 
ran”; one barrel Ortho lime sulphur solution, by 
California Spray Chemical Co., of Watsonville; 
1st, Sebastopol Gravenstein Apple Show Associa- 
tion; 2d, Ira J. Phillips, Watsonville. 

Additional Awards.—Best 10 boxes each variety, 
gold medal; best 10 boxes exhibit sweepsiakes, 
one gold medal; second best 10 boxes each variety, 
silver medal; to each winner of first and second 
prize in this class, one year’s subscription to Fruit 
Belt and Pacific Coast Packer; to winner (sweep- 
stakes), one year’s subscription to Better Fruit; 
for the best exhibit of apples from any county 
more than 100 miles from Watsonville, $25 cash, 
Sebastopol Gravenstein Apple Show Association; 
for the best 10 boxes red apples from any district 
outside of Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties, $10 
cash, awarded to R. E. Sherman, Placerville; for 
best 10 boxes exhibited (sweepstakes), silver tro- 
phy, given by the lawyers of Watsonville, awarded 
to Sebastopol Gravenstein Apple Show Associa- 
tion. 

Best feature exhibit by a grower—Five gallons 
Nicotine Cresol Soap, by California Spray Chem- 
ical Co., of Watsonville, Cal.; 1st, \V. J. McGowan; 
2d, Chas. Husbeck. 

Feature Exhibits—r1st, Kiss of the Oceans, San 
Monte Fruit Co., $100; 2d, Ship Pajaro, Japanese 
Association, $75; 3d, Watsonville High School, 
$50; 4th, American Flag, MacDonald & Sons, $25; 
fifth, Dutch Windmill, Loma Fruit Company, $15; 
6th, Eagle, Fraternal Order of Eagles, Watson- 
ville Aerie No. 72, $10. 

Box-making Contest—First prize, gold watch; 
second prize, silver watch, given by Pierson 
Cement Coated Nail Co., San Francisco; 1st, H. 
C. Poor, Watsonville, score 3359: 2d, FE. J. Cous- 
ins, Watsonville, score 3011. 

Packing Contest—Men: First prize, gold watch: 
second prize, silver watch, given by Zellerbach 
Paper .Co., of San Francisco, Cal.; 1st, Mike 
Lazarovich; 2d, A. E. Melcalf. Women: First 


Ben Davis: J. E. 


prize, gold watch; second prize, gold watch, given 
by Pioneer Roll Paper Co., of Los Angeles, Cal.; 
1st, Miss Alma Bradley; 2d, Miss Ida Stoffers. 
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$195 SILVER TROPHY 
Given by Charles Ford & Co., Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia, for the best five boxes of apples exhibited. 
Won by F. C. Price, Palo Alto, California; also 
winner of first prize on best five boxes of Bell- 
flowers. Apple Annual. Watsonville. California, 
1910. 


Editor Better Fruit: 


Will you be good enough to announce in the 
next issue of “Better Fruit’ that the Society for 
Horticultural Science will hold its next annual 
meeting at Tampa, Florida, on February 9, 1911, 
the day preceding the meeting of the American 
Pomological Society, which convenes there Febru- 
ary 10 and 11, 1911? Thanking you for the kind- 
ness, I am, very truly yours, C. P. Close, College 
Park, Maryland. 
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Statement of Fact 


OOD RIVER for ten years has 

claimed to grow the highest 

quality of Newtowns and Spitz- 
enbergs, to pack them better and to 
guarantee the pack. As proof of this 
statement we submit the following evi- 
dence: For ten consecutive years Hood 
River has sold Spitzenbergs and New- 
towns at higher prices than have been 
obtained by any other district for these 
or any other varieties in commercial 
quantities. Hood River has never com- 
peted in carload contests in National 
Apple Shows, although we have won 
thousands of cups, trophies, medals 
and cash prizes at various exhibitions 
throughout the United States. Hood 
River won the only Grand Prize at the 
St. Louis Exposition given any single 
county in the United States on green 
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Hood River was compelled to 


fruit. 
enter the National Apple Show at Spo- 
kane this year because other districts 
were saying we were afraid to enter, 


and we dare not. We entered a car of 
Spitzenbergs which won the sweepstakes 
prize of $1,000 in cash for the best car 
exhibited. We won $250 cash prize for 
the best car of Newtowns exhibited. We 
won $250 cash prize for the best car- 
load of Spitzenbergs exhibited—this in 


competition with twenty-two 
cars from the Northwest. 
The Spitzenberg car scored 
997 out of a possible thou- 
. sand. The Newtown car 
scored 988 in a possible 990. 
The winning car last year 
scored 928 in a possible 1,000. 
In addition, Hood River won 
the $500 solid silver trophy 
cup given by the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, composed of 
sixty-two affiliated bodies, for the best 
packed car of apples exhibited at the 
Third National Apple Show at Spokane, 
which was also exhibited at Chicago. 
Hood River’s claims for ten years have 
been proven in a_ substantially con- 
vincing way. There is a booklet (a 
quality booklet) telling the why and how 
of Hood River that is yours for a 4-cent 
stamp, by addressing the secretary 


HOOD RIVER COMMERCIAL CLUB, HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
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Is the Famous 


Yellow Newtown 


Fully fifty per cent of the apples marketed in 
the Hood River Valley during the past season 
were of this variety 


ECAUSE of its extraordinary keep- 
ing quality and delicious flavor 
and European demand, over three- 

fourths of the Yellow Newtown output 
has been exported annually; as a result 
it is not well known to the trade in this 
country. 

Because of climatic conditions the 
famous HOOD RIVER VALLEY has 
proven to be the natural home for the 
perfect Yellow Newtown. In the coast 


sections, where there is a great deal of 
moisture, it has a tendency to take on 
fungus, while in higher altitudes it does 
not do as well. 

A carload of these famous apples from 
the Eggermont Orchard of Hood River, 
shown at the National Apple Show at 
Spokane this year, scored, considering 
the pomological rating, the highest num- 
ber of points ever scored by any apples 
at any time at any place. 


January 


The following scale of prices received 
by the HOOD RIVER APPLE GROW- 
ERS’ UNION for the Yellow Newtowns 
indicate the high rank of this apple in 
the commercial world. 
1903, $1.75 Per Box 1907, $2.25 Per Box 
1904, $1.85 Per Box 1908, $2.25 Per Box 
1905, $2.00 Per Box 1909, $2.40 Per Box 
1906, $2.20 Per Box 1910, $2.00 Per Box 


The tree itself grows more symmet- 
rical and cares for itself much better 
than any other variety, is a heavy bearer, 
and the Newtown apple is nearest 
immune from the codlin moth. 


For Choice Hood River Valley Orchard Land, See Devlin & Firebaugh’s Advertisement, page 22 
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Hood River 
Spitzenbergs 


like these shown above, won the 
Sweepstakes at Spokane, 1910, and 
$1000 in cash. 


Such apples as these have sold at an 
average of $2.00 per box for the last 
ten years. 


Z 
’ 


We have the land that grows these 
apples in all sized tracts and in all 
stages of cultivation. 


COMMUNICATE WITH US 


The Hood River District Land Co. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
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“Within the Shadow of 


Mighty Mount Hood” There grow the finest 


and 
most delicious apples 


““W here 
the rain and sunshine in all the wide, 
meet’’ wide world 


HOOD RIVER 
FAMOUS 
COMMERCIAL 

PACK 


- SPITZENBUR 


HOOD RIVER 


“THE MODERN GARDEN OF THE HESPERIDES”’ 


Every apple picked by hand and packed in the most scientific manner under 
the direct and personal inspection of the Board of Directors of the 


HOOD RIVER APPLE GROWERS’ UNION 


We take pleasure in advising the trade that for the third consecutive time 
practically the entire crop of this noted valley has been purchased by us. 

The early fall varieties are now rolling and will be succeeded within a 
week or two by the noble NEWTOWN PIPPIN, the delicious SPITZEN- 
BERG, the magnificent GOLDEN ORTLEY and such other varieties as 
grow to perfection only in the Hood River Valley. 


oO 


& Kelly, New York 


ee i 


The Most Extensive Operators in High Class Fruits in the World 


NATIONAL APPLE SHOW PRIZES 


Hood River won the Sweepstakes Prize at Spokane, $1,000 in cash, for the best carload of apples, exhibited by 
C. H. Sproat, manager of the Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, grower and exhibitor; scored 99%0. Hood River 
won the cash prize, $250, for the best carload of Newtowns; scored 98%0; exhibited by Avery Bros., Hood River. Hood 
River won the cash prize, $250, for the best carload of Spitzenbergs, exhibited by C. H. Sproat; scored 97%0. Hood 
River won the Sweepstakes $500 solid silver trophy cup, given by the Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 62 affiliated 
bodies, for the best carload of apples exhibited, under the auspices of the National Apple Show, Spokane. ‘This car 
was exhibited at Chicago. These prizes were won by members of the Hood River Apple Growers Association, and 
the apples are being handled by Steinhardt & Kelly 
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GRAVENSTEIN SHOW, SEBASTOPOL, CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE SEBASTOPOL TIMES 
HE ereatest thing ever—an exhibit 
such as has never before been seen 


in California. These few words 
describe, in brief measure, the big Gray- 
enstein Apple Show of 1910. In extent, 
beauty and all other points the apple 
show was far beyond the expectations 
of our own people and all visitors. Every 
one was so amazed that none can find 
words to fully describe the show. The 
canvas pavilion, which is eighty feet wide 
and two hundred and twenty feet in 
length, was filled with exhibits of rare 
beauty. If the pavilion were twice as 
large it might have accommodated all of 
the apples and other products that the 
people of this section wanted to exhibit. 
Thousands of boxes of high grade fruit 
and many beautiful feature exhibits ‘had 
to be refused space owing to lack of 
room. The people of Analy Township 
never before realized their wealth and 
strength. 

The attendance at the big show every 
afternoon and evening has been miles 
beyond what the promoters expected. 
From San Francisco to Willits, from the 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin Valleys 
and from all other parts of the state 
people have come to take in the show. 
Yesterday a delegation of Watsonville 
people arrived in town, and while Wat- 
sonville is recognized as one of the 
greatest apple-producing sections of the Engraved by Hicks-Chatten Co., Portland, Oregon 
West, the visitors tip their hats to Sebas- Race eran rb seted SL ek Lee es Santen ats : ‘ 
topol ait say: “We really Auciacent tials ONE OF DHE F SU CER oa ae een ENSUES APPEE SHOM 
you could do it.” sea sie) erm 

Governor James N. Gillett came all the 
way from Sacramento Wednesday even- 
ing to open the apple show. His Excel- 
lency was met at Santa Rosa by a 
delegation of directors of the apple show 
and escorted to the Hotel Overton, 
where a light repast was partaken of. 
The party then drove to Sebastopol in 
automobiles and the band and citizens 
welcomed the Chief Executive most 
cordially. Thirty minutes later Mayor 
J. P. Kelly called the meeting to order 
in a brief but appropriate speech. Mr. 
Kelly introduced J. P. McDonald, presi- 
dent of the Gravenstein Apple Show x : 
Association, who in turn introduced the Sar 3 
Governor, who was receievd with a burst oe bm KN Qs SS 
of applause. Governor Gillett expressed < | . 
his admiration of the excellence of the 
exhibits and warmly congratulated : 
Sebastopol and the surrounding country |¥ : ob WeralideD lus 
and Sonoma County in general upon the ' oe ~ eee) 
enterprise and progressive spirit of our 
people. He said that he had long known 
of the great commercial value of the 
Gravenstein apples, but he never thought 
that fruit of any kind could be arranged 
so artistically. The Governor was fre- 
quently interrupted by applause, and he 
closed his speech by saying that he hoped 
to be present at the opening of our apple 
show next year. 

Director General Edward H. Brown 
was next introduced and he spoke briefly, 
warmly praising the people of this sec- 
tion for the splendid assistance they had Engraved by Hicks-Chatten Co., Portland, Oregon 
given him in his work. Mr. Brown has EXHIBIT BY HUNT-HATCH. COMPANY AT THE GRAVENSTEIN APPLE SHOW 
won a warm place in the hearts of the SEBASTOPOL, CALIFORNIA, 1910 
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LOCOMOTIVE COVERED ENTIRELY WITH APPLES - } 
One of the feature exhibits at the Gravenstein Appic Show, Sebastopol, California, 1910 


APPLE SHOW 


Photo by Franr Palmer, Spokane Engraving by American Engraving Company, Spokane 


STEVENS COUNTY, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT DISPLAY AT THE NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1910 


January 


people of this section by his uniform 
courtesy, tirelessness, patience and supe- 
rior ability. 

After Governor Gillett had been given 
an opportunity to view the exhibits he 
was entertained at supper at the Hotel 
Martinique, of which H. Hampshire is 
proprietor. The spread was a most elab- 
orate one and the service excellent. 

The outside of the pavilion was deco- 
rated with flags and powerful electric 
lights and presented a trim appearance. 

Within the pavilion was such a superb 
sight as does the heart good to see. Here 
was a solid display, ranging far around on 
either side, of beautiful Gravensteins, 
rosy, sunny, polished, dressed in holiday 
attire. Thousands on thousands of boxes 
of Gravensteins, arranged in pleasing and 
striking designs and giving an aroma that 
was indeed delightful. 

The entire floor space was filled with 
splendid features, every one of which 
represented many days of hard and 
devoted work on the part of intelligent 
and unselfish men and women. There 
were such noteworthy structures as the 
noble models of the county courthouse, 
engine No. 22, the First National Bank, 
the Forestville schoolhouse, the Pleasant 
Hill Evaporator, the Stony Point Grow- 
ers A%sociation’s packing-house, the 
Graton Depot. Then the charming fea- 
tures, emblematic and ornamental, and 
the many tables richly filled with all 
good things that grow. For genuine, 
substantial beauty, for satisfying and 
delicious odors, nothing can compete 
with the contents of the apple show 
pavilion. And the best of it is that not 
a single thing displayed came from any- 
where but the prolific soil of imperial 
Sonoma. There were no importations; 
all was home-grown and home-made. It 
is, in fact, a generous offering of our own 
superabundance. 

Selfishness was noticeably absent 
among the exhibitors. While toiling at 
close quarters for several days the utmost 
geniality and good-fellowship prevailed. 
Old friends and new, when they could 
find a moment, visited one another’s dis- 
plays and sincerely and eagerly admired 
and praised, and gladly lent a hand when 
needed. Joy in the working was the 
universal feeling. 

The Committee of Judges of Exhibits 
of the Sebastopol Apple Show, having 
finished the task allotted them, reported 
to the management as follows: 

“Owing to the great excellence of the 
entire exhibit, your committee has had 
some difficulty in making the awards. 
We were impressed by the great amount 
of painstaking labor, skill and ingenuity 
displayed in getting up these exhibits. 
Considering the facts this committee has 
come to the conclusion that the only way 
to properly distribute the awards is to 
increase the number of prizes, and in 
addition make honorable mention of 
numerous exhibits. 

The committee wishes to further state 
that the Sebastopol Apple Show demon- 
strates most remarkable possibilities for 
the apple industry of Sonoma County.” 


The following are a few of the leading 
prize-winners: 
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Apples—Packers’ Entry: Gargia & Maggini, 1st 
prize; Earl Fruit Co., 2d prize; Hunt, Hatch & 
Co., 3d_prize. Growers’ Entry: Ida S. Hunt, rst 


prize; Vine Hill, 2d prize; Mrs. Cadwell, 3d prize. 


Feature Exhibit—Huntley and Morse, rst prize; 
Pleasant Hil, 2d prize; W. H. Baker, 3d prize. 

Best Exhibit Seven Varieties in Regulation Box 
—J. W. Turner, 1st prize; Mrs. Barlow, 2d prize; 
Kauffman & Arnold, 3d prize. 

Best Exhibit Five Varieties in Regulation Box 
—Forestville, 1st prize; Pleasant Hill, 2d prize; 
J. W. Turner, 3d prize. 

Best Exhibit Three Varieties—W. N. Couch, rst 
prize; J. W. Turner, 2d prize; Mrs. Barlow, 3d 
prize. 

Best Arranged Boxes, Not Less Than 10 Boxes 
—W. H. Baker, ist prize; A. E. Scammon, 2d 
prize; Y. Fugii, 3d prize. 

Best Display of Apples in Plates—Ida S. Hunt, 
1st prize; Mrs. Turner, 2d prize; Mrs. N. Briggs, 
3d_ prize. 

Best Apple Exhibit from One Tree—H. R. Har- 
bine, 1st prize. . 

Best Exhibit of Apples in Baskets—Ida S. Hunt, 
1st prize. 

Best Exhibit From One District—Stony Point, 
1st prize; Vine Hill, 2d prize; Forestville, 3d 
prize. ‘ 

Special Prize by California Spray Chemical Com- 
pany—H. Elphick, 1st prize; D. D. Sinclair, 2d 
prize; John Willey, 3d prize. 3 : 

A special cup prize by Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Arsenate of Lead Co. was won by 
Mrs: Ida S. Hunt. 

Kauffman & Arnold’s display of seven 
varieties of matured apples was much 
admired and won merited praise. 

The Analy Bank was awarded second 
feature exhibit prize, $75 in cash, and the 
Frist National Bank fourth feature prize, 
$25 in cash. Both banks withdrew in 


favor of the other exhibitors. 
oS © 
HE First Annual Apple Show of 
Eugene was held in October. The 

interest taken by growers both near and 
far speaks volumes for the industry in 
this section. There were many beautiful 
displays. The following exhibitors won 
prizes: 

J. Beebe, five boxes, $50 gold watch. 

F. L. Waite, three boxes, $25 in cash. 

J. Beebe, two boxes of Spitzenbergs, $15 in cash. 

J. Beebe, two boxes Yellow Newtowns, $10 in 
cash. 

H. F. Hollenbach, two boxes Baldwins, $10 in 
cash. 

Harry Bower, two boxes Spitzenbergs, $10 in 
cash. 

B. F. Wheeler, one box Jonathans, $5 in cash. 

B. F. Wheeler, one box Red Cheek Pippins, $5 
in cash. 

H. F. McCormick, one box Rhode Island Green- 
ings, $5 in cash. 

H. E. Wylie, one box Northern Spies, $5 in cash. 

George T. Ray, one box Kings, $5 in cash. 

H. F. McCormick, Winter Nellis pears, Daily 
and Twice-a-Weew Register one year. 
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Editor Better Fruit. 

Your journal is a very clean-cut, effectively got- 
ten up publication, and I will be pleased to have 
it before me in my work down here in a kindred 
field of labor.—Yours very truly, A. S. Leecraft. 

f o © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

That some editors have been too guarded in 
advising their subscribers to discount the claims 
of all new introductions at least 100% the enclosed 
copy will verify. 

Dried berries of the fig type variety of straw- 
berries were used for manufacture by J. D. Hilton, 
and sold to the trade, as strawberry confection or 
fruit candy. Samples sent out by myself to get 
expressions of opinions brought out replies in part 
like the enclosed copy. Aside from their preserva- 
tive nature, in their fresh ripe state, they are 
fine. Although it will be hard for the old straw- 
berry growers and originators to accept the claim 
at once, it will have to be accepted. That the fig 
types will become popular in their fresh state 
goes without saying. 

am not seeking free advertising, nor do I 
claim my twenty-one years of experimental work 
breeding the strawberry to a higher standard, and 
the placing of the strawberry in the list of evap- 
orated fruits entitle me to prominence or a free 
mention in your journal. That there will be some 
inquiries as to the facts of this claim in straw- 
berries, you will now have evidence of facts.—I 
am, Yours truly, H. J. Schild, Tonia, Michigan. 

Mr. H. J. Schild, Tonia, Michigan:—Your letter 
with samples of your dried strawberries and straw- 
berry confection is at hand, and I am more than 
pleased with the way they show up. The straw- 
berries were evidently preserved by drying only, 
and were in such a condition that they could be 
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kept indefinitely. They absorbed water, however, 
and soon swelled to about the size of the small 
Warfield berry. The berries had a very noticeable 
fig flavor, and the texture and taste did not seem 
unlike that of figs. Judging from the texture of 
these fruits, it is quite evident that the fresh fruit 
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itself would be excellent for shipping, and would 
have a very sweet, pleasant flavor, so that it would 
be excellent also for use either in a fresh state 
or when canned or preserved.—Yours very truly, 
L. H. Taft, State Inspector of Nurseries and 


Orchards, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW COLISEUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WHERE THE UNITED 
STATES LAND AND IRRIGATION EXPOSITION WAS HELD THIS YEAR 
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ANOTHER OF THE FEATURE EXHIBITS AT THE GRAVENSTEIN APPLE SHOW 
SEBASTOPOL, CALIFORNIA, 1910 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL 


HE first prize of a $100 silver cup 
for the best county exhibit at the 
Fourth Annual Albany Apple Fair, was 
won by Lane County. This makes the 
second consecutive year in which Lane 
has won this cup, offered annually for 
the best exhibit of at least 20 boxes of 
five or more varieties from any county in 
the Willamette Valley except Linn, the 
home county of the fair being barred 
from competing for this prize. 
Brownsville won the $50 cash prize for 
the best Linn County community exhibit 
of 10 boxes of three or more varieties. 
There were six entries for this prize and 
the competition was spirited. The second 


JonaTnans 
Richey —dilhertes 
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, | Yakima Valley 
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Photo by Frank Palmer, Spokane 
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ALBANY APPLE FAIR 


prize went to Santiam and the third to 
Oakville. 

The judges were: H. €. Atwell, of 
Salem, president of the State Horticul- 
tural Society; E. C. Roberts, of Lebanon, 
ex-county fruit inspector of Linn County, 
and E. C. Armstrong, of Salem, county 
fruit inspector of Marion County. The 


awards were as follows: 

Best Five Boxes of Three Varieties—ist prize, 
Henry Bushnell, of Junction City; 2d, Henry 
Struckmeier, of Thomas; 3d, I. L. Waite, of 
Eugene. 

Best Box of Yellow Newtown Pippins—J. Beebe, 
of Eugene. 

Best Box of Spitzenbergs—r1st, C. C. Cate, of 
Brownsville; 2d, F. L. Waite, of Eugene. 

Best Box of Kings—r1st, Mrs. Harold Rum- 
baugh, of Albany; 2d, G. Rumbaugh, of 
Albany. 
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AVENUE OF PRIZE WINNING CARLOADS OF JONATHANS AND MIXED VARIETIES 
Exhibited by Richey & Gilbert Company, North Yakima, Washington, at National Apple Show, Spokane, 
Washington, November, 1910. Further back in the picture is the first prize winning carload of Winesaps, 

of which we were unable to secure pictures. 
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Photo by Frank Palmer, Spokane 
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MIXED CARLOADS OF APPLES FROM SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON, AT NATIONAL APPLE 
SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 14-19, 1910 
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Best Box of Baldwins—rst, S. P. Williamson, 
of Oakville; 2d, H. G. Rumbaugh, of Albany. 

Best Box of Red Cheek Pippins—ist, S. P. 
Williamson, of Oakville; 2d, Frank Holman, of 
Albany. 

Best Box of Ben Davis—ist, J. Beebe, of 
Eugene; 2d, H. G. Rumbaugh, of Albany.” 

Best Box of Grimes Golden—Henry Struckmeier, 
of Thomas. 

Best Box of Jonathans—John Goetz, of Albany. 

Best Box of Wageners—rst, H. G. Rumbaugh. 
of Albany; 2d, Mrs. Harold Rumbaugh, of Albany. 

Best Box of Starks—A. W. Martin, of Albany. 

Best Box of Mammoth Black Twigs—H. G. 
Rumbaugh, of Albany. 

Best Box of Ganos—John Smith, of Albany. 

Best Box of Northern Spy—r1st, H. G. Rum- 
baugh, of Albany; 2d, P. Williamson, of 
Oakville. 

Best Box of Rome Beauty—John Goetz, of 
Albany. 

Best Commercial Packed Box—rst, H. G. Rum- 
panel of Albany; 2d, H. C. Bushnell, of Junction 

ity. 

Best Display on Plate, 10 or More Varieties— 
1st, C. C. Cate, of Brownsville; 2d, J. Slider, of 
Albany. 

Best Five Boxes, Not Less Than Three Varie- 
ties, Grown and Packed by Exhibitor—H. G. Rum- 
baugh, of Albany. 

Best Three Boxes, Three Varieties, Grown and 
Packed by Exhibitor—Frank Holman, of Albany. 

Best Commercially Packed Three Boxes, Three 
Varieties, Grown by a Member of the Albany 
Applegrowers’ Association—Frank Holman, of 
Albany. ‘ 

Best Pyramid Display of Baldwins—rst, W. L. 
Grove, of Tangent; 2d, Henry Struckmeier, of 
Thomas. 

Best Pyramid Display of Kings—rst, H. G. 
Rumbaugh, of Albany; 2d, W. L. Grove, of Tan- 
gent. 

3est Pyramid Display of Spitzenbergs—ist, H. 
G. Rumbaugh, of Albany: 2d, John Durham, of 
Lebanon. 

Best Pyramid Display of Red Cheek Pippins— 
1st, S. P. Williamson, of Oakville; 2d, Frank 
Holman, of Albany. 

Best Collections of 50 Apples, One or More 
Varieties, Arranged in Pyramid Shape—rst, A. W. 
Martin, of Albany; 2d, H. G. Rumbaugh, of 
Albany. 

Largest Apple at the Fair—A. W. Martin, of 


Albany. 
oo © 


LMANAC AND ENCYCLOPEDIA.—In alma- 

nacs fashions have changed. J)irections for 
planting in favorable phases of the moon no longer 
have place; and even jokes and homely, pithy 
saws, such as Poor Richard was wont to deliver, 
have passed into the great beyond of printers’ ink. 
Within the last few years the arm of progress has 
swept tradition aside and produced an almanac in 
accord with the times. Containing not only all 
practical, scientific information regarding the 
changes of season and the movement of astro- 
nomical bodies, the modern almanac goes further 
and makes itself each year a purveyor of the latest 
gospel of agriculture by giving strong, striking 
signed articles from the great authorities of agri- 
culture. Of such a nature is the handsome 100- 
page almanac recently issued by the International 
Harvester Company of America, with general 
offices in Chicago, Illinois. In usefulness it has 
not been surpassed by its authoritative utterances. 
The feature articles in the new almanac are by 
Frank P. Holland, president Texas Farm _ and 
Ranch Publishing Co., who writes on '“Trees 
Worth Growing;’’ Professor P. G. Holden of the 
Iowa College of Agriculture, who writes on 
“Corn;” W. D. Hoard, editor of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, who tells about ‘Up-to-Date Dairying,’”’ and 
Henry- Wallace, editor. of Wallace’s Farmer, who 
advises on ‘‘Sanitation in the Country:” “Building 
Sugestions,” by J. E. Wing; “Farm Power,” by 
Professor E. C. Lucke of Columbia University: 
“Farm Machines and Progress,’ together with 
maps showing the number of machines in use 
and the production of wheat by decades from 1840 
to 1900. The articles are accompanied with pho- 
tographs of the writers, and are powerful and full 
of pith. Many other subjects are interestingly 
treated in this book. Ask the company for a copy 
of this very valuable book. 


oo © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Let us express the kindliest regards and best 
wishes for the birthday that you were celebrating 
on December 24th. We hope there will be many 
happy returns, likewise that the coming year will 
be even a more prosperous one, not only for you 
personally, but for “Better Fruit,’ than ever before 
in its history. It is a certainty that the publication 
is the very best magazine of the kind extant, and 
we know that that is due entirely to the close and 
careful attention you have been giving to it since 
the day of its inception.—Yours very truly, Prod- 
uce Reporter Company, Chicago. 


oo © 
Editor Better Frwit: 

We have received a great many congratulations 
about the special edition of ‘Better Fruit’? on the 
subject of orchard heating. We could use a few 
more copies of this paper if you could spare 
them.—Yours very truly, The Ideal Orchard Heat- 
ing Company. 


IOI 


Cc. €. CHAPMAN 
Secretary Oregon Development League, Portland, Oregon 
Manager Promotion Committee Portland Commercial Club 


ED GRAVENSTEIN APPLE.—In an orchard 

of ten acres, at Olga, Orcas Island, San Juan 
County, Washington, are 50 Gravenstein trees, 
which have been bearing about ten years. On one 
of the trees, starting from the main trunk and 
about three feet from the ground, is a limb which 
from the time the tree commenced to bear, has 
produced these beautiful apples. This is called by 
horticulturists a sport, and is of very rare occur- 
rence. We call the apple the Red Gravenstein 
because it has the Gravenstein flavor, the Graven- 
stein shape, the Gravenstein core and ripens at 
the same time. In fact it is a Gravenstein in 
every way except color. We have top-worked 68 
trees to this apple, 16 of which are bearing, and 
from which these apples come. We are also prop- 
agating the trees for sale, and expect to have forty 
to fifty thousand for fall of 1911 and spring of 
1912 delivery. We claim it to be a better com- 
merical apple than the common  Grevenstein 
because it is a better bearer, a better keeper, sells 
for double the price and is surely a handsomer 
apple. If you are interested and wish any further 
information, address Van Sant & Whipple, or The 
Vineland Nurseries Co., Clarkston, Washington. 

[Editor’s Note.—The editor saw a box of these 
Red Gravensteins at the National Apple Show 
at Spokane in November. It had kept well and 
was in fine condition at this date. The color was 
a beautiful red, the flavor excellent. The color 
is much handsomer on this than the ordinary 
Gravenstein, and it is our impression that the 
apple is worthy of trial tests by fruit growers. 
We believe a grower will be justified. if condi- 
tions are favorable. in planting a small per cent 
of this variety. although we always are conserva- 
tive about recommending any new variety until 
it is proved out commercially. | 

& 6 © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed find sum of one 
“Better Fruit” another year. 
how any 
Fruit.” 

Every detail of orchard work, correct fruit pack- 
ing and scientific fruit raising is fully illustrated, 
which is surely a very great help to the industry. 
Why, I have a year’s numbers of “Better Fruit” 
that I would not part with for any consideration. 
Having received notice of expiration of my year’s 
subseription, I was fearful lest I should lose one 
number, but on going to town was agreeably sur- 
prised to find my October number in the office.— 
John Miller. Prescott, Washington. 


dollar ($1.00) for 
I cannot understand 
orchard man can do without “Better 
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AND shows are the lat- 
est creations in the pro- 


fession ot publicity in the 
Eastern and Middle West 
cities. For the purpose of 


exploiting the Western Laad 
Products Exhibit to be given 
at Omeha from January 18 
to 28, 1911, Fred A. Shank, 
of Omaha, called upon Sec- 
retary C. C. Chapman, of the 
Portland Commercial Club, 
yesterday. He explained to 
the club that 
Omaha show 
by Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
and Colorado, and that his 
visit here is for the purpose 
of getting the co-operation 
of Oregon. Space in the 
auditorium is being offered 
to the various Coast States 
for $2 a square foot. It is 
proposed that sufficient space 
be engaged so that exhibtors 
from Oregon may place dis- 
plays without the additional 
burden of paying for floor 
charges. 

To gain this end Mr. Shank 
suggested that the Commer- 
cial Clubs subscribe the nec- 
essary money and thus give 
the exhibitors a chance to 
show what Oregon can do in 
products of this state. He 
further said that the railways 
had consented to join the 
enterprise and that prospects 
for an excellent show were 
exceedinely bright. 

Land shows are on _ the 
increase. Chicago will hold 
one beginning November 28 and lasting 
a week. Pittsburg has just held one 
and New York has made plans for hold- 
ing one in November, 1911. It is pre- 
dicted that Minneapolis, St. Paul, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Kansas City and St. Louis 
will soon enter the field, and that land 
shows will become a regular feature of 


was reserved 


sistance ace 


Photo by Frank Palmer, Spokane 


space in the - 


Engraving by American Engraving Company, Spokane 
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JOHN M. WALKER 
Colorado, President of the Western l’ruit 
Of the Humphrey Coiai..ission Company, Denver, 
Jobbers’ Association. 


the great commercial centers of the 
country. The method is to secure attend- 
ance from the surrounding country of 
farmers and of the prospective settlers 
for the Far West to encourage them in 
their desire to move to a new country. 
This. is accomplished by lectures, by 
reading matter and by displays in large 
auditoriums. Accompanying these dis- 
plays are numerous articles in the local 
papers free of cost. At Omaha _ it is 


planned to have the Governor of each 
Western state speak upon the resources 
and the opportunities of his particular 
section.—Oregonian. 


AVENUE OF CARLOADS OF APPLES FROM HOOD RIVER VALLEY, OREGON, AT THIRD 
NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 14-19, 1910 
To the left is the first prize carload of Newtown Pippins from the Eggermont Orchard, Avery Brothers, 


Qrowcrs. 


To the right is the sweepstakes carload of Spitzenbergs grown by C. H. Sproat. 


In the rear 


will be seen the “Better Fruit’? booth. 
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GRAFTING AND TOP WORKING OF FRUIT TREES 


Continued from December Number 


The scions may be stored in sand in 
a cool corner of the cellar or buried out 
of doors. The main object is to keep 
them cool and moist and away from fluc- 
tuating temperatures. An excellent plan 
is to bury them on the north side of a 
building or in some spot shaded most 
of the day. They need not be buried 
deep, from twelve to eighteen inches 
being sufficient in a well shaded spot. 

It would hardly seem wise to leave the 
subject of top-working old trees without 
some comment on future treatment of 
the grafts. The setting of the scions is 


only the first step in working over the 
Should we stop here, a most mis- 
least a poor top, 


tree. 
erable failure, or at 


would be the result. Many a good catch 
is ruined by neglecting the pruning the 
first two seasons. During the first sea- 
son the grafts should make a very rank 
growth, and they will require some 
pinching back to save them from becom- 
ing top-heavy, and consequently easily 
blown out. The common practice is to 
head-in the rapidly growing shoots 
when they have attained a length of 
from eighteen inches to two feet. This 
forces branches from below, and_ if 
growth becomes too heavy these may 
need cutting back before the season is 
over. This pruning insures stockiness 
of the new growth and throws much of 
the energies of the top into a good union. 


Engraved by Hicks-Chatten Engraving Company, Portland, Oregon 


FERRY COUNTY, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT DISPLAY, NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, 
WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1910 


Photo by Frank Palmer, Spokane 


Engraving by American Engraving Company, Spokane 
Ss 5 y é& 


FIRST PRIZE IRRIGATED DISTRICT DISPLAY FROM WALLA WALLA VALLEY, WASHING- 
TON, AT NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 14-19, 1910, AND 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 4, 1910 


January 


The growth of suckers or watersprouts 
from the stock should not be allowed 
to any great extent. Should the stubs 
be exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun it is well to leave some of this 
growth, pinching it back to cause it to 
form a dense shade. Unless needed for 
protection it is well to rub the sprouts 
off as fast as they appear. 

The following spring the system of 
pruning should resemble very much that 
of pruning young trees. The growth of 
the grafts should be cut back to usually 
not over eighteen inches in length. They 
may be cut even shorter if the growth 
has not been satisfactory. If all three 
buds have started from a scion, it is 
well to remove all but one to avoid 
crowding. As a rule, the growth from 
the lower bud will be the strongest, and 
should be retained. Should the forma- 
tion of the top allow it, a second growth 
may be left. If the grafts have been 
Set in near the head of the trees they 
will require some pruning in reference 
to spreading the top. The general 
tendency is for the top-worked tree to 
grow too compact. Cut the grafts back 
to one of the strong outside branches 
started by the first pinching back and it 
will give them a start in the right direc- 
tion. What shall we do where two scions 
start in the same stub? Should the stub 
be less than three inches in diameter one 
should be removed at this time. Keep 
the stronger, or if there should be little 
difference, the one best situated to help 
make a good top. Cut the other off 
close, ¢ven to removing a small corner 
of the stump on that side; the wound will 
heal better. Should the stub be over 
three inches in diameter there is some 
argument in favor of leaving the extra 
graft another year. It will help callous 
over the stub, and may be removed the 
following spring, leaving a comparatively 
small wound. If left longer, or until the 
two grow together, the result is a bad 
crotch and sometimes a pressure which 
may actually split the stub. 

Subsequently pruning will consist in 
such cutting back as will help form a 
stocky and well shaped top. They will 
demand the same attention as young 
trees. Spread the top by pruning to out- 
side buds or branches, and do not pay 
too much attention to the small wood. 
Some of the small branches may require 
cutting out or clipping back, but, remem- 
ber, in it we have the start for early 
fruiting wood. 

There is a growing conviction among 
the fruit growers that better results may 
come from planting vigorous young 
trees of some strong, growing kind to 
be later worked over to the desired 
variety. In the opening remarks on this 
subject, mention was made of the desira- 
bility of working weak growing kind on 
stronger root systems, as well as top 
working as a means of lessening loss 
from attacks of root rots and woolly 
aphis. The embarrassment of growing 
the orchard to a bearing age only to find 
some of the trees not true to name may 
be avoided by this plan of starting the 
young orchard. Then every fruit grower 
has observed that few trees of the same 
variety are alike in bearing habit and 


Continued on page 72 
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VIEW OF 


N.S. Titchenal’s Orchard 


CENTER OF FAMOUS WENATCHEE VALLEY 


3 Containing 27 acres, located one and three-fourths 
mile east of Cashmere, Washington 


On the main thoroughfare of the valley, ten miles from Wenatchee. This tract 1s watered from the 
Wenatchee canal, one of the best water systems in the state. The water right calls for one-half inch 
oi water per acre, from April 15 to November 1, with maintenance fee of $1.50 per acre. The trees 
are planted thirty feet apart each way, giving ample room for cultivation and spraying. The trees will 
be two, three and six years old next spring, and the varieties are Spitzenberg, Winesap and Black Ben 
Davis, with a few Stayman Winesaps that were mixed in the order by mistake. The 700 five-year-old 
trees produced this year 1,400 boxes of apples, most of which were extra fancy. The soil is a dark, 
sandy loam with a depth of more than ten feet. The above cut will show the lay of the land; the 
picture was taken looking north, the land sloping gently to the south. I wish to sella part of this tract, 
as there is more than I care to take care of. I will sell 17 acres, in one or two tracts. Price $1,500 per 
acre; one-half cash, balance time to suit purchaser. I also have a tract containing 5.69 acres, trees set 
twenty-five feet apart, four years old, three-quarters of a mile from depot, just outside city limits, with 
good four-room house and good well eighteen feet deep, with plenty of water. This is also watered 
from the Wenatchee canal, and lies well for irrigation. This place is for sale for $8,500; one-half cash, 


balance terms to suit purchaser, at 8 per cent interest. 


For further particulars call on or write or telephone 


N.S. TITCHENAL, Cashmere, Washington 


R. F. D. Box 95 Telephone No. 114 
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ATIONAL APPLE SHOWS—In 

the year 1908, Spokane conceived 
the idea of holding an apple show that 
would be national in significance, and of 
such magnitude as to impress the world 
with the fact that the Northwest was a 
wonderful apple producing section. For 
three consecutive years Spokane has held 
ali immense apple show, successful from 
every point of view. Spokane was the 
first city to conceive the idea of giving 
such a show and of making carload dis- 
plays of apples. 

In the year 1909 Colorado gave an 
apple show, and in 1910 Vancouver held 
a national apple show, and also the City 
of Watsonville, California, located in the 
Pajaro Valley. A number of other apple 
shows were held at various points in the 
Northwest; one of the largest ones being 
at Portland, in Oregon, all of which were 
much larger than in any. previous year, 
but not in carload displays—all of these 
shows are educational and instructive. 

This year Spokane took the winning 
carloads to Chicago, displaying them in 
the armory, which will be of inestimable 
value in a publicity way to every section 
in the Northwest. The Colorado Apple 
Show was not repeated this year. It 
seems that we are justified in assuming 
that some of the cities which held apple 
shows on the carload basis this year will 
mot repeat next year. Dhe reason is 
apparent. The expense is enormous, and 
while we do not speak authoritatively, 
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we understand that the Spokane Apple 
Show cost about $45,000, and to carry 
the exhibit to Chicago, put it up and 
meet all contingent expenses, $35,000 
more—a total sum of $80,000, approxi- 
mately. Now, while we do not know 
what the receipts were for admission and 
a few concessions at the Spokane Apple 
Show, we doubt if they exceeded $30,000, 
leaving $50,000 for the business people 
of Spokane to raise, all of which we 
understand is practically subscribed in 
advance through a publicity fund for the 
National Apple Show, furnished by the 
Chamber of Commerce and business men 
of Spokane. 

Judging from the expense of giving a 
national apple show and the receipts, it 
is evident that any city intending to give 
ene will have to raise a fund of from 
$25,000 to $50,000 bonus, we doubt if 
there are very many cities in the North- 
west willing to assume such an under- 
taking, and we cannot help but feel that 
it would be better to have one big apple 
show, a national apple show on a car- 
load basis, than to have several which 
might be lacking in size and attendance. 
We do not wish to be understood as indi- 
cating that districts and cities in the 
Northwest should not have their local 
displays, such are certainly attractive and 
educational, and of great benefit in a 
publicity way, but we rather incline to 
believe that the Northwest can only sup- 
port one big apple show on the carload 
basis, where 15 or 20 carloads are exhib- 
ited. We doubt if growers can, or would, 
support more than one by making car- 
load entries. 

It does not seem to us that growers 
in the Northwest would presume to dic- 
tate in which city the show should be 
held, but we are rather inclined to believe 
that Spokane is entitled to this privilege, 
providing its business men see fit to 


finance it, for the reason that Spokane 
originated the idea of an apple show. 


Engrat 


January 


Portland originated the idea of a rose 
show in the Northwest, and we believe it 
is justly entitled to continue this Annual 
Rose Festival, without other cities usurp- 
ing their right. Seattle had its Yukon 
Exposition, in which all cities and sec- 
tions of the Northwest joined to con- 
tribute to its success. Therefore we can- 
not see any occasion or any necessity for 
changing the existing program, provid- 
ing these cities desire to give such expo- 
sitions and to finance them with the 
support of their own business people. 
© © 

O ADVERTISERS.—The three fun- 

damental principles every man should 
bear in mind, and particularly the adver- 
tisers in “Better Fruit” in composing 
copy, are, first, the ad should catch the 
eye; second, the ad should interest the 
reader, and third, the ad should convince 
the reader. Volumes have been written 
on composing copy, and we believe that 
everything that has been said along this 
line comes under one of these three 
heads, and we don’t believe any more 
thorough or concise statement has ever 
been made than the above for the benefit 
of the man composing the ad. 

© © © 

HE immense apple crop of the North- 

west becomes only a drop in the 
bucket, viewed in the proper light. If the 
crop is marketed in a business-like way 
and properly distributed it will be a long 
time before the Northwest will glut the 
markets. The apple crop of California, 
Colorado, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington probably did not 
exceed 15,000 cars in 1910. 600 boxes to 
the car, 100 apples average to the box, 
would make 900,000,000 apples. If prop- 
erly distributed so that every inhabitant 
of the United States could eat one apple 
a day, they would eat up every apple of 
this wonderful crop grown in these 
states in ten days. This is a plea for 
greater distribution. 


red by The American Engraving Company, Spokane 


ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT DISPLAY AT THIRD NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1910 
Ellensburg Chamber of Commerce won first prize on most artistic limited display. 
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than any other kind! 
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 COATE 
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nails possible for 
every purpose. 


Order Pearson’s 
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Monadnock Building ©») WE MAKE 200 DIFFERENT SIZES, Boston, Mass. 
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SAINT IOSE SCALE \ y 
EP PIEES AND PEAR SCAB) pipes CER AS OOD. AS 


Ortho Lime-Sulphur Solution 


Make money by buying new-processed and stronger solution for exactly the same price you have 


FOR } 


been compelled to pay heretofore for weak and uncertain product. Demand the best the market 


affords. The best is never too good. Demand O-R-T-H-O, the new aristocrat of sprays. 


Yours for spray-efficiency and strength, 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
Originators and sole makers of that incomparable aresenate of lead, the only strictly neutral kind manufactured 


anywhere in the world, and which Eastern manufacturers, belated in this advancing science, are now rushing to 
pirate. It is O-R-T-H-O Arsenate of Lead, protected by U. S. patents. Watch for our future ad. 
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A Trip to the Coast 


Is incomplete without a ride 
on the 


Mt. Hood Railroad 


By mountain streams, virgin for- 
ests, apple orchards and snow 
capped peaks 


Connects with O. R.& N. 
at Hood River, Oregon 
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White Salmon Valley Business 


White Salmon 
Valley Bank 
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White Salmon, Washington 
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OMETHING DOING—Evidently 

the East is becoming agitated on 
account of the popularity of the Western 
apples, which have been rapidly growing 
into favor for the past few years. The 
trade is buying Western boxed apples 
more extensively than ever before, and 
the consumers are eating them in greater 
quantities every year. Press reports 
throughout the East indicate this topic 
as one of the principal ones for districts 
where the most of the horticultural meet- 
ings are being held. Advance reports 
indicate this will be a main feature of the 
New York state meeting, and what is 
true of this meeting is true of other hor- 
ticultural meetings. The Daily Ore- 
gonian, the best daily publication west of 
the Mississippi River and without any 
superior in United States, covers the sub- 
ject in a way that meets with our 
approval in an editorial of January 6th, 
which we quote herewith: 

“The New York Fruit Growers’ Union 
is holding its tenth annual meeting at 
Rochester, and, according to news dis- 
patches, the main point under discus- 
sion is ‘how to meet the inroads of West- < 


LESLIE BUTLER, President 
F. McKERCHER, Vice President 
TRUMAN BUTLER, Cashier 


January 


ern apples in markets until now held by 
Eastern orchardists.. The remedy sug- 
gested is that the Eastern growers be 
taught to produce apples that will com- 
pare with the Western fruit in appear- 
ance as well as in quality. While it may 
not have occurred to the New Yorkers, 
the best method by which this desired 
end can be reached is for them to come 


“out West and here grow Western apples. 


Rochester, where the fruit growers are 
meeting, produces good kodaks, collars 
and shoes, but for people not engaged in 
the production of these necessary staples 
Oregon offers advantages which van- 
ished from New York when the last of 
the Mohicans went over the divide.” 
© © 

R. H. C. ATWELL, president of 

the Oregon State Horticultural 
Society, has called a meeting of the fruit 
growers from Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho to take place January 24th, in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, Portland, for the pur- 
pose of discussing organization and a 
central marketing agency for these three 
states. We intended to devote more 
space in this issue to this subject, but on 
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NEW RESIDENTS 


We are always pleased to extend courteous assistance to new residents of Hood River and the 
Hood River Valley by advising them regarding any local conditions within our knowledge, and we 
afford every convenience for the transaction of their financial matters. 
fully and cordially invited, and we guarantee satisfaction. 


HOOD RIVER BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Travelers’ 


in all countries of Europe. 


New accounts are respect- 
Savings department in connection. 


TOME 


account of the edition being extra in size 
and the number of copies 15,000, and on 
account of the immense work connected 
with getting up this issue, we have been 
late in going to press, and consequently 
the edition will probably not be mailed 
out until the 20th of January, too late for 
our subscribers to reap any benefit Of 
any further announcement that we could 
make. It is our intention to publish as 
full a report as possible on what is done 
in the way of organization, both at the 
state meeting at Prosser, Washington, 
and at the meeting which is being called 
by Mr. Atwell. 
© ¢ © 

HE average edition of “Better Fruit” 

costs approximately $3,000 a month. 
This edition costs approximately $3,600. 
This does not include any salary or profit 
for the editor and publisher. In other 
words, it costs $40,000 per year to main- 
tain “Better Fruit’ at its present stand- 
ard, or over $100 per day. It takes two 
weeks’ run on a Miehle press to print an 
edition like this. We mention these 
matters hoping that they will convince 
the readers of “Better Fruit” that we 
need all the assistance we can get. We 
believe every subscriber enjoys “Better 
Fruit,’ appreciates it and finds it inter- 
esting, instructive and vaulable. We hope 
every subscriber who loves “Better Fruit” 
will exert himself to send us in just-one 
subscriber. Mr. reader, if you will do 
this it will so increase our circulation as 
to justify us in making a slight advance 
on our advertising rates, which in turn 


ette Valley in Oregon. 
list of Willamette Valley farms. 


free descriptive booklet. 


Faculty Stronger Than Ever 
More Progressive Than Ever 


Address, J. A. HOWARD, Albany, Oregon 
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will contribute much towards making the 
publisher's life a pleasure instead of a 
life of care and anxiety for 365 days in 
a year. © © 

HIS edition of “Better Fruit,” which 

is devoted to the National Apple 
Show, contains 108 pages, of which 
15,000 copies are published. This means 
that in printing this issue we print 
1,620,000 pages. The length of a page 
is one foot; if the pages were stretched 
out in a line, the line would be 1,620,000 


feet. As there are 5,280 feet to a mile, 
it would mean that “Better Fruit,” if 
extended in a straight line, one page 


after another, the line would be over 307 
miles long. 

Some idea of the increase of “Better 
Fruit” may be gleaned from the follow- 
ing comparison. During the first year we 
printed 1,152,000 pages in “Better Fruit.” 
In this edition of January, 1911, we have 
1,620,000 pages, or over one-third more 
pages in one month than published the 
entire first year. 

o©¢ © 

HIS edition of “Better Fruit,’ our 

Apple Show Special, is an edition of 
15,000 copies, and contains over 100 illus- 
trations, with good descriptive illustrated 
articles about nearly every apple show 
that has been held in the Northwest dur- 
ing the year 1910. 


SSS 
The columns of “Better Fruit,’ Hood River, 
Oregon, will bring your story before 12,000 fruit 


growers who are enjoying the fullest prosperity. 
They are the owners of big, productive fruit farms, 
to whom the whole country looks for its fruit 
supply.—Publishers Bulletin. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY FARMS 


If you are coming West, write to me and let me tell you about the fertile and bountiful Willam- 
Ask all the questions you want; I will tell you the facts. 
Heie is a bargain for some one—160-acre farm midway between 
Albany, the hub of the Willamette Valley, and Corvallis, the home of the Oregon Agricultural 
College; beautifully located, 60 acres in alfalfa, an ideal dairy farm, $150 an acre. 


Send for my free 


Write today for 


The Apple Growers 


Make their headquarters at 


Mt. Hood Hotel 


Hood River, Oregon 


PNCW ORE SOWIE, ILOCANTTIOUN 
OVERLOOKING THE 
COLUMBIA 


Moseley & Larsen, Props. 


Results Better Than Ever 
Attendance Larger Than Ever 


ATTEND THE BEST 


PHehnkielVallier 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Cupid Flour 


Has same standing in the Flour 
trade that Hood River Apples 
have in the Fruit trade. 


MADE BY 


HOOD RIVER 
MILLING CO. 


Cc. M. SHAW ROY F. DEAN 


Dean && Shaw 


Electrical Supplies and Fixtures 
Scientific Electrical Construction 
Home Phone 3 Hood River, Oregon 


Grinnell, Collins &Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WHOLESALE FRUIT 
AND PRODUCE 


We want the best pack and quality 


Apples Pears Peaches 


We have modern cold storage facilities 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Rogue River Fruit and 
Produce Association 


C. W. WILMEROTH, Manager 
Main Office, Medford, Oregon 


We will distribute the entire output of the 
Rogue River Valley—The world’s most fam- 
ous pears—Our Spitzenbergs won first prize 
in 1909—We use the Revised Economy Code 


Loading Stations 


Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass, Eagle Point, 
Gold Hill, Central Point, Talent, \Voodville, 
Phoenix, Voorhies, Merlin and Jacksonville. 


YAKIMA COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 
UNION 


North Yakima, Washington 
C. R. Paddock, Manager 


Cherries, 
Grapes 


Pears, Peaches, 
Prunes, Apricots, 
and Cantaloupes 


Apples, 
Plums, 


Mixed carloads start about 
July 20. Straight carloads in 
season. Our fruit is the very 
best grade; pack guaranteed 


We use Revised Economy Code 
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Stranahan 


&z Clark 


DEALERS IN 


Commercial Fertilizers 
Land Plaster, Lime 
Plaster Paris, Cement 
Building Plasters 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


BUIpGE'S Oe6OS (hat Grow 


140 VARIETIES ANY QUANTITY 


Plenty of stock in our 40,000 pounds 


Growing Plants as season requires 
All makes high grade 
Pruning Tools 
Garden Tools 
Hose and.Spray Nozzles 
International Stock and 
Poultry Food 
International Remedies 
Incubators and Brooders 
Everything for Building 
Everything for Furnishing 


Stewart Hardware & Furniture Co. 
22,000 feet floor space Hood River, Oregon 


THINGS WE ARE 
AGENTS FOR 


KNOX HATS 


ALFRED BENJAMIN & CO.’S 
CLOTHING 


DR. JAEGER UNDERWEAR 


DR. DEIMEL LINEN MESH 
UNDERWEAR 


DENT’S and FOWNES’ GLOVES 
Buffum & Pendleton 


311 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon 


The PARIS FAIR 


Hood River’s largest and best store 


DRY GOODS 


Sia OLS. GLOWING 


We are offering some extra 
specials in our Clothing De- 
partment. Ask to see them. 


Try a pair of American Lady 
$3 and $3.50 Shoes, or American 
Gentleman $3.50 and $4 Shoes 


BETTER FRUIT 


HILE in the East last year the 

editor visited a large apple orchard 
which produced its first crop at twelve 
years of age, and was told that gener- 
ally apple orchards in the Eastern States, 
with the exception of some few varieties, 
do not begin to bear until they are twelve 
years old. 

This gives a little opportunity for men- 
tal arithmetic. If land in the East costs 
$100 per acre and it costs $25 per acre 
per year to care for an orchard, expenses 
being about the same in the East as in 
the West, and you have had to care for 
it for eleven years before it begins to 
bear, it would cost a man $375 per acre 
at bearing. This would not include liv- 
ing expenses, taxes or interest. Good 
fruit land in the Northwest can be 
bought for $200 and less per acre. Care 
for six years at $25 per acre would be 
$150, making a cost of $350 at the end 
of six years. Net profit has been on an 
average, and will be in the future, in all 
probability, in good fruit districts: 


INGE jDHOme Be O WEBWES OE AGEs ossoccanscnovcs $ 100 
Net prontiaty7, yearns) of age. ss) meena uae 200 
Net profitvatrs tyears of agese= eee ene 300 
INGE joROme ate OY WEIS OF AGO, canncoovoceedna 400 
Net profit at 10 and 11 years of age........ 500 


Total profit at beginning of twelfth year. .$1,500 
Less the cost of the land and caring........ 350 


Leaving a profit for the eleven years of. .$1,150 
On the other hand, in the East at the 
beginning of the twelfth year you would 
be out on your investment and care $375, 
whereas in the West, at the beginning 
of the twelith year, you would have all 
the money invested out, and $1,150 to the 
good per acre. 
Which is the best place to engage in 
fruit growing, East or West? 
© © © 
OW do you like the editorial page 
of this edition? The items are 
short, but they suggest many subjects 
for the consideration of the fruit grower, 
and some of these subjects we will take 
up in future issues and discuss at greater 
length. We will be pleased to have short 
articles from fruit growers commenting 
on any of the editorials of this issue, any 
criticisms that might seem proper to the 
subscriber, and the further expression of 
his views on any subject mentioned. Of 


such letters we will publish the best 
from time to time as our space will 
permit. © > © 


NE of the late governors of Ore- 

gon became famous for his reply 
to the President of the United States, 
whom he considered had interfered in 
state affairs, by sending the following 
message: “You attend to your business 
and I will attend to mine.” 

The East, which grows barrel apples 
almost exclusively, is attempting to regu- 
late the size of the box that Western 
apple growers use. To the East we 
repeat the reply of Oregon’s governor 
and say: “You attend to your business 
and we (the West) will attend to ours.” 


J. M. Schmeltzer, Secretary 
Hood River Abstract Company 
Hood River, Oregon 


ABSTRACTS INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 
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S. E. Bartmess 


UNDERTAKER AND 
LICENSED EMBALMER 


For Oregon and Washington 


Furniture, Rugs, Carpets 
and Building Material 


Hood River, Oregon 


W. F. LARAWAY 


DOCTOR OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 


EYES LENSES 
TESTED GROUND 


Over 20 Years’ Experience 
p 


Telescopes, Field Glasses 
Magnifiers to examine scale 


Glenwood 
Iowa 


Hood River and 
Oregon 


VEHICLES 


AND AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS 


THE BEST OF 
ORCHARD AND GARDEN TOOLS 
A SPECIALTY 


GILBERT - VAUGHAN 
IMPLEMENT CO. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


STORAGE 


Ship your Furniture to us 
to be stored 
until you are located 


Transfer & Livery Co. 


Hood River, Oregon 


D. McDONALD 


Hood River, Oregon 


Headquarters for 


FARMING AND ORCHARD 


TOOLS 


Dise Harrow Extension for 
Orchard Cultivation a Specialty 


When you want any kind of Orchard 
Tools come to me and get the Best 


TOIT 


HE Hood River Apple Growers’ 

Union has had a fairly good season 
considering the quite general widespread 
unsatisfactory condition of the market 
which has prevailed. In going over the 
market situation the manager of the 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, Mr. 
C. H. Sproat, has the following to say: 
“We think the Hood River Apple Grow- 
ers’ Union has fared very favorably 
when comparison is made with results 
which other box apple sections have 
obtained this year. At the same time 
the results are somewhat disappointing 
to the Union. The general conditions 
which prevailed throughout the latter 
part of the season were very unusual. 
The trees were heavily loaded with fruit, 
and while we were anticipating a large 
erop of average sized apples, the fine 
erowing weather and the early fall rains 
seemed to produce apples of very unusual 
size. This in turn produced a very much 
larger crop than was anticipated in the 
month of August. In years gone by, the 
highest priced apples of our fancy grades 
have been the extremely large ones, for 
the reason that people seem to want 
what they have difficulty in getting, there 
being very few large sized apples on the 
market in years gone by. These brought 
high prices. This season the 120s and 
128 sized Newtowns and Spitzenbergs 
were very scarce, so much so that the 
Union had to cancel several carload lot 
orders because it was impossible to pro- 
cure these sized apples; and on the other 
hand in years past we have had a very 
fair proportion of 4'%-tier stock of 


New York, a grower of fancy apples. 
Reason: 


THE NEW WEST 


Is full of surprises. It is no longer the land 
of cowboys, coyotes, blanket Indians. Instead 
of illimitable sagebrush desert, one finds fruit 
laden orchards, heavy headed grain, green 
meadows and alfalfa fields. It’s the best of 
God’s out-of-doors country—clear skies, pure 
air, snowclad mountains, waterfalls, odorous 
pine woods. Read all about it in The Pacific 


Monthly, magazine of the West. 
The Pacific Monthly Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 
I am interested in the New West. 
three recent numbers of your magazine, for 
which I enclose 25 cents. 


Send 


BEEK EE PING 


ITS PLEASURES AND PROFITS 

Is the theme of that excellent and handsomely 
illustrated GLEANINGS IN BEEP 
CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial 
for twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64-page 
book on bees and our bee supply catalogue to all 
who name this paper. THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
30x 83, Medina, Ohio. 


magazine, 
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Spitzenbergs and of Yellow Newtowns, 
which have always sold very readily. 
This season we were obliged to disap- 
point Steinhardt & Kelly, for we were 
only able to supply them with a very 
small per cent of their needs of 4'%-tier 
Spitzenbergs and Yellow Newtowns. 
This firm has a special trade which uses 
a very large output of this sized fruit. 
The relations which have existed between 
Steinhardt & Kelly and the Hood River 
Apple Growers’ Union this season have 
been along the same lines as have pre- 
vailed in the three seasons past, in which 
they have handled our apples. Without 
casting any reflections on any other 
f. o. b. buyers the Union feels called 
upon to express its unqualified approval 
of the business methods of Steinhardt & 
Kelly: Of the hundreds of cars which 
they purchased of us this season f. o. b. 
Hood River they have not rejected a 
single car, and only in a very few cases 
have they written back making any criti- 
cisms relative to the quality and packing 
of the goods. In five or six cases they 
have specified that certain growers’ packs 
were not up to the regular grade, and 
asked us to call the attention of these 
growers to the matter. In view of the 
fact that the market conditions early in 
the season were not in favor of f. o. b. 
buyers the acceptance of all of our goods 
sold early in the season to this firm is 
a very pleasing incident in connection 
with our business. 

“We hardly think that the people of 
Hood River Valley really appreciate the 
valuable services which Steinhardt & 


“I HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


That I cannot afford to mark my fruit with bordeaux,” says Mr. George T. Powell, of Ghent, 
“TI have less scale and finer foliage than ever before.” 
Five years’ consecutive use of 


“SCALECIDE” 


Cheaper, more effective, and easier to apply than lime-sulphur 
Send for booklet, “Orchard Insurance” 
PRICES: In barrels and half-barrels, 50c per gallon; 10-gallon 
* cans, $6.00; 5-gallon cans, $3.25; 1-gallon cans, $1.00 
Tf you want cheap oils, our “CARBOLEINE” at 30c per gallon is the equal of anything else 
B. G. PRATT CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 50 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 


THE MIDWEST RASPBERRY 


Glossy black, large as Cumberland, most pro- 
ductive, finest flavored, hardy black raspberry yet 
introduced. Send for catalogue describing this 
and our high grade nursery stock. The Peru 
Nursery, J. P. Duncan & Co., Box 512, Peru, 
Nebraska. 


POULTRY AND FRUIT FARMING 


_ “The Billion Dollar Hen!’’ Yes, that 
is where the chicken of today stands, 
and great fortunes are being made each 
year from a few hens and a small piece 
of ground. Read the “‘“A B Cand X Y Z 
in Poultry,” beginning with next issue of 


American Hen Magazine 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
25 cents for a whole year. Descriptive circular free 


Greider’s Fine Catalog 


of pure bred poultry, for 1911, over 
200 pages, 57 large colored pictures of 
fowls. Calendar tor each month. Il- 
lustrations, descrivtions, photos, in- 
cubators, brooders, information and 
all detaiis Concerning the business, 
where and how to buy fine poultry, 
eggs for hatching, supplies, ete., at 
the lowest cost, in fact, the greatest 
poultry catalog ever published. Send 
1éc for this handsome book. 


B. 11. GREIDER, Box 72, Hieems, | 
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Double your crop yield. 
Double your income. 


USE 


Nephi 
Land 
Plaster 


Famous throughout the West. The 
dependable brand that has brought 
results to the scientific and indus- 
trious agriculturists of Oregon and 
the Northwest for more than twenty 
years. Highest chemical and most 
desirable physical qualities of any 
land plaster on the market. 


CAUTION 
Insist on NEPHI. Do not risk 


an experiment. 


Sold by the most prosperous 
dealers in every community. 


NEPHI PLASTER & 
_ MFG. CO. 


Main Office: Boston Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


COPY of the| 
Best BEE-PAPER 


We want every live bee-keeper to 
know how much help there is in the 
“old reliable’. American Bee Journal. 
It is now the brightest, cleanest, newsiest 
monthly bee-paper published. _We want 
everyone interested in bees and bee-keep- 
ing—beginners or experts—to write for a 
free copy of the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Then you will appreciate what a big help it 
will be to you in keeping bees. Experi- 
enced talks by expert bee-men; answers 
to questions about everything pertaining 
to bees; special department for women 
who keep bees: a paper that you’ll learn 
to look for every_month. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
mie Chicago, Illinois 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 
AND PRICES 


TREES 


Book orders now for the following 


Standards: 
APPLES: — Alexander, Red Astrachan, 
Gravenstein, White Astrachan, Jonathan, 


Rome Beauty, spileenbers. Bellflower, New- 
town Pippin, Grimes’ Golden Pippin, Ort- 
ley, McIntosh Red, Winesap, Wagner, Winter 


Banana, Arkansas Black and many others. 
PEACHES: — Tuscan, Orange, Phillips, 

Levi, Foster, Triumph, St. John, Early 

Crawford, Elberta, Muir, Lovell, Fay- 


Elberta and Salway. 

CHERRIES: — Black 
Black Oregon, Black Republican, 
Lambert. 


Tartarians, Bing, 
Royal Ann, 


Also standard varieties of Plums, Prunes, 
Apricots, Almonds, Pears, Quinces, Persim- 
mons, Figs, Oranges, Lemons, etc. 

Our trees are selected, thrifty, well-rooted 
and true to name. 

WRITE US AT ONCE 

FAY ELBERTA:—The imrroved Elber- 

ta. Lhe best peach of the season. Write 


for descriptive circular. 


The Silva Bergtholdt Co. 


204 Orchard Street, Newcastle, California 


cS pr Some 
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“T consider 
tural College intensely practical.’ 


the course of the Oregon Agricul- 


Signed J. Roscoe Lee, Baker City. 


& & <> 
To the Oregon Agricultural College: “The work 


was interesting, instructive and practical.” 
Signed F. M. Huffman, La Grande. 


AUTHENTIC INFORMATION 


Railway men say the colonist 
westward in 1910 will be unprecedented. 
Thousands are harkening to the call and 
fortunes are being made now by the early 
arrivals. New railroads are opening up vast, 
almost limitless new territory. Let us tell 
you about it. Send 25 cents in stamps for 
information. 

The Pacific Monthly Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Enclosed find 25 cents for three recent 
numbers containing articles relative to land 
conditions in the West. 


movement 
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Kelly have rendered in the past and are 
rendering at the present time to this 
vicinity. It is no small affair for a firm 
to purchase f. 0. b. 3,000 miles from their 
place of business hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of apples, and this is 
what Steinhardt & Kelly have done, and 
have accepted without rejection all of 
their purchases this season, and in fact 
in all the seasons in which they have 
dealt with this Union they have accepted 
their purchases without the rejection of 
a single car of apples. 

“There has been one bad feature of the 
trade this season which, if possible, 
should be remedied. Quite a few inde- 
pendent shippers who refrained from 
joining the Union have sent their high 
class apples to New York City to be sold 
on consignment. This fruit necessarily 
had to go into the market against the 
f. o. b. purchases of Steinhardt & Kelly. 
If this method of business continues it 
will be a wonder if any firm will desire 
to come to Hood River Valley from the 
East and put up a large amount of 
money on an f. o. b. basis and know that 
their purchases are to go into the market 
against consigned fruit. It is to be hoped 
that other methods will prevail with the 
independent shippers next season. We 
have had very pleasant business relations 
with firms in other large cities in the 
East, although not of anywhere near the 
magnitude of the business which has 
been done with Steinhardt & Kelly. 

“The Union this season, up to date, 
has sold apples in 25 states of the Union 
and in 65 different cities to 87 different 
consignees. While here and there it has 
been necessary to allow some rebates 
from the original invoice price, owing to 
the poor condition of some of the varie- 
ties upon arrival at destination, on the 
whole we have found the f. o. b. pur- 
chasers straightforward and upright busi- 
ness men, and, generally speaking, wher- 
ever a rebate has been necessary, we 
believe the consignee in most cases was 
justified in asking for the same. 

“We think it is excusable on our part 
to mention the name of Steinhardt & 


Now Ready— 


Portland Seed Co.’s Complete Annual Catalog for 1911 


Specially prepared for Northwestern growers. 
and presenting profitable varieties for you to grow. 


January 


Kelly in connection with this article, for 
the reason that it is known all over the 
United States that this firm is the sole 
representative of the Apple Growers’ 
Union in New York City, and the busi- 
ness done is of very large volume. We 
could name many other firms outside of 
New York City whose business has been 
equally as satisfactory, and would be 
pleased to do so only for a good busi- 
ness reason, that we do not care to have 
the names of our consignees published 
to the world at large. We have made 
an earnest effort this season to distribute 
the Union apples over as wide a territory 
as possible, and we do not wish the 
unnamed consignees to feel that there is 
any reflection on our part against them 


FRUIT BOXES 


“Larch” Apple Boxes and 
Strawberry Crates our specialty 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Lumber, Shin- 
Cement, Lime, Sash and 
Brick, Roofing, Building Paper, ete. 


We carry a complete line. 
gles, Lath, Plaster, 
Doors, 


We solicit your patronage 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Hood River, Oregon 


Weer man of good habits, 
willing and ambitious, 23 years 
of age, desires position on fruit, 
dairy or general farm to learn busi- 
ness. Can wait until April or May 
1st. Address L. B., care “Better 
TeveBUttES 


SITUATION WANTED 


Practical orchardist seeks position as manager 
of large acreage bearing orchard or packing house. 
Ten years’ trade experience, three years in British 
Columbia; packing experience, Hood River. Also 
knowledge of bookkeeping. Hood River or Oka- 
nogan districts preferred. Write A. M. Curtis, 
611 Superior Street, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


Fully ilustrating 
Latest and 


best equipments for farmer, orchardist, poultryman and beekeeper. 


The One Catalog for the Careful Buyer 


To those interested sent free. 


Write today asking for Catalog No. 200 


Whether you buy or not we would like to send you our special liter ature. 


Our Diamond Trade Mark is a guarantee of Quality, Satisfaction and Fall 
Value, backed by twenty-five years of success right here in the Pacific Northwest. 


PORTLAND SEED C 
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PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


IQII 


when we have spoken so very favorably 
of the New York firm. Very much over 
-one-half of all our f. o. b. business has 
been done outside of New York City, 
and should this article reach the atten- 
tion of our different consignees in the 
widely. scattered cities of the country 
where our goods have been sold’ this 
season, we herewith desire to thank them 
for their patronage and for the satis- 
factory business relations which have 
existed between us.” 
oo © 

There seems to be an impression that 
much land is being planted to apples 
that would make better hay, grain and 
pasture. Intelligence must be shown in 
locating an orchard if results are to be 
expected. © ¢ © 

The horticultural societies in the East, 
and particularly in New York, where 
apples are packed exclusively in barrels, 
voted unanimously to regulate the size 
of box to be used out West. WHY? 

oo 

To copy someone else is easy; to orig- 

inate requires brains. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN BEE 
KEEPING, POULTRY AND 
GENERAL FARMING? 


No section of the United States offers bet- 
ter opportunities for those interested in the 
subjects mentioned than the West. The 
supply does not begin to equal the demand. 
Prices are good, profits exceptional. If you 
want to know more about the opportunities 
in the West and Northwest, use the coupon. 
The Pacific Monthly Company, 

Portland, Oregon. 


Enclosed find 25 cents. Please send three 


recent numbers telling about bee keeping, 
poultry raising, etc. 


THROUGH THE SOUTH SEAS 
WITH JACK LONDON 


Jack London saw many strange sights in 
his year’s cruise on the “Snark.’ Not all of 
us will have the opportunity of making such 
a voyage, but we can enjoy the enchantment 
and novelty of such a trip through the 
descriptions of such an artist as London. 
The series of travel sketches is running now. 

Send this coupon and get started right. 


The Pacific Monthly Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Enclosed is 25 cents. Send three recent 
issues containing Jack London’s South Sea 
articles. 


Do You Want An Orchard 
In The Willamette Valley? 


BETTER FRUIT 


A prominent official of the O. R. & N. 
is reported as saying: “There is too 
much apple talk.” We should rather 
incline to think this remark was twisted; 
it would seem more proper not to say 
there is too much apple talk, but that 
there is lack of sufficient talk about the 
opportunities in the Northwest for stock, 
dairying, grain, hay, timber, fishing and 
many other unlimited resources. We say, 
“Kick at the fellow who does nothing, 
but don’t kick at the man who is up and 
doing.” 66 

A frivolous fly got stuck on a piece of 
fly-paper and asked: ‘‘Why are my legs 
like Pearson’s cement coated nails?” 
“Give it up,’ said the other fly. Answer: 
“Because they stick and I can’t pull them 
Cite SS 6 

Fruit growers must be making money 
or have excellent credit, because they 
are all getting automobiles. One fruit 
grower in a prominent district took the 
editor out for a ride a year or so ago 
behind a Shetland pony you could carry 
around in your vest poclzet. Now he is 
riding around in an auto that cost sev- 
eral thousand dollars. Evidently there is 
money in the fruit business, and we 
would not be surprised to hear that this 
prominent fruit grower owns an airship 
in a few years. He is thrifty and pros- 
perous, and lives in one of the best fruit 
counties of the Northwest. 

© © © 

To make two blades of grass grow 
instead of one is good farming; to make 
one good apple grow in place of two 
poor ones is better apple growing. 

Summer apples and some are not, 
when you buy a barrel of Eastern apples. 
Holy writ says: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

> © © 

A great many fruit papers are edited 
by horticulturists living in large cities; 
“Better Fruit” is run by a rancher living 
in an orchard two n.iles from the little 


town of Hood River, a famous apple 
country. 
For the fruit grower: 


“It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song, 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


In order that we may dispose of our few remaining 


orchards, we offer a special inducement to purchasers in 
This special offer, combined 
with our low prices, easy terms and a contract with many 


the way of transportation. 


attractive features, makes this a bargain not to be found 


anywhere else in the fruit growing districts. 


not last long. 
Write for 
special offer. 


descriptive literature 


and 


They will 


details of this 


OREGON APPLE ORCHARDS CoO. 


Eastern Office, Bloomington, Illinois 
Western Office, 452 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


WIIEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 


Dicom is 

IE OG 7 SE 
A man asked the editor of “Better 
Fruit” to what one thing mostly he 
attributed his reputation. Answer: By 
being able to say, “I don’t know.” 


WHAT $100 WILL DO FOR YOU 
IN TEXAS 
It will buy one gold bond bearing eight 
per cent interest and $50 stock in new 
company and one town lot in Aldine, 
near Houston, the greatest city in the 
Southwest. Terms either cash or monthly. 
Full particulars free. Address E. C. Rob- 
ertson, general sales manager, 501 Kiam 
building, Houston, Texas. 


ORCHARDIST 
SUPPLY HOUSE 


FRANZ 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Hood River, Oregon 


APPLE AND GRAPE BOOKLETS 
Telling how the $5.00 a box Apples and 
Sweepstakes Winner Grapes are grown 
in the most beautiful orchard valley in 
the world; both booklets sent by mail on 
receipt of 10c, stamps or silver. Address 
Secretary Improvement Co., Clarkston, 
Washington. 


FOR SALE 


A fine bearing apple orchard that will 
produce 10,000 barrels of apples in a year. 


Address W. J. STEVENS 
4448 Olive street, St. Louis, Missouri 


COLORADO FRUIT FARM.—On Western 

Slope 8 miles west of Glenwood Springs, con- 
sisting of 115 acres. 80 acres cultivatable, 20 
acres in bearing orchard, 2 acres of grapes, 50 
acres in alfalfa and potatoes. 5-room house, barn, 
blacksmith shop, fruit sheds, etc. Team horses, 
wagon, furniture, and in fact everything necessary 
for working same. 2 cubic feet of water per 
second of time. Will consiver a trade. FERRIS 
& CONAWAY, DENVER, COLORADO, 


Estate, Rentals, Loans and Insurance. 


Real 


Hood River Nurseries 


Have for the coming season a very complete line of 


NURSERY STOCK 


Newtown and Spitzenberg propagated 
from selected bearing trees. 
mistake, but start your orchard right. 
Plant generation trees. 
(Clark Seedling) strawberry plants in 
quantities to suit. 


Make no 
Hood River 


Send for prices. 


RAWSON & STANTON, Hood River, Oregon 
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January 


SOC Ovi 


BOOK STORE 


Office Supplies 
Stationery 


Ledgers, Journals, Time Books 
Memorandum Books 


Rubber Stamps 


Souvenir Postals Picture Frames 


IF YOU 


OREGON 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 


The largest commercial magazine in the West 


WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 


Devoted to upbuilding Oregon and 
the Pacific Northwest 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, $1.50 PER YEAR 


ADDRESS 


The Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 


Davin N. Mosessoun, Publisher 


Suite 616 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Portland, Oregon 
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fruit. No doubt, 
some particular tree in 
orchard which is better 
than all others, that is nearer their ideal. 
3y choosing grafting wood from this 
tree, a young orchard may be grown as 
near like it as is possible. There are 
productive and unproductive trees in 
every orchard, and the careful selection 
of scions from productive trees will avail 
much as means of building up a fruitful 
orchard. 

In top-working young trees it is a 
common practice to set the trees where 
they are to grow, and after the scaffold 
limbs are well formed to graft or bud 
into these the future top. Some Eastern 
men have advocated purchasing two- 
year-old trees in the fall (trees in which 
the head is already formed) to be grafted 
over indoors in December. In the West, 
and especially on a large scale, this sys- 
tem would hardly seem practical. The 
method of grafting in this case is whip 
grafting. 

In grafting young trees in the field it 
is probably well to do it as early in the 
life of a tree as possible. As soon as a 
good strong framework can be secured 
the tree is ready for top working. The 
small size of the stubs make cleft graft- 
ing difficult and kerf grafting almost out 
of the question. Some growers, however, 


character of 
growers have 
their bearing 


many 


report good success in cleft grafting 
young trees after two years’ growth 


whip. In this case the 
bound with waxed cloth 
material to hold the scion 


from a yearling 
stubs must be 
or other 


firmly, and then waxed as in cleft graft- 
ing larger stubs. 

Another style of grafting, known as 
whip grafting, is well adapted to working 
these small stubs of young trees. The 
process is well illustrated in Figure 6. 
With this style of grafting it may be pos- 
sible to set the scions after one year’s 
growth in the field, but it is doubtful 
whether much time will be gained by 
such practice. The scion should be as 
near the size of the stub as possible, if 
anything, a little smaller. The cambium 
of the stock and scion is matched only 
on one side, paying no attention to the 
other. The joint should be well wrapped 
with waxed cloth and, to be doubly sure 
all-air is excluded, may be painted over 
with a warm wax. 

In grafting young trees it is a common 
practice to remove all of the top, placing 
scions in those arms one wishes to keep. 
It is always well to work a few extra 


Paste for Labeling 
“PALO ALTO” PASTE POWDER 


added to cold water, instantly makes 
a beautiful smooth, white paste. 
Ready for immediate use at a cost 
No labor. 


of ten cents a gallon. 
No muss, No spoiled paste. 


Paste Specialists 


Robinson Chemical Works 


349-351 Eighth Street 
San Francisco, California 
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stubs, as accidents may befall some of 
the scions. The season for top grafting 
the young trees is the same as for old 
trees. While top-working the old trees 
tends to hasten the bearing of the scions, 
it is doubtful whether top-working young 
trees induces earlier fruitfulness. 

Budding is no doubt the simpler 
method of putting a new top on young 
trees. While the process of budding is 
a little more delicate than that of graft- 
ing, the average man can, with a little 
practice, get very satisfactory results. 
Buds should be placed as soon as the top 
is well formed, setting one or two in 
each scaffold limb that is to be retained. 
The buds are generally set from six to 
twelve inches from the main stem, 
depending on the formation of the head. 
Trees two years old when set may gen- 
erally be budded the following fall, and 
should yearling whips make a strong 
growth, the arms may be large enough 
to receive buds in September. Any stem 
as large as a lead-pencil may be budded 
quite easily. Arms in which buds fail to 
start may be grafted the following spring. 
Should arms fail to appear in the proper 
place it is quite possible to supply them 
by setting buds directly into the body 
of the young tree. When the buds begin 
to push into new growth they will 
require about the same care aS young 
grafts. They will need some pinching 
back to strengthen the stem and to over- 
come the tendency to become top-heavy. 
With the possible exception of young 
trees budded in late spring, all growth 
from original stock should be removed 
as fast as it appears. 

Buds may be set during the month of 
June or early July, or in August and 
September. For June budding the bud- 
sticks are cut as soon as well matured 
wood may be found. Good firm wood, 
with well developed buds, may generally 
be cut from bearing trees in the latter 


RED 


All Varieties 
TRUE TO NAME. BUY THE BEST 


BURBANK’S NEW STANDARD PRUNE 


We call special attention to this new prune, 
a cross between the Tragedy and Sugar Prune. 
Best for drying and shipping. Every grower 
should include it in his order. 


BURBANK’S NEW PATAGONIA STRAW- 
BERRY, the strongest grower, most productive 
and delicious ever produced. 

California Horticulture, the Fruit Growers’ 
Guide, 120 pages, profusely illustrated, 25 
cents postpaid. 


ANNUAL PRICE CATALOGUE FREE 


New illustrated price list containing brief 
description of all stock carried by us will be 
mailed free if you refer to this ad. 


Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc. 
Geo. C. Roeding, President and Manager 


P. O. Box 10 


Fresno, California 


BETTER FRUIT 


part of June. As soon as buds set in 
June or July unite with the stock, the 
bandage is cut and the part of the stock 
above the bud is removed. In spring- 
budding it is well to leave some of the 
new growth which springs from the arms 
below the bud. This takes the surplus 
sap and helps nourish the roots until the 
buds are well started. Wood from buds 
set in the spring may not mature well in 
our climate, and is susceptible to winter 
injury during severe winters. With care- 
ful watering it is possible to mature the 
wood properly, but where practical, fall 
budding should be given the preference. 
In the case of peach trees, June budding 
is preferred where attacks of twig borers 
often destroy in early spring buds set 
the previous fall. In the apple and pear 
it is probably more convenient to bud in 
the fall. Then, too, arms which are large 


‘enough to bud in early spring were large 


enough the previous September, so one 
really gains rather than loses time by 
budding in the fall. 

In fall budding the buds are taken 
from the current year’s growth. Buds 
may be inserted in wood of one, two or 
three years’ growth. The stiffness of 
the bark of the other wood makes bud- 
ding difficult. The heavy bark not only 
makes the insertion of the bud difficult, 
but in drying out it curls away from the 
bud, exposing it to the air. The simplest 
form of budding is that known as shield- 
budding or T-budding. The position for 
the bud is chosen with reference to the 


prevailing wind, protection from the 
sun's rays, or to best form the top of 
the tree. The most important factor 


should determine where the bud should 
be placed. It is well to place the bud 
on the shady side of the stock, if pos- 
sible. Should the locality be subject to 
strong prevailing winds, the bud should 
stand more wind if placed on the side of 
the stock toward the wind. A T-shaped 
incision is made in the bark and the 
corners of the bark below the transverse 
cut raised to facilitate starting the bud. 
The bud is then cut from the bud-stick 
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“T have been in the orchard business for twenty 
years. My short stay at the O. A. C. has been 
of great value to me.’ 

Signed B. res: Beaverton, Oregon. 

Oregon Agricultural Calleee: “T cannot speak 
too highly of your common sense methods of deal- 
ing out practical knowledge to the farmers of the 
state.” Signed H. A. West, Oswego, Oregon. 


FOR SALE—100 ACRES 


Or any portion thereof, of choice apple 
grove, located in Apple Valley, forty 
miles east of Redlands, California. Ele- 
vation 2,800 feet; dry, crisp atmosphere 
and ideal soil conditions; an irrigated 
proposition; abundance of water; age of 
trees, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years; price, according 
to age, from $300 to $1,000 per acre, or 
will sell the whole grove as an entirety 
for $70,000. 


Particulars Address 


W. B. AMES 


Central Building, 


For Further 


Los Angeles 


RICHLAND NURSERY 


Richland, Washington 
FRUIT TREES 


Complete stock of leading varieties of 
Apples, Pears, etc. 


WARILIE IS, WS IFO IR IIRC Ia ILI Sap 


FRUIT TREES 


Nebraska trees thrive best 
everywhere—famous for heavy 
fruiting. Yearling apples 9c. Cat- 
alpa Speciosa, $2.00 per 1000. Varieties for Northwest. 
We sell direct—no agents—save you one-half and pay 
freight. We comply with all requirements for interstate 
shipments. Complete Catalogue free. 


GALBRAITH NURSERY CO., Box 47 , Fairsury, Nes. 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Rooms 1 and 2 Lambert-Sargeant Building 
Corner East Alder Street and Grand 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Avenue 


BETTER TREES MEANS BETTER FRUIT 


Nursery stock grown under careful supervision means 


GREAT ADVANTAGES TO THE PLANTER 


Twenty years of practical experience in the orchard, as well as the nursery business, 
that we know how to grow trees that will give results. 
“Of the 1,800 apple trees purchased of you last spring, 
The orchard is the best, for the time being planted, of anything in this vicinity. 


says of our stock: 
tree. 


means 
of Creswell, Oregon, 
we did not lose one 
Sold for 


Henry Holterman, 


$300 per acre in less than six months after being planted.” 


Let us figure on your want list. 


Our prices are right. 


A special discount on cherry trees for 


a limited time—15 to 20 per cent, according to grade and quantity. 


LAFAYETTE NURSERY CO. 


Mention “Better Fruit” 


IT TELLS 
ALL ABOUT 
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EVERY PLANTER SHOULD HAVE OUR 


fe, SEED CATALO 


SEEDS, BULBS 


Write Today. If You Mention Name of This Paper You Get a Packet of Our Choice SEEDS FREE 


Tue BARTELDES SEED GO., Denver, Coto. 


LAFAYETTE, OREGON 


FOR 
1911 


POULTRY AND 
BEE SUPPLIES 


WAGNER CREEK 
NURSERY & ORCHARD 
COMPANY 


Talent, Oregon 


Send 
Yellow 


English 


for special prices on 
Newtown Apples and 


Walnuts. 


WALNUT TREES 


Mayette, Franquette, 
Parisienne, Etc. 


Our trees grafted on the Eastern black 
walnut stock, are hardier and better for the 
Northwest as well as fot Eastern planting. 
Write for price list and other information. 


The Louisiana Nut Nurseries 


Jeanerette, Louisiana 


ORCHARDISTS’ 
SUPPLY CO. 


Manager 
Lake, 


M. Grisinger, 
301 Newhouse Building, Salt Utah 
January 15, 1911. 

We offer for spring delivery a 
splendid stock of standard com- 
mercial sorts of one-year apples, 
peaches, sweet cherries, etc., at 


wholesale and retail. 


GET CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
420 Acres Devoted to Nursery Purposes 


THE WOODBURN 
NURSERIES 


Established 1863 by J. H. Settlemier 


Grower of Choice 


NURSERY STOCK 
F. W. SETTLEMIER 


Woodburn, Oregon 


TREES in Quantity, 
Price and Quality 


Growers and importers of a full line of all 
nursery stocks—apples, pears, 
ries, peaches, ete. Large or small orders—we 
fill all. Just drop us a few lines giving your 
list of wants, 


prunes, cher- 


and receive offers which we 


know will interest you. 


Have always given 
satisfaction and can do so now. 


We want to get in touch with planters. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 


Carlton, Oregon 
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by starting the knife half an inch below 
the bud, cutting under and to about the 
same distance above the bud. This gives 
a long bud, which is especially desirable 
in our dry climate. In cutting under the 
bud, the knife should be run deep enough 
to leave a small shield of wood. Figure 
7 will show the various steps in the 
process of shield budding. A simpler 
method of lifting the bud, at least for the 
beginner, is to start the knife as before 
and cut sharply into the wood to about 
one-third the diameter of the stick and 
then upward under the bud, making a 
tongue about an inch long. The knife 
is then run across the tongue half an 
inch above the bud, cutting through and 
lifting the bark at this point. The bud 
is then grasped between the thumb and 
first. finger and lifted, leaving the wood 
on the stick, as shown in the same figure. 
While the removal of the wood from 
under the bud is no particular advantage, 
the method is simpler and gives the inex- 
perienced budder a larger per cent of 
good buds. The writer has lifted thou- 
sands of buds in this manner with the 
best of success. It is difficult to cut buds 
in this way from some varieties of cherry 
and plum trees with thin bark, but it 
works well on the apple, pear, peach, 
apricot and the heavy-barked plum. The 
bud is then slipped into place, as shown 
in the figure, and well wrapped with 
raffa or soft wrapping twine. About 
four wraps below and three above, so 
spaced as to close the whole opening, is 
sufficient. In wrapping, the common 
practice is to start below, and by cross- 
ing over the first end and running the 
last end under, the bud is wrapped with- 
out a knot. The tying material is usually 
cut in the desired lengths beforehand, 
and if raffia is used, it should be kept 
moist, as it ties better. 

If on healthy young wood, the buds 
will unite within ten days or two weeks. 
Then the wrapping should be cut by 


Buy and Try 


White 


River 
Flour 


Makes 
Whiter, Lighter 
Bread 
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January 


Strawberry 
Plants 


CLARK’S SEEDLING 


THE KIND THAT MADE 
HOOD RIVER FAMOUS 
Rates: 

100 plants at $1.25 
1,000 plants at $5.00 
5,000 to 10,000 plants at 
$3.00 per thousand 
Large orders at special prices 


The Quality of our Plants is the Best 


F. B. KIMBALL 


Successor to E. L. KLEMER 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


FOR SALE 


Two ranches, 160 
irrigation ditch in Ckanogan County, 
Washington. All choice fruit land. 
Terms and particulars of A. M. Dewey, 
518 Paulsen Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


To the Shrewd 
Business Man 


A commercial orchard is a good income 
producer while you live, the best real estate 
agent you ever had when you are ready to 
sell, and a valuable asset to leave to your 
widow and orphans when you have reached 
the end of life’s journey. 

If an old reliable nursery is of any specific 
importance to the prospective planter, we 
kindly ask you to consider with us before 


buying your trees. 
Albany Nurseries 
: (Inc.) 


ALBANY, OREGON 


acres each, under 


12 APPLE TREES $1.00 
By mail postpaid. We have all the lead- 


ing varieties. If not perfectly satisfied 
with the trees, your money cheerfully 
refunded. Send for prices on nursery 
stock. Parker Nurseries, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 


Quality and Quantity 
Leave no Question as 
to Quotation 
On our complete line of 


FRUIT TREES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBBERY 


Salesmen wanted 


Capital City Nursery Company 


Salem, Oregon 


TOIL 


drawing a knife across it on the side of 
the stock opposite the bud. Should the 
stock be making a slow growth, there 
need be no hurry about cutting the tie. 
The only thing to be guarded against 
is that the wrap does not cut into the 
bark. This pressure interferes with the 
flow of sap and tends to throw the bud 
into premature growth; this often means 


a loss of the September bud. The bud 
set in August and September should 
remain dormant over winter. The fol- 


lowing spring, just as soon as the buds 
on the top of the stock begin to push 
out, the original top of the stock is cut 
away. Should the stock be cut off too 
early in the spring, or too close, there is 
danger of the stub drying out to the 
injury of the bud. Some recommend the 
practice of leaving a longer stub to 
which the young growing shoot from the 
bud may be tied until it is well estab- 
lished. This saves some buds from being 
blown out, but necessitates a second cut- 
ting in mid-summer to ailow the stub to 
heal over. 

We have said that buds for fall bud- 
ding should be taken from the current 
year’s growth. The common practice 1s 
to cut the terminal growth from bearing 
trees. The leaves are trimmed off at 
once, leaving a small part of the leaf- 
stalk to handle the bud by. Bud-sticks 
trimmed in this way may be stored in 
a cool, damp place and kept for some 
time without injury. The leaf-stalks, 
however, will loosen and drop off in 
many cases if stored over ten days. Of 
course this does no harm, but some bud- 
ders miss the little handle in inserting 
the bud. The first few buds at the base 
oi the stick are generally poorly devel- 
oped and should be discarded, while 
those near the tip are too immature to 
be used. As a rule not over half of the 
new growth cut in early September will 
carry buds suitable for budding. The 
sticks should be carried in a damp cloth 
to avoid drying out. 

© © © 

“The college staff of the Oregon Agricultural 
College do all in their power to give the students 
the greatest amount of practical information in 


the shortest possible time.” 
Signed David Gellatly, Gellatly, B. C. 


Don’t waste your own good years trying to 


solve problems that other men have already solved. 
Think it over. Attend the Winter Short Course 
at the Oregon Agricultural College, January 3 to 
February 17. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


An investment of $40,000 in 6% gold 
bonds will control a salaried office posi- 
tion worth $3,000 per year, and carry 
with it an opportunity to make, without 
additional investment, not less than 
$25,000 within two years. Bonds secured 
by water rights, ditch rights and land 
contracts worth ten times the amount 
of bond issue. Particulars of O. N. 
Suksdort, 518 Paulsen Building, Spokane, 
Washington. 


We Have 100,000 


Burkhart Blackcap Roots for Sale 


Send your orders now for 


spring delivery. 
10,000 lot, $22.50 per M.; 


5,000 lot, $25,00 per 


M.; 3,000 lot, $27.50 per M.; 1,000 lot, $30.00 
per M. 
IF. K. Eddy & Son, Meadow Lake, Washington 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed please find check to cover our adver- 
tisement for the month of December. We wish to 
say at this time that we have received more 
beneficial results from our advertising in ‘Better 
Fruit”? than all other mediums combined, and we 
have used not a few. Enclosed please find copy 
for the next issue.—Yours very truly, Oregon 
Apple Orchards Co., Portland. 


GERMAN NURSERIES’ 
SPECIAL OFFERS 


I established the German Nurser- 
ies and Seed House 25 years ago. 
Steady growth of business—thous- 
ands of satisfied customers in every 
part of the country—testify to the 
success of the modest start I made 
in 1886. I will celebrate this anni- 
versary with some special offers of 


TREES AND SEEDS THAT GROW. 


Free Tax Industrial Alcohol 


Corn stalks and cobs, waste vegetables 
and wood waste, shavings and old saw 
dust are now converted into industrial 
alcohol at 10 cents per gallon; sells for 50 
cents. Solidified alcohol in chunks or cubes 
$1.00 per can postpaid. Unlimited demand 
in every village for motors, automobiles, 
cooking stoves, etc. A 5-gallon apparatus 
makes 1 gallon per hour; is simple as a 
corn mill, almost automatic, inexpensive, 
pays for itself every month. No tax, no 
licenses, only a permit, and that is free. 
Orders come in fast. Write today for FREE 
FARMERS’ CIRCULAR No. 9. 

A HAND BOOK on fermenting, distilling 
and denaturing alcohol from farm products 
and wood waste. ‘Trade secrets, no licenses, 
only a permit, and that is furnished free. 
Red tape removed, INCLUDING FREE 
TAX DENATURING ALCOHOL LAWS. 
A plain statement of facts for those inter- 
ested. The latest just out, 280 pages, 60 
illustrations, 10 Mo. cloth. | Price: $1.20 
postpaid. 

Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Co. 
(INC.) 
Wheeling, W. Va., U.S. A. 


Your 1911 crop depends 
on Good Seed. Lilly’s 
Seeds are tested, proven 
Best for the West — for 
over 21 years the leading 
Pacific Coast Seeds. 
Ask for Catalog No. 32 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed please find draft for $1.00 to pay my 
subscription for “Better Fruit’? another year. 
want to congratulate you on the success you have 
made with your paper, each issue we are able to 
get something that well repays us for our invest- 
ment in your paper. 

Wishing you the success you merit, I am, yours 
very truly, H. H. Younger, Palisade, Colorado. 


Especially fine, complete line of 
fruit trees, Western varieties; berry 
bushes, grape vines, bulbs, seeds for 
the farm, the vegetable and flower 
garden. Write today for beautiful 
new 136-page Anniversary Cata- 
logue, free, showing Anniversary 
Collections at saving prices. 


CARL SONDEREGGER 
GERMAN NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
Box 217 Beatrice. Neb. 


TWENTY—FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING 
TREES UNSOLD TO DATE 


These are all good, clean, strong, excep- 
tionally well-rooted one-year-old trees. All 
budded or grafted from the best bearing trees 
in the Wenatchee Valley. Will be pleased to 
book your order for what you will need for 
spring planting. 
Winesap, 8,340 
Rome Beuty, 2.800 


W. W. Pearmain, 145 
Winter Banana, 695 
Delicious, 5,500 Yellow Newtown, 160 
Jonathan, 4,120 McIntosh Red, 385 
Stay. Winesap, 2,000 Y. Transparent, 50 
Grimes’ Golden, 530 Spitzenberg, 3,830 
Champion, 625 King David, 550 
Ben Davis, 250 Carolina Poplar, 200 
Transcendent, 85 Bartlett Pear, 2-year, 
800 

We also have the following scions cut from 
bearing trees in the Wenatchee Valley in our 
cellar to offer, which can be shipped on short 
notice. 
15,000 

Delicious Scions 
16,000 

Jonathan Scions 


10,000 
Winesap Scions 
10,000 
Spitzenberg Scions 
The Cashmere Nurseries 
Located in the Wenatchee Valley 
G. A. LOUDENBACK, Prop. Cashmere, Wash. 


Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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OU don’t stop engine, horses, 

men; waste time, liquid, pa- 
tience, to clean Nesbars; simply 
press the coil and spindle crush, and 
pin forces lime sediment through 
cap. Continue spraying, not tinker- 
ing. Circular? Postal, Nesbar Nozzle 
Co., Dept. O, Elmira, New York. 


WHEN ARE YOU COMING 
WEST? 


Fortunes are being made now by hundreds 
on small fruit ranches in the West. If you 
are interested in the famous fruit section 
about Hood River, Ashland, Medford and 


other equally famous sections, send in the 
It’s the soil, climate, and 
Oregon and 


attached coupon. 
scientific culture that makes 
Washington apples famous. 
The Pacific Monthly Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Enclosed is 25 cents, for which please send 
me three recent numbers about famous fruit 
sections of the West. 


NURSERY SALESMEN 


Drop us a line for information regarding 
our splendid proposition. 
Big commissions paid weekly. 
OUTFIT FREE 


SALEM NURSERY COMPANY 
SALEM, OREGON 


True-to-Name Nursery 


Offers for fall 1910 a complete line of nurs- 
ery stock, including all the leading commer- 
cial varieties adapted to the Northwest. Our 
trees are all grown on the best whole roots 
and all buds and scions used are selected 
from bearing and tested trees, which insures 
not only early bearing, but trees true to 
name. 

Write us for prices before placing your 
order. We give a one-year subscription to 
this paper with every order of $25.00 or 
more. Address 


TRUE-TO-NAME NURSERY 
Phone 2002K Hood River, Oregon 
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We Raise the Big 


Red Apples 


I have land for sale in the beautiful 


Mosier Hills, just six miles east of the town 
of Hood River, Oregon. 


I have the exclusive sale of the East Hood 
River Land Company’s lands. 


Some choice tracts in one to three-year-old 
orchard. 


I have had fifteen years’ experience in the 
Mosier district and I have on my list the best 
buys in this district. 


GEO. CHAMBERLAIN 


, Mosier, Oregon 


MANAGER WANTED 


For Fruit Growers’ Union. Address, 
giving experience, age and references, 
LEWISTONK-CLARKSTON 


IMPROVEMENT CO. 
CLARKSTON, WASHINGTON 


THE MIRACLE OF WATER 


Millions of acres of raw land are being 
reclaimed in the West by irrigation. Water 
makes this desert waste the most fruitful 
land in the world. No magician has wrought 
such wonders with magic wand. Interested? 
Send the coupon. 


The Pacific Monthly Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Enclosed find 25 cents, for which please 
send me three recent numbers telling about 
the Miracle of Water. 


“T am sure if the people of Oregon realized 
what these Short Courses of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College were they would crowd you out 
of house and home.” 

Signed John Ellis, Ft. Klamath. 


Burbank’s New Strawberry 


THE PATAGONIA 


The Most Productive The Most Delicious 


The King of all Strawberries 


Plants for Sale Now 
Send Postal for History, Description and Prices 


LUTHER BURBANK 


Please Mention this Paper 


Santa Rosa, California, U. S. A. 
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FOR SALE 


Choice ten-acre tracts Okanogan 
fruit land. First-class upper bench, 
near government canal; 1,280 feet 
altitude. Well water in gravel, thirty 
feet, pure. Planted to yearling apple 
trees; best red winter commercial 
varieties; also tracts not planted. 
Ready to irrigate. Great Northern 
Railroad now building in Okanogan 
Valley. Prices and terms right. 


W. E. KIRKPATRICK 
Epley, Wash. Okanogan County 


HE GOLDEN STREAM.—A very commend- 
able little booklet of 68 pages, called the “The 


Golden Stream,” has been recently issued by the 
International Harvester Company of America. This 
booklet covers a multitude of vital facts relative 
to the plain, ordinary, every-day cow in a very 
interesting manner. Such up-to-date topics as “‘The 
Dual Purpose Cow,” ‘Bovine Tuberculosis,” “How 
to Make a Babcock Test,’ ‘“Rations for Dairy 
Cows,” “The Feeding Value of Silage,’ and 
“Advantages of Dairy Farming,” etc., etc., are dis- 
cussed. In general, the purpose of the book is to 
impress the farmer with the proper relation of the 
cow to Gur modern civilization as the sourse of a 
golden stream of wealth. Numerous illustrations 
throughout the booklet showing record-making cows 
and herds of various milking breeds, silos, dairy 
barns and interiors, etc., greatly enhance the value 
of the booklet. It will be greatly appreciated, espe- 
cially by farmers and dairymen. A copy of the 
booklet may be obtained by writing the company 
or any one of the various I. H. C. branch houses. 
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RUIT GROWING IN ARID REGIONS.— 

Edited by Paddock and Whipple and published 
by D. McMillan & Co., is one of the best books 
on horticulture in arid regions that we have seen 
to date. It wes written by Professor Paddock and 
Professor Whipple. and is a result of their work 
and observation while connected with the Experi- 
ment Station in Colorado, where they had splen- 
did opportunities in the orchards on the Western 
slope to get at the practical side of fruit growing; 
and when we say their book is practical we have 
paid it the highest compliment in our power in 
the horticulture world. Professors Paddock and 
Whipple have a standing which commands the 
respect of everyone, and both are men of recog- 
nized ability in the fruit world. Fruit growers 
will find this an excellent text book; in fact it 
is interesting reading for any fruit grower. The 
book can be obtained by writing McMillan & Co., 
64 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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VERY FRUIT GROWER in the Northwest, 

and every man or woman intending to plant 
an orchard tract this winter and spring, should 
not fail to become a subscriber to that superb pub- 
lication, “Better Fruit,’ published at Hood Kiver, 
Oregon. Without any auestion “Better Fruit” is 
the best and most carefully edited publication of 
its sort in the world. Tt is distinctively Western, 
and the editor, E. H. Shepherd, has been growing 
fruit in Oregon for upwards of twenty years, and 
he knows just what problems and perplexities every 
fruit grower must encounter and overcome. “Bet- 
ter Fruit” is always splendidly illustrated. and 
from the printer’s viewpoint is a work of art. 
Every issue is brimfull of instruction and helpful 
suggestions for the orchardist, and a subscription 
to the magazine will be the means of saving vou 
much time. money and annoyance. Send for it 


at once. The December number is a hummer. Send 
$1 to Better Fruit Publishing Company, Hood 
River, Oregon, and get the publication at once. 


Or, if it pleases you, leave your order with The 
News and we will order “Better Fruit” for you. 
In either case, do it now.—Roseburg News. 


© © 


Geen RS FOR 1911.—For 1911 the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of America has 
gotten out a set of very attractive calendars, direct- 
ing attention to the well known lines of harvesting 
machines—Champion. Deering. McCormick, Mil- 
waukee, Osborne and Plano. These calendars are 
beautifully lithographed in colors, and are 20x13%4 
inches in size. The scenes depicted on these calen- 
dars include: “‘The Hunting Camp,” with the suc- 
cessful rifleman, who is bringing in a deer; “The 
Days of 749,’ when the prairie schooner was a 
familiar sight west of the Missouri River: ‘The 
Prospectors,”” in search of the elusive gold; “Grand- 
mother Sewing on a Button:” ‘‘The Children Play- 
ing With Tige on the Beach.” and “The Summer 
Girl With Her Parasol.” Any one of these calen- 
dars would be a decidedly appropriate ornament 
for the home, and we suggest that you write or call 
on your local dealer and ask him for an I 
calendar. 
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© BAKER Ciry 


Fifteen hundred miles through the most inspiring, educational, 
health and wealth-giving country that wonder-lover can imagine. 

Stalwart Western cities, commanding the admiration of and setting 
the pace for all the nation, because of their vigor, splendid enterprise 
and progress. 

Fertile valleys, humming with industrial life, supplying the world’s 
markets with the choicest products of earth. 

Picturesque mountain ranges, studded with famous snow-capped 
peaks, and seamed with mineral ledges of undreamed-of wealth. 

Tremendous forests, sheltering the lumber supply of nations for 
generations to come. 

Miles and miles along the brow of rugged ocean cliffs. 

Every mile a revelation—new coloring—new life—new achieve- 
ment—new greatness; a vivid, absorbing, changeful panorama from 
start to finish. 

Its southern terminus in a land of semi-tropic loveliness, sunshine, 
health. 


PORTLAND ‘TO 
LOS ANGELES 


-AND RETURN 


$55.00 


Corresponding low fares from all other points 
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CRATER 
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WATSON Wed CASTROW TEE ; 
DEL MONEEZ chuNAS 
MONTERE SCS a? Ge 


av) Rove i oN : = : : 
anaes SUN in Oregon and Washington. Liberal stop-overs 
oo a in either direction, with final return limit six 
8 ane oR NA months. Ask any local O. R. & N. orS. P. agent 


for attractive booklets describing the beauties of 
California as a retreat for pleasure or profit, or 
write to 


exe WM. McMURRAY 


SAN BERNARDINO 
came, yo REDLANDS General Passenger Agent 


ELM 5eICY 7 RWERS Og PORTLAND, OREGON 


Y PASADENA 
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BETTER FRUIT 
EMMET NURSERY 


Wiss, ILANRGISSID IN(OIRSIEIRNG IPILYVNAD ION) IUD aE’) 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


PEACHES—CHERRIES—DWARF PEARS 
A fine stock of all standard varieties of Apples, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, suited 
for the Northwest. 
CHARLES P. HARTLEY, Proprietor 
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EMMETT, IDAHO 


Winfield Nursery, Winfield, Kansas 


GROW TREES OF QUALITY 


Their new work, Progressive Horticulture, fully illustrated, describes trees of 
quality in the making 


RUSSELLVILLE NURSERY COMPANY 


H. A. Lewis, Proprietor Montavilla, Oregon 


A progressive and up-to-date nursery. A full line of fruit and ornamental trees. 

Growers of fine nursery stock. Varieties of special merit. Careful and reliable 

attention given to filling every order with first-class trees and plants. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Nursery at Russellville, suburb of Portland. Take Montavilla car. 
Nursery one mile east of terminus. 


FRUIT GROWERS, YOUR ATTENTION! 


Royal Anne, Bing and Lambert cherry trees; Spitzenberg and 
Newtown apple trees; Bartlett, Anjou and Comice pears, and 
other varieties of fruit trees. 


A. HOLADAY . ""_—.- seassopestonncon 
Montana Fruit Growers 


JNINID) QUMNSITIRS Ole IeliGisl! ANIL II UIDs, 
KE are now ready to book your orders for fall and spring delivery of 
McIntosh Red and Wageners. For Northwest fruit growers in 
general, a full stock of all standard varieties—Spitzenbergs, Jonathans, 
Winesaps, Rome Beauties, etc., and all other kinds of fruit trees and 
shrubbery. 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Milton Nursery Company 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporated 


Milton, Oregon 


yD 


The dependability of Malthoid Roofing has been proven by ee a auee 
special tests covering a period of many years. aes ci 
, 6 Be 4 9 al 
Malthoid will last as long as the building it covers. It is and valusple 
inexpensive, easy to lay, and your roof troubles are over when Cheerful 
Malthoid is laid. Homes 
This booklet is 
illustrated 


Made by THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY 


with pictures 
of the most 


San Francisco and Everywhere beautiful 
bungalows 
. ; of Southern 
Stewart Hardware & Furniture Co., Agents, Hood River, Oregon California 
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Wishy, 


Sunnyside 
Nursery 
Company 


Capital paid up, $100,000 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
SRE Dia eis 


ET our prices and save 
money. Trees first-class. 


We lead, others follow. Have 
several hundred thousand fin- 
est peach trees ever grown in 
the West. Cherry, pear and 
apple in numbers that foot up 
millions. If planted in a line 
would make over three rows, 
the usual distance of planting, 
from Seattle to New York city. 


WRITE US AND MENTION 
THIS PAPER 


Main Office 
SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON 


Your Spring Order 


Should be placed without further 
delay. 

Do not wait until the last minute 
and then get about half the stock 
you want. Order now before our 
supply is broken up or exhausted. 

Our spring sale is pretty heavy, 
but we can still supply you with the 
following staple varieties: 
APPLES 


Delicious, Grimes’ Golden, Jonathan, Rome 
Beauty, Spitzenberg, Winesap; also many 
other varieties suitable for home orchard 
planting. 


CHERRIES 
3ing, Centennial, Early Richmond, Lam- 
bert, Late Duke, Olivet, Royal Ann, and 
others. 


PRUNES AND PLUMS 


Practically all varieties. 


PEACHES 


Carman, Early and Late Crawford, Elberta, 
Lovell, Muir, Phillips’ Cling, ete. 


We also have many other varieties not 
mentioned above, besides a complete line of 
berries and ornamentals. Better send for 
our catalog today. It’s free. In it you 
will doubtless find just what you want. 

we are out of any variety we will tell 
you, so you may try elsewhere. If you want 
first-class trees, thoroughly matured, free 
from disease or pest, perfectly hardy and 
splendidly rooted, then drop us a line. Com- 
mercial varieties our specialty. 


YAKIMA VALLEY 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Toppenish, Washington 
MORE SALESMEN WANTED 
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RESOURCES AND OPPORTU- 
NITIES 


There is more doing in the West today in 
the way of progress and development than in 


any other section of the United States. If 
you are interested and want further informa- 
tion about opportunities and resources of a 
vast new empire, use the coupon. 


The Pacific Monthly Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Find enclosed 25 cents, for which please 
send me three recent numbers containing 
articles about resources and opportunities in 
the West. 


THE KIND YOU CAN’T KEEP IN THE GROUND 

They grow, and are true to name. 

ee S Write for prices on your wants. 
A 188 Front Street ie J. BUTZER Portland, Oregon 


Poultry Supplies, Spray, Spray Materials, Fruit Trees, Etc. 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 


"THE only 
PRUNING SHEAR ee es runer 
‘y SO oe made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in BF 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay Express charges 
on all orders. 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. 


“Tf every farmer, fruit grower and stockman 
in the state would attend the Short Course of the 


<p ~ ea Oregon Agricultural College and then put into 
RHODES MFG. CO., practice what he could learn, it would add mil- 
: lions in money to the state as well as increase 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. immensely home comfort and better living on the 

farm.”’ Signed G. A. Lawson, Shedds, Oregon. 


BALLYGREEN SYSTEM 
\ OF PEDIGREE TREES 


Selected Certified 


Combines the best practices of horticulture with honest, efficient business 
methods, insures the fruit grower, making it certain that he will get the 
kind of trees he orders and a very high quality of fruit when the trees bear. 


BALLYGREEN NURSERIES 


HANFORD, WASHINGTON 


H. W. REAUGH 
Graduate 
in Horticulture 
Washington State 
College 
Field Manager 
Ballygreen Nurseries 


¢c. F. WHALEY 
Originator of the 
Ballygreen System 
of Certified 
Pedigreed Trees 


A REPUTATION TO SUSTAIN 


The Vineland Nurseries 


CLARKSTON, WASHINGTON 


Has to offer for Spring Delivery, 1911, 
as complete a line of Nursery Stock 
as can be found in the Northwest 


All stock propagated from selected bearing trees. 
Experts all over the Pacific Northwest realize that no other nursery exercises greater care than we 
do, and that 


No more reliable stock is grown than we produce. 
For fall delivery 1911, and spring delivery 1912, we shall have to offer for the first time the 


RED GRAVENSTEIN 


The New Apple Sensation 


Will tell you more about this wonderful apple, which is purely a fortunate accident of nature, later on. 


THE VINELAND NURSERIES CO. 


Owners of The Hanford Nurseries 


CLARKSTON 
WASHINGTON 
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MOUNT ARBOR 
NURSERIES 


E. S. WELCH. PROPRIETOR 
133 CENTER STREET, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


A Full Line of 
General Nursery Stock 


Apple Seedlings—A surplus of heavy 
branched roots. 4 


Apple Grafts—Piece and whole root 
made to order. 


Apple—2z to 3, 3 to 4 and 4 to 5 feet. 

Cherry Trees—One-year Bing, Lam- 
bert, Royal Ann. 

Peaches 

Currants 

Concord Grapes 

Blackberries 

California Privet 

Roses—Splendid stock Hybrid, Per- 
petual, Moss, Rambler, Climbing. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES 
AND FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


You Want the Best? 
WE HAVE IT IN 


TREES 


They have the highest possible developed 
root system. It’s the root which counts 


Mr. Buyer: 

No matter what quantity you may require, let us 
figure with you on your wants for this season, or send 
for our price list, and if you entrust your order with 
us we feel certain of retaining you as a permanent 
customer. 


You will get what you order 


Yakima and Columbia 
River Nursery Co. 
North Yakima, Washington 


: Growers of 
Selected Yakima Valley Fruit and Ornamental Nursery Stock 


“NONE BETTER” 


Salesmen — A few wanted. Write for terms 


BETTER FRUIT 


January 


Do Not Buy Arsenate of Lead 
on Arsenic Contents Alone 


As the name implies, Arsenate of Lead is a 
chemical combination of Lead and Arsenic, and the 
Lead has an important function in this combination. 

It acts as a binder, holding the Arsenic on the 
foliage, destroying not only the insects on the 
foliage at the time the poison is applied, but those 
that put in their appearance later. 

It forms a strong chemical union with Arsenic, 
reducing to the minimum soluble arsenic, which 
causes foliage injury. When used according to 
directions it will not injure the most delicate foliage. 

GRASSEELI ARSENALE ©F ER AD ie Ast 
contains 15 per cent Arsenic Oxide, enough poison 


to kill, and about 40 per cent Lead Oxide, the 
maximum amount consistent with good mixing 
properties. 

It complies in all respects with the most rigid 
requirements of federal and state laws governing 
the manufacture and sale of Insecticides. 


Grasselli Arsenate of Lead 


Kills all Leaf Eating Insects 
Sticks to the Foliage 

Does not Injure the Foliage 
Mixes readily with Water 


DISTRIBUTERS IN THE NORTHWEST: 


Wenatchee Produce Co., Wenatchee, Washington 

Inland Seed Co., Spokane, Washington 

Hardie Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 

Samuel Loney & Co., Walla Walla, Washington 

Missoula Drug Co., Missoula, Montana 

Western Hardware & Implement Co., Lewiston, Idaho 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, Hood River, Oregon 

Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co., Boise, Idaho 

Darrow Bros. Seed & Supply Co., Twin Falls, Idaho 

Rogue River Fruit and Produce Ass’n, Medford, Oregon 
And in all consuming districts 
WRITE THE ABOVE, OR OUR ST. PAUL OFFICE FOR 
NEAREST DISTRIBUTER 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Established 1839 
Main Office, Cleveland, Ohio 
H. N. LYON, Northwestern Representative 


505 Concord Building, Portland, Oregon 
St. Paul, Minn. New Orleans, La. 
Chicago, Ill:, 2235 Union Court Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City. 60 Wall Street Birmingham, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo., 112 Ferry Street Detroit, Mich. 
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KELLY’S TREES ARE TRUE TO NAME 
2,000,000 TREES 2,000,000 


For fall and spring planting. 350,000 Winesap, 350,000 


Jonathan, 200,000 Rome Beauty, 100,000 Delicious and all 
other leading varieties in Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry 


Before Placing Your Order Write to 
Tim Kelly, Proprietor Wapato Nursery, Box 197, Wapato, Washington 


FY. Baltes 
& Company 
inbite pour 
inquiries for 


Mrinting 


SPECIALISTS IN THE ARRANGING 
AND EXPEDITING OF FINE WORK 


ACID BLAST | 
ETCHED PLATES HL 
We have iustalled/ 
the only etching 


machines in the 


State of Ovegow 


Blast etched cuts 

Cave 2 PUINLINE 
oualtty which Las 
never before heen 
obfainable witte 
PrO0cess engrayed 
Plates vse 


THEY COST THE SAME 
AS THE OTHER KIND 


-_ ENGRAVING CO. 


607 BLAKE-M‘FALL BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON 


Comer of first Wortland, Oregon 


National Irrigation Journal 


COLDEN TOR POR NGE ES SUN Lt @OlkDEN Wi Sm 
Edited by Clyde A. Morrison 


The leading publication of its kind in the world for the investor, home-seeker, farmer, irriga- 
tion companies and agents. Covers the entire subject. Printed on the best grade of paper, 
with highly embellished cover printed in gold and colors, and a three-color process picture 
every month illustrative of successful irrigation. Special articles by authorities on irrigation 


Published Monthly One Dollar a Year 
NATIONAL IRRIGATION JOURNAL First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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A WARNING!! 


“Probably the most important lesson that the orchardists of the Northwest have yet to learn is that 
cheap nursery trees are an exceedingly dangerous foundation on which to start an orchard—that a few 
cents economy on such trees at the start is many many dollars’ loss in the long run.” 


Thus spoke one of America’s greatest horticulturists on a recent visit to the Northwest. It is a warn- 
ing that is well merited, for one can visit scarcely any of the newer fruit sections without being appalled by 
the number of weak, sickly, undersized young trees that stand as incontrovertible proof of his warning. 


Any man who will plant anything but the strongest, most vigorous, healthiest trees—of known ances- 
try—trees whose breeding for generations past insure prolific bearing and disease resisting qualities is 
bequeathing a legacy of trouble to posterity. The first cost of a fruit tree is an insignificant cost, but 
the quality and pedigree of that tree is a powerful, perpetual factor to your success and those after you. 


All of the nursery trees—apple stocks—of the Hood River Standard Nursery Co. have three-year- 
old root systems, with one-year straight tops—big, strong, healthy, vigorous trees that will grow when 
properly planted, and which will bear from one to three years earlier than the so-called “yearling” tree so 
promiscuously peddled about, and they will cost you little, if any, more. They are all propagated from 
the highest earning and best trees of the world famcus Hood River Valley—trees whose ancestry and 
past performance is a matter of careful record. They are in every sense a thoroughbred, pedi- 
greed apple tree. 


For the season of 1910-11 we can offer a limited amount of extra size apple only. Write for catalog and 
price list. 


HOOD RIVER STANDARD NURSERY CO. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


This view illustrates a black walnut tree, top grafted 
with the famous Vrooman Pure Strain Franquette. 


The hardiest, most prolific, with the richest meat of 
any walnut grown. 


The walnut of all walnuts. Ask for descriptive 
catalogue. 


Apples— Peaches 


If you could see our yearling apple and peach trees, 
the kind with a three-year-old root, you'd be proud to 
have them growing on your land. 


If you are needing any NEWTOWNS, SPITZEN- 
BERGS, JONATHANS, BALDWINS, WINESAPS, 
GRIMES GOLDEN, ORENCO, ROME BEAUTIES, 


| * puRE BRED 
FRANQUETTE 
¥  _ WALNUT. 
‘VROOMAN 
STRAIN 
ATREE HARDY, BLIGHT 


‘\ RESISTING, BEARS YOUNG “ 
\ HEAVY ANNUAL CROPPER 


LARGEST AND FINEST 
\ FLAVORED NUT 
GROWN 


or PEACHES, such as Early Crawford, Late Crawford, 
Elberta, Early Charlotte, Muir, Lovells or scores of 
other good varieties, let us know and we'll furnish you 
trees you ll be pleased with and be proud of. 

Our prices are really low, considering the high grade 
of trees we give you. Remember, Orenco trees are 
non-irrigated. 


Oregon Nursery Co. 


How'd you like to sell Orenco trees? 


Write for terms. Orenco, Oregon 
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Your Big Money is in Growing 
Strawberries 


fruit trees, if you have no other place. 


No matter where you live or what kind of soil you have, Kellogg’s Way will more 
than double your profits growing Big Red Strawberries right between your rows of young 


You can’do it easily. Let us tell you how—we’ve 


got it all explained in a nut shell—in our handsomely illustrated 64-page book entitled 


“Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow Them” 


It explains why the Kellogg Way of growing big crops of Strawberries is the sure and easy 


Our New Free Book Tells 
How. Send For It Today. 


trees require. 


way. 
results; how to market the fruit. 

er acre each year while waiting for young trees to come into bearing. 
cultivating of the plants produces a healthy and more vigorous growth in the trees 
Whether you have ever thought of growing strawberries or not, it is just the book 


that should be read by 
Every Fruit Grower and Farmer 


What others are doing you can do right in your own soil. 


Tells how to prepare your soil; what varieties to set; how tocare for the plants to get best 
Many fruit growers are now making a net profit of $500 to $800 


Besides all this, the 
Just what the 


C. Harder, Twin Falls, Idaho, 


is making as high as $1000 per acre each season growing strawberries between the rows of his 


young trees. 


grown in young orchards. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, 


Editor Better Fruit: 

Realizing the most excellent standing of your 
publication and its wide circulation among the 
intelligent and progressive growers of fruit, I 
solicit space sufficient to call the attention of 
the fruit industry to some matters of very great 
importance, at least they so appear to me. 


During the season 1910, as manager of the 
Puyallup and Sumner Fruit Growers’ Association, 
J shipped out of the Puyallup Valley about 185 
carloads of red raspberries and blackberries, part 
of which were marketed in Canada. Every crate 
of berries that was marketed in Canada was sub- 
ject to a duty of fifty cents, or two cents a 
pound. The transportation on each crate of these 
berries was in the neighborhood of seventy-five 
cents, therefore the fixed charges after the berries 
left the Puyallup Valley were $1.25 per crate 
without any commission to the brokers. This will 
explain that the consumption of our fruit would, 
of necessity, be curtailed on account of the high 


price it must be sold at in order to give the 
grower any return. I can understand of no 
Jenks EnO@Y 
CONSULTING HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard director, orchard schemes examined, 
orchard plans submitted, orchard soils and sites 
selected, nurseries visited and _ stock selected, 


values examined for farm loans, purchasing agent 
for land and orchard investments, acts as power 
of attorney in selection of Carey Act lands. 


MOUNTAIN HOME, IDAHO 
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Why don't you? 


It will more than double your income. 


Kellogg’s Theroughbred Plants 


The only strain of plants that are propagated from mother plants of high fruiting power. 
That’s why the Kellogg Strain of Thoroughbreds is so productive and bears such enormous crops 
of big red berries. They have arecord of 15,000 quarts per acre. Large yields are often reported 


reason why the good people of Canada would not 
desire to buy their berries fifty cents per crate 
cheaper than they are now buying them. I am 
sure that the Puyallup and Sumner fruit growers 
would be pleased to have this duty removed for 


the selfish reason that their friends in Canada 
would naturally consume more berries if they 
could buy them cheaper. What applies to the 


growers of raspberries and blackberries applies 
equally to the growers of all deciduous fruits in 
the three states of Oregon, Idaho and Washington. 
If it is to the advantage of the raspberry and 
blackberry growers to have the tariff removed, 
it is to the same advantage to growers of all 
other classes of fruit; it is of equal importance 
to the transportation lines for the good reason 
that if we can now market in Canada 10,000 
crates of berries per year under a tariff of fifty 
cents per crate, we could probably double the 
consumption several times if there was no tariff. 

I can understand of no harm to either the 
producer or the consumer should this tariff be 
wiped out. If this is true, why should it not 
be advisable for every grower, every shipper, 
every commercial organization and all other inter- 
ested parties to take this matter up with their 
members of Congress with a view of getting the 
fruit tariff removed. 

There is now a commission acting in behalf of 
the United States and Canada, who have this 
subject under consideration. By a combined effort 
we can point out to this commission the advisa- 
bility of the change in the tariff suggested herein. 

There is another reason why the Northwestern 
states mentioned should be interested in this 
matter. We have a barrier on the west in the 
Pacific Ocean. We have a barrier on the north 
in the Canadian line. If Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon expect to be successful states they must 
find a market for some part of their products in 
foreign territory, meaning other states than our 


If you want to make some easy money, get our 1911 book. 


Box 355 


IT’S FREE. 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


own. Of necessity we are compelled to send con- 
siderable of our money to other states to get 
articles for our use that we do not produce at 
home. In order to have money to do this we 
must, of necessity, market in other states a per- 
centage of that which we produce in order to 
have the money to purchase that which we do 
not produce. There is a day coming when our 
timber will not enable us to bring in all the 
money we will require. Before that time arrives 
we should endeavor to establish our business rela- 
tions and business conditions in such manner as 
will enable us to be a success. I believe that one 
of the things we should do is to endeavor to 
remove the barrier north of us, which will enable 


us to get into a fast growing country that will 
always be a consumer of more fruits and vege- 
tables than they will produce. 

We must also find a market for our cheaper 


products of fruit and vegetables which can only 
be marketed in cans; but this is another story, 
which I will be glad to ask you to find space for 
at another time. Very respectfully, W. H. Paul- 
hamus, Puyallup, Washington. 


Grow the Loganberry 


One of the 
profitable berries grown. 


prolific and 
Plants at 


most 


$10.00 per M. 


ASPINWALL BROS. 
BROOKS, OREGON 
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The Stark Year Book 


For IgII 


OLUME II of The Stark Year Book (published annually) is nearing completion and will be ready 
for mailing January 15. Because of the limited edition and its high cost, copies will be sent only 
to those who apply for it on the coupon printed elsewhere on this page. 


The Stark Year Book for 1911 is best described briefly—it is an encyclopedia of latest horticultural 
information, fully illustrated both in color and in black. 


While issued in our interests and the nursery products grown by us, The Stark Year Book covers 
a greater field and is much wider in scope than the ordinary nurseryman’s catalogue, since it deals with 
the subject of horticulture from the viewpoint of those who are engaged in fruit-growing commercially 
or for home orchard purposes. 


Within its covers are twenty-three full page illustrations of fruits and flowers in natural color, 
representing one hundred and thirteen varieties and covering apple, cherry, pear, peach, plum, grape, 
small fruits, and roses. 


Eighty pages are devoted to descriptions, records of varieties, and the opinions of the country’s 
most successful orchardists and scientific horticulturists. These eighty pages are profusely illustrated 
from photographs having a direct bearing on the subject matter. 


Practical information covering the many problems of tree culture and orchard care is scattered 
throughout the pages of this book—information representing the meat of the experience and reseach 
work of the country’s most successful orchardists and best known horticulturists. This feature of 
The Stark Year Book may be considered authoritative, and accepted as a safe guide. 


Anyone interested in fruit or flower culture will find 
Volume II. of the Stark Year Book of inestimable 
value; a book to be kept for frequent reference, and 
one that will adorn the library table of any home. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
Louisiana, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Those persons possessing a copy of Volume I. (1910) 


Gentlemen—Kindly forward me Volume II of the Stark 


should not fail to apply immediately for Volume II. 
Year Book, for which I enclose 10 cents in stamps to pay that their file may be kept complete. 


postage. 

The Stark Year Book for 1911 will be sent to any 
interested person on receipt of the coupon properly 
filled in. Postage, 10 cents. 


Stark Bro’s 


Nurseries & Orchards Co. 


(Number) Louisiana, Missouri 


The planting will be done at 
(Give location, both town and state) 
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ORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE. In 
the early development of the fruit growing 


Columbia and Okanogan Nursery Company | trie iecn's conparstiey eit tne® Be 


lous incomes have been realized on small acreage. 


Wenatchee, Washington The influx of men and capital to develop the 
industry bas resulted in a very extensive increase 
of planted acreage. 

PROPAGATORS AND GROWERS OF In California, Georgia, Florida and elsewhere 


nee ° tl rod of fruit did k he seri- 
The Cleanest, Thriftiest, Best Rooted Nursery Stock in the ORES OL HASH ARGUING Goel ae 


duction, coupled with undeveloped markets and 


unscientific marketing methods, brought them face 
to face with actual loss on their crops and depre- 


ciation of property values. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Production in the Northwest will increase by 

leaps and bounds each year ahead of us. Every 

SEND US YOUR ORDER far-sighted producer has realized that adequate 

man ccring tecilites must be provided to keep pace 

6 : : with, in fact anticipating, this increase. Other- 
Supplying Large Commercial Orchards a Specialty wise history will again repeat itself in loss and 


demoralization. 

Instead of awaiting the cry of ‘“over-produc- 
tion, overstocked markets,” etc., a large number 
of prominent and successful fruit growers have 


QO UA K E R N U R S EL R I E S decided to profit by the experience of their friends 


in California and elsewhere, and the Northwestern 


Fruit Exchange has been organized. 
1 tock of YELLOW NEWTOWN PIPPINS, SPITZENBERGS, JONATHANS, tt nge ae ; 
WACENERS ROME BEAUTIES, and all of the leading varieties of apples. W ith ano Cae knowledge of the difficulties, 
We also carry a heavy line of BARTLETT, COMICE AND BEURRE D’ANJOU PEARS. the experiments, failures and the final success of 


RAWFORDS, the California Fruit Growers, Exchange and sim- 
FOSTERS, TUSCAN CLINGS, PHILLIPS, MUIR, EARLY COLUMBIA, te. — ilar organizations. in other parts of the country, 
Small fruits in great abundance, STRAWBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, DEW- it has been possible to launch this organization 


of the Northwestern fruit growers, placing it 

BEE COO SEEERRIES (CURKANTS, CRSEES. at once on a sound, practical business basis. 
H. B. PATTERSON, MEDFORD, OREGON The Northwestern Fruit Exchange has been 
Special Selling Agent for Southern Oregon. ; C. F. LANSING, Salem, Oregon organized for the purpose of uniting the interests 


of the whole fruit producing Northwest, to adopt 
a system of marketing the Northwestern fruit 
throughout the markets of the United States and 
Canada; to establish and maintain direct repre- 


: sentation in the markets of Europe, and _ to 

NI IRSER Y CA | ALOG develop a demand and establish direct connec- 

tions in the Orient, Hawaii, the Philippines, 

Japan, China, Russia and Australia. 

A most He tane feature of ‘he crchange wore 
: : is assisting the development of a uniform an 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. {ign standard of excellence in grading and pack- 

ing. It is the purpose of the exchange to have 

its output recognized in the markets of the world 

T N N P 1 a O as a standard of excellence in grade, quality and 
packing. 

J. B. PILKING O Z Diseymael a, ortlan 2 Keeon : hee Nortiwectenn Fruit Exchange was organ- 
ized in Seattle, July 29, 1910, by a number of 
the largest and most prominent fruit growers in 
the Northwest. The president, officers and direct- 
ors of this institution are all of them, with one 
exception, actively identified with the fruit grow- 


Hood River Valley Nursery Company is titic ic tines tho sre tty Hoth 


ing prominent positions in various local 


New, handsome, instructive, up-to-date, describing 


Free on request. Write now, mentioning this paper. 


= Phone 325X associations. The president, Mr. R. H. Parsons, 

Bc Be RIVER OREGON 8 is also president of the Hill Crest Orchards Com- 

Will have for fall delivery a choice lot of one-year-old budded apple trees on three-year-old roots, the pany, operating two hundred acres of peanseeim 
very best yearlings possible to grow. Standard varieties from best selected Hood River bearing trees— Southern Oregon, and besides is vice picsidcnt 
Spitzenbergs, Yellow Newtowns, Ortleys, Arkansas Blacks, Gravensteins, Baldwins and Jonathans. All of the Rogue River _ Fruit and Produce pssocia. 
trees guaranteed first-class and true to name. Start your orchards right with budded trees from our tion. The other officers and directors are a Se 
nursery, four miles southwest from Hood River Station. connected in one way or another with their loca 
; : asociations, some of them the most prominent in 
WILLIAM ENSCHEDE, Nurseryman H. S. BUTTERFIELD, President the Northwest. These names are themselves a 


Hawkeye 
Tree Protectors 


Give dollars worth of protection at 
a fraction of a cent cost. Don’t 
take a chance with your young 
trees. One rabbit will kill many 
in a single night. Protect yours 
with Hawkeye, the protector that 
Tabbits, mice and other tree gnaw- 
ers can't gnaw through—the pro- 
tector that protects against cut 
worms and prevents trees becom- 
ing skinned or bruised by cultivator 
or lawn mower. 

Hawkeye tree protectors are elm 
veneer chemically treated. They 
are easily applied to the trees and 
will last until the tree is beyond 
the need of protection. 

The valueof one treeis more than 
all the Hawkeye tree protectors you 
need will cost you. Send us your 
order before some of yourtrees are 
killed—you'll regret it if you wait 
until too late. 


Leen wen ° CUTAWAY nih Geass 


Drawn by two medium horses. TOOLS (* Crops increased 25°/o to 50°/o. 
Will cut 28 by 30 acres or double- Better Grain, better Hay, bete 
cut 15 acres in a day. SRS’ ter Fruit. 


Will move 15,000 tons of earth Takes place of Plow and Harrow. 


use: foot arr day. Jointed Pole takes all the weight off the 
Runs true in line of draft and keeps the Resor? ado. 
surface (EEO: All other Disk Harrows We make 120 sizes and styles of Disk Tools. 
have to run in the half lap. = 
Has I d reinf. d in f d Every machine fully warranted. 
EES EAT ONCE LE ee Cr Thousands in use and giving satisfaction. 
Weypsouce! Canc erch: If your dealer won’t supply you, we will. 
Don’t be deceived by poor imita- 
tions or infringements. w= Send to-day for Free Booklet. 


There’s only one original Cutaway” 


and jitts|Clark’s: ie ' Cutaway Harrow Co. 
Saves time. Saves labor. ee \ \ 940 Main Street 
: \ = 


Saves money. 


\— HIGGANUM, CONN. 


Price in lots of 100.... 1 cent apiece 
Price in lots of 1000 -..34 cent apiece 


Burlington Basket Company 
118 Main Street, Burlington, Iowa 


G. M. WESTLAND, Wenatchee, Wash. 
State Agent for Washington. 


Wanted—One Prominent Nurseryman 
To act as exclusive agent in each state of the 
Union. To such we will make prices and 


terms that will make the Hawkeye Tree Pro- lus WE al” CLARK’S 

tector a profitable proposition. Our agents’ Original “Cutaway” 

names wt DBs in our ads. inva the aie 

prominent fruit growers’ papers. here is : : 

rGaeu EU MEOTRY Sau NV titeraetatoncen. Bat Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co., Western Agents, Portland, Oregon 


lington Basket Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
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S i Im p l ex Self-Balancing 
Link Bade Cream Separators 


Have you seen the 1910 Model Simplex? Note the solid, heavy frame and 
the convenient height of both the supply can and the crank. This machine is 
the result of years of experimental work and has the best features of the 1909 
Separator (the Link Blade skimming device, which has been tried and proved 
its worth as is shown by numerous attempts to imitate, showing that other 
manufacturers appreciate the skimming qualities of the LINK BLADES and 
the self-balancing bowl), together with the new low-down supply can and 
extra heavy base and the ease of running. 

The self-balancing feature has been on the market for about two years, 
and is a perfect success. It does away with the old style mechanically balanced 
bowl, which had to be sent to the factory to be rebalanced. The ease of run- 
ning in this machine is not equalled. Note the large skimming capacities 
relative to prices shown in table: 

Capacity per hour Price 

5 iets aeat uel ages eves nC EMP EA aE EH Raper US 500 Ibs. $ 75.00 
lbs. 80.00 

lbs. 90.00 

Ibs. 100.00 


MONROE & CRISELL 


General Agents Complete Line of Dairy Machinery and Supplies 
145 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


WHY PAY FREIGHT ON WATER? 


Vreeland’s Electro Arsenate of Lead 


IN POWDERED FORM 


The most effective and economical insecticide for all leaf-eating insects. 
Electro is the only successful powedered Arsenate of Lead because it is the 
only one that mixes instantly with water in such a finely divided state that 
every drop of spray contains the right amount of arsenic. It cannot be washed 
off by rain, and will not injure the newest, tenderest foliage. 

We guarantee it to contain 30 per cent arsenic oxide—50 per cent more than 
other brands—as proved by Connecticut and New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station tests. Write us for them. Save the freight on water—there is 
40 to 60 per cent in all pastes. Put in the water at home. 

We also have the best paste on the market, and will prove it if you prefer 
Arsenate of Lead in this form. 

Write us if your dealer cannot supply you with Electro brands. Do not 
accept substitutes. 


CHAS. H. LILLY & CO., General Distributers, Seattle and Portland 


(Agents in all principal districts) 
Manufactured by VREELAND CHEMICAL CO., 50 A Church Street, New York City 


Free guide to lighter work. 


The Planet Jr 1911 illustrated catalogue is a complete 
guide to lighter farm work, better crops, and more 
money. Every farmer and gardener should possess it as soon 
as the mail can bring it. What’s the sense of drudging 
when you don’t have to? Write today, and let 

m this free book help you select the labor-saving 


implements you need. 
> SL Allen & Co Box 1106 U Phila Pa 
Planet Jr Double-Wheel 4 
Hoe has an important improve. , f 
ment for 1911—a steel-frame, 4 
making it practically in- 4 
destructible. Adapted =. HT 
to many kinds of y . i 
work. Pays forit- Z 
self in a sin- 
gle sea- 
Hoe,Cultivator, son. 4 
and Plow is a real 
ecessity in every good “ 

garden. Can-be adjusted in 3 


a moment to sow all garden 
seeds, hoe, cultivate, weed, and plow. 
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guarantee of the intelligent and scrupulous han- 
dling of the fruit growers’ interests. 

President, R. H. Parsons (vice-president Rogue 
River Fruit and Produce Association), Medford, 
Oregon. 

First vice-president, M. Horan (president North 
Central Washington Development League, treas- 
urer Washington State Horticultural Society), 
Wenatchee, Washington. 

Second vice-president, W. N. Irish (president 
Yakima County Horticultural Union), North Yak- 
ima, Washington. 

Secretary, C. R. Dorland, Portland, Oregon. 

Treasurer and general manager, W. F. Gwin 
(secretary and treasurer Kenmar Orchard Com- 
pany), Portland, Oregon. 

Directors: R. H. Parsons, M. Horan, W. N. 
Irish, W. F. Gwin, Hon. Fremont Wood (judge 
of Third Judicial District of Idaho, president 
Boise Valley Fruit Growers’ Association), Boise, 
Idaho; William M. Richards (until recently vice- 
president Yakima County Horticultural Union), 
North Yakima, Washington; A. C. Randall (presi- 
dent Talent Orchard Company), Talent, Oregon; 
H. M. Gilbert (president Richey & Gilbert Com- 
pany), Toppenish, Washington; J. S. Evans. 

The policies of the exchange and its entire 
operations are governed absolutely by the board 
of directors. The exchange is virtually a federa- 
tion of growers, managed and controlled by the 
leading men in the industry. The exchange is 
incorporated for $100,000, and is amply capitalized 
for its present requirements. 

Mr. W. F. Gwin, general manager, has had wide 
experience in the marketing end of the fruit and 
vegetable business, having been associated with 
a number of the largest fruit distributors in the 
country in the capacity of sales manager; hence 
he has acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
requirements of various markets and buyers 
throughout the country, a most essential feature 
in the realizing of top values for specific grades 
and varieties of Northwestern fruit. 

It has been proven in the fruit business that 
the only way to effect a wide distribution with 
right results is through a branch house system, 
under salaried managers, and right here the organ- 
izers of the exchange have discovered what is 
perhaps the greatest natural obstacle in the way 
of a really efficient marketing organization han- 
dling Northwestern fruits exclusively, for it must 
be remembered that our shipping season covers 
less than six months, the balance of the year being 
inactive. How to overcome this handicap without 
abandoning the very strong feature of the dis- 
trict sales office system was a ‘“‘facer.”’ However, 
the idea was conceived that there must be pro- 
ducing districts in other parts of the country, also 
with a limited shipping season, but opposite to 
our own, and that by joining hands with fruit 
growers in those districts sufficient non-competitive 
and non-conflicting business could be assured to 
provide steady employment for a large number 
of high-class salesmen, thereby providing strictly 
modern, permanent, efficient selling organization 
covering every district of the United States and 
Canada, without periods of idleness and without 
waste. in touch with the trade and its changing 
conditions the year around, and yet embracing 
the vitally important feature of economy, the 
different industries contributing proportionately in 
the support of the sales forces. The exchange 


Oregon Agricultural 
College 


WINTER SHORT COURSES 


January 3 to February 17 


Six weeks of intensive, practical 
instruction in each of the following 
courses: 


Agronomy 

Animal Husbandry 
Dairy Husbandry 
Poultry Husbandry 
Horticulture 

Domestic Science and Art 
Mechanic Arts 

Commerce 


More than 400 men and women 
attended these courses last year. For 
further information address The 
Registrar, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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does not believe any other plan would have been 
found practical. The idea was followed out with 
entire success. District sales offices have already 
been established by the exchange in various parts 
of the country, and this list is being steadily 
increased to meet the requirements of the busi- 
ness. In addition to these district offices, a num- 
ber of traveling salesmen have aggressively can- 
vassed new territory, and the exchange has estab- 
lished direct trading relations with a number of 
buyers and markets never previously purchasers 
of carloads of Northwestern fruit. The exchange 
is equipped throughout in an up-to-date manner 
and its various employes are thoroughly versed in 
their line. As far as possible the policy of the 
exchange is to sell everything on a basis f. o. b. 
shipping point and specialize in the placing of 
orders in advance of shipment with the fancy fruit 
trade of this country and abroad. 

The Northwestern Fruit Exchange, being the 
central selling organization of the various asso- 
ciations and growers’ organizations of the North- 
west, must depend on these organizations to per- 
fect their methods of production, grading and 
packing. A proper organization at shipping point 
is of the most vital importance to the successful 
operation of the entire system. 

The local associations, by giving the exchange 
advance information as to prospective shipments, 
grades, varieties. etc., will enable the exchange 
to place this fruit comprehensively before the 
entire buying trade of this country and abroad. 
As far as possible orders will be booked in 
advance of shipment. In this way the most 
desirable trade is reached. 

The exchange takes charge of the fruit from 
the time it is loaded into the cars and delivered 
to the railroad company. If not already placed 
on advance orders, a description of the fruit goes 
out by wire from the exchange to its district 
sales offices, who offer the fruit for sale at a 
given price f. o. b. shipping point. In the case 
of fruit which is of desirable variety, quality, 
etc., there is usually no difficulty, under normal 
market conditions, to readily effect a sale at a 
price f. 0. b. In the event market conditions are 
such as to make a satisfactory immediate sale 
impossible. cars are billed to the exchange at some 
Middle Western freight gateway, such as Minne- 
apolis, Omaha or Chicago, and during the period 
of transit to that point the entire sales organiza- 
tion exercises its efforts in placing to the best 
advantage. 

Throughout the entire operation it is readily 
seen that with an organized sales force the 
exchange is at all times in a position superior to 
that of any local company or individual lacking 
close touch with markets, supplies and values. 
Entirely unlike the old commission plan of han- 
dling ,the exchange handles the market situation 
with absolute impartiality. the sole object being 
the net result to the grower. 

All matters pertaining to traffic, claims, or 
requiring legal attention are handled by a thor- 
oughly organized department. 

To keep. pace with increased production, North- 
western fruit must be averessivelv advertised and 
the consuming demand greatly broadened. The 
exchange is conducting and planning a vigorous 
campaign along this line. with special literature 
embodying unique and strictly modern methods of 
publicity. It is the firm purpose of the exchange 
to throw the weight of its influence towards 
the development of Northwestern fruits and the 


Lighter 


Price $4.00 

For use in lighting smudge pots in 
orchard heating. Almost indispensa- 
ble when fuel oil is used. It is a 
tremendous saving of time when time 
is valuable; also of material. For 
description, address JOHN STEEL, 
Ramge Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE SPRAYING SPECIALTIES. 


A new Bordeaux 
nozzle that cannot 
i catch on limbs and throws a clean-cut 
spray; no ragged edges. An angle-crook 
that directs spray any angle. round-spray nozzle that 
throws a solid cone instead of a hollow one and hits the cen- 
ter, not all around it. Special introductory price to growers. 
Agents wanted. 


CROWN SPECIALTY CO. 
LOCK BOX, 297. CHICAGO 


BETTER FRUIT 


Every American Planter knows that 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


UT—do YOU know why they are the Best Seeds that can be grown for planting 

in 1911? Our address is W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, 
Philadelphia. Send us your address, and we shall mail, without cost, a copy of 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG FOR 1911, a bright New Book of 
174 pages that tells The Plain Truth About THE BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS. 


Book 
46 B 


Improved Machinery and Methods 
Increase Profits 


Any or all of these booklets sent FREE 
Please ask for the books by number 


ALFALFA 


Its Seeding. Culture and Curing, by one of the highest 
authorities in Kansas, the greatest. Alfalfa State, is full 
of practical information about this new and important 
crop. 


Get posted on this interesting subject. 


A BRAND NEW ORCHARD HARROW 


The DEERE MODEL R. Orchard Harrow is making 
a hit with Orchardists everywhere. 


Made in 4,5and6-foot sizes. with or without extension 

frame; extreme width extended 12 feet. Shields for 
protecting low growing branches; double angling 
levers give instant control of disc gangs. 


Very readily adjustable from in-throw to out- 
throw or visa versa. This harrow is built espec- 
jally to meet the conditions in the Northwest. 


You'll like the work of this harrow. 


DISC HARROWS 


The Disc Harrow is the most necessary tool 

on the farm today. The advantages of 
. thorough discing are just beginning to be 
, understood. 


The DEERE MODEL B. Disc Harrows 

control the gangs and force them into the 

ground by a spring pressure. thereby securing 

po mice even and thorough penetration and culti- 
vation. 


Whether you buy a dise harrow or not this year, 
it will pay you to read up all the new features 
of the DEERE line of harrows and the MODEL 
B. in particular. 


REMEMBER, it is the only spring-pressure harrow 
made and spring-pressure control insures more 
perfect work, 


BETTER HAY 


If you have ten or more acres of hay you 
will be interested in the New Deere Hay 
Loader. 


= The Loader that lasts a lifetime; that has 
_ absolutely the lightest draft of its width; de- 
livers the hay at the highest point; rakes absolutely 
clean without gathering trash; will handle the hay in 
swaths, windrows of any size, or bunches. 


The New Deere couples automatically and unhitches 
from the load and has many _ other exclusive and 
valuable features. ALL IN THE BOO 


FARMERS’ POCKET 
LEDGER 


The Farmers’ Pocket Ledger is a new, durable and 
handsome memorandum book which contains lots 
of practical information and has plenty of room 

for recording important -transactions. The most popu- 
Jar little book of its kind. 


Book 
46-F 


Please ask for books by number 


Address 
DEERE & MANSUR CO. 


Moline, Illinois 
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Northwest, and its spirit will ever be one of As additional membership is added to the tions than those which confront us. First of all, 
co-operation with the various institutions whose exchange and new districts become identified with California oranges are shipped every month in the 
interests are of the Northwest. this work, it will be expected and provided that year, which makes it possible to maintain a per- 

The following is a lst of the associations which proper representation may be had in the manage- manent sales organization without outside assist- 
are at the present time identified with the ment of its affairs. — ; : ance. What is even more important, the Cali- 
exchange: Ashland Fruit and Produce Associa- The California Fruit Growers Exchange is fre- fornia Fruit Growers Exchange is composed of a 
tion, Ashland, Oregon; The Dalles Fruit Grow- quently cited as an illustration of what can be number of highly organized units, local shipping 
ers’ Association; Yakima County Horticultural accomplished in the organization of a great fruit districts being thoroughly organized and equipped 
Union, Noth Wakima, Wedhincions  Cacimer industry, and very justly so, but it must be and operated under competent management; the 
Fruit Growers’ Union, Cashmere, Washington; remembered that the success of the California local unions in turn are centralized in sub- 
Stevens County Fruit Growers’ Union, Meyers exchange is founded on radically different condi- exchanges, which are again centralized in the 


Falls, Washington; Caldwell Fruit Growers and 
Producers’ Association, Caldwell, Idaho; Council 
Valley Fruit Growers’ Association, Council, Idaho; 


Dryden Fruit Growers’ Union, Dryden, Washing- 
ton; Richey & Gilbert Company, Toppenish, Wash- RI HAR D ON 
ington; Manville Fruit Company, Boise, Idaho; 
Evergreen Fruit Growers’ Association, Kiesling, 
Washington. 

Applications are being received from a number O h d H i 
of Ginn associations, and as the exchange princi- re ar ea er 


ples become better known the list of membership 
will be largely increased. 


Burns Perfectly crude oil, fuel oil, 


The intendependence. os eae fruit siowers oe distillate oil or heavy residium. 
the Northwest must be clearly recognized, an P : - z 
the exchange gives the best expression of this Never Fails to Burn during high ¥ 
spirit. winds or snow storms. : 
The independence and the distinct identity of Economical Consumption of Oil, 
each section ‘is iccognized and PEesenved. Ne regulated according to the tempera- 
association need be at all apprehensive on this a 
point. Tne exchange fosters the organization of ture to be controlled. Simple and 
local associations where they are needed and effective. 
desires the co-operation of those associations that The Hot Burner keeps up a contin- 


ale cays caists aurea toenree hier uous combustion as the oil drops, and 
The fruit of each district is given distinct prom- 


inence according to its qualities, and is intelli- with the y/gen of the air rushing to 
gently placed before the entire trade strictly on . the burner, consumes everything and 
its merits. makes the greatest amount of heat 
and smoke possible. 

Large Oil Reservoir, independent of 

burner, will give a season’s oil supply. 


Wanted—An Experi- Always ready. Very important to 


have each Heater ready for duty. 


enced Horticulturist Emergency—Coal or wood can be 


: burned alone or in connection with oil 
To take charge of a 1,000-acre (Eurentpenarie) 


apple orchard in Bitter Root ‘ 
Valley, Montana. Write 216 Geo. C. Richardson 
Endicott Building, St. Paul, 1200 East Eleventh Street 

Minnesota. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


This is a light, compact and powerful machine—pump and engine, 
The pump is of the triplex type; it has three plungers, one of which A PERFECT PRODUCT 
needed, thus avoiding useless weight. Every outfit is carefully tested. PRO PE R LY PAC KED 


2 (19 ¥ foe 99 
The Deming “Victor” Power Sprayer | | HHEMINGWAY’S 
hi 
—a New, Good Machine for 1911) | Arsenate of Lead 
combined, weigh less than 400 pounds. The engine is of the marine type 
—3 h.p.—and will develop 150 to 200 pounds pressure. 
is always on the down-stroke, so the discharge is always uniform—no 
pulsating nor “jumping” of the spray. Only a small air chamber is 
‘ Get Domine Nozzles for yous spraying this YOR eae eH styles, 
of which the “Bordeaux” and ‘Demorel” are particularly good. 
HONESTLY PRICED 


Order Deming Outfits From Your Dealer 
Handsome New Catalogue Free Guaranteed to meet the requirements of the various 


State Agricultural Authorities 


Most good hardware and _im- 
plement dealers handle Deming { Mgr = 
Spray Pumps and Nozzles, or HEMINGWAY’S PURE LEAD ARSEN- 
will get them for you. Apply to Y p 
yours; if he doesn’t carry them, ATE is guaranteed to show the following 
write to us, and we will tell you 4 , = 
where you can buy, or will sup- E analysis : 
ply you direct. But be sure to f f 
get Deming outfits—the best and A : t = x 
one of the oldest and most : Arsenic Oxide 0. 0505200 eee ss 15% 
widely used lines of Spray ; : 2 
Pumps in the field. Our ive Meadvoxide eaboutesse see 32% 


handsome new Catalogue free 


at your dealer’s or on request. oy. ad | a Soluble arsenic, under........... Yn% 


First prizes were awarded 


Deming “Century” Barrel EY Se Ae It is free from acetic acid, inert matter and 
Spray Pump, and Deming & <i 


“Bordeaux” and “Simplex” j ~ other impurities. 
Nozzles, at National Horti- Z Y 


cultural Congress, Council 4% ie % P é 
Bluffs, lowa, November 10 tol ci ; For Coast prices and supplies address the 


19, 1910. agents 
CRANE CO. 


Pacific Coast Agents 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, San Francisco K E R R ; e IF F O R D & C O i 


THE DEMING COMPANY, Manufacturers of Pumps for All Uses 
870 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio PORTLAND, OREGON 


Distributing Agencies in Principal Cities 
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California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. The whole direction which the Northwestern Fruit Exchange feels necessarily encouraged at the result of this, 
industry has been standardized as to grade and seeks to correct. The exchange does not claim its first season’s operations. 

pack. In all of these things we in the Northwest to have attained perfection. It does not claim From the very beginning it perceived the impor- 
are, with certain exceptions, woefully lacking. to be able to accomplish the impossible, but it tance of avoiding the large Eastern centers in 


There are a few well organized local associations, 
and these few have reaped in success the full 


measure of their careful labors, but to a great Western 
degree our industry is unorganized, and tremen- ° 3 
dous losses in values obtained for our products stanley = Si ] ith Soft Pine. 


are the inevitable yearly harvest of our- negli- 1 
gence. These losses are not altogether due to Light, strong 


lack of marketing facilities either. They are | b C and durable. 
frequently due to careless or ignorant grading um er O. ‘“ On 
and. packing, and to the unfortunate lack of a Better Fruit 
uniform standard of grade under which the fruit : 
could be accurately and intelligently described subscribers 
etre poset Daves. ena KS z WHOLESALE AND RETAIL demand the 
ere 1s, then, need of clear vision. et us 6 ” 
not become hysterical, our vision clouded and our Better Box. 
mind obsessed with the idea that the marketing M B E R 
organization will become the panacea for all our [ a [ J CAN MAKE TWO CARLOADS DAILY 


ills. Let us look our weaknesses squarely in the 
face and build from the ground up. Let us Crean 
ize every important local district thoroughly, % WV e e 
standardize the grade and pack of the entire Lath, Shingles, ood, Ete. Washin ton Mill Co 
Northwest, maintain our grades as we maintain e 
our religion, and provide the necessary facilities 

for pecne ouasclics dn a position wACrEDY we Wholesale Manufacturers 

ean control the markets, rather than have the 

markets control us. While it is true that values HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
are based on the immutable law of supply and 
demand, it is also true that by regulation of the 


supply the demand can be stimulated and con- 
trolled, 


lled, thereby avoiding wild fluctuations, and 
eerie conenaticn’ a Oa oe ae be - 4 aa 5 : j] ~The PERFECTION 
CLAMP TRUCK 


sistent value. 
Patented 1910 in U. S. and Canada 


Spokane, Washington 


The answer is found very largely in the pro- 
vision of adequate cold storage facilities at all 
of the principal shipping points in the Northwest. 
The exchange cannot too strongly emphasize the 
value and immediate need of these facilities. 
Every year witnesses on an increasing scale the 
sorry spectacle of hundreds of cars of Northwest- 
ern fruits rushed into the Eastern markets at 
a time when the markets are glutted and sacri- 
ficed needlessly all because of lack of facilities 
for holding the fruit back at this end of the 
line, where it can be held at minimum expense, 
and feeding the markets as fast, and only as fast, 
as they can take it at correct values. All of 
these and many other provisions must be made 
before the issue rests wholly on the marketing 
organization. 

This does not mean that great good cannot be 
accomplished even under present conditions by 
adequate marketing facilities. On the other hand, 
there is a regrettable lack of facilities in this 


Saves labor, jar and break- 
age. Indispensable to fruit 
dealers and growers. Write 
for circular giving descrip- 
tive details and prices f.o.b. 
Seattle, Portland and Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Manufactured by 


SAMSON & ARCHIBALD 
Vernon, B. C., Canada 


Why not enjoy the most desirable of city conveniences? 


Water Supply Under Pressure 


YOU NEED A 


IN YOUR HOME 


No doubt you have often envied your city friends and wished for the conveniences afforded by modern water supply 
under pressure, in your home. The Leader Water System will enable you to enjoy these advantages more thoroughly 
than is possible with any other system. The Leader is not an ordinary farm water supply system, with its attending 
troubles and annoyances; it is far from ordinary. It will furnish a dependable supply of water wherever and whenever 
you desire it. You can enjoy modern home conveniences, such as the bath, toilet, etc. You will have plenty of water 
for all domestic purposes, the laundry, sprinkling and PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE, that danger which constantly 
menaces the rural home. Pressure up to 125 pounds may be maintained with The Leader System. As is shown in the 
illustration, the tank may be placed in the basement (more often it is placed underground), where it keeps the water 
cool and fresh in summer and prevents freezing in winter. The beauty of The Leader System is that it is practically 
troubleless. With the exception of a few moments when water or pressure become low, it needs no attention. But 
for the fact that every time you have occasion to call on its services you are reminded of its efficiency, you would forget 
that you had such a thing as an independent water supply. We will be glad to give you an estimate on a system that 
will meet your requirements. Use the coupon. 


USE THE SLIP AND GET OUR FREE BOOK, “QUESTION OF WATER” 


Vehicles and Implements 


Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Company, A-5 
Portland, Oregon. 


P O R ap LA N D Send me your book, “Question of Water.” 
OREGON 


Spokane, Washington 
Boise, Idaho 
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a which hundreds of cars were being sacrificed at 
THE Famous , RA KCa ‘98 auction, and anticipated the results that would 
fo’ (@) - ‘ surely follow. By means of its sales forces it 

j : : : has reached out into the small markets and the 

E oi a remote districts, which have been comparatively 

4 2 ahem ) free from demoralized competition, and has effected 

a ; an extremely wide distribution, possibly the widest 

that Northwestern apples have ever undergone. 
The exchange has employed exactly one hundred 
different markets. It has handled over seven hun- 
dred carloads. It might have handled many more, 
but its policy has been “Quality of service first 
of all—the volume will take care of itself.”” Neither 
effort nor expense has been spared to obtain for 
the grower the utmost measure of money returns. 
The exchange will finish the year with a deficit, 
but with average net results which it honestly 
believes will lead the entire Northwest, taking 
into consideration variety for variety, grade for 


= = a 4 grade, and time of shipment. Its records are open 

The Rayo Lamp IS a high grade lamp, to every fruit grower. It is operated by fruit 
sold at a low price. i growers under a wide-open policy. It stands ready 

é a diff d li h hich 4 ; to assist fruit growers to organize their districts 

It gives the white, soft, mellow, diffuse ight, which 1s where organization are now lacking, and to improve 


o ° s for hours conditions all along the line. The exchange feels 
easiest on the CVE; and your, can suse yout (eve 9 grateful to its members for the earnest support 


under Rayo light without eye strain, because there is no Santela has been accorded it, and especially for the 

Os 1 if i ; warm words of praise whic ave come to it unso- 
flicker. The Rayo Lamp may be lighted without Removals: licited from so many of its members. The exchange 
shade or chimney. You may pay $5, $10, or $20 for lamps approaches the tremendous tasks ahead humbly 
other than the Rayo and get more costly decorations, but you 


and earnestly, deter muneas to do its) Pes and 
5 P A bespeaks the sympathy and support of everyone 
cannot get a better light than the low-priced Rayo gives. 
: Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write to the nearest agency ‘of the 2 F heart. 


who has the interests of this great industry at 

. The exchange invites fruit growers from any 

i Standard Oil Company district, whether affiliated with the exchange or 
lacerboreted) not, to make its offices in Portland their head- 


quarters while in the city, and its officials will 


{Ee “SAVE-TIME” 
| FOLDING BERRY BOX 


USE BRAINS STOP STAPLING 
LET OUR AUTOMATIC MACHINES DO THE WORK 


Manufactured by 


Pacific Fruit Package Co. 


H. B. HEWITT, Pres. and Treas. J. H. HEWITT, Vice Pres. O. C. FENLASON, Sec. and Mer. © 
Raymond, Washington 


Agents Portland, Oregon, Territory: Agents Spokane Territory: 


STANDARD BOX & LUMBER CO. WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY 
East Pine and Water Sts., Portland, Oregon Spokane, Washington 


Sell One Horse 


And for the selling price buy a wagon that will pull one horse lighter. 
That is if you are now using three farm horses you can get along with 
two; if you are using four, three will do your work witha 


The Roller Bearing. 


Davenport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon a ite a 
ERD, 


=) in Think of what that means to you. More trips, easier trips, fewer horses 


or larger loads, with the same horses and help. Anyway you figur 
it, it is a money-saving and a money-making proposition for you 


In the Davenport you have a wagon guaranteed for 5000 pounds capacity, with geal 
of solid steel, rolled into the strongest forms known and trussed like the modern stec 
bridge. The wheels are steel with strong, round spokes forged solidly into the hubs ami 
hot riveted into the tires. There is nothing to dry out, rot, shrink or work loose. No tire 
to reset, no breakdowns, no repairs. Oil without removing the wheels. Let us tell you all th 
facts. You should know what these advantages really mean to you. Then you won't b 
content till you own a Davenport. It will give you more than twice the service of th 
best wooden wagon made. And it costs aboutthe same Now write for Package Wo.22. . 


“Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Tow: 


l 


I 
“ll 
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take pleasure in explaining in detail the workings 
of its system. 

The records of every transaction made by the 
exchange are open at all times to the scrutiny of 
those shippers directly interested.—Contributed. 

[Editorial Note.—The above article about the 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange, we feel, will be 
read with interest by all fruit growers of the 
Northwest. Mr. Gwin, their manager, in handling 
the business, has shown a familiarity with the 
markets and marketing conditions in the East that 
is indicative of good experience. The market 
reports furnished to the big dailies of the North- 
west about marketing conditions in general prove 
very interesting and instructive to the growers, 
and it is evident to one familiar with the condi- 
tions this year, that Mr. Gwin has a pretty good 
understanding of the different markets and their 
respective conditions. The situation in general, 
judging from the articles published in the big 
dailies in reference to prices obtained, would, 
to one familiar with market prices this season, 
seem to show that good prices have generally been 
obtained for the apples sold by the exchange, where 
they have been up to grade, properly packed and 
of the standard varieties that are in demand. 


The Forkner Light Draft Harrow 


Is the only perfect light running wheel cultivator 
ever offered for orchard work. Each section is so 
easily manipulated with levers that a small boy 
can operate it and cultivate perfectly 30 acres 
per day with one team of medium weight. Works 
well in stumpy or stony land and does not clog 
with loose grass, roots, etc. Its extension of 11 
feet, 344 feet each side of the team, enables per- 
fect dust mulching near the tree trunks without 
disturbing the branches or fruit, and eliminates 
the use of the hoe. One machine will work 100 
acres of orchard and keep it in garden tilth. 
These machines are labor savers and will reduce 
your cultivating expenses one-half even if you 
have but 5 or 10 acres of orchard. Full particu- 
lars upon request. Address LIGHT DRAFT 
HARROW COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


THE WHO 
THAT WEL 


PROFIT 


| by the experience of others, use 
Pittsburgh Perfect 
Welded Fence. 


| When you want a Wire Fence, re- 
j member this—you simply can’t af- 
j ford to get one until you have seen 
# the strongest, simplest, most dur- 
j able fence ever made, the 


| Pittsburgh Perfect Welded Fence 
4 One solid piece of steel throughout 
Costs no more than others, yet it is the 


best fence. Best because it does awa: 
with all superfluous parts—best because it 
has no wraps, ties, twists or clamps—best 

i because its wires are electrically welded 
at every contact point—best because the 
weld is stronger than the wire. When we 
cut out those superfluous parts we added 
strength and long life and reduced cost— 
that means double economy for you. The 
best because made of special steel, galvan 
ized by the latest tmproved process, in 
suring the longest-lived fence on the market. 

j Made in 73 different etyles for every fence 
purpose, Pig tight, bull strong. We guar. 
antee ‘Pittsburgh Perfect”’ before you buy 
You know what the R. M. Wade & Co's 
guarantee means. If there ig no agency 
in your town write us. 


R.M.WADE&CO 


Cit Ectablished IMPLEMENTS 4 VEHICLES Up toDate 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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OWN YOUR OWN 
IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM 


ONVERT that creek, slough, 
pond, or other source of 
water supply that you think 

is worthless into a valuable asset— make it 


irrigate your entire farm. 


You can have a dependable irrigation system of your own which 
will free you from the worries of uncertain rainfall and make you 


entirely independent of irrigating companies. 


You know it is not so much the scarcity of water as the getting it 
from the place where it is not needed to the place where it is valuable. 


An IHC gasoline engine will solve this problem for you by 


pumping the water economically and unfailingly. 


You can start 


the engine at any time and irrigate the crops whenever they need 
water—thus you are made master of the situation. 


I H C Gasoline Engines 


require very little attention and will pump water in large quantities 


economically and unfailingly. 
only serve as the basis for your irrigating 
system but it will run your fanning mill, 
feed cutter, grindstone, bonecutter, churn, 
washing machine, and all similar machines. 


I HC gasoline engines are made in the 
following styles and sizes: 

Vertical—2, 3, 25, and 35-horse power. 

Horizontal—{portable and stationary) 1, 
2%, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, and 25-horse power. 

Tractors—12, 15, and 20-horse power. 

Air Cooled—1, 2, and 3-horse power. 

Sawing and spraying outfits. 

For detailed information concerning the 
one best suited for your individual use please 


call on the I H C local dealer or write to 
our nearest branch house. 


WESTERN BRANCH HOUSES: Denver, Col.; 
Portland, Ore.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Helena, 
Mont.; Spokane, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 
USA 


R. H. HEARD 
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An I HC gasoline engine will not 


I H C Service Bureau 


What is it? A clearing 
house of agricultural data. 

What does it do? Helps 
farmers to help them- 
selves. 

How can it be used? By 
sending your farm prob- 
lems and puzzling ques- 
tions to the Bureau. 

Weareco-operating with 
the highest agricultural 
authorities and every 
source of information will 
be made available to 
solve your difficulties. 
We shall be pleased to 
have an opportunity 
to assist you. Write the 
I H C Service Bureau. 


HE horse does all the 

work, except holding the 
pole, with the H. P. SPRA- 
MOTOR. It can be operated 
by either horse or hand. Has 
eight nozzles at 175 pounds 
pressure, which practically 
smoke the tree with spray. 
All automatic. The number 
of nozzles can be arranged to 
suit size of trees. The larg- 
est tree may be sprayed. 
Same price for one or two 
horses. 


The H. P. SPRAMOTOR can be 
arranged for vineyards, row crops, 
strawberries or grain crops. The 
nozzles will not clog. Agents wanted. 

Get our free Treatise on Crop 
Diseases. 


13833 ERIE STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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The directors associated with Mr. Gwin are not 
Gal prominent men in their respective sections, 
M Y W W Y but men who are largely identified with the fruit 
Ny ake our ater-Po W er ork for ou nda and, generally speaking, in addition are 

big fruit growers themselves. 

It is a simple and easy matter to utilize the water-power that is going to waste in the flowing streams “tne aakiec given by Mr. Gwin in reference to 
of water and springs. A two-foot fall is all that is necessary. You can make the falling water sup= association shows a keen insight into the necessi- 
ply enough power to raise itself to a level where it will be useful to you. You can irrigate your land— ties of organization for the fruit growers of the 
you can supply water to your house and other buildings—you can store water for use when the stream Northwest, and what he is advising about organi- 

Sein ; . F r zation is strictly in accord with our belief. The 
or spring is low. No engine of any kind required. The power of the falling water does all the work necessity of organization has been apparent in all 
with the aid of a of the larger fruit districts, and most of them 
have been so organized for several years, and the 


O C — big districts have been advocating organizations 
] Ips y rau 1¢ am and unions for all fruit districts for the past five 
or six years. 


HOW IT WORKS—To the right fs illustrated a spring of water; onthe times {na minute. Now let ua goalittle farther. Every time valve2falls _It seems that some method of marketing and 
Ree Peadl coeaa te pictured 8 cross poctlonhaeey or a EOL OIE Pallets inion Sivas B20 GaN falls poms Eomebal, 4. ae cai distribution will be necessar y in the future to 
A > RAM. 6 little arrows in the spring indicate that the causes somo air to be_sucked in from air faucet 7. Tr can pass but one 

water is running intoa pipe that is connected to the Ram. The water way through this faucet—that Is in, When the water enters chamber 5, it eliminate to as great an extent as possible self- 

flows through the pipe downward to the entrance of the ram. Notice the curries the air with it. Tho airimmedintely goes up into chamber6. Some competition, to increase consumption and to give 

numbers on the illustration and follow this description carefully. 4isa air goesin with every action of the Ram. It compresses in chamber 6. id ali b t¢ 

ball that stops the water from going through until sufficient power is When ball 4 falls into place. the compressed air a wider distribution o ruit grown in the North- 

exerted. 2 isa sort of o valve that raises as the water gains in momentum, forces the water from 5 out through 7andupinto go. 

The water enters the ram and as it cannot go past 4 it gushes throush the pipe at the left. The Phillips Hydraulic ‘ west, and with such an end in view, it seems that 

valve 2 Tho little arrows illustrate the water gushing out. Tt comes Ram has no springs—nothing to get out of order. the first step necessary is the proper organization 

taster and faster. When it reaches its top speed it carries the valve 2up _‘It never has to be oiled. It works constantly day ~ 

against a solid pieco of metal8. This shuts the water off at2. Thowater and night. The greater the fall of waterthe more // = of each and every district where fruit is grown 
having reached its maximum of speed and being suddenly shutoff power the Ramalexortsgthobsone materi eittss It § in large quantities by forming a good, strong asso- 
by valve2, naturally tries to get out some else place, eo it rushes up pumps 8 large amountof water to a low height 1 7 . 7 7 4 =) 
toball 4and pushes it out of its socket and flows past to 5. The or @ small amount toeereater helght. Perfect } ciation ; when this has been done in the maj ority 
instant the water enters chamber Svalve 2falls down again because in’ action. simple | in YZ» of the districts then centralization can follow in 
the pressure is released, The instant valve 2 falls the water coes construction. economica! Y - - 
through passage 2and ball 4 falls backinto place. The water that end efficient LE 2 \ marketing, whether it be done through an exchange 


wont through has been captured and It can't fet buck. Tt has BEL > ZA like the Northwestern Fruit Exchange or through 
tak ittle ti for you to read this descrip- = * a 
SOU PD = AE: K some other organization yet to be formed is a 
time for it to happen. It happens somo times 70 waNe | matter of prophesy too great for us to presume to 
S A 


W 
ea express any opinion at the present time.] 


For information as to size of Ram you f Aad 8 OD © 

require, and price, write a letter explain- Bidion BEE Hee : : 
ing how much water fall you have, and other information, t am pleased to note that every new issue oO 
e ef sie tigrea theta “Better Fruit’? improves, and as I look back when 


emye e I began taking it and see the rapid improvement 
Phillips Hydraulic Ram Co. and so much good, reliable information for this 
432 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON branch of specialized farming, I can’t keep from 

z showing my friends the many good things and 
handsome cuts all for one dollar; and in my feeble 
way I am getting a few converts. This section is 
at present mostly devoted to alfalfa, but hope to 
interest more in fruit, and “Better Fruit’? is to 
that end. A prosperous New Year.—C. V. Mit- 


Buy Your Orchard Heaters Now “***" 
Johnson’s Share 


Everybody will want orchard heaters next spring; 
it has been demonstrated that orchard heating is profit- 


able, and while heaters may not be needed next spring, 0 ] 1% RICE 
it is well to be prepared for any emergency. li y (0) Geese 
The National Orchard Heaters have been tested and 2 raising 


>» message for 

1911 to send 
you—and my 
7 book, John- 
son’s own 
writings again. 
Hundreds of 
photographs— 
every page a poultry 
sermon on how 
simple and sure many 
thousands of patished 
customers of mine 
Le M. M. Johnson have proved Old 

Trusty. I’ll write my price to you personally 
m —less than $10—freight prepaid (E. of Rock- 
ies) and show you how I’]l make less than 
7%—less than 70c on everyOld Trusty on 
over 100,000 output this year. 


Old Trusty 


1911 BOOK FREE 
—Send Name 


I used to have to make as high as 16% when 
I sold one-half as many. But I’d rather put 
down the price and sell more than twice as 
many on 7% making profit. And Old Trustys 
are better than ever this year—over 80% 
hatches guaranteed and my guarantee to last 
you ten years. Handsome metal encased 
Over asbestos covering, Beginners find them 
7 Simple, easy to run and sure. Expert poul- 
try raisers praise Old Trustys for highest 
standard 
success. 


30 
60 
| or 

90 
Days’ 
Trial 
10 Now 


Year “— JOHNSON es 
4Guar- Pays the Freight 
1 antee (East of the Rockies) 


have made good. Our sales are very great among those 
who have seen the heaters in operation. We know we 
will be swamped with orders in late winter and early 
spring, and therefore make special inducements for you to order now. Write us at 
once about your orchard, and we will tell you how many heaters you will need and 
the cost of same. Don’t wait until you need the heaters—it will be too late then. 
Write now, and save money by ordering early. 


National Orchard Heater Co., Grand Junction, Colorado 


No Al Orchaed andl Unveasl 


Cultivator 


Adapted especially for the work of orchardists and vineyardists. 
Does quicker and more thorough work than any other implement 
made for fruit-growers’ use. Planet Jrs were invented by a practical 
farmer who felt the need of just suchimplements. They are backed by 
over 35 years’ manufacturing experience, and are used by thousands of [iy 
orchardists throughout California and other ,~fruit-growing districts 

They furrow, hoe, and cultivate to any required SES depth, and are made in 
sizes which oie up to 7 ft. 9 in. wide. They Z 1 
side-hitch and fruit and tree shield. § ; i 
Can be changed to a disc-cultivator. 

High-carbon steel frame, steel tongue, 
low wheels enclosed by the frame. 
Strong, substantial, easily handled. 


We carry stock in San Francisco. 
Agencies in all principal Pacific Coast cities. Write 
for name of nearest agent, also illustrated 56-page 
catalogue of all 1911 Planet Jr implements. Free 
and postpaid. 


SL Alien & Co Boxi106u 
Philadelphia Pa 


Whatever else you do—don’t miss this offer. Don’t 
miss my 1911 Old Trusty Book with hundreds of 
photographs. Besure to write mea postal before 
A you buy anybody’s machine this time. Address 


M. M. JOHNSON 
Clay Center Nebraska 
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Ogburn’s Fruit Gathering Vessels 
THE LATEST INVENTION 


Saves money by preventing bruising fruit in han- 
dling from tree to box. Saves time by leaving both 
hands free to gather with, and being quick to operate. 
Money saved is money made. 

Especially designed for apples, pears, peaches, 
oranges, lemons and tomatoes. 

Can be used to great advantage in gathering cher- 
ries, plums, prunes and grapes. In handling small 
fruits, place a piece of wrapping paper in the bottom. 
The canvas bottom slides from underneath the paper 
and delivers the fruit on your packing table without 
the slightest injury. 

This vessel is an oblong metal pail larger at the 
bottom than top, equipped with canvas bottom which 


Lett slides from underneath the fruit, simply laying it on 
meee caanscb nee eee gianna ‘ 


8 E ptsttes aot _ ~ : : 2 
4 A the bottom of the box or where desired, without dis- 
Bi oO 4 £) J Pe cA Gd ca 5 ~ 6 9 oA,0 5 
OGBURNS FRUIEG RING VESSEL turbing the fruit, the bell-shaped pail lifting off without 
MEV? FEE UE way Fewe injuring the fruit at all. 


Hrevents Brusins runt. Saves lime & Money. Se0 That Your The vessel holds one-half bushel or half box of 


aroma 


” Hardware Dealer Secures Agency for Next Sezson. apples, and in emptying the second time the canvas 


bottom eases the fruit in the vessel on that in the box 
EXHIBIT NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 5 ec Bera Se eee ine ae : Sa afl 
“NOVEMBER 11 TO 19, 1910, WHERE It TOOK without bruisirig or scratching, which is practically 


FIRST PRIZE AND GOLD MEDAL impossible with the wood or metal bottom pail. 


A Number of these | SG sami caer Las 
Vessels APN) SURE GND OOS / 
Given Free We We 7 


Every reader of Better Fruit’’ should 
write at once and advise number of ves- 
sels he can use in 1911. This information 
is solicited to secure estimate of how 
many vessels to manufacture, so your a \ Ss \ 
orders can be filled promptly. All fruit- . \ , ete 2277 sal ry 
growers writing not later than April 1, ‘ \\ Gallic ( ven 5S ny 
Igit, will receive special order blank ee e § ef 
with terms upon which a number of these ison Mit, iy SUT «det 


al rt 
Dy: Fi Meliqu lly ; i ttares tity, MM 


oO . , . i (uy, . ty We NW fi S 
vessels will be given free. Don’t fail to re : Uy bid, 


UT ite 


Wijipi 


ty 


ora 
all 


acally WM yy ye ee Th 


write now. SH Aga Me iggy OM 


Special terms granted to dealers and 
agents in their respective trade districts. 
Secure your territory for 1911 now. 

ALL GOODS SHIPPED DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
Manufactured by 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. Se, | FG LessThan 


Wheeling, West Virginia : ” 
x oO” Bruised 
For J. H. OGBURN, Patentee 


For territory and terms, address all applications to 


. H. OGBURN 


WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON ILLUSTRATING OPERATION, OLD AND NEW WAY 
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WHAT DOES THIS TRADE MARK 
MEAN TO YOU? 


NIAGARA BRAND 


myO UzEr4iwO 


LIME-SULPHUR SPRAY 


To the successful orchardist it means getting a standard lime-sulphur 


solution. 
ORDER NOW 


It also reminds him that it is time to order his spray if he wants 
to get it on time. 

By the time you have read this ‘fad’? we will be shipping our early 
orders. If you haven’t sent us or your nearest dealer your order 
better do it AT ONCE, else you may fail to get it when you want it 


AND GET RESULTS 


Have you figured your returns on last season’s crop? The culls 
represent the insects’ share. Now is a good time to head them off on 
mext season’s crop. Think it’s doubtful, do you? 


WHAT DADDY AND MAMMY BUG SAY 


“We’ve had a very pleasant nap, thank you. Last fall when we were 
preparing to go into winter quarters under this piece of bark we 
weren’t bothered in the least, for this tree wasn’t sprayed. If only 
our orchardist will forget us another month, we'll get through the 
winter with our large family all right—these balmy days are just right 
for hatching all our young—by that time we can all be ready for a 
sudden departure to more neglected orchards if we see any lime-sulphur 
coming our way.”’ 


SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING 


If you were to read our booklet, you would change your mind. So 
would the bug family if you got busy and followed its directions. We 
are getting a lot of inquiries as to where reliable information can be 
gotten on WHY, HOW and WHEN tto spray with lime-sulphur solu- 
tion. We have written this book for these very inquiries. 


HOME-MADE SPRAY 


If you were to read our booklet, you would change your mind. So 
send for our book. You'll cease to doubt or to make your own spray. 
Making your own spray is like trying to make your own machinery— 
expensive and of doubtful quality. -It’s too much like a guessing 


contest. 
CUSTOM SPRAYING 


We are prepared to do your spraying for you at very reasonable 
rates and guarantee a thorough job. We have a thoroughly competent 
man, with years of experience behing him as a sprayer in one of the 
leading fruit districts of the Northwest, to run our outfit. 


CAUTION 
Beware of any statements regarding the comparative analysis of 
NIAGARA and other lime-sulphur solutions, whether made by indi- 
viduals or experiment station bulletins. Unless they specifically state, 
giving date, that the analysis was made of the N{AGARA brand manu- 
factured at Hood River they are absolutely false, so far as our spray 
is concerned. 


June, 1910, report on analysis at the Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Corvallis, Oregon: 
Grams per toocc.—Original Solution 
2 Total Sulfid Polysulfi 
No. History of Sample CaO sulfur sulfur 
1. Commercial sample of ‘Rex’ lime-sulfur 
spray ° 5.92 23.06 
Commercial sample manufactured by Ore- 
gon Spray & Gas Co., Portland, Oregon.. 12.86 7.04 25.30 
Commercial sample manufactured by Nia- 
gara Spray Co., Hood River, Oregon 6.79 23.90 
The above analysis proves conclusively that the statements of our 
competitors, quoted from a bulletin of the State College, Pennsylvania, 
are not warranted. The State College of Pennsylvania has never had 
a sample from our Hood River factory for analysis. 
Very aly. yours, 
HOOD RIVER SPRAY MFG. CO. 


DON’T FORGET TO ORDER EARLY FROM THE 


HOOD RIVER SPRAY MFG. CO. 
309 FAILING BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 
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AS LONG AS YOU’RE GOING TO BUY 
A POWER SPRAYER, YOU’D BETTER 
GET THE BEST—A CHAMPION 


COSTS NO MORE TO BUY THAN ORDINARY OUTFITS AND 
COSTS A LOT LESS TO OPERATE 


YOU COULDN’T DO WORSE than to buy a poor sprayer— 
youll pay for it twice over in time lost, solution wasted, 
and repair bills. 


OF COURSE IF YOU HAD TO PAY MORE for the best 
sprayer — which is the Champion—then there might be 
some reason in saving money and taking a chance. 


BUT THAT ISN'T THE CASE—the Champion costs actually 
less than inferior power sprayers of other makes. One 
reason is, the Champion is simpler, therefore costs less to 
build and so can be sold for less. Then, too, we make 
them in large quantities—being the largest exclusive 
manufacturers of power sprayers in the world, and we 
give you the benefit of the saving we effect in that way. 


THE SAME SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN that enables us to 
make and sell the best sprayer for the price of an ordinary 
one also makes the Champion the easiest to operate and 
the most economical. 


SO THERE’S ONLY ONE REASON why anyone would buy 
any other power sprayer—he hasn’t seen a Champion in 
Operation nor investigated its many superior features. 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to get our catalog, study the 
technical description of this splendid outfit and let us send 
you the names of prominent orchardists everywhere who 
are using Champions. The rest will be easy. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THIS—we are specialists. The 
Champion Manufacturing Company manufactures only 
power sprayers. We never have made water pumps nor 
farm machinery. Sprayers are not a ‘side line with us. 


WE DEVOTE ALL OUR ENERGIES to making the best 
power sprayer possible—one that solves all problems in 
the handling of all kinds of solutions, and does it more 
easily, quickly and economically. 


ORDERS ALWAYS AHEAD OF SUPPLY. So send for 
catalog at once, then order quickly, so as not to suffer 
delay in delivery. Champion Automatic Power Sprayers 
are fully guaranteed. 


DO YOU KNOW the Champion nozzle—the only variable 
one—does away with towers; sprays the highest branches, 
or lowest, from the ground; from any point regardless of 
direction of wind; does a perfect job—and saves half the 
solution. Look into it. 
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POKANE NATIONAL APPLE SHOWS.—In 

acting as executive officer for the National 
Apple Show I am more deeply impressed with 
the spirit of the exhibitors than by anything else. 
As soon as the plans for the annual show are made 
known we begin to receive letters of encourage- 
ment from exhibitors of former years, and, as the 
campaign goes forward, we have continued sup- 
port and co-operation. Many of these exhibitors 
have not won prizes, and to all of them the making 
of a display means a money outlay and the giving 
of time and labor. Yet they get behind the show 
in a spirit which makes the exhibition a guaran- 
teed success from the start. When the decisions 
are announced the losers take their defeat with 
good grace, and the greatest satisfaction I have 
enjoyed as manager comes to me when these 
exhibitors, losers and winners alike, declare their 
intention of entering the race another year with 
a determination to do-better. 

Were it not for the financial support given the 
show by Spokane business men, the railway com- 
panies and a few other friends, the affair would 
be an impossibility, and our trustees fully realize 
the debt. At the same time we owe fully as 
much to the newspapers, trade journals and peri- 
odicals that give the affair such great publicity, 
and which encourage every move we make. Intel- 
ligent publicity is indispensable to an exhibition. 

Plans for the Fourth National Apple Show are 
only being discussed in a tentative way as _ yet. 
The trustees wish to show the sentiment of the 
exhibitors before submitting any proposition to the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce. We hope to 


“number. 
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make each show an improvement over the last, 
and to this end we-ask suggestions and crtiticisms 
while the tentative plans are the subject of dis- 
cussion. 

The taking of the exhibits to the East was such 
a great success this year from an advertising 
standpoint that it will probably be repeated. It 
is, however, a most difficult matter to decide what 
city will be best for the purpose. It should not 
only be a good “show’’ city, but so located that 
the exhibitors will attract the investing public and 
center interest in the resources of the Pacific 
Northwest.—Ren H. Rice, Manager of Spokane 
National Apple Show. 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

The orchard heating number (October, 1910) 
of “Better Fruit’? reached me today. I note with 
interest that you have honored me by making use 
of my article on “The Relation of the Weather 
Bureau to Horticulture,’ and also that the num- 
ber contains many articles that will be of assist- 
ance to the growers in protecting their crops from 
frost. I shall have the pleasure of speaking to 
several gatherings of fruit men in the near future 
and I shall be glad to call their attention to this 
number of your magazine. 

If consistent with your policy, I would very 
much appreciate half a dozen extra copies of this 
Thanking you for your kindness in the 
matter, [ am, very respectfully, Edward L. Wells, 
Boise, Idaho. 


, 
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One Animal and Three Hoge 


to an Acre 


HIS is a fair estimate of the average feeding ability of 


the soil. 


efficiency is 20-acre fields. 


On a farm of 80 acres the highest limit of 


Large fields diminish the 


earning power because two small fields alternated will furnish 
much more support for stock than the same average in one big 
field. The fence is the important factor; and with the liberal 
use of gates, unlimited extension and alternation is simple. 


The steel in Ellwood fence is specially 
made from carefully selected stock. 
It is hard, elastic, tough and springy. 
The line wires, composed of two or 
more wires twisted into cables, give 
each individual wire the shape of an 
elongated, coiled spring. The fence is 
therefore sufficiently elastic to take 
care of expansion and contraction, and 
yet so rigid when properly stretched 


Ellwood Fence is sold in your town. 


as to prevent sagging. The small and 
permanent mesh is made by. weaving 
one continuous wire throughout the 
fabric. The mesh or stay wires are so 
interwoven that slipping is impossible. 
The triangular truss is the strongest 
form of construction known. For this 
reason, Ellwood fence will stand the 
hard-.. usage and still retain its 
shape 

Look for the 
Ellwood deal: 


er and let him show you his different styles of fence and quote you his low 


prices. 


Get his expert advice on vour special needs. He is on the spot, 


buys in large quantities, gets the lowest carload freight rates, demonstrates 
quality before youreyes and is the man from whom you will get the most 


for your money. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent 
American Steel & VYYire Co. 


Chicago New York 


Denver San. Francisco 


Send for copy of “Ellwood Fence News,” profusely illustrated, dived to the interests of farmers and show- 
ing how fence may be employed to enhance the evirning power ofajarm. Furnished free upon application. 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

Your October number of “Better Fruit” treating 
on orchard heating is certainly a most excellent 
one. In fact, it is so good that I should like very 
much to get ten, or possibly twenty-five, extra 
copies of this number to be used in some class 
work here at this college. I shall be pleased to 
pay you for these. Kindly let me know if you can 
supply them.—Yours very truly, F. C. Reimer, 
West Raleigh, North Carolina. 


The Hamilton Reservoir 


Orchard Heater 


Acknowlédged and proven, after 
three years’ most successful use, the 
standard of efficiency and the KING 
of all heaters. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of fruit 
saved from spring frosts by its use. 

Most wonderful invention of the 
age, and the fruit grower and vege- 
table producer reap the benefits. 

The “Draw the cover and regulate 
the fire’ principle has won, and we 
offer you the very best your money 
can buy, with absolute protection to 
your crops. A quarter of a million 
heaters in the hands of inexperienced 
growers last spring has proven every 
claim we have made. Get in line 
with other progressive growers and 
protect your crops from frost. Write 
us today for full information and for 
the story of “Frost Fighting,’ which 
will interest you. 


The Hamilton Reservoir 
Orchard Heater Co. 


Grand Junction, Colora_o 


Get to the . 


Very Center 
of the 


Blossom with 
the great 


Non-Clog Atomic ; Nozzle 


The great Non-Clog Atomic Nozzle is a perfectly 
simple, simply perfect nozzle which will not—cannot 
clog. A test was made by spraying a solution of sawdust. 

It is instantly adjustable, even when working, from 
a mistlike, narrow or wide angle spray to a concentrated 
stream. This feature makes it the ideal nozzle for 
orchard or field work. It will throw the solution to the 


top-most branches of the tree or gently sprays it over 
the most tender vine. 

When used in connection with a 45 degree elbow, 
the Non-Clog Atomic throws the solution squarely into 
the center of every blossom—applying it into the calyx } 
—the only successful way to combat the codling moth. 


It is fitted with four removable discs which give a 

H capacity of 1—2—3 or 4 point Vermorels. It is cast 
bronze. The discs are galvanized steel or brass as 
preferred. It has no projections to catch on limbs. 
Weare the largest 


Hand and Power Spraying Machine 
manufacturers in the world. Practically all Govern- 
ment and State Experiment Stations endorse Brown's 
Auto-Sprays. More than 300,000 in use. 

Send for book of 40 styles and sizes of Hand and 
Traction Power Auto-Sprays. This book contains an 
article on spraying by Prof. M.V. Slingerland of Cor- 
nell University of Agriculture and shows you theright 
machine for your purpose at the right price. 


The E. C. Brown Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Pacifie Coast Trade Supplied by - 
Chas. H. Lilly Company, Seattle, Wash. 
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CROP INSURANCE 


Frost Prevention—The Only Safe Insurance 


When the saving of fruit crops by 
means of smudge fires was first under- 
taken it was known as “frost-fighting.” 
This led to the development of a num- 
ber of devices for burning the various 
fuels, and the operation then. became 
known as “orchard heating.” 

The first successful heater on the 
market was the California or Fresno 
oil pot, afterwards known as the Bolton 
Orchard Heater. It was invented by a 


THE SOOT GATHERER 


THE HEATER 


man with twenty years’ experience in 
the government weather service, and has 
been in use by the University of Cali- 
fornia for many years. 

It was the first heater used in Colo- 
rado, and revolutionized fruit growing 
there. 

Its success has brought forth a cloud 
of imitators, who are endeavoring to 
introduce many expensive and ineffec- 
tual devices among the growers. 

Under the ownership of THE FROST 
PREVENTION COMPANY of San 
Francisco many improvements have 
been made. The heater, with a reliable 
electric frost announcing thermometer 
and a simple lighting torch, is known as 


Bolton System of Frost Prevention 


Today this is the only scientific, eco- 
nomical and reliable means of prevent- 
ing damage by frost. Its successful 
operation is based on the scientific fact 
that a warm, even blanket of fog over 
the entire orchard, maintained while the 
temperature is in the danger zone, will 
prevent frost formation. Large fires 


cause drafts and cold rushes of air, 
allowing the frost to settle in spots. 
Also trees near the fires are scorched. 


The experts of THE FROST PRE- 
VENTION COMPANY, after many 
experiments, decided on the shape and 
two sizes of heaters offered, as giving 
the best results. A perfect heat blanket 
will be. formed with one fire at each 
intersection and a double row around 
the outside. Large pieces of soot and 
unburned carbon were thrown off by the 
open burning fires. This caused damage 
to fruit and blossoms. To prevent this 
damage a soot gatherer was invented. 


The Introduction of the Soot Gatherer 
Marks an Epoch in Horticulture 


The soot is all collected and thrown 
back into the flame to be burned. With 
the soot gatherer in use the same 
amount of fuel burns almost twice as 
long and gives off double the heat. 
Dense clouds of pearl gray fog pour 
from the pots and settle evenly over 
the orchard, making a warm, impene- 
trable blanket, and absolutely prevent- 
ing frost. All cold rushes of air are 
eliminated. The ideal, even blanket that 
affords complete protection is spread 
over the crop. 


With these heaters installed and oper- 
ated as directed, and the frost announc- 
ing thermometer working, the grower 
has absolute protection from frost. 


The Bolton System of Frost Prevention 


Offers the grower the only complete 
chain of protection on the market. 


Many California or Fresno oil pots 
were sold before the invention of the 
soot gatherer. Any grower who has 
these heaters can buy the soot gatherer 
for 2% cents each f. o. b. his freight 
station. 


The heaters used in 
The Bolton System of Frost Prevention 


Hold four quarts of oil, burn eight hours 
and cost 20 cents each f. o. b. the grow- 
er’s freight station. 

A larger size, holding seven quarts of 
oil and burning twelve to fifteen hours, 
can be had for 26 cents f. 0. b. the grow- 
er’s freight station. 

The thermometer costs $22.50 f. o. b. 
the grower’s station. 


THIS MEANS $20 PER ACRE FOR 
COST OF EQUIPMENT. 


THIS MEANS ONE HUNDRED 
GALLONS OF OIL PER ACRE FOR 
EIGHT HOURS’ PROTECTION. 


THIS MEANS ABSOLUTE PRO- 
TECTION FROM FROST FOR LESS 
THAN HALF OF THE EXPENSE 
WHEN USING OTHER HEATERS. 


The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, after a careful investigation, 
adopted 


The Bolton System of Frost Prevention 


And placed an order for one million 
heaters. 


THE THERMOMETER 


The fruit growers of Florida have 
bought over two carloads of these heat- 
ers since December 1st. 


Growers throughout the country are 
discarding other heaters and installing 
The Bolton System of Frost Prevention 


THE FROST PREVENTION COM- 
PANY is willing to enter a field com- 
petition with any orchard heating com- 
pany and absolutely demonstrate the 
merits of this system to the growers. 

The most complete protection. 

The lowest cost per acre to install. 

The 
acre. 


smallest fuel consumption per 
These are the points that interest you, 
the grower. 
These are the reasons 
The Bolton System of Frost Prevention 


Has a larger sale than all other frost- 
fighting devices put together. 

These are the reasons why you should 
buy THE BOLTON SYSTEM OF 
FROST PREVENTION. 

Place your order today. Any defective 
heater or thermometer will be replaced 
free of charge. Deliveries will be made 
promptly. 


The Frost Prevention Company 


Balboa’ Building 


San Francisco, California 


GROWERS DESIRING THE SOOT GATHERER WILL BE GLADLY SUPPLIED AT 2%4c PER GATHER 
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Ine NEwWaE SUCCESS” 


Twin Cylinder, High Pressure Power Sprayer 


Lor the 
Average 
Orchard 


The “New-Way” “Success” 


is the first, light weight, high pressure 
power sprayer that exactly fills the bill 


for the ordinary sized farm orchards 


SOME REASONS WHY 


1. The “New-Way” Air Cooled Engine gives the power, lots of it, and some in reserve. No water 
tank, no gasoline pump, no needle valve to give trouble. A farm engine for every day in the year. 

2. Twin cylinder “Success” Pressure Pump, outside packed—don't forget this. Packed in five minutes 
without tearing pump down at all. 

3. 200 pounds pressure kept up continuously. Doesn’t injure the outfit either. The “Success” lasts 
indefinitely—is not a one-Sseason machine only. 

4. Light weight. Goes anywhere over hard, soft or hilly ground. Short turn. We'll tell you the 
rest when you send for “Success” catalog. 


nENewWay” “SPECIAL” Sprayer 


ee 


Has larger capacity for the largest fruit orchards. Ask for “SPECIAL” sprayer catalog 


Mention “Better Fruit” and write for catalog to 


THE New-Way"Moror Company on John Deere Plow Co. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. Portland Spokane 
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From Maine to Washington, the Hardie Triplex Sprayer is working successfully. Our model for 1911, shown 
in the eut above, gives you an idea of the completeness of this machine. 


Small details, which tend to perfect it in usefulness and completeness, are carefully looked after. 


We give you a machine ready to run every minute you need it, doing efficient work for you all the time, and with 


Nothing to Watch but the Spray 


Light in weight, compactly built, efficient in every way, don’t buy till you see the HARDIE TRIPLEX. 


Our new catalog is now ready, showing over twenty different styles of hand and power spraying machines, 


nozzles, hose, etc. 


Last spring when looking for a sprayer we looked at 
all the sprayers on the market and decided on the Hardie 
as being the machine suitable for our work. Before buy- 
ing we were told by some that the brass cylinders on the 
Hardie pump would not last and would be soon eaten up 
by the action of the spray material. After a season’s use 
we can say that the cylinders are as good as when the 
machine was taken out. The machine has been exceed- 
ingly satisfactory in every respect and has done all you 
claimed for it. You may use our names as reference at 
any time. P. J. Morris. 

Wenatchee, Washington. J. R. Phipps. 


Send for Our 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company 


49 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


Hudson, Michigan 


The Hardie Triplex Sprayer I purchased this spring 
has given the best of satisfaction and I do not hesitate in 
recommending it to every one as the best power sprayer 
on the market. On account of its low build and light 
weight it can be taken into orchards where no other power 
sprayer would go without tearing the trees and knocking 
off the fruit. I have not paid out one cent for repairs 


this year. ; 
Dr. H. J. Whitney. 


Cashmere, Washington. 


Catalog Today 
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LARGE WALNUT PLANTING IN THE 
VALLEY.—The Oregon Nursery Co., of 
Orenco, Oregon, report the sale of sufficient wal- 


nut trees of the Vrooman Franquette Strain to 

James Bros., of Falls City, Oregon, to plant 200 

acres, through their representative, J. D. Waring, 

of the firm of Stubbs & Waring of Salem, Oregon. 

This will probably be the largest single walnut . 

planting in the Willamette Valley thus far, but 
it indicates the trend of people’s attention toward 


walnut planting. There has been so little atten- 
tion paid to the selection of varieties until the 


past few years that many people are skeptical 
concerning the advisability of planting walnut eer CSS O Cr C r 
trees, but with the intelligent selection of a \ \ ‘ 1 


variety suitable for this district there is no 
doubt that such an undertaking will bring big 
returns. The Vrooman Franquette is the one 
variety that seems to fill all the requirements— 
being a late bloomer, hardy and prolific producer 
of large, well filled, highly flavored nuts. This 
variety is being planted very extensively in Cali- 
fornia on account of the splendid record made by 
the large grove owned by the late Mrs. Emily 
Vrooman.—Contributed. 
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Editor Better Fruit: 
. At our annual meeting the president was 
directed to call a convention of fruit growers 
and fruit shipping associations to meet in Port- 
land early this winter to “consider organization 
of a fruit growers’ central agency for the entire 
Pacific Northwest, and to consider the attitude 
which should be taken toward national apple box Seats Z : 
geeislation. ’ i 

ursuant to that authority, I hereby call said 7 
convention to meet at ten a. m. January 24, 1911, PROVEN BEST BY EXPERT TEST 
in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. Building, 


Portland, Oregon. You are cordially and urgently 5 a x g 1 
“SG i aseaCl OF i Gamal A OMG In design, construction, and economy of operation, the PEERLESS 
eS cuceyrepple Spipping wapsociation of the spraying outfit is without a peer among power sprayers. 
1 rtnwe, o sen a elegate. D D : . . 
FSO MRICE EEA UainceniGue. aiceting. that’ the Equipped with our patent pressure regulator, insuring steadiness 


State Horticultural Association of Washington 

is to meet at Prosser, January 17th, I have set 

date of the Portland convention a week later, so 

post ponte a us may attend the Prosser meeting 

an ear these questions discussed by Washington ° eer " 

growers, before the convention here. Write for Descriptive Catalogue 
I hope to pece you at the Prosser meeting, and 

trust, after discussion there, these questions may 

be referred to the Portland convention, and that AMERICAN SPRAYER COM PA NY 

ie will eirend the getter: 

take the liberty of enclosing copy of press 1 1 1 

clipping touching these question. ours very Minneapolis, Minnesota 

truly, H. C. Atwell, President Oregon State Horti- 

cultural Society, Forest Grove. 


of pressure, and our new design rotary agitator insuring adequate 
agitation of spraying mixtures. 


THAT SURELY IS WHAT IT IS— 


The “Kansas Pruning Knife’ and the smaller 
“Happy Thought” make the best combination of two tools 
that was ever put on the market for your orchard work. 


A demonstration is all you need to see to prove the 


above statement. 


GILBERT-VAUGHAN IMPLEMENT CO. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Agents for Hood River, Oregon, for the International Tool Co., 49-51 Porter Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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The FAMOUS REX SPRAYS 


REX LIME AND SULPHUR SOLUTION, the original concentrated preparation for spraying fruit 
trees and for animal dip. 

This article has been on the market for some eight years and wherever used throughout the United 
States has given universal satisfaction. It has always been recognized as the highest standard of commercial 
solution. Because some of our imitators have succeeded in making a concoction that gives a fair Beaume 
test is by no means a sign that they have the merit that Rex has. We quote the following from the Michigan 
Experiment Station, Chemical Division: 


Mr. W. S. Pullen, Hillsdale, Michigan. 
Dear Sir: I send you herewith the results of our analyses of the ieee samples of spray mixture which were brought to this 


East Lansing, Michigan, June 8, 1910. 


laboratory by Professor Eustace of the horticultural department: No. r No. 2 No. 3 Rex 
Lab. No. 2488 Lab. No. 2489 Lab. No. 2490 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
oiall Guilllinicve <occcoasdcsoesvebanodcode 14.61 17.40 26.23 
MotalPlimies(Ea©) perme oer 6.32 1.93 10.38 
SechinGM: soasovvsvcvcnspconv0000000000 16.59 12.90 
Beatme). sso% 75 sity; coe aioe enero cnseutep ene iene 34.4 34.2 33. 


As the insecticidal value of the lime and sulphur solution is without question due to the amount of*sulphur combined which goes 
into solution, you will readily see that the REX solution is equal in value to one and one-half times as much as Solution No. 2, and one 
and eight- -tenths more than Solution No. 1. The large amount of sediment in Solutions 1 and 2 would of course lower their efficiency. 


I will send you a report of the arsenate of lead in a few days. Yours very truly, A. J. PATTEN, Chemist. 
P. S. (By W. S. Pullen): Samples 1 and 2 were home-made, and we had a good plant. 
Yours very truly, W. S. PULLEN. 


This proves that the analyses of this state official bulletin shows that Rex will stand from Ito to 60 per 
cent greater dilution than any of these brands, and shows that the directions for Rex are right and that 
every one of the others is wrong. This also shows that Rex at the same price per barrel is from 10 to 60 
per cent cheaper than the others. 


REX ARSENATE OF LEAD 


We are also prepared to furnish our customers with the highest grade of Pyro and Ortho Arsenate of 
Lead, having the following guaranteed analysis: 
Over 15 per cent arsenic oxide; not more than 50 per cent moisture, and less than one-half of 1 per cent soluble 


arsenic. The facts are, that Rex Arsenate of Lead averages over 16% per cent arsenic oxide and less than one-quarter 
of 1 per cent soluble arsenic. So you see that this is far better than what is required in the federal insecticide law. 


FOR INFORMATION AND PARTICULARS ADDRESS: 


California Rex Spray Company Yakima Rex Spray Company Wenatchee Rex Spray Company 
Benicia, California North Yakima, Washington Wenatchee, Washington 
Editor Better Fruit: Railway, mention has been made of nearly all 
There has been sent you, under separate cover, localities in your state in general. 
a copy of booklet on Oregon gotten out by the You may be interested in knowing that 20,000 
Great Northern Railway treating of the oppor- copies of this booklet were distributed by the 
tunities now open in your state, as well as those Great Northern Railway at the United States 


which are to be facilitated through the railroad, Land and Irrigation Congress at Chicago, which 


9 
by opening up of Central Oregon. While this closed on December 4th. The Oregon portion of f 
bulletin treats more largely of that portion of the Great Northern booth attracted a great deal 
Central Oregon tributary to the Oregon Trunk of attention among the many thousands of spec- 
al, Y 


tators who visited the congress daily. Our exhi- 
bition car, which you are no doubt aware is now 
traveling through the Eastern States, has already 
drawn upon our supply for another 20,000 copies 


9, of this bulletin, which will indicate in a small 
measure the great interest the people of the East- 
ern and Central States are taking in the future 


believe you are interested in any proposition that ! U ] D ) 
y may tend towards bringing your wonderful state 

before the people who have the intention of taking 

up homes in a new country. Yours very truly, 

S. J. Ellison, General Passenger Agent, Great 

Northern Railway, St. Paul. 


SSS Read what Hood River says 


Editor Better Fruit: Hood River, Oregon, November 27, 1909. 
Please find enclosed $1.00 to renew my_ sub- This is to certify that I have used Cooper’s 

scription to “Better Fruit’ for one year. Allow Tree Spray Fluids, V1, for killing San Jose 

me to compliment you on the style and make-up scale and found it very effectual. 

of your magazine; you are doing good work, and G. R. Castner, County Fruit Inspector. 


I wish you every success.—Very truly yours, J. E. 


This is the book every fruit uB New York 
grower and farmer needs. It is Dee ofS NeW VOHS APTERITE 


possibilities of Oregon. These 40,000 copies are 
in addition to those put out through our various 
exhibition rooms and general agencies. 

A copy of this bulletin is sent to you as we 


complete in every detail ineclud- 
ing an absolutely scientific Spray 


THE SOIL FUMIGANT 


Calendar with diseases and _ in- IF YOU WANT TO KNOW DESTROYS INSECTS IN THE 
sects illustrated and described. MORE ABOUT THE WEST, GROUND 
HAND AND POWER Resources, opportunities, life, literature, ete., REDUCES LOSSES SAVES PROFITS 
1 don’t delay, but send the coupon at once. 
Spray Machinery The West of today will astonish you. There ue oe FANE OW WO UNV BSTKCATE 
Tested sprays and in- is something doing in the empire beyond the Write for 1910 booklet (32 pages) 
secticides are all in- Rocky, Mountains that wills interest yeu Get Testimony from fruit growers 
cluded together witl in touch with a live land, where fortunes 
prices, illustrations await the willing. everywhere 
Te Se he Pagite Mostly Conaseyy, ee 
arin ge ra Ss : ortiand, regon. " 
aaa qaeeen eee Send Enclosed find 25 cents. Please send three C. G. ROBERTS 
ing. Chas. H. .Lilly Co. recent numbers containing information about 247 Ash Street Portland, Oregon 


Seattle. the West. 


Sole Manufacturers: 
William Cooper & Nephews 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BEAN POWER SPRAYERS 


Simple to Operate! Easy to Haul! 


BEAN PONY OUTFIT No. 1440—A REMARKABLE SPRAYER FOR SMALL ORCHARDS 


You want a sprayer that will run week in and week out without the need of constant 
repairing, adjusting and “tinkering”. You want a sprayer that you can operate yourself, without 
the help of a trained mechanic. You want a sprayer that can be hauled anywhere in your orchard, 
on the level or over hills, on hard ground or soft, on dry ground or wet. 


Then get a Bean. It dosen’t matter what size you get, so far as quality goes, all Bean out- 
fits are built equally well—they all have the unique patented Bean features. The chief difference is 
in capacity. 


Bean Power Sprayers are furnished with our Sprayer engine or the Fairbanks Morse Jack- 
of-all-trades. All have our indestructible porcelain-lined upright cylinders. 


All have Bean bell metal ball valves, which seldom ever clog and cannot possibly corrode. 
The wear comes on the seat which is inexpensive, is machined on both sides so that it can be turned 
over when worn, and can be reached in one minute when you have to get at it. No threads of 
any kind. 


There’s a Bean Outfit for every size orchard, Giant, Challenge and Pony. Write for quota- 
tions and the name of your nearest Bean agent. 


Bean Spray Pump Co. SEND FOR OUR NEW 


1911 CATALOGUE 


It illustrates and describes all Bean 
Power Outfits, Hand Sprayers, Spraying 
Materials and Pump Accessories. A 


Steenae Ole SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA handy book for every orchardist. Sent 


free for your name and address. 


“Everything for Spraying” 
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THE BECK POWER SPRAYER 


Some reasons why you should use a 
BECK POWER SPRAYER 


First—The wide range of capa- 
city possible to secure from the 
“BECK” line. Our smallest out- 
fit, No. 200, is our Duplex pump 
and 2-h.p. engine, and has a 
capacity of 7 gallons of solution 
per minute. Our Duplex outfit 
No. 203 has a capacity of 9 gal- 
lons per minute and will supply 
six large round angle nozzles. 
No. 300, our Triplex outfit, will 
supply eight angle nozzles 
with a capacity of 12 gallons 
perminute. The largest power 
outfit manufactured is our 
Triplex No. 304, with a capa- 
city of 15 gallons per minute. 


pounds. 
other way. 
factory. 


This machine will supply four open bordeaux nozzles at 300 pounds pressure. 
Second—We are the first firm to manufacture a line of pumps that will maintain an actual working pressure of 300 


You know that this means more rapid work, and an economy of spray solution that can be obtained in no 
No danger of breaking the pump, for it is tested to withstand a pressure of 500 pounds before it leaves the 
The balance of the waterways with the displacement of the plungers and the passage capacity of the valves 


makes the pumps absolutely free from air cushions, and means that a rapid development of a steady high pressure is 


always possible. 


Third—We had the only outfit at the National Horticultural Congress, Council Bluffs, lowa, November 10 to 19, 1910, 


that could and did take the 30-minute test at a pressure of 300 pounds. 


In this test the “BECK” was the only machine 


that ran the full time of the trial without a stop or engine trouble, and it led its class by a score of 15 points over its 
nearest competitor, in capacity and general operation—the important features of a power outfit. 


Mr. Grower, we know that you will want real reliability in your outfit, and we ask for a 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST, MENTIONING 


careful investigation of our machines. 


“BETTER FRUIT” 


THE BECK POWER SPRAYER COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CENTURY 


SPRAY PUMPS 


Hose, Nozzles, First- 
class Plumbing Supplies 
C.F. SUMNER 


Successor to Norton & Smith 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Binks Sprayers are Good 
Sprayers 
THE BINKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO. 
Chicago 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

After looking over the fruit situation of South- 
ern Idaho the past few days I find the conditions 
run about as follows: 

Early in the year our growers conceived the 
the idea of using modern appliances for the pur- 
pose of battling with the elements. They there- 
fore invested in smudge pots of various kinds 
and sizes and qualifications. The Oregon Short 
Line people were very kind to our growers and 
made them a special rate on crude oil, making 
it possible for each grower to supply himself with 
the necessary fuel for saving his crop if he so 
wished. 

The live numbers took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and laid in a supply, also arranged with 
his friends and neighbors to assist him in the 
event of a killing frost. The local director of 
the Government Weather Bureau gave out the 
weather forecasts to the telephone companies, and 
they in turn reported the weather conditions on 
all rural lines at 12 o’clock, thus giving the 
farmers an opportunity to get ready for severe 
weather. 

In addition to this feature 
Long Distance Telephone Company, with whom 
most of the farmers have connection, kept a 
special man at the desk during the frost season 
to receive reports during the night from the 
weather bureau, and in case of threatened danger 
call the parties throughout Sounthwestern Idaho, 
at all hours of the night, and inform them of 
conditions, so that by so doing our people saved 
their crop of apples, prunes, pears, peaches and 
berries. 

We experienced a great deal of difficulty in 
securing box material, as well as crates and 
baskets in which to pack our fruit after having 
grown the same. This unfortunate condition was 
general throughout Southwestern Idaho. It seems 
that many of our box manufactories sold more 
material than they were able to deliver, and 
since the average grower under-buys and the 
millmen over-sold, the outcome was disastrous. 

The fruits from this district found a_ready 
market to the various parts of the world. Prunes 
going to all of the leading markets of the United 
States, as well as Glasgow, Liverpool and Lon- 
don, and in every instance commanded good 
prices, netting the grower from $18 to $25 per 
ton on the tree. Our apples were favored by 
finding a good market for the better varieties; 
such as Jonathans, Winesaps, Grimes Golden, 
Spitzenbergs and Newtowns returning a _ net 
price of from $1.35 to $1.65 to the grower, while 
other varieties ranged in price from 90 cents 
to $1.40. It was my good fortune to attend the 
Third National Apple Show at Spokane, and was 
given the opportunity to look into the good as 


the Independent 


well as the inferior qualities of the apples from 
the entire Northwest, and I feel that I make no 
mistake when I say that I consider the leading 
varieties of apples grown in Southern Idaho to 
equal those grown in any other section of this 
great coming fruit world. 

Our growers are fast learning that it is the 
duty of one man to grow his fruit and see that 
same is grown to perfection, and that it is the 
duty of the second party to see that the said 
fruit is properly packed and marketed. 

I am a great admirer of fruit growers’ organiza- 
tions, providing said organizations are conducted 
along business lines. That the growers bind 
themselves together in such a way as to protect 
their interests as well as the interests of the man 
who bids on their crop. I should, indeed, like 
to hear of the reorganization of what was once 
known as the Northwest Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, as I think that organization, when prop- 
erly conducted, would lead to either another 
organization or cause, through the proper com- 
mittees, a plan to be outlined for the purpose 
of handling the anples of the Northwest. At the 
present time this is a small problem, but with the 
wonderfully increased acreage and the natural 
inclination of one grower to undersell his neigh- 
bor, I think something of the marketing charac- 
ter will be an essential feature to be considered. 

With wishes that 1911 be a most prosperous 
year for “‘Better Fruit,’’ I remain, yours respect- 
fully, C. J. Sinsel, Boise, Idaho. 


DEYO “POWER SPRAYERS 


The first successful power spray outfit. Oper- 
ated by either our 2 or 3-h. p. air-cooled engine. 
Nine years of success. If you do not know us, 
we refer you to thousands of the largest fruit 
growers. Satisfied customers are our reference. 
Outfit fully guaranteed. Write for Catalog No. 20. 


Deyo-Macey Engine Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Something you should know about 
Arsenate of Lead 


Fig. 1 


lead. 


LL Arsenate of Lead 
which meets with the 
various Government require- 
ments is not of the same kind. 
There are two distinct forms 
of Arsenate of Lead, and the 
object of this advertisement is 
to show to the grower the 
difference between these two 
and enable him to make an 
intelligent selection of the kind 
best suited to his needs. 
Neutral Arsenate of Lead 
is composed of arsenic and 
lead and prepared in such a 
manner that all the arsenic 
is thoroughly combined with 


This material is very light in gravity, settles 


very slowly in water,is fluffy and holds a large 


spraying forest or shade trees 
where foliage injury is not 
quite so important, but it is 
not adapted for spraying deli- 
cate fruit trees. 

The photographs in this 
article illustrate the difference 
in the two forms of Arsenate 
of Lead: one is Sherwin- 
Williams New Process Arsen- 
ate of Lead, which is the 
highest type of an absolutely 
neutral, thoroughly combined 
lead arsenate, and the other is 
one of the typica] brands of 
acid Arsenate of Lead offered 
in competition at a much 


Fig. 2 


lower price, which shows very clearly the defects 
common to this form of Arsenate of Lead. 


amount of water and when sprayed on foliage clings 
On account of its fluffiness it nas 
great covering power, and because the arsenic is thor- 


very tightly to it. 


oughly combined with leaa 
it does not change its com- 
position on exposure to the 
weather and so will not burn 
the most delicate foliage. 
The second material is the 
acid Arsenate of Lead, in 
which only two-thirds of the 
arsenic is combined with lead, 
the other third. being very 
loosely combined so asto form 
a precipitate which is insol- 
uble in water 2* first, but 
which on exposure to the 
weather begins to disinte- 
grate ard give free arsenic, 
which will severely burn 
tender foliage. This material 
is much heavierin gravity,not 
so fluffy, will not holdas much 
water, settles much more 
rapidly in a spray mixture, 
and does not cover the area 
of foliage so thoroughly on 
account of its greater density. 
Such a material is suitable for 


A TEST OF TWO DROPS 


Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


Figs. 3 and 4 are micro-photographs 
magnified 30 times of a drop from each 
of these solutions stirred up and placed 


on glass. Fiz. 3 shows that New 
Process Arsenate of Lead covers a 
given surface more thoroughly than 
the acid material, leaving no spaces 
between the particles. We also found 
that when dry the acid solution rubbed 
off the glass much easier, showing its 
adhesive qualities were not so good. 


In the illustration shown by Fig. 1 we have a 
picture of these two forms of Arsenate of Lead 
stirred up in water and allowed to settle for fifteen 


minutes. “The same quantity 
of paste is used in each case 
and diluted to the same total 
volume with water. Fig. 2 
shows them after they had 
stood over night and settled 
all they could. 

After thoroughly settling, 
the bulk occupied by a given 
quantity of S-W New Process 
Arsenate of Lead is approxi- 
mately 45 cubic centimeters, 
whereas the competitive ma- 
terial, in the acid form, is 20 
cubic centimeters, showing 
two and one-quarter times 
the bulk for New Process 
Arsenate of Lead. 

The facts given above 
plainly show the inadvisability 
of the orchardist using the 
cheaper grades on the delicate 


foliage of his fruit trees. 
There’s no need to take 
chances. Use the best. 


For the Horticulturist and the Fruit Grower there isn’t a better spray than Sherwin- 


Williams New Process Arsenate of Lead. 


PAVING 


LINC 
ble Investment 


This valuable 120-page Book, 


THE SHERWIN-WituiAms Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST GRADE 


FUNGICIDES 


MAIN OFFICE---707 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“Spraying—A Profitable Investment,” 


SENT FREE 
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Send for prices on your Spring requirements. 
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All About the Apple 


and the Valleys Where it Grows 


Here is a book worth money to you. It will tell you of the profits to be 
made in apple growing in the Northwest. It is full of facts, figures and 
pictures. It is a valuable book to get and a pretty book to keep. It will 
be mailed to any address upon receipt of four cents in stamps. Just say 
you are interested in fruit culture and want to learn what the Northern 
Pacific country has to offer. Write to either one of these: 


A. D. CHARLTON, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agent, 255 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon 
L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota 
A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Northern Pacific Railway 


THE SCENIC HIGHWAY THROUGH THE LAND OF FORTUNE 
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If so it will pay you to become 


1) O Yo U S p ray PF acquainted with our LATEST 


Spraying Material 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


THE “BIG BROTHER” TO OUR CELEBRATED 
“BLACK LEAF” TOBACCO EXTRACT! 


That is, “BIG BROTHER” in comparative strength (being nearly 14 times stronger), but 
“LITTLE BROTHER?” in size—having only about one-twelfth the comparative shipping weight. 


This means a big saving in handling — particularly over rough roads — one 1014-pound package 
producing 1,000 gallons of effective spraying material against green aphis, etc. 


Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor iruit is stained. 


Like our “BLACK LEAF” EXTRACT, “BLACK LEAF 40” may be applied when the trees are 
in full bloom and foliage, without damage to either. 


Also “BLACK LEAF 40” is perfectly soluble’ in water—no clogging of nozzles. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” is even less volatile than “BLACK LEAF” EXTRACT, being NICOTINE 
SULPHATE; and is guaranteed to contain not less than 40 per cent nicotine by weight. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” has been extensively tested by various experiment stations, and our free leaf- 
let contains a strong array of expert testimony. Write us for a copy. It will certainly interest you. 
Use the attached coupon. 


PRICES: 


1014-lb. can, $12.50, makes 1000 gallons, containing ‘499 of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
244-lb. can, 3.25, makes 240 gallons, containing “4 9 of 1 per cent Nicotine” 


14-lb. can, .85, makes 47 gallons, containing “4 99 of 1 per cent Nicotine’ 


Mail us this coupon “B” 


IITINAIMUICIR WOBVACCO) IPROIDICiy CO): 
TO SAVE YOU FREIGHT: Louisville, Kentucky. 


VW SITRENS S ORME NAMES OEVOURSAGENT NEAREST VOU Please send me your free leaflet containing 
“A Strong Array of Expert Testimony.” Also 


The Ketucky Tobacco address of agent oe 
Product Co., Inc. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


My address is 
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Weare 
om there 


been ; ar. ae : 
ae SSAA HENGE «ee ae HIS is a photo of some of the trees 
atest MEANS NS ff SS SS E we showed at the Third National 
XS RHE Apple Show, Spokane, November 14-19, 
1910. We did not attempt in the limited 
space assigned to us to show other than 
apple trees, and.of these only ten of 
the leading varieties. What we did 
attempt to show, however, was repre- 
sentative samples of our standard sizes 
in apple trees, samples which we match 
up in their grades with trees delivered 
to our customers. 


And the *’Roo-oots”’ 


Nurserymen have become accustomed 
to being placed in the Ananias Club, 
together with real estate men, success- 
ful Western orchardists and “live wires” 
generally, hence it did not hurt our feel- 
ings when about nine out of ten who 
looked at the wonderful root system 
on our trees doubted our word when 
we told them they were developed in 
eight months from transplanting in the 
nursery. It’s a fact, nevertheless, and 
that’s one of the reasons why we lay 
claim to superior stock. 


Soil, climate, sunshine, cultivation, moisture—the five essential elements in the production of first- 
class trees. : 


Our trees have the benefit of all. Eliminate any one and you fail to get good results. The Yakima 
Valley and a kind Providence supply the first three, we supply the fourth, and all three of us work 
together to supply the fifth. The result is found in our perfectly rooted, fully matured trees, which are 
entirely free from pest or disease, the latter due to our isolation from old pest-breeding orchards or for- 
est trees, such as are found in many less favored localities. 


This month (January, 1911) we are in the midst of our winter grafting, which will include over two 
and a half million apple and crab and about 250,000 pear. Our scions are procured from bearing orchards, 
and this year we grew all our own seedling stock, the finest we have ever used. 


We welcome visitors at any time. There’s always something of interest going on here, winter and 
summer. Order, system and efficiency get bigger results in the nursery business than in many other 
industries, and you, the customer, should know that the nursery from which you obtain your trees 
has all three. It’s our pride to grow the best. Our customers can tell you better than can we whether 
or not we make good. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
IF OUR SALESMAN MISSES YOU, DROP’ Us A LINE 


Washington Nursery Company 


: TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 
Salesmen Everywhere More Wanted 
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compenrzion our srnowces? THE TROUTMAN ORCHARD HEATERS 


The one great issue in orchard heating is the question, “HOW MUCH HEAT WILL A 


EQUAL. 


the growers as to the great question. 


the heater, making it worthless. 


questionable business methods. 


HEATER PRODUCE FOR THE QUANTITY OF FUEL CONSUMED?” 

The Troutman Orchard Heaters, owing to the center draft combustion, give fifty per cent more 
heat for every gallon of oil consumed, than any other device on the market. 

There are many things to be considered in purchasing an orchard heater, but the “Consumption 
of Fuel” is the all important point, and all other matters fade into insignificance in comparison with 
this one vital feature. The Troutman Heaters equal, if they do not surpass, all other devices in regard 
to the small details that go to make up an orchard heater. AND IN THE ALL IMPORTANT 
POINT, THAT OF FUEL CONSUMPTION, they outstrip all other devices. THEY HAVE NO 


Our competitors realize this, and they know they cannot meet us on this ground, and, therefore, 
they dodge the main issue, bringing the “trivial” features into the limelight, in the hope of deceiving 


The Troutman Heaters are perfected in every detail of construction, and there is no heater that 
is manufactured with greater care, or that will last longer in practical work. The base protects the 
bottom of the heater from coming in contact with the ground, which would have a tendency to rust 


So as to meet all requirements of the orchardists, under all conditions, we manufacture heaters 
holding from five quarts to six gallons, and that burn without refilling as long at thirty-five hours. 

Our heaters are equipped with wind-proof covers. Our galvanized heaters will last double the 
length of time and cost but slightly more than plain black iron heaters. Our small fruit attachment 
is the only heater devised for the protection of small fruits and vegetables. 

In an attempt to sell their device some of our competitors, not being able to meet us squarely on 
the ground of efficiency, are endeavoring to discredit our heater in some of the minor details. These 
statements in regard to the Troutman Heaters are absolutely false, and have no foundation, except 


Has a reader of “Better Fruit” ever known of a business being a success that was carried on by 
knocking a competitor? We do not know of a single case. 


We wish to caution the growers against advertisements full of “knocks.” No concern will ever 


knock if their article will stand the test of practical work. 


It has never been necessary for us to belittle a competitor: to sell our goods. We believe in conducting our business in an 
honorable manner. We wish to state right here that whenever any orchard heater company wishes a competitive test we are 


perfectly willing to enter. All that is necessary is to address us at Canon City. 


Such a communication will receive our 


prompt attention. We do not believe in issuing challenges, as ninety-five per cent of the challenges issued are for effect only, 


and the growers know it. 

In response to a challenge, however, in the November issue 
of this paper, we wrote the letter printed below. The accom- 
panying table shows an official test between our heater and 
this other, made several years ago. Affidavits as to this record 
can be obtained by writing to the chairman of the orchard 
heating committee of this place, Mr. James Turnbull. 

PE PIV ENS COME VWitAD ARE YOU GOING 
ILO) IDO? 

The time for discussion has passed; the time to act is here! 
Frost will not wait for you to get ready. You must be pre- 
pared before your fruit buds are in danger. 

By placing your orders now you will insure prompt 
delivery. The Troutman Heaters stand as the “World’s stan- 
dard of efficiency and economy.’ They are in use in thirty 
states and several foreign countries. Our customers are num- 
bered among the most prominent growers of the age. Send 
for our year book, price list, and bulletin of the government’s 
endorsement, then send us your orders for heaters, rapid 
lighters, and thermometer alarms. 


. te ature during the six-hour period, and the amount 
Rules for Competitive Orchard BA EEL 

Heating Tests In placing your outside thermometers have two 
5 or three, placed on different sides of the heated 
How Orchard Heating Tests Should Be Made block, not closer than 200 feet to any heated block. 
First, select an orchard where there is at least Our committee found that to get accurate results 

five acres exactly alike as to the number of trees the above rules had to be adhered to. ; 
to the acre, age of trees, etc. Published by permission of the Committee on 


Second, give each kind of heater one acre of Orchard Heating, James Turnbull, chairman, 1908. 
ground to heat. 

Third, see that the blocks of heaters are not 
within 200 feet of each other, to prevent any possi- 


bility of one block affecting the other. Canon City, Colorado, Noy. 29, 1910. 


_Fourth, give each block of heaters 100 gallons of The Frost Prevention Company, 
oil, and fill each heater with same quantity of oil. 214 Balboa Building, 
Fifth, place the number of pots to the acre that San Francisco, California. 


is recommended by the manufacturer. 

Sixth, place the heaters at equal distances over 
the acre. 

Seventh, continue the test for six hours. 

Eighth, use nothing but government, or govern- 
ment registered thermometers, and see that all are 
compared with one another. 

Ninth, use at least three thermometers to the 
block. 

Tenth, place one thermometer in the very center 
of the center square of heaters in each _ block. 
Place the other two thermometers wherever desired, 
but be sure they are in the center of the square of 
heaters it occupies, and be sure the thermometers 
are hung in the corresponding square in each block 
of heaters. See that the thermometers are hung of how much heat each heater will produce 
the same distance above the ground in each case. with a certain quantity of fuel. 

Eleventh, take temperature readings at least once At any time you desire, we will be 


every half hour. f pleased to have your representative meet 
Twelfth, measure any oil that may be left over our representative and arrange the details 


after the six hours’ burning. ; : of said competitive test. | Yours truly, 
Thirteenth, make the test on a still night. A The R ‘Gress Gvesnerel TE -¢ 
pee adon of the test may be desirable on another ME, SOHNE LONESIE ees cater Co. 
night. 
Let the result of the test be the average temper- 


Gentlemen: We notice in the November 
issue of “Better Fruit,” on page 67, your 
challenge to all orchard heater companies 
to a demonstration with not less than 300 
heaters. We also notice in the “California 
Cultivator’ of November 17, on page 470, 
your statement that your competitors have 
refused to compete with you. 

We take pleasure in accepting your chal- 
lenge for a competitive test; said tests to 
be made by disinterested parties and along 
the lines of the rules which we enclose. 
These rules are compiled with a view of 
being fair to all. 

The test should be made along the lines 


LARD PAIL HEATERS 


be PRICE TWELVE CENTS 


This heater is the equal of all 
other heaters not having the center 
draft. That is to say, it will produce 
the same amount of heat for every 
gallon of oil that other devices do. 

Professor O'Gara says in his arti- 
cle in October “Better Fruit” that 
AUIS, ILAMRID) IPVAIUE, IBURVAADIB IR. US 
THE EQUAL OF THE BOLTON 
OR ODEER SUCH HPARERS: 
Then why buy a more expensive 
heater. This heater holds five quarts 
of oil. If you want a cheap heater 
buy this one. 


HEATING TEST 


Made at Canon City Nowember 21, 1908, by 
Orchard Heating Committee. 


Test made on two separate acres, 100 pots to the 
acre. One-half Troutman pots and one-half Bolton 
pots were used. All pots placed at equal distance 
apart and all filled with one gallon of oil. 


Registered thermometers used, hung in the cen- 
ter of a square of pots, hung inside and outside of 
the heated area, as per following headings. All 
pots lighted at 7:40 p. m. Rows of pots, north 
and south; Troutman to the west, Bolton to the 
east. Slight westerly wind. Temperature of out- 
side air registered by thermometer several hundred 
feet west of pots. 


Ground frozen and trees bare of all foliage, 
making it harder to raise temperature than when 
trees are in bloom or leaf. 


Tempera- Center Center 
ture of Troutman Bolton 
Time Outside Air Pots 
Raise 
LEO) ooo boctomaco poo 35 35 
SHOOT na Gestastvo cacioral ato 33 42—9 
SIBEKO) deg Bhs Brae cep aaeeorars ees 41—8 
OAK! iociccerooonoan 34 39—D5 
QeekO" 4 Gries pind Saco: 32 38—6 
IDK): Godanoegavocss 26 34—8 
aKO}ECX0) Metered croan creronaror crac 28 36—8 
UE OOL sedaeeienenenctor hones: 26 34—8 
IAL SRO) 15:5 bad ooo on aio 28 36—8 
UDEV Soapoonono 6 oaw 29 303 Bato 
IPE) Ss osagaoeooddas 29 399 go 00a 


Bolton pots burned out; At 11) p; mm, 155) at 
11:30, 70; at 12 midnight, all out. Troutman pots 
burned out: At 12:30 a. m., 6. 


THE ROUND CREST ORCHARD HEATER COMPANY, Canon City, Colorado 


THE GREAT OBJECTION 


Of the average man who wants to own an Orchard Home is the 
fear of zso/ation and consequent lack of schools, churches and 
other advantages to which he and his family have been accustomed 


We do not 
We Have . oe 
the Best: 
Killing Frosts 
Soil, Climate 7 a) 2 
eavy Snows 
W ater y 
Sand Storms 
Scenery 2 
ok tation Excessive 
ranspor os 
ae Severe Cold 
Resources : 
Malaria 


We Have Overcome All the Above Objections 


In our subdivision of the magnificent Ashland Orchard Tracts imme- 
diately adjoining the Beautiful and Prosperous City of Ashland in the 
famous Rogue River Valley. A perfect tract of two thousand acres in and 
adjoining a city of homes and schools ina valley of sunshine and fortune 


Plats and Descriptive Matter Upon Request 


Ashland Suburban Orchards Syndicate 


Ashland, Oregon 


VOLUME FIVE NUMBER EIGHT OS 


DOLLAR 


A YEAR 


Meer erR RU 
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Grown 
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Grown 
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Grown 
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Iowa Grown, 
from the 
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the 
light 
weight 


outfit 


with the 
high 
pressure 


euarantee 


cyier SUCCESS 


IS JUST WHAT ITS NAME INDICATES 


Light Weight The first high pressure, light weight outht that has proven 
practical for orchards of any size. Speically adapted to hilly 
or soft ground. 
200 Pounds Absolutely guaranteed to keep up 200 pounds pressure indefi- 
Pressure nitely. No strain on outfit, pump built to give it. 200 pounds 
pressure is absolutely necessary to produce the highest grade 
and best quality of fruit: 
Twin Cylinder Twin cylinders cast separately. Constant, steady high pressure. 
Pump Outside packed pistons. Packing tightened by hand instantly, 
or replaced in five minutes. 
Engine The “New-Way” air cooled. The high grade quality farm 
engine. Some outfits furnish the cheapest engines that can be 


purchased. A cheap engine spoils any sprayer. 


The “Special” The “SPECIAL” is larger, has greater capacity, larger pump, 
3% H.P. “New-Way” air cooled engine. Built for long con- 
tinuous spraying in the largest fruit districts. 


Catalog Send a postal for our “Success” or “Special” catalog. 


qarOE TAP MENTION “BETTER FRUIT” AND ADDRESS 


Sasiagee 
oy oe Tne New Way’ TOR COMPARY 33.85%. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


or JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. gpoxane 
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DELICIOUS 
APPLE 


(4% natural size) 


Washington 
Grown 


New Mexico 
Grown 


New York 
Grown 


Colorado 
Grown 


Iowa Grown, 
from the 
original tree 


NX 
Se;sreRe 


4 
SeisTere 


the 
light 
weight 


outfit 


with the 
high 
pressure 


guarantee 


Twin 


cyinter SUCCESS 


IS JUST WHAT ITS NAME INDICATES 


The first high pressure, light weight outht that has proven 
practical for orchards of any size. Speically adapted to hilly 
or soft ground. 


Light Weight 


200 Pounds 
Pressure 


Absolutely guaranteed to keep up 200 © pounds pressure indefi- 
nitely. No strain on outfit, pump built to give it. 200 pounds 
pressure is absolutely necessary to produce the highest grade 
and best quality of fruit. 


Twin Cylinder 


Twin cylinders cast separately. Constant, steady high pressure. 


Pump Outside packed pistons. Packing tightened by hand instantly, 
or replaced in five minutes. 
Engine The ““New-Way” air cooled. The high grade quality farm 


engine. Some outfits furnish the cheapest engines that can be 


purchased. A cheap engine spoils any sprayer. 


The “Special” The “SPECIAL” is larger, has greater capacity, larger pump, 
3% H.P. “New-Way”’ air cooled engine. Built for long con- 


tinuous spraying in the largest fruit districts. 
Catalog 


Send a postal for our ‘“Success’’ or “Special” catalog. 


MENTION “BETTER FRUIT” AND ADDRESS <arlEMAR, 


35 ASH THE y New-Way' MOTOR COMPANY ae 


os Oo 
KvieyR 
Os 1 Sok BONS 


aD ° 
§eisteER? 


STREET LANSING, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. ‘ Cee, : 
ox JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. Sesuane ‘egy 
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WHAT HAS THE 


NORTHWESTERN 
FRUIT EXCHANGE 


ACTUALLY ACCOMPLISHED? 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION, JULY 29, 1910 
IT HAS SOLD 


687 Cars to Buyers in 
124 Different Markets 


Situated in 29 States, 2 Canadian Provinces, 5 European Countries—Germany, 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, including 24 different cities in England, 
2 in Ireland, 1 each in Germany, Scotland and Wales. 


The Widest Distribution Northwestern Fruits Have Ever Undergone 
Over go per cent of all Apples handled were sold F.O.B. Shipping Station 


The Exchange is preparing comprehensive statements showing average prices realized f.o.b., for each district, 
variety, grade and size, separately, and will be glad to furnish this information on application. The results speak 
for themselves. 


The EXCHANGE is a HOME INSTITUTION—controlled absolutely by fruit growers, as well as being directed 
throughout by fruit growers whose interests are the COMMON INTERESTS OF THE WHOLE INDUSTRY. 


The Sales Records of the EXCHANGE are OPEN TO ALL FRUIT GROWERS at all times. The location of 
the head offices of the Exchange makes it comparatively easy for every fruit grower to familiarize himself with the 
details of the EXCHANGE’S operations. The EXCHANGE wishes that every grower in the Northwest could spend 
a few days in its offices, seeing for himself the unremitting CARE with which his business is handled, the scrupulous 
INTEGRITY of its accounting, the comprehensive SCOPE of its canvass of the markets, the careful JUDGMENT 
which is the final test of service. 


THE EXCHANGE acts as SALES AGENT FOR ASSOCIATIONS. It believes profoundly in the principal of 
local association, and wishes it distinctly understood that its policy is one of SUPPORT of this principle; also, that 
it is in thorough accord and perfect sympathy with any and every practical movement which gives promise of better- 
ment to the fruit-growing industry. 


Ownership of its stock by bona fide fruit growers’ associations, and representation on its Advisory Board, are 
strong features of membership in the EXCHANGE. 


tae The EXCHANGE invites correspondence from all such associations as believe in its principles and wish to 
inform themselves further regarding its facilities. 


NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 


GENERAL OFFICES: PORTLAND, OREGON 


President, REGINALD H. PARSONS (President Hillcrest Orchard Vice President, W. N. IRISH (President Yakima County Horticul- 
Co., 200 acres; Vice President Rogue River Fruit and Produce tural Union) 
A seloany ein) Secretary, C. R. DORLAND 

Vice President, M. HORAN (President North Central Washington Treasurer and General Manager, W. F. GWIN (Secretary Kenmar 
Development League) Orchard Company) 
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LIP WOW WAIN vO 
MARKET YOUR 


FRUIT 


RIGHT 
IOWANS: SEEPS @ 


W.B. Glafke Co. 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


108-110 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Old Reliable 


BELL & CO. 


Incorporated 


WHOLESALE 


FRUITS AND 
PRODUCE 


112-114 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mark Levy & Co. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 


121-123 FRONT AND 
200 WASHINGTON ST. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


T. O'MALLEY CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Wholesale Fruits and Produce 
We make a specialty 


in Fancy Apples, Pears and 
Strawberries 


130 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


BETTER FRUIT 


W. H. DRYER 


February 


W. W. BOLLAM 


DRYER, BOLLAM & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


128 FRONT STREET 


PHONES: 


MAIN 2348 
A 2348 


Levy & Spiegl 
WHOLESALE 
FRUITS & PRODUCE 


Commission Merchants 
SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS 


Top Prices and Prompt Returns 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Richey & Gilbert Co. 


H. M. Givzert, President and Manager 


Growers and Shippers of 


YAKIMA VALLEY FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


Specialties: Apples, Peaches, 
Pears and Cantaloupes 


TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 


235-238 West Street 


pears and prunes. 
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SGOBEL & DAY 


Established 1869 


Strictly commission house. 
Exporters of Newtown Pippins 
to their own representatives in England 


QUALITY 
QUALITY 
QUALITY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Correspondence Solicited 


RYAN & VIRDEN CO. 


BUTTE, MONTANA 
Branch Houses: 
Livingston, Bozeman, Billings, 
Montana 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 


WE Have Mopern Cotp StoraGE FACILITIES 
ESSENTIAL FOR HANDLING Your PRopUCTS 


A strong house that gives reliable market 
reports and prompt cash returns 


FAMOUS HOOD eRiVabik 


APPLES 


-Spitzenbergs, Newtowns, Jonathans, 

Arkansas Blacks, Ortleys, Baldwins, 

Winesaps, R. C. Pippins, Ben Davis, 
M. B. Twigs 


Look Good, Taste Better, Sell Best 


Grade and Pack Guaranteed 


Apple Growers’ Union 


Hood River, Oregon 


NEW YORK 


Specialists in apples, 
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D. CROSSLEY & SONS 


Established 1878 


APPLES FOR EXPORT 


California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Florida fruits. Apples handled in all European markets. 
Checks mailed from our New York office same day apples are sold on the other side. We are not agents; 
we sell apples. We make a specialty of handling APPLES, PEARS AND PRUNES on the New York 
and foreign markets. Correspondence solicited. 


200 to 204 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


io JTW 13, Re) @ 1, IN IE WW NE QR IN BOS WT OIW GLASGOW 


SIMONS, SHUTTLEWORTH & CO. 


LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO. GARCIA, JACOBS & CO. 


GLASGOW LONDON 
J. H. LUTTEN & SON OMER DECUGIS ET FILS 


HAMBURG PARIS 


European Receivers of American Fruits 


For Market Information Address: 
Simons, Shuttleworth & French Co. Walter Webling John Brown Ira B. Solomon Wm. Clement D. L. Dick 


204 Franklin Street, New York 46 Clinton Street, Boston Brighton, Ontario Canning, Nova Scotia Montreal, Quebec Portland, Maine 


‘OUR SPECIALTIES ARE APPLES AND PEARS 


Ryan & Newton TINDSAY 


Company 
Wholesale Fruits & Produce & C O 5 LT D. 


Spokane, Washington Wholesale Fruits 


We have modern cold stor- HELENA. MONTANA 
age facilities essential for the 


handling of your products 


Pearson-Page Co. 


131-133 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Superior facilities for handling 


PEACHES 
APPLES AND 
PEARS 


Solicit Your Consignments 


Reliabe Market Reports Prompt Cash Returns 


Established in Helena Quarter of a Century 


Reliable Market Reports 3 
Branch houses: Great Falls, Mis- 


PROMPT CASH RETURNS soula and Billings, Montana 


SN eee 


Best Service and Protection is Secured by Dealing 
with Members of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ORM EE U, S.A. 


AN ORGANIZATION OF RELIABLE AND RESPONSIBLE RECEIVERS IN TWENTY-EIGHT MARKETS 
FOR FREE DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS, WRITE R. E. HANLEY, PUB. MGR., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


ET 
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Ship Your APPLES and PEARS to the Purely Commission and Absolutely Reliable House 


W. DENNIS & SONS 


LIMITED 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET en CUMBERLAND STREET 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 


NEW ORLEANS 


IMPORTERS Wholesale 
JOBBERS Commission 


All Fruits in Season STORAGE FOR 
FIFTY CARS 


MCEWEN 
& KOSKEY 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 
and General Commission 
Merchants 


129 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


CONSIGNMENTS 


Are solicited, all your shipments 
receiving our personal attention 


The Acknowledged Fancy 
Fruit House of New Orleans 
quem NOA 2snoy 
oul 


Spitzenbergs & Newtowns 


From the 


Hood River Valley, 
Oregon 


Took the first prize on carload entry at 
the Third National Apple Show, Spokane, 
Washington, and Chicago, Illinois, 1910. 

The Spitzenberg car scored, out of a 
possible 1,000 points, 997. The Newtown 
car, out of a possible 990 points, scored 
988. 

The Spitzenberg carload also won the 
championship carload prize at this show. 


Can You Beat It? 


We have got land improved and unim- 
proved that is growing such fruit that can 
grow it. 


We are agents for the Mount Hood The above picture ios ea WS exhibit of Upper Hood River Valley apples at the 
Railroad Company’s logged off lands in Hood River Apple Show 


Upper Hood River Valley. Many started 


in a small way; today they are independ- : 
ent. You can begin today. It pays to W s ||: Baker & Company Hood River 


see us. Send today for large list of Hood Oregon 
River orchard land, improved and unim- } 
proved, and handsome illustrated booklet. The oldest real estate firm in Hood River. Best apple land our specialty 
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The Bond of Confidence 


Reflects Upon Every Sale of Irrigated Land at 


OPPORTUNITY 


IN THE SPOKANE VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


A PRODUCING ORCHARD AT OPPORTUNITY, WASHINGTON 


OPPORTUNITY is three miles from Spokane, and offers you the greatest oppor- 
tunity of your lifetime. Here you can own an orchard in the best and nearest fruit 
district to Spokane and become independently wealthy in a short time. 


Now, we want to prove this to you. We want to put you in touch with people who 
are now making money at OPPORTUNITY, and they will tell you all about this 
wonderful fruit district. We have letters from them printed in our booklet. 


Now, LISTEN! OPPORTUNITY is a high class fruit district, with electric 
lights, telephone service, splendid irrigation system, railroad facilities of the best, 
and all other conveniences that you could desire. 


A great deal of money has been expended at OPPORTUNITY to make it the most 
ideal orchard district in the Northwest, and that’s why it is such a great success. 


GIFU Wels, WOOMLIZWT ODA 


Modern Irrigation Gentlemen: Please send me booklet 


on Opportunity. 


and Land Company | .... 


P. A. SUMMERLAND, General Sales Agent I Netdnees 


326 First Avenue Spokane, Washington 
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320 Acre Planted Apple Orchard 


FROM ONE TO FOUR YEAR OLD,(STANDARD VARIETIES) 


At $400 to $500 Per Acre 


Can be bought in five, ten or any size tract. Located in the Upper Hood River Valley. Have small or large tracts of 
improved and unimproved property in the lower and upper valley. Have also ten acres of bearing orchard for sale, 
located in center of Hood River Lower Valley. 


For Full Information Address 


G. D. WOODWORTH HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


ARCADIA IRRIGATED ORCHARDS 


THE CENTER OF THE RICH WASHINGTON FRUIT BELT 


Arcadia is located twenty-two miles from Spokane, Washington. It’s a true fruit district—with every conceivable 
advantage for making money in the fruit business. 

Rich soil, gravity irrigation system, excellent railroad facilities, ideal climate. 
We plant, cultivate, irrigate and care for your orchard for four years; we pay your taxes for five years. 
You can remain where you are while we bring your orchard into bearing. 

Arcadia is the largest irrigation project in the West. Prices advance January ist, 1911, so it will pay you to investi- 
gate Arcadia now. Ask for literature. 


ARCADIA ORCHARDS COMPANY 


HYDE BLOCK SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


“THE LAND WHERE THE RAIN AND SUNSHINE MEET” 


LYLE, WASHINGTON 


THE FIRST PRIZE for the best district display of non- 
irrigated apples was awarded the LYLE exhibit at the 


SPOKANE NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, ig10. This speaks 
for itself. ‘ 
FOR BOOKLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


LYLE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


LYLE, WASHINGTON 


$1000 PER ACRE NET $1000 


This is not an unusual profit for producing apple orchards in Oregon. It 
is a perfectly possible profit for any man of persistence and common sense 
who will select land in a proven apple district in Oregon and develop it 
properly. If you are at all interested in fruit growing we advise you to 
investigate the Mosier Valley. This valley adjoins the famous Hood River 
Valley, and is properly a part of it, so far as the character of the soil and 
the quality of the fruit produced is concerned. We claim that the apples 
produced in Mosier Valley are second to none and that there is no section 
anywhere which offers the fruit grower a greater opportunity. Land in the 
Mosier Valley can be obtained for very low prices, and can be cleared with 
comparatively little effort. These lands can be made to increase in value 
from 100 to 500 per cent in two years by clearing and planting trees. We 
invite the most careful and critical inspection of Mosier Valley, confident of 
the outcome. For full particulars about this Valley address 


SECRETARY MOSIER VALLEY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


ee ae MOSIER, OREGON 
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WHITE SALMON VALLEY 


NON -IRRIGATED 


Having direct water TRANSPORTATION, after the Panama Canal is built, it is estimated that White 
Salmon and Hood River Newtowns can be put on the English market for 35 cents a box. 


At the Third National Apple Show, where four carloads scored higher than the highest car last 
year, Hood River won Grand Championship Prize on Spitzenbergs and first prize on Yellow New- 
town car. Two years in succession Spitzenbergs have won this prize. These two apples, Spitzen- 
bergs and Newtowns are our specialties. 


White Salmon, being just across the Columbia from Hood River, belongs to this world famous 
apple section of the Cascade Highlands. 


Other places of the Northwest are also profitable for orchards, but in these highlands is the 
place to live and enthuse, as well as to make money. 


White Salmon, being a comparatively new orchard section (opened by the recent construction 
of the North Bank R. R.), there are great opportunities for investment. 


Development League 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 


White Salmon Realty is a Good Investment 


What Eastern 


Commission Men Say 
About Non-irrigated 


APPLES 


“Your non-irrigated apples are unexcelled by 
even the fine apples of Hood River, and the 
White Salmon growers should get the very top 
price for their fruit in the markets of the East. 
This is certainly a coming apple district.’”—Wm. 
Crossley, of the firm of D. Crossley & Sons, 
apple exporters of New York. 


White Salmon offers greater advantages than 
any other apple district. Why? Because there 
Spitzenberg is more unimproved land to be had, at a cheaper Yellow Newtown 


WITHOUT IRRIGATION price and on easier terms. WITHOUT IRRIGATION 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR FRUIT LAND THAT RAISES THE ABOVE DESCRIBED FRUIT, IN ANY 
SIZE TRACTS, IMPROVED OR UNIMPROVED, CALL ON OR ADDRESS THE 


CONSOLIDATED REALTY COMPANY 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 
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orcas Tracts ROGUE River Valley 


OREGON ORCHARDS ARE THE MOST FAMOUS 
IN THE WORLD 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY IS THE BEST ORCHARD 
DISTRICT IN OREGON 


SOLD TON PSMA IES MONGEEE NE 
OR ANNUAL PAYMENT PLAN 


The Rogue River Valley has made the apple king. It has 
won the national prizes at the greatest shows ever held in 
America. It has received the highest prices ever paid for fruit 
in the “Jew York and London markets. It has been declared by 
government experts to be the most perfect fruit belt in the 
world, and has proven beyond the question of a doubt that it 
will be the most important fruit section in the entire country. 
The development of orchard tracts is very profitable. You can 
make $1,000 per annum on a five-acre tract while your orchard 
is coming into bearing. You can clear $5C0 per acre when your orchard is developed. We will sell you a five-acre 
irrigated orchard tract in the very heart of this wonderful orchard country, with splendid railroad facilities, near the 
prosperous city of Medford, planted to standard varieties of apples or pears, at $350 per acre; $350 cash, balance cover- 
ing a period of four years. Orchards cared for during a period of five years or turned over at once to the purchaser. 

Let us tell you all about the glorious country of Southern Oregon and the wonderful orchards that have made this 
valley famous. Write for our literature. Our references: Bradstreets and R. G. Dun. 


ROGUELANDS, INC. 


FRED N. CUMMINGS, MANAGER MEDFORD, OREGON 


Cheap Hood River Apple Lands 


Arable tracts of first-class apple land can be bought for prices as low as $50.00 an acre, easy terms. 
We have good offers to make in Underwood, White Salmon and Lyle, the famous Columbia River non- 
irrigated districts. 


ROGUELANDS IRRIGATED ORCHARD TRACTS 


Unimproved land in Underwood $150.00 an acre, one mile from station on North Bank R. R.; red 
shot clay soil; no rock; light timber and brush; cost of clearing $50.00 to $80.00 an acre. Wonderful view 
of Mt. Hood and Columbia River Gorge. Improved bearing orchards, 5 to 40 acres. 


JOHN LELAND HENDERSON, Inc. 


Portland Office: : 
J. L. Henderson, 600 Chamber of Commerce. Hood. River, Oregon 


HOW YOU CAN SECURE AN ORCHARD 
THAT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 


These orchards.are located in the deep volcanic ash fruit soil of the great Columbia River Basin, less 
than 100 miles from Portland, Oregon, near Mount Hood and the famous Hood River Valley, with railroad 
depot on the property. : 

If you are interested, and have a little money, write, today, for full information in regard to this oppor- 
tunity, the like of which you will not have again soon, and for ‘““How I Can Secure an Orchard That Will 
Pay for Itself.” 


DUFUR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


gi Third Street PORTLAND, OREGON 
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ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 


Best medium climate in the United States 
Best values for the least money 


THE 25-ACRE TRACT of which this picture shows a portion is now four years old. Elegant 
Spitzenberg and Newtown Pippin trees, some of which are from ten to twelve feet high, showing a 
body five inches in diameter. Also contains about 2% acres of the best one-year-old commercial pears. 
This is close to the beautiful Rogue River, which affords elegant fishing and boating. Entire tract is 
deep, free, river bottom loam soil, along a level county road, only about four miles from town, in the 
best bearing orchard district. This is the BEST YOUNG COMMERCIAL ORCHARD ON THE 
MARKET here. Can be bought for a short time, either as a whole or divided, at $500 PER ACRE, 
on reasonable terms. Jf you want it you will have to hurry. 


Also have a choice list of other tracts of all descriptions. 
Elegant prospects for much additional railroad development here this season. 
For full information regarding this and other tracts, write or call on 


Three-year-old Spitzenberg in Rogue River A. N. PARSONS, Grants Pass, Oregon 


Valley References by permission: First National Bank, Grants Pass Banking & Trust Company. 


AIPIPILISS PEACHES PRUNES 


WHITE SALMON VALLEY crcsttnry 


Located across the Columbia River from Hood River, Oregon, the White Salmon Valley offers 
the greatest opportunities of any land on earth to fruit growers. 


WHERE APPLES, CHERRIES, PEACHES, PEARS, PRUNES AND STRAWBERRIES 
GROW TO PERFECTION 
A few dollars invested in fruit land today will return to you in a very few years sixty-fold. 
The SOIL, CLIMATE, WATER and SCENERY are unsurpassed by that of any country. 
We have bargains in orchard lands in and near White Salmon, also large and small bodies of 
timber land, cheap. WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER AND PRICES 


ESTES REALTY & INVESTMENT CoO. White Salmon, Washington 
BERRIES CHERRIES STRAWBERRIES 


‘OREGON "f8E St 


That’s what you'll say when you learn 


SOYHANAZLIdS 


JONATHANS NEWTOWNS 


SdVSHNIM 


PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB ; ne 
Resienl, Orezaa speci ficall y just what opportunities 


Send me specific information about what Oregon has to offer 


Oregon can ofter you in your own line 


© Apple Orcharding © Hotels 
of endeavor. 


© Pear Orcharding © Resorts 
© Peach Orcharding © Schools The Portland Commercial Club will lend you all the 
; ; assistance within its power to make you thoroughly 
© Prune Orcharding O Railroads acquainted with the possibilities Oregon offers you in your 
; Ph own line. It will tell you specifically what inducements 
O Live Stock Raising O Towns different sections of the state are offering. 
© Poultry Raising O Mining In manufacturing—in dairying—in agriculture—in fruit 
: : raising—and all other lines, Oregon offers splendid oppor- 
© Truck Farming O Manufacturing tunity for great and successful achievement. 
© Walnut Culture O Water Power Take out your lead pencil or pen—look down the list 
of industries, and in the little circle opposite the business 
© Wheat Growing © Merchandising that interests you most, make a mark, clip out the list and 
Ae O : mail it in. In return you will receive valuable and specific 
O Dairying Berry Growing information regarding those sections of Oregon peculiarly 
O Timber adapted to your special line. Write a personal letter. Ask 
questions that come into your mind. They will all be 
answered fully and comprehensively. Check the list now 
Na eeeeneee cece ccc eect ccc eeecececccneceeeececccccnncceeceeeeccececeaaes while you have it in mind. 
eS ea a Portland C ial Club 
INORG cecrettene oes cso ete er el en Ce eI Rene ey SIE | d 
cae ae ean tcee a Portland, Oreg 
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OKANOGAN 


IRRIGATION AND 
IMPROVEMENT CoO. 


Capital Stock, $500,000 
Project in the very heart of the justly famous fruit 
belt of Okanogan County, Washington. 


Over 15,000 acres of irrigated land below the high 
line ditches of this Company. 


February 


No Better Fruit Land 
in the 
State of Washington 


A small block of stock for 
sale at $75 per share, par 
value $100. Details of plan 
to furnish choice fruit land 
with perpetual water right 
for less than $100 per acre 
will be furnished on appli- 
cation to the Spokane office 


of the Company, 518 


Ten thousand acres of land now under contract, and Paulsen Building. 


as much more available for irrigation. 


Two thousand square miles of water shed on mountain 


: Read descripti ticle else- 
streams furnish an abundant supply of water. aratempanatacna 0 


where in this issue of 


2 y : f “Better Fruit” 
Reservoirs with storage capacity for twice as much water 


as needed for reserve supply in seasons of possible drouth. 


UNDERWOOD 


The Gateway to the Famous White Salmon Valley 


If you want a strictly first-class location for growing high- © 
grade fruit, close to the river and railroad, within sight of 
the town of Hood River, with the best of everything in the 
way of shipping and social advantages, call on or write 


W. F. CASH, UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON 


= HLAND DISTRICT 
G. Y. EDWARDS & Co. Baggy | BEAN BIS 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON ROGUE RIVER 


VALLEY 


Orchards near the City of Ash- 
land, Oregon, hold the highest rec- 
ords for productiveness per acre, 
in comparison with all the other 
orchard localities of similar size. 

A booklet descriptive of the many 
resources of this city and the sur- 
rounding country will be sent free 
on applying to the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Ashland Commercial 
Club, Ashland, Oregon. 


Our Specialties : 
Fruit Lands, Orchards and Raw Lands 


Get our literature and list ot orchards 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 
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HOOD RIVER 


Makes New High Records 


In competition with twenty-two cars from Northwest 
Apple Districts. Won Sweepstakes and 
$1000 cash prize. 


In competition with four cars Spitzenbergs. Won 
Best carload of Spitzenbergs and 
$250 cash prize. 


In competition with four cars from Northwest Apple 
Districts. Won Best carload Newtowns 
and $250 cash prize. 


Won Association of Chamber of Commerce of 
Chicago, $500 Silver Cup for 
Best Packed Car. 


At Portland, in competition with State of Oregon, 
Hood River won nearly every entry 
in one, two, three order. 


This only proves our claim of ten years standing— HOOD 
RIVER 1s the quality fruit district—the ideal location for you 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE THE 


Secretary, Hood River Commercial Club, Hood River, Oregon 
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The HEATER THAT MAKES 
GRAND VALLEY FAMOUS 


Millions of dollars worth of fruit has been saved by Ideal Coal Heaters. Big 
crops were saved when the temperature fell as low as 16 above zero in blooming 
time. Sixty-five thousand Ideal Coal Heaters were used in Grand Valley alone. 
Many thousands are sold for spring delivery. Our Jumbo Ideal burns all night 
without refilling. Ideals are reservoir coal heaters, self-feeding and self-cleaning. 
You pay for Ideals no matter what heater you use. If you use none you pay for 
Ideals many times. Better use them. We have sold many of our old customers 
heaters this year. 

QUICK HEAT GREAT VOLUME 
GREAT OUTWARD RADIATION BIG CROPS SAVED 


VERY SMALL EXPENSE 
Send 50 cents for sample. Reliable agents wanted. Write today. 


The Ideal Orchard Heater Co. Grand Junction, Colorado 


Stranahan The PARIS FAIR 


& Clark DRY GOODS 


DEALERS IN 
Sw alOdsn 9 (ILO) 10 IBUING 


THINGS WE ARE 
AGENTS FOR 


KNOX HATS 


ALFRED BENJAMIN & COS 
CLOTHING 


Commercial Fertilizers 
Land Plaster, Lime 
Piasteneianisys @icunlemt 
Building Plasters 


DR. JAEGER UNDERWEAR 


DR. DEIMEL LINEN MESH 
UNDERWEAR 


DENT'S and FOWNES’ GLOVES 
Buffum & Pendleton 


We are offering some extra 
specials in our Clothing De- 
partment. Ask to see them. 


Try a pair of American Lady 
$3 and $3.50 Shoes, or American 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON Gentleman $3.50 and $4 Shoes 311 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon 
SCOTT-MUNSELL IMPLEMENT CO. 
321-329 East Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon 1018-1020 Sprague Avenue, Spokane, Washington 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Vehicles and [Implements 


Carry large assortment of best styles of earth-working tools; also haying and harvesting machinery ; also 
wagons for fruit delivery and for teaming; also driving vehicles for business and for pleasure uses. 


WE RECOMMEND TO FRUIT GROWERS THIS WAGON NO. 120 
MADE BY FREMONT CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


aah Uses the 
42 oS es celebrated 
wide. “Fitch Gear”’ 
Have drop “Short Turn” 
end gate with 
with chains. high wheels 
Hang low wide body 
on duplex hung low. 
springs. 


Sizes: 1%-inch, 1%4-inch, 134-inch and 14-inch axles. Bodies: 7-foot, 8-foot, 9-foot, 10-foot ; 42 inches wide 


THE NAME OF MAKERS IS GUARANTEE OF HIGHEST, QUALICY 
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KIMBALL 
CULTIVATOR 


Great Weeds and Ferns Exterminator 


Ninety Per Cent 
Hood River Orchardists 
Use 
This Machine 


Send for 
Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet 


es 
S 
ba 
be 
a 
fa 
eS 
=e 
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Hood River, Oregon, February 26, 1910 


Mr. W. A. Johnston, 
The Dalles, Oregon 
Dear Sir: [use three “Kimball Cultivators” in my orchard. 
There is nothing better as a weeder, dust mulcher, or to stir 
the soil. 
Yours truly, 


E. H. Shepard, Editor «Better Fruit” 


W.A. JOHNSTON, Manufacturer 


Office and Factory, 811 East Second Street, The Dalles, Oregon 
Long Distance Phone, Main 3671 
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“NATIONAL FOLDING BERRY BOXES 


ALL STANDARD STYLES AND SIZES WITH CRATES TO MATCH 


National Lumber & Box Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 


Manufacturers of Every Known Style of Fruit Package 


F _, BEST— 


OUR AGENTS 
MULTNOMAH LUMBER & BOX CO. 
PORTLAND 


H. J. SHINN & CO. 
SPOKANE 


RYAN, NEWTON & CO. 
SPOKANE 


For Simplicity 


BEST BERRY PACKAGE EVER PRODUCED 


cS BONN YAKIMA COUNTY 
Have YourOwn - jue, | | | HORTICULTURAL 
W eather Bureau | : UNION 


North Yakima, Washington 
C. R. Paddock, Manager 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums, Prunes, Apricots, Grapes 
and Cantaloupes ; 


Get a Cedarborg Frost Alarm and be sure 
and to get your frost warning in time. Write 
and let us tell you how to save money by 
getting your order in before the rush. 

Mixed carloads start about 
The July 20. Straight carloads in 
season. Our fruit is the very 


Cederborg Engineering Co. best grade; pack guaranteed 
808 Twentieth Street, Denver, Colorado We use Revised Economy Code 


me" POWER DRAG SAW v2: =: 


: SPACE FOR 
Saves money and backache. Weighs only 1,600 
pounds, with 4-horsepower Waterloo engine, CUT OF OUR 
water-cooled. Can be operated by one man. IMPROVED 
Pulls ese forward and backward, up hill or POWER SPRAYER 
down hill; lots of power and some to spare. 
Uses only 4 gallons distillate per day, which costs 
8% cents per gallon. Get our descriptive cata- 


ee ~=—Ssiogue and prices. ee 
2. rele 7 . FOR 
45 CORDS SAWED Reierson Machinery Company nRieus 


IN ONE DAY PORTLAND, OREGON 
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THE LATEST IN SPRAYING METHODS DEMANDS 
250 LBS. PRESSURE WITH CAPACITY FOR FOUR OF THE 


New “Friend” Drive Spray Nozzles 


” 


To those who do not desire the Drive Spray — 
The Celebrated “Friend” Fog is available 


The difficulty fruit growers have 
experienced has been to find a 
power outfit with sufficient capa- 
city, strength and durability to 
maintain the desired pressure with- 
out continual annoyance. All pre- 
vious attempts to meet this require- 
ment have resulted in a power 
equipment on the sprayer of an 
enormous, cumbersome weight and 
size. The strain between engine 
and pump at 250 pounds pressure 
demands their combined construc- 
tion, thus producing the greatest 
degree of rigidity and strength. 
Misalignment of gears and other 

s working parts caused by overstrain é 
Combined Engine and Pump soon render the machine useless. Disassembled Pump Cylinder and Valve 


Here is shown the simple, compact, combined engine New packing and valve seats in five minutes. Do the 


oe . : work with your cuffs on if you like. Packing adjusted 
and pump. Note the rigid plunger alignment, the unit qinile pony §6 Germaine emées igh presser, Ihe 


of construction. Less than one-half the bearings to “Friend” was the first complete gasoline power sprayer 
wear that are found on complicated triplex pumps. ever made, hence the above. 


A good agitator that works without leaks and jerks, causing perfect agitation. 

A nozzle throwing a fine spray twenty to twenty-five feet, either angle or straight. 

A tank filler that fills the tank at 35 gallons per minute, weighing but 5 pounds. No pumo. 
A relief valve in which new parts can be applied in half a minute. Your hands the tools. 
A smooth-running motor, transmitting its power without the “hit and miss” jerk. 


MUCH OF THE WORK:ON 


FIVE HUNDRED 


- Dil Model 


. Power Outfits 


COMPLETED IN THE NEW 
PLANT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES NOW 


j Many 1911 Models have been and are Hilly Orchard Model (Fig. 
my being shipped into your own state. Low down, large rear wheels to carry load; 
Stamteee! Crete Qeens (Ras Ms SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ee wide tires; perfectly short turning; top of tank 


Large wheels, wide tires, easy drawing, short 5 2 3 feet 6 inches high. All complete, ready for 
turning. All complete, teady for service. territory for early business. service. 


FILL OUT BLANK IN OPPOSITE CORNER AND MAIL TO 


“Friend” Manufacturing Company: 


FRIEND MFG.CO. | oo 


GASPORT, NIAGARA COUNTY, NEW YORK 
(Write plainly) 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD’S BEST HAND AND POWER ; : ‘ 
SPRAYERS Am interested in: Fig. (1) 
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HOOD RIVER 


Won the Grand Sweepstakes Prize at the 
National Apple Show, also First Prize 
on Car Load of Spitzenbergs and First 
‘Prize on Car Load of Yellow Newtowns 


This proves again the superiority of the 

2 Hood River apple. Not only do they capture 

Fancy Hood River Apple Pack first prizes wherever exhibited, but every 
year the Hood River apples are the first 

ones sold, and always bring the top prices. 


Make your home in Hood River. Get in with the winners and be sure of a good 
profit for your labor. Send for our list of orchard tracts and business opportunities. 


J. H. HEILBRONNER & CO. 


THE RELIABLE DEALERS 
The Davidson Building HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Properties that will be worth 10 to 20” more next Spring 


1o-acre block of solid orchard, located 2% miles from town, on main county road. All Newtowns and 
Spitzenbergs, 5 years old, and in the very best of condition, having had a few apples last year. There 
is not a better orchard on the West Side—nothing to compare with it at the price of $12,000. $5,000 
cash, balance 7% interest. 

I5 acres 614 miles from Hood River; near railway station, school and church; all set to Newtowns 
and Spitzenbergs, as follows: 5 acres 7 years old, 3 acres 6, 1% acres 4 and 4% acres 3 years old. Trees 
in Ar condition; picked 1,120 boxes of apples this year. Three acres of strawberries between trees. Old 
house, good barn. This tract is one of the best buys in the Hood River Valley at the price of $14,000. 
$5,000 cash, balance on or before five years at 7%. 

20 acres, located in the heart of the East Side, all under cultivation and planted to orchard as fol- 
lows: 167 Newtowns and Spitzenbergs five years old; 612 two and three years old of same variety, with 
Ortleys and Arkansas Blacks as pollenizers; 37 four years old, and 97 one year old of same variety; 
139 one and two-year-old D’Anjou Pears; also home orchard four years old. Improved with 6-room 
house, good barn and other outbuildings. With the place goes complete set of farm implements; also 
new steam sprayer, wagon, hack and good team. ‘The price at $15,000 is below the market. Terms. 

103 acres on edge of Willow Flat District; heavy red shot soil, south and east slope, with good 
drainage; 20 acres under cultivation; 10 acres set to young Newtowns and Spitzenbergs; 8 acres prac- 
tically cleared, balance of place fir and oak timber. Small house and barn. The price is way below the 
market at $14,000. $3,500 cash, balance on or before seven years at 7%. 

20 acres 71% miles southeast of Hood River; red shot soil, good drainage, and all under the ditch; 
4 acres in Spitzenbergs and Newtowns one year old; 12 acres slashed and burned, balance in fir. Price 

. $5,000; $2,000 cash, balance on or before five years at 7%. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING HOOD RIVER WRITE 


DEVLIN & FIREBAUGH 


THE LEADING DEALERS 
Swetland Building, Portland, Oregon Hotel Oregon Building, Hood River, Oregon 
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A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST 
OF MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE FRUIT GROWING AND MARKETING 


SPRAYING FOR CURCULIO AND CODLING MOTH 


BY ESTES P. TAYLOR, MISSOURI STATE FRUIT EXPERIMENT STATION, MOUNTAIN GROVE, MISSOURI 


HE name plum curculio was given 

i this insect from its having been 

observed in early days as a very 
serious pest of the plum. It is a very 
old insect in this country, having been 
mentioned in literature as a pest more 
than a century ago. 

Not only is its injury notorious upon 
plums, cherries, peaches, nectarines, apri- 
cots and other stone fruits, but it attacks 
the apple, pear and quince, and of native 
food plants it is to be found upon wild 
plums, crab-apples and hawthorne. Dr. 
C. V. Riley, the first state entomologist 
of Missouri, studied the insect in this 
state, publishing many of the details of 
its life history in 1869. It was even as 
early as this date that he recorded it as 
injurious to apples. Thus it has been 
known as an apple pest in Missouri for 
forty years. It seems to have been espe- 
cially destructive here on this fruit about 
ten years ago, as noted by Dr. J. M. 
Stedman in his excellent bulletin upon 
“The Sting in the Apple,’ published in 
1904, and has evidently grown even more 
destructive in recent years. In some 
sections of the state, notably along the 
Mississippi River and in parts of the 
Ozarks, it has been found by the writer 
to cause greater damage to the apple 
crop than the codling moth, and if the 
insect is considered from the standpoint 
of its damage to all fruits it is unques- 
tionably responsible for greater financial 
loss to Missouri horticulture than any 
other insect present. 

Most orchardists are familiar with the 
appearance of the adult. It is well illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, where its different stages 
are also shown. It is a grayish-black 
“snout-beetle’ measuring one-fifth inch 
in length and bearing two prominent 
humps and several smaller elevations 
upon its back. The beetles are not easily 
seen upon the trees, requiring very close 
observation to find them. They have 
the habit of other snout-beetles of drop- 
ping to the ground when disturbed and 
feigning death or “playing ’possum,” as 
it is expressed. Some orchardists take 
advantage of this characteristic and cap- 
ture them by jarring the trees in the 
early morning over sheets or “curculio 
catchers.” The beetles pass the winter 
hiding about the orchard, in adjoining 
timber, beneath the rough bark of trees 
and in other places of concealment. In 
the spring, following the blooming of 
fruit trees, they emerge from hiding 
quarters and soon begin making their 


punctures upon the fruit. Peaches, plums 
and cherries, being earlier to set fruit, 
are usually attacked first. Apples are 
stung first when about the size of peas 
or a little larger. Two kinds of injuries 
are made by the beetle, the round open- 
ing through the skin made in feeding 
and the small crescent or half-moon 
shaped marks made partially surround- 
ing the pit, where the egg has been pre- 
viously laid. Sometimes the beetles feed 
sparingly upon the foliage, eating small 
holes in the leaves. 
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The eggs hatch in from five to ten 
days into a tiny grub, which begins at 
once to bore minute channels through 
the tissue toward the core or in irregular 
tunnels leading through the flesh. The 
larvae are yellowish white in color with 
a light brown head. They are footless 
grubs, rarely exceeding one-third of an 
inch in length when fully grown. With 
these characters in mind they need never 
be confused with the larvae of codling 
moth. 

From three to five weeks are required 
from egg-laying to emergency of the 
larvae from fruit. The pupa is formed 
in an earthen cell rarely deeper than two 
inches, and occasionally just beneath the 
earth’s surface. If undisturbed five or 
six more days are spent by the larvae in 
its earthen cell before transforming to 
pupa, and from five to ten days are spent 
as pupa. From two to four weeks are 
spent from the time the larvae leave the 
fruit to the time the new adult beetle 
appears above ground, and from fifty 
to sixty days represents the average 
length of time spent in the summer 


for their complete development. These 
periods may vary somewhat with the 
moisture, temperature and other condi- 
tions. There is but a single generation 
throughout the year, the beetles which 
mature during the summer making some 
food punctures in the fruit before going 
into hibernation, but not laying eggs nor 
doing their principal damage in feeding 
until they emerge from hibernation the 
following spring. 

Apple growers will be interested in the 
dates at which the different stages of 
curculio may appear in the orchard, since 
it is upon this that the spraying opera- 
tions depend. Arbitrary dates cannot be 
depended upon from year to year on 
account of variations in weather condi- 
tions, nor can they be expected to 
exactly correspond for all parts of the 
state the same year. Comparisons of 
time of development of the insect with 
that of the fruit is consequently of much 
greater value. 

In 1908, at Olden, a point in the 
Ozarks, at an elevation of about 1,200 
feet, no adult curculio could be jarred 
from apple on April 20. At this date 
the calyces of Jonathan were well formed 
tubes, and Ingrams, a late blooming 
variety, had shed more than one-half 
of their petals. However, at this time 
beetles were to be found quite abun- 
dantly upon peaches and plums. A 
single beetle had been taken upon plum 
April 1, nearly three weeks earlier. A 
few egg and food punctures were found 
on May 5 upon apples which measured 
from one-fourth to one-half inch in dia- 
meter. From the time apples measure 
one-third inch in diameter to when they 
reach the size of walnuts the maximum 
number of both food punctures and egg 
crescents are being made in them, a 
fact which should be borne in mind in 
directing sprays, especially against the 
curculio. 

In unsprayed orchards a slight increase 
in feeding punctures may be noticeable 
generally late in June or early in July, 
due to the emergency of the new genera- 
tion of beetles. These new adults, how- 
ever, feed rather sparingly in the late 
summer, much less voraciously than did 
their parent beetles in the spring, and 
with less appetite than they themselves 
will show the following spring. 

Under normal conditions, where the 
over-wintering adults are not destroyed 
by orchardists, they may also feed and 
deposit eggs much later than indicated 


BETTER FRUIT 


Figure 1—CURCULIO, ADULT AND EARLY STAGES; PLUMS SHOWING CHARACTERISTIC 


MARKINGS, WITH GUM EXUDATION. 


above. A number of over-wintering 
beetles were caught by the writer April 
20 and confined in cages with food. One 
pair remained living up to August 1, a 
period of 103 days from capture, bring- 
ing about an overlapping of spring and 
fall beetles. A single female beetle under 
observation by the writer deposited 155 
eggs extending over a period of 101 days. 
Neither of these records are especially 
exceptional. The last of August in south 
Missouri and the last of September in 
the northern part of the state will find 
practically all of the beetles dead and 
the new ones in hibernation. The last 
beetle jarred from apple at Olden in 
1908 was on August 14, when a single 
specimen was found. This was nearly 
two months before the late apples were 
picked. 


(After Lugger) 


The injury to the surface of apples 
from this insect may result from the 
feeding punctures made by either sex or 
by the crescent punctures of the female. 
These blemishes in the skin damage the 
appearance of the fruit and reduce their 
quality and market value. The feeding 
punctures greatly outnumber the egg 
crescents. A certain percentage of the 
miniature apples are made to drop very 
early from the effect of these “stings,” 
especially those in which the eggs hatch. 

The plum curculio does not multiply 
readily in apples, and only a small per- 
centage of the eggs deposited ever hatch. 
No larva develops to maturity in an 
apple which remains upon the tree. The 
larva boring its tortuous channel through 
the tissue brings the apple prematurely 
to the ground. If the egg hatches and 
the larva perishes after boring a 
short distance into the apple the 
fruit may remain upon the tree, 
but becomes badly enarled and 
misshapen. In these cases the 
crescents and the openings into 
the larva burrows appear at the 
bases of deep depressions and the 
tissue along the burrows is 
changed to a greenish color 
and made tough and woody. 

Feeding punctures made 
early in the growth of the 
apples sometimes appear 
later only as “specks” upon 
the surface and are not so 
objectionable as those made 
later. The early feeding 
punctures of the curculio 
are generally very hard to 
distinguish from the specks 
made by the codling moth 
larva, neither of which in- 


FIGURE 


3—APPLES GNARLED FROM EFFECTS OF 


jure the keeping quality of 


February 


from its appearance. One of the greatest 
losses to orchardists, due to curculio, is 
from the rots and fungus diseases which 
gain an entrance into the apple through 
Open punctures made by these insects. 

One may appreciate the capacity of the 
curculio for doing evil when the number 
of punctures capable of being made by a 
single pair of beetles is considered. A 
single male and female kept in a cage 
for over three months and supplied with 
fresh fruit made a total of 721 separate 
ege or food punctures. Had they been 
distributed singly in the apples in the 
orchard 4.8 bushels of apples, estimating 
150 per bushel, could have received punc- 
tures from this single pair. 

Orchardists who have seen apples cov- 
ered with scores of such curculio food 
and egg punctures as shown in Fig. 2, 
or perhaps gnarled and knotted as shown 
in Fig. 3, or who have seen a majority 
of their apples fall to the ground as 
windfalls and the balance upon the trees 
gnarled and stung so badly by this insect 
as to render them completely unmarket- 
able, need no further recital of the impor- 
tance of this pest, and the present need 
of spraying and other control measures. 

Briefly stated, the life history of the 
codling moth is as follows: The insect 
passes the winter as a worm within a 
tough silken cocoon, under rough bits 
of bark, under boards or piles of rubbish, 
in barrel or box material in fruit packing 
houses, or hidden away in various nooks 
and crevices about the trees. In the 
spring, as the warmer days come, these 
worms change to a brown pupae or 
chrysalids within the cocoons. Those 
upon the sunny side of the tree trunks 
or in the warmer locations are the first 
to transform. In a short time these 
pupae yield the moths, which, after mat- 
ing, begin to deposit their eggs upon the 
trees—the eggs during the early egg- 
laying period being placed upon the 
upper or smooth surface of the apple 
leaves, but invariably upon those leaves 
which are borne close to fruit. Fruit 
growers are only too familiar with the 
appearance of the larva as it passes the 
winter or as it is found within the wormy 
apple. Most fruit growers are also able 
to recognize the pupae and the moths. 
These are shown in Figs. 4 and 6 and a 
wormy apple in Fig. 5. Orchardists are, 
however, less familiar with the eggs, 
though every fruit grower should be able 
to discover and know them when they 


Figure 4—ADULT CODLING MOTHS, NATURAL SIZE 
(From Slingerland, New York (Cornell) Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 142) 


CURCULIO PUNCTURES 
(After Washburn, Bulletin 112, Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station) 


the apple, nor do they de- 
tract in any great degree 
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appear. They are illustrated upon fruit 
in Fig. 7. They are somewhat smaller 
than the head of a common pin, nearly 
circular in outline, slightly convex and 
when laid are stuck down tightly upon 
the surface. Without closer examination 
they look like minute drops of milk or 
specks of spray. It requires very close 
search to discover them, though it is 
sometimes possible, by turning the leaf 
or apple in the sun in a certain way, to 
make the tiny glistening egg very con- 
spicuous. When first laid the eggs are 
of milky-white color. About three or 
four days from deposition they show the 
body of the larva as a reddish ring 
within them, and at about the fifth or 
sixth day the black head of the embry- 
onic larva shows as a black spot near 
the center of the egg. At about the 
seventh day from laying codling moth 
eggs usually hatch. The eggs from the 
spring moths begin to appear when the 
apples are about half an inch in diameter, 
though at this time they are laid only 
upon the smooth surface of the leaves 
mear the fruit. As soon as smooth 
patches appear upon the little apples, 
eggs may be found upon the fruit itself, 
and from this time forward the propor- 
tion of eggs laid upon the fruit increases. 
Occasionally eggs are deposited upon 
portions of twigs bearing apples. 

The young larva upon emerging from 
the egg crawls about over the surface 
of leaves or fruit for a short time, where 
it sometimes feeds sparingly, then enters 
the apple. A majority of these first gen- 
eration worms enter the apples at their 
calyces. At least two-thirds of the early 
worms enter at this point, some writers 
placing the ratio of calyx worms much 
higher from the early generation, and 
from counts made by the.writer in Mis- 
souri last summer, 72% showed apples 
with worm holes at the calyx. Some of 
these had also holes at the side or stem, 
evidently made by the same larva. The 
larvae bore their way into the fruit push- 
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Ficure 2—PORTIONS OF APPLES, ENLARGED TWO AND ONE-HALF TIMES, SHOWING 
“STINGS” AND SCARS FROM CURCULIO 
(From Stedman, Bulletin 64, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station) 


ing back to the opening of their burrows 
bits of brown voidings which appear 
upon the surface. They finally reach the 
seeds, often devouring them and much 
of the tissue at the core. Upon an aver- 
age about 17 days are spent by these 
larvae within the fruit when they push 
the plug of brown dust from the opening 
into the burrow and crawl out. The full 
grown worm crawls to a place of con- 
cealment, where it spins a light cocoon 
and after a few days transforms to pupa. 
About two weeks are spent within the 
cocoon—about four days as larva and 
ten as pupa—when the second genera- 


TrcurE 5—MATURE APPLE CUT OPEN, 


Somewhat reduced. 


SHOWING APPLE WORM AND ITS WORK 
(After Quaintance, U. S. Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1907) 


tion moth emerges. The moths again 
mate and lay eggs, which produce the 
second generation of worms. They very 
greatly outnumber those of the first gen- 
eration, and so in unsprayed orchards 
their damage to fruit is correspondingly 
greater. In Southern Missouri, at least, 
there is a third generation of worms. 
In the fall, after attaining their growth, 
the worms leave the apples and spin their 
tough winter cocoons, within which they 
remain as larvae until spring. 

The codling moth, as will be seen from 
what is given, passes through two, and 
in parts of the state, three, complete gen- 
erations in Missouri each year. For the 
summer generation from six to seven 
weeks is the average length of the total 
life cycle. 

In connection with life history observa- 
tion several important dates at which the 
changes of the insect took place at Olden 
in 1908 will be of interest, though the 
dates would probably be some weeks 
later for points in Northern Missouri, 
and, as stated in referring to the curculio, 
weather conditions from one year to 
another will make the dates of changes 
somewhat variable. 

The first hibernating larvae which was 
found changed to pupae in the orchard 
at Olden were on April 6, and the first 
moth was seen in the orchard May 5. 
At this date the first few scattering eggs 
were found on apple leaves of early 
blooming varieties. The first eggs were 
found hatched on Ingrams, May 23, when 
this variety measured about one-half to 
three-quarters inch in diameter. The 
maximum hatching of eggs did not take 
place for ten days to two weeks follow- 
ing, and a few stragglers were entering 
the apples well into the month of June. 
The dates at which the first generation 
larvae enter apples has a very important 
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bearing upon the times of sprays, as will 
be seen later. 

A few apples were found with worms 
escaped by June 11, and larvae preparing 
to pupate were first caught under burlap 
bands on trunks June 16. From this 
date forward almost up to the time the 
apples were picked in October, larvae 
continued beneath the bands. Before all 
the larvae of the first generation had left 
the apples there were some of the earli- 
est maturing of the second generation 
worms fully grown and leaving the fruit, 
thus bringing about an overlapping of 
generations difficult to separate. 

The first moth of the second genera- 
tion was secured on June 29, and a num- 
ber of others were secured during the 
first week of July. Early in July the 
first of the second generation eggs were 
to be found, though the maximum num- 
ber did not appear for some weeks 
later. Moths were reared from cages, 
kept at approximately outdoor temper- 
ature, as late as September 4, and there 
is little doubt that moths were present 
in the orchard at even a later date, for 
when the Ingram apples in the check 
block of the experiment were picked 
the first week in October, there were a 
few very small, sluggish larvae of cod- 
ling moth to be found in the fruit, 
retarded in their development by the 
cold autumn nights. Indeed, on Octo- 
ber 7th, while the apples were being 
examined, what seemed to be a single 
freshly deposited codling moth egg was 
found attached to an apple. This speci- 
men was probably one of a third genera- 
tion of the insect. For the most of the 
state there seem to be but two annual 
generations as established by Dr. Riley 
in careful studies conducted by him forty 
years ago. 

Everyone knows the “apple worm” 
and its work, the “wormy apple.” Unlike 
the curculio, which damages the fruit 
both as adult beetle and as a larva, the 
damage from codling moth is done only 
by the larva. The extent of damage 
may vary with the stage of the apple’s 
growth when the larva entered, with the 
variety infested and with various con- 
ditions. 

By the time the larva has completed 
its development a large cavity has usu- 
ally been eaten out about the core, with 
channels extending through the flesh 
leading to the surface. Apples wormy 
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Figure 8—PICKED FRUIT FROM PLAT 2, SPRAYED THREE TIMES WITH 
LEAD ARSENATE 
Apples in large pile free from curculio crescents or codling moth worm holes, 97.4 per 
cent; apples in small pile damaged by curculio, 2.4 per cent; six apples on box to right 
damaged by codling moth, 1%09 of 1 per cent. 


from the side are damaged more notice- 
ably than those wormy only at the calyx 
end, and since the worms that enter 
later are more likely to be those boring 
in from the side, the damage upon the 
fruit, besides being more abundant later, 
is also proportionately more in evidence. 
Although the appearance of apples with 
calyx worm holes is not so seriously 
impaired at first, they invariably decay 
when kept in storage. In fact no apple 
containing an open worm hole extend- 
ing into the apple from any position 
should be packed with first class fruit. 
Such blemishes permit the entrance of 
the spores of fungi which are responsi- 
ble for rot, which as a secondary loss 
outranks even the original damage from 
the insect. The larvae, when small, 
often eat small bits from the apple skin 
while starting to enter the fruit. These 
are to be found upon unsprayed fruit, 
though also abundant upon sprayed 
apples where the minute worms have 
presumably been destroyed when they 
attempt to enter. These small blem- 


Figure 7—EGGS OF CODLING MOTH ON FRUIT, NATURAL SIZE 


Moth resting on fruit on left. 


(After Slingerland) 


ishes, sometimes called “specks,” upon 
the apple very closely resemble the 
healed-over food punctures or “stings” 
made by the curculio, and as shown by 
experiment do not perceptibly injure the 
keeping quality of apples when they do 
not extend deeper than the skin and 
when healed or calloused over. These 
codling moth “specks” on Ben Davis 
also sometimes grow into the charac- 
teristic “horns” mentioned as some- 
times following the curculio punctures. 
Apples with specks from codling moth 
are damaged slightly in appearance, but 
a limited number of specks when small 
are usually permitted in first class fruit. 
They cannot be entirely prevented, even 
by spraying. These specks, however, 
in many cases without the arsenical . 
spray, would have been the much more 
damaging worm holes. 

Some of the so-called “June drop” is 
also due to the falling of apples dam- 
aged by codling moth, though in Mis- 
souri the curculio shares as a cause. 
Due to the two insects in badly infested 
orchards the majority of the fruit is 
brought to the ground as green or pre- 
maturely ripened windfalls. 

The total damage to the fruit crop 
from codling moth in the United States 
has been estimated by Dr. Howard, of 
the Department of Agriculture, at $12,- 
000,000 each year. The tax of this insect 
upon apple growers in Missouri in a 
single year when a full crop is borne 
runs into the millions of dollars—a drain 
which with proper treatment could be 
largely prevented. 

One of the main objects of the spray- 
ing experiment conducted was to deter- 
mine the dates of spraying most suitable 
as a combined treatment against cur- 
culio and codling moth. Many ento- 
mologists have shown by experiment 
how it is possible to proceed in con- 
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trolling the codling moth without refer- 
ence to the curculio. The remarkably 
successful results of apple growers in 
the Rocky Mountain, Pacific and North- 
western States, in controlling codling 
moth are based upon methods aimed at 
this insect alone, since the curculio is 
not destructive if at all present in those 
sections. Missouri fruit growers must, 
however, make allowance for an addi- 
tional and equally important factor—the 
curculio. There have been, upon the 
other hand, some very effective plans of 
sprays advised by entomologists, after 
experimental trials, to be used on apples 
with curculio principally in view. Since 
both insects have always to be dealt with 
in Missouri orchards it seemed that the 
problem was worthy of further study in 
perfecting sprays serving both purposes. 

The orchard spraying problem in Mis- 
souri, like many of the Mississippi Val- 
ley States, is further complicated by the 
prevalence of several serious fungus dis- 
eases. most prominent of these being 
apple scab and bitter-rot. In the experi- 
ments of the writer these were taken 
into consideration, and in so far as they 
have bearing upon the sprays for the 
two imsects under discussion they will 
be briefly referred to later. 
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FreureE 9—PICKED APPLES FROM PLAT 5 
No. 1’s, on left, 70 per cent; No. 2’s, on right, 30 per cent 


replaced by younger ones. A small plat 
originally forming a part of the block 
selected was later discontinued so that 
there were by actual count 1.496 trees in 
the experimental plat, of which 743 trees 
were of bearing age. One hundred fifty- 
three trees of bearing age were reserved 
without spray for comparison with those 
sprayed. The plats re- 
ceiving the different 
treatments were from 
seven to eight rows in 
width and from 25 to 40 
rows long, each con- 
taining from 85 to 153 
trees bearing fruit. All 
trees in each plat were 
given the first spraying 
whether they bore fruit 
or not. 

The dates and other 
details of treatment for 


Figure 6—PUPAE OF CODLING MOTH IN COCOONS 
(From Quaintance, U. S. Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1907) 


Spraying experiments were made in 
1908 on a portion of the large commer- 
cial orchard belonging to the Olden 
Fruit Company, situated at Olden, in 
Howell County. This orchard, contain- 
ing in all nearly eighteen hundred acres 
of fruit, lies upon the Frisco Railroad, 
about one hundred miles east of Spring- 
field. It is in the Ozark region of South- 
ern Missouri. 

It was assumed at the outset that a 
spray of bordeaux mixture applied before 
bloom for the purpose of preventing 
scab was necessary, and a good sized 
block, principally of Gano, Ben Davis 
and Jonathan, was sprayed. A late frost 
destroyed the crop on the first block 
sprayed, and another block of Ingram 
was set apart. The Ingram is a very 
late blooming variety, which gave an 
opportunity of continuing the experi- 
ment as originally planned, except that 
the dormant spray of bordeaux mixture 
was not given. This did not, however, 
affect the plan in any way in controlling 
the curculio or codling moth. The block 
set aside was a portion about forty rows 
square, of a ninety-acre orchard of this 
variety. The oldest trees were about 
nine years old, but many had been 


all plats are shown in 
Table I, except for one 
plat which was set aside 
for testing home-made 
and commercial arsenates of lead, which 
is described later. It will be seen that 
in all of the principal plats ten pounds 
Swift’s arsenate of lead was used for 
each 200-gallon tank; where paris green 
was used it was at a strength of six 
ounces of poison and four to six pounds 
of lime for each fifty gallons of water. 


The spraying apparatus consisted of a 
Friend gasoline power outfit. The engine 
was of the air-cooled type, rated at two 
and a half horse power, geared directly 
to a duplex pump with propeller agi- 
tator. The pressure usually varied from 
150 pounds to 225 pounds. The spraying 
was done both from an elevated plat- 
form and from the ground. The writer, 
with an assistant, Mr. C. B. Dull, handled 
the spray poles for all sprayings through- 
out the season, and aside from a team- 
ster completed the spraying crew. For 
the first application, when bordeaux 
mixture had to be prepared, it required 
another man at the mixing tank. 

The principal comparisons planned 
were the following: 

(a) The comparison of early and late 
sprays, with early sprays only in control- 
ling both cureulio and codling moth. 
From summary it will be seen that Plats 
1 and 2 bring out this contrast, as do 
also Plats 3 and 4, and the results may 
be seen from Tables IV, V, VI and VII. 

(b) Early sprays given at short inter- 
vals with special reference to curculio 
control, as in Plats 1 and 2, compared 
with early sprays at longer intervals with 
reference to codling moth control as 
given in Plats 3 and 4. The results of 
this comparison may be also seen in 
Tables IV, V, VI and VII. 


Ficure 10—PICKED APPLES FROM PLAT 2 


No. 1’s on right, 80 per cent; No. 2’s on left, 20 per cent. 


Cash value of crop doubled by sprays 
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(c) Comparison between arsenate of 
lead and paris green, Plat 4 being 
sprayed with arsenate of lead upon prac- 
tically the same dates as Plat 5, where 
only paris green was used. An exhibit 
of the results may be seen in Table X. 

(d) Comparison of the home-made 
with the commercial arsenates of lead 
and a comparison of the efficiency of 
the different brands of commercial arsen- 
ates of lead upon the market. 

A more disagreeable and unfavorable 
spring for spraying is rarely seen in 
Ozarks than that which prevailed in 1908, 
when the experiments reported were 
carried out. Hard, beating rains fell 


RAINFALL DURING MONTHS OF SPRING 
SPRAYS (INCHES) 
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RAINFALL AT OLDEN 
Spring of 1908 Compared with Previous Years 


Year April May June 
MQ Ganda obo ge dasco aes s ou. 9.06 10.24 3.72 
IQOl coococaaooso0neacocaad 5.07 7.78 5.72 
dD OG erry Secor yricportepey sree ueteueders 4.19 2.58 3.93 
ULOG)  raoid Dende nian. o abla poo aoa a 4.13 7.40 3.89 
MQ aod cadoobeb dodo dodes oo 5.59 3.90 6.61 
UO oasorccteonascooancood 3.92 8.45 2.10 


often, either so as to interrupt the spray- 
ing or immediately after spraying had 
been completed. A heavy rain of more 
than an inch fell on April 29, tempo- 
rarily putting a stop to this first and 
most important treatment. On the same 
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Figure 11—PICKED APPLES FROM PLAT 6, WHICH WAS NOT SPRAYED 
No. 1’s on right, 20 per cent; No. 2’s on left, 80 per cent 


day of the spraying given May 12 nearly 
an inch of rain fell, and on the two fol- 
lowing days an average of about an inch 
precipitation per day was recorded. Dur- 
ing the month of May, when a majority 
of the early sprays were given, there 
was a total rainfall of 10.24 inches dis- 
tributed over thirteen days of the month. 
On the 5th of May there was a down- 
pour of 2.5 inches, and on the 22nd 3.39 
inches fell within twenty-four hours. 
During the month of June there were 
fifteen days of rainfall. The rainfall for 
the month of April in 1908 was 9.06 


inches—greater than for any month of 
April in the five preceding years, for 


Figure 12—YOUNG APPLES, SHOWING ON LEFT CALYX LOBES OPEN AND IN 
CONDITION FOR FIRST SPRAY; ON RIGHT, CALYX LOBES CLOSED AND ALMOST, 
NOT QUITE, TOO LATE FOR FIRST SPRAYING 
(After Quaintance, U. S. Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1907) 


which period the average was but 4.58 
inches. The rainfall for the month of 
May in 1908 was almost twice the aver- 
age for the five years preceding, which 
was but 6.02 inches. 

These weather records are cited to 
show the unusually adverse conditions 
under which the results to be discussed 
were secured. Many times when the 
sprayings were given the ground in the 
orchard, from the almost incessant rains, 
was so soft that a load of the spray 
mixture could scarcely be hauled over it. 
The comparatively light weight of the 
power outfit used and the broad tires and 
high wheels of the wagon were at times 
the only things which prevented delays 
in sprays at critical seasons. 

The records of the rainfall were kindly 
furnished by Mr. John C. Evans, Jr., 
manager of the Olden Fruit Company, 
and at present volunteer observer for the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 

It is a well known fact that spraying 
experiments, conducted against insects 
which fly readily for considerable dis- 
tances, to represent the true value of 
the sprays in comparison with the trees 
not sprayed, must be carried on upon 
orchard blocks of considerable size. The 
plats must be of sufficient size that the 
trees selected from which to measure the 
effect of the sprays may be so remote 
from the unsprayed trees that the differ- 
ent plats will not be mutually influenced. 
This important factor was first taken 
into consideration in experiments con- 
ducted against the codling moth by Dr. 
Forbes in Illinois in 1887, and its bear- 
ing upon experiments against the cur- 
culio on apple was worked out by him 
and reported in detail in 1905. 

In laying out the different blocks for 
spraying in the experiments at Olden 
this precaution for accuracy was con- 
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‘sidered, as will be seen by the size of 
the plats treated. In preparing for the 
counts of apples to determine the results 
of the spray, ten trees of uniform size 
and fullness with fruit were selected as 
jearly as possible from the center rows 
of each plat. The plats being seven and 
eight rows wide, the trees from which all 
counted apples came were usually at 
least six rows distant from the counted 
trees in the adjoining plat, and in no 
case was there less than four rows inter- 
vyening. These ten trees centrally located 
were selected early in the season and 
a record was kept of the conditions of 
the windfalls as accurately as possible. 
Twenty-five different collections of wind- 
falls in all were made, extending from 
July 6 to when the fruit was picked in 
October. Windfall collections extended 
over a total of three months, with aver- 
age intervals between collections of from 
three to four days. 

The matured apples were picked from 
the ten average trees in each plat on 
October 5 to October 9, and each apple 
was at this time taken in hand and given 
critical examination for insect injuries. 
The results of counts are tabulated in 
convenient form. 

Table IV shows the results secured 
with the use of arsenate of lead against 
curculio on apple. The calendar dates 
upon which the sprayings were done are 
shown in Table I and the relative dates 
and intervals between the sprayings in 
Table IV. 

In plat 1 the first spraying was given 
immediately following the dropping of 
the petals, but before the calyx cups had 
closed. The second spraying was given 
ten days following, at about which time 
the first feeding punctures were being 
made in the little apples by the curculio, 
but before the first of the codling moth 
eggs had been laid. The third applica- 
tion followed in about ten days from the 
second, being aimed at a time when cur- 
culio feeding punctures were being made 
very abundantly and immediately pre- 
ceding the appearance of the first of 
the hatching codling moth worms. The 
fourth spray in this plat was intended to 
be principally against the second genera- 
tion of codling moth larvae, and was 
being applied when the first of the sec- 
ond generation eggs were found and 
about six weeks after the third treatment. 

In plat 2 the spraying was in every 
way similar to that given to plat 1, 


Ficure 15—DIMPLES IN APPLES FROM EGG-LAYING 
OF TARNISHED PLANT BUG 


Apples small and fuzzy. 


ing of plant bug eggs. About half size. 


Less than one month from hatch- 
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Ficure 13—INGRAM APPLES SHOWING PARIS GREEN BURNING AT BLOSSOM END 


In plat 5, 22.46 per cent of picked apples showed such injury. 


Practically no such damage from 


arsenate of lead. 


except that the late spray applied in 
July, when the second generation eggs 
of codling moth were appearing, was 
omitted, and only the early sprays being 
directed with special reference to the 
curculio were given. As will be seen in 
the last column of the table, there was 
no benefit secured by the additional late 
spray. On the other hand, the three 
sprays applied as indicated in plat 2 gave 
97.6% of the picked apples free from 
curculio crescents, while plat 6, the 
unsprayed block, gave only 54.5% free 
from such injuries. 

In plat 3 the first spraying was given, 
as with the others, after the petals were 
off and before the calyces were closed. 
The appearance of the first codling moth 
eggs of the season was the signal for the 
application of the second spray, and in 
this season followed the first spraying 
about three weeks. In about two weeks 
codling moth eggs of the first genera- 
tion were approaching maximum num- 
bers, at which time the third spraying 
was given. About one month following 
the third spraying, eggs of the 
second generation codling moth 
were seen appearing, and the 
fourth spray was applied. 

Plat 4 received three sprays in 
all, the same sprays that were 
given plat 3, except that the late 
application in July was entirely 
omitted. It will be seen that 


96.5% of the apples at picking 
time in plat 3 were free from 
curculio, while plat 4, sprayed 


only three times, gave 96.2% of 
picked apples with no crescent 
injuries from curculio. The late 
spraying in this case was also 
feund unprofitable, as the three 
early, thorough sprayings yielded 
within one-half of one per cent 


of the results secured against curculio 
with the additional late spray. 

As already noted, the spraying in plats 
1 and 2 was done more especially with 
curculio in mind, and that in plats 3 
and 4 with special reference to the cod- 
ling moth. We find that four sprays on 
plat 1 after the former plan gave 97.5% 
picked apples free from curculio cres- 
cents, and four sprays in plat 3, after the 
latter plan, gave 96.5% picked apples 
without curculio crescents, a difference 
of 1% favoring the former. Again, a 
comparison of plat 2, receiving three 
sprays under the plar, also gave a better 
grade of fruit than three sprays after the 
second plan, the increase in apples free 
from curculio crescents being 1.4%. Thus 
in both sets of comparisons a slight 
increase in fruit free from damage by 
curculio was secured in plats with early 
sprays at short intervals. As stated, in 
the orchard under experiment, the cur- 
culio injuries were naturally more abun- 
dant than were those from codling moth. 

Table V will show the results that were 
secured from the different schemes of 
spraying in preventing codling moth 
injury. The explanation of the dates 
of spraying of these four different plats 
having been given in the description of 
the preceding table, they may be omitted 
here. From Table V it will be seen that 
so far as controlling codling moth is con- 
cerned in this orchard, none of the 
sprays applied late were of any practical 
value, and virtually the same results were 
secured with only early sprays. Three 
sprays, applied as indicated in plats 2 
and 4, each gave better than 99% picked 
apples free from codling moth worm 
holes, though it may also be seen that 
in plat 6 the damage to the picked apples 
from codling moth was only about 15%. 
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No appreciable difference in the results 
between the applications given early in 
the season at short intervals, as in plats 
1 and 2, and those with early sprays, at 
longer intervals, as in plats 3 and 4, was 
to be noticed. 

The results of three early sprays prop- 
erly applied at times indicated in plat 2 
is worthy of special reference at this 
time. Out of 3,419 picked apples, over 
twelve bushels, from plat 2, only six 
apples could be found with worm holes 
from codling moth, or less than one-fifth 
of one per cent. So perfect was the 
result of these early sprayings in filling 
the calyx cups of the apples and prevent- 
ing apples wormy at the calyx end, that 
from a total of 29,380 windfall and picked 
apples from sprayed plats, not one was 
found wormy at the calyx end from cod- 
ling moth, while from 2,469 picked apples 
from unsprayed trees 268 were wormy 
at the calyx, or over 10%. 

Table VI brings together the data for 
both curculio and codling moth on both 
windfall and picked fruit, and combines 
the separate results shown in Tables IV 
and V. Examination shows that, consid- 
ering both pests, the additional late 
spray applied in July gave practically no 
increase in percentage of perfect fruit, 
since the three early applications in all 
plats had been given with almost perfect 
results. In no instance in the experi- 
ment where the early sprays had been 
applied did the additional late sprays in 
July pay for their added expense. 

In the plats sprayed with early appli- 
cations at shorter intervals, as given in 
plats 1 and 2, the results were slightly 
better than when the early sprays were 
separated with longer intervals, as in 
plats 3 and 4, though this would perhaps 
not have been the case had the codling 
moth been more abundant than the cur- 
culio. Comparing plats 1 and 2, sprayed 
after the former plan, with the corre- 
sponding plats 3 and 4 respectively, 
which were sprayed after the latter 
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Ficure 16—DIMPLED APPLES, AS THEY APPEARED ABOUT TWO MONTHS 


AFTER THE HATCHING OF PLANT BUG EGGS. 


method, the difference in each case is 
practically only 1%. The difference in 
this respect may be overlooked when the 
remarkable benefit secured from spray- 
ing in all treated plats as compared with 
the plat receiving no spray is noted. 
Including both windfall and picked fruit, 
96.2% to 97.9% were free from all cod- 
ling moth worm holes or crescent punc- 
tures from curculio. Including both 
windfalls and picked fruit, the unsprayed 
trees yielded only 58.9% free from these 
insect injuries. The picked fruit from 


Ficure 17—DIMPLES FROM TARNISHED PLANT BUG, AS THEY APPEARED 
ABOUT TWO MONTHS AFTER EGG HATCHING. ABOUT ONE-THIRD SIZE 


NATURAL SIZE. 


sprayed plats gave 96.1% to 97.4% free 
from such injury, while 461% of the 
apples remaining upon untreated trees 
at picking time were free from serious 
blemishes caused by one or the other of 
these insects. 

On account of the wormy and stung 
fruit dropping to the ground before 
ripening, the yield of picked apples irom 
the unsprayed plat was much less than 
in the plats treated. From Table VII it 
is seen that 45.5% of the total number 
of apples dropped to the ground before 
picking from the unsprayed trees, while 
from the trees in the four plats treated 
with arsenate of lead 24.4% of the total 
fruit formed dropped. The apparently 
rather high percentage of windfall from 
sprayed trees was due to the small trees, 
in not too vigorous condition, which 
were too heavily loaded, and to several 
high winds at times when apples were 
easily blown off. Notwithstanding this, 
an average increased yield of about 46% 
was secured from the four plats sprayed 
with arsenate of lead. From 63.3% to 
65.7% were the actual ratios represent- 
ing the curculio crescents and codling 
moth worm holes prevented, due to the 
spraying. 

At picking time the fruit which had 
been examined and counted for insect 
blemishes was also given a careful com- 
mercial grading. The No. 1 apples 
were selected from each plat practically 
according to the standard adopted by 
the American Apple Growers’ Congress 
a few years ago. No Ingram which 
passed through a 2%-inch ring, which 
was poorly colored, misshapen, or which 
bore any important mechanical, fungus 
or insect blemishes was placed in the 
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‘No. 1 grade. All others were placed 
with the No. 2 grade. This grading 


made it necessary to class many apples 
from the sprayed plats with the inferior 
grade simply on account of their being 
undersized. although the spraying had 
protected them from insect blemishes or 
fungus diseases. The No. 1 apples from 
the unsprayed block were greatly inferior 
in appearance to the first grade apples 
from the sprayed block, on account of 
their dingy, smoky surface, due to the 
“sooty fungus’ which covered them, and 
which was entirely absent in the sprayed 
plats. @he ratio of No. 1 fruit for the 
sprayed plats. as will be seen in Table 
VII, varied from 58.3% to 77.9% of the 
total yield, while for the unsprayed plat 
only 20.8% of the picked fruit could be 
classed as No. 1, and this was damaged 
in appearance from the “sooty fungus.” 

The first grade fruit from the experi- 
mental blocks was packed in boxes hold- 
ing a little less than a bushel. Most of 
this brought the owner on an average 
about $1.32 per bushel, while the second 
erade fruit brought about one-half as 
much. Using these prices as a basis for 
computation and the yield and ratio of 
first and second grade fruit secured from 
the sprayed and unsprayed plats, it was 
estimated, as shown in the table, that 
the value of the crop was doubled by 
virtue of three sprayings, as given: in 
plat 2, and the increased values secured 
m other plats treated with arsenate of 
lead was almost as great. 

A careful record was kept of the exact 
time required for each application in the 
experiment, as well as the amount of 
spray liquid used. This was done for 
the purpose of balancing, after the fruit 
had been sold, the financial returns 
realized with the cost of the spraying. 
The cost of spray materials was com- 
puted upon a basis of arsenate of lead 
at 12 cents per pound, blue vitriol for 
bordeaux mixture at 6% cents per pound, 
and lime, also used in connection with 
the bordeaux mixture, at %4 cent per 
pound. In computing cost of applying 
the sprays, $5.75 per day was taken as 
a liberal estimate for labor of team and 
three men, and for gasoline and oil 
required to operate the power outfit. 
This placed the wages of each man at 
$1.25 per day. For the sprays, where the 
third man or driver was dispensed with, 
$4.50 per day was taken as a reasonable 

(To be continued in next issue) 
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Showing lower calyx cup with the fleshy stamen 
bars forming a roof above it, as they appear three 
days after the blossoms fall. Figure la shows the 
roof as it appears from above. Figures 2 and 2a 
show the same for an apple ten days later. Note 
the wrinkled condition of the stamen bars. Figures 
3 and 3a show the same for a full grown apple. 
By Professor E. D. Ball. 
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FicurE 18—CROSS SECTION SHOWING INJURY FROM EGG-LAYING OF TARNISHED 
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TABLE I—SUMMARY OF SPRAYING DATA IN PRINCIPAL PLATS 


Plat Size Bearing First Second Third Fourth * Spray 

No. of Plat Trees Spraying Spraying Spraying Spraying Material Used 
al 25x8 rows 128 Apr. 25-May 2 May 12 May 22-23 July 10 Arsenate of lead 
2 25x7 rows 85 Apr. 25-May 2 May 12 May 22-23 Arsenate of lead 
3 25x7 rows 104 Apr. 25-May 2 May 26-27 June 15 July 10-11 Arsenate of lead 
4 25x7 rows 117 Apr. 25-May 2 May 26-27 June 15 Arsenate of lead 
5 27x7 rows 103 Apr. 25-May 2 May 27 June 16 Paris green 
6 40x7 rows 153 Check; not sprayed 


* Formulas used: Arsenate of lead, 2% pounds to 50 gallons of water: paris green, 6 ounces to 50 
gallons of water. Plats 1 to 5, inclusive, received a weak bordeaux mixture in first spray only. 


TABLE IV—ARSENATE OF LEAD AGAINST CURCULIO 


Dates Sprayed: Plat 1—Four sprayings: (1) Petals off; (2) About ten days later; (3) About ten days 
after second; (4) About six weeks after third. Plat 2—Three sprayings: (1) Petals off; (2) About ten 
days later; (3) About ten days after second spraying. Plat 3—Four sprayings: (1) Petals off; (2) About 
three weeks later; (3) About two weeks after second; (4) About four weeks after third. Plat 4—Three 


sprayings: (1) Petals off; (2) About three weeks later; (3) About two weeks after second spraying. 

Counts of Picked Apples Plat t Plat 2 Plat 3 Plat 4 *Plat 6 
Mofalenumiber=picke dane se eeee eee rere ttre 8969 3419 2189 4737 2469 
Number with (curculio) crescents) sss see eee sees. 230 85 78 180 1125 
Per cent free from curculio crescents.............. 97.5 97.6 96.5 96.2 54.5 

* Plat 6—Check; not sprayed. 

TABLE V—ARSENATE OF LEAD AGAINST CODLING MOTH 
Dates and number of times sprayed, same as given in Table IV. 

Counts of Picked Apples Plat 1 Plat 2 Plat 3 Plat 4 *Plat 6 
Motalinumbers picked eemaeer eee reieree el: 8969 3419 2189 4737 2469 
Number with codling moth worm holes............. 4 6 3 13 368 
Per cent free from codling moth worm holes....... 99.55 99.83 99.86 99.87 85.50 


* Plat 6—Check; not sprayed. 


TABLE VI—ARSENATE OF LEAD AGAINST CURCULIO AND CODLING MOTH 
For dates and number of times sprayed, see Tables I and IV 


Apples Counted Plat 1 Plat 2 Plat 3 Plat 4 *Plat 6 
LOIS coadasdhoovoquatooobonucooborduoosbuUoUDdeD 10736 4564 3094 6442 4534 
(WALES 65 among rene co Obed dine. cAd OOS CAOeES 1767 1145 905 1705 2065 
[2a Fare re ale ee ch eR aie cha AAO oats REL oreo na Cher eReRD Ee 8969 3419 2189 4737 2469 

Per cent apples free from curculio crescents and codling moth worm holes 
ROAG cS eoacneedses boa Dede ONS Glos omg HE Oatee a eee 97.4 97.6 96.9 96.2 58.9 
Witt d Pall sie renin iaycteteus teas cee remagekeectciers nelene ie ehiow arte felevacs 97.2 98.3 98.2 96.7 74.4 
Pickedti cies cieenereyal ey ices oh neanry seN ae ee day cues snes pavel ete 97.4 97.4 96.3 96.1 46.1 


* Plat 6—Check; not sprayed. 


TABLE VII—RATIO OF WINDFALLS TO PICKED APPLES; PROPORTION OF GRADES AND 
VALUE OF FRUIT FROM SPRAYED AND UNSPRAYED PLATS 
For dates and number of times sprayed, see Tables I and IV 


Apples Counted Plat 1 Plat 2 Plat 3 Plat 4 *Plat 6 
ROS concnoodchonceccocnccucencoubeEooooodI noes 10736 4564 3094 6442 4534 
Whintd fall Seve ice sasier seen oto Sr ene ara si neescs cuceverensec cnt 1767 1145 905 1705 2065 
Per centrom windtallsmotstotalemmrryeipiei prey 16.5 Pian il 29.3 26.5 455 
Per cent increase from spray in yield of picked fruit 64.0 45.0 36.0 40.0 aiEhd 

Commercial grading of picked fruit 
Teall WEEMS ccoatgocsecooobocHoundeogeeoRboooDaCS 25.4 12.2 12.2 16.5 1-2 
INOW 2ieradexibushelsaemmrcrr ie ie eto eee 10.6 ODT 4.2 6.5 inf 
INowleenadembushelsheerra-cieeiear error ree rrh= « 14.8 9.5 8.0 10.0 i 
Pte @Giair OH INO} IL AEG. .05oo00e cobonucecdoesosuTe 58.3 77.9 65.6 60.6 20.8 
Curculio, codling moth injuries meena per cent. 65.4 65.7 64.5 63.3 eG 
Walitestineredsediatimesaysecrearcirsiticia aeieleciciatare 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.8 


* Plat 6— Check; not sprayed. 
(To be continued in next issue) 
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ABSORPTION OF ARSENIC BY APPLES FROM SPRAY 


BY PROF. P. J. OGARA, PATHOLOGIST AND ENTOMOLOGIST, MEDFORD, OREGON 


URING the past three years the 

writer has been working on a 

peculiar spotting of apples, which 
he now strongly believes to be caused 
by arsenate of lead. The first cases of 
this spotting were seen in shipments 
from Southern Oregon, and, later, upon 
investigation, it was found that the 
trouble was more or less general. Dur- 
ing the past season almost every dis- 
trict in the United States has experi- 
enced more or less of this trouble, so 
that it cannot be classed as belonging 
entirely to the arid or semi-arid fruit 
belts. Some three years ago Mr. M. B. 
Waite, pathologist of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, called attention to 
the trouble, and ventured the opinion 
that it might be caused by soluble 
arsenic, or perhaps impurities in the 
lead arsenate. However, Mr. Waite did 
not make any chemical analyses in order 
to determine the truth of his hypothesis. 
About the same time the writer took up 
the problem, and it has been under 
investigation during the past three sea- 
sons. It is not the purpose of this paper 
to give all the experimental data, but to 
merely state a few of the facts that have 
been observed, and to give, if possible, 
a reasonable remedy, so as to insure 
against the trouble in the future. Later 
the matter will be published in full. 

A careful examination of the spotted 
apples shows that only the epidermal 
and sub-epidermal cells are injured, so 
that the injury may be said to be only 
skin deep. The spotting may be only a 
peculiar red mottling, with more or less 
distinct outlines, or it may be entirely 
black, with distinct margins. It varies, 
however, with the different varieties, 
and there are all gradations of injury. 
This injury may appear before the fruit 


Bose pear tree which was nearly girdled by blight. 
When blight was cut out less than one-quarter of 


an inch of living bark was left. Note the bridge 

grafts which saved the tree. Two crops of fruit 

have been grown since the blight was removed. 

Tree now healthy. Read article in November issue 
by Professor P. J. O’Gara. 


is harvested, depending upon the season, 
but in most cases it becomes apparent 
only after the apples have been packed 
and have remained in storage for a 


has been indicated above, we have found 
approximately the same gradations of 


injury, from the red coloration to the 
burned appearance, with this exception, 


APPLES SHOWING ARSENICAL INJURY 


short time. The spot in no way resem- 
bles the “Baldwin Spot,” which is always 
to be found affecting the tissues beneath 
the epidermis, and which may go to a 
considerable depth in the flesh of the 
fruit. The Baldwin Spot is a physio- 
logical trouble, and is due to the abstrac- 
tion of water from the cells. In the 
Baldwin Spot the epidermis usually 
remains intact, although the cells beneath 
it may have become disorganized. It 
has been thought by many that the pecu- 
liar spotting in storage was due princi- 
pally to climatic or cultural conditions, 
or to late harvesting and over-ripeness. 
It has also been thought that only the 
fruits from weak trees, or trees grown 
without any cultivation, developed this 
trouble. However, in my experience 
during the past three years, I have found 
almost the reverse to be true. In one 
particular orchard, with the trees in the 
very best condition, and which grew 
prize fruit, the greatest amount of injury 


was found. On the other hand, an 
orchard of a few trees, which had 
received no spray treatments for the 


past two years, and which had received 
no other attention, did not develop a 
single spotted fruit excepting those that 
were purposely sprayed with a soluble 
arsenical for experimental purposes. 
That small quantities of an arsenical 
in solution will tend to produce a red- 
dish color in fruits is well known. This 
fact has been shown by experiments 
with peaches, the results being that the 
sprayed fruit showed a very high color 
externally, and, besildes, the flesh was 
even a deep red as far as the pit. It has 
also been shown that the maturity of the 
fruit was hastened by the spray. An 
amount of soluble arsenic above what 
would produce this intense color caused 
burning of the fruit. In the apple, as 


that the injury does not extend nearly 
so far into the sub-epidermal tissues. 
The fact that arsenic in the soluble 
form may be absorbed by apples was 
easily shown by careful qualitative tests. 
These tests included not only the char- 
acteristic March test, but other tests as 
well. A very large number of qualitative 
tests were made of apparently sound, 
red-spotted and black-spotted apples” 
which were known to have been sprayed 
with lead arsenate of certain brands. In 
every case appreciable quantities of 
arsenic were found. Specimens were 


Bose pear tree showing a bad case of body blight, 


which has been cut out. Note the bridge graft 

which connects the healthy tissue above and below 

the limits of infection. Read article in November 
issue by Professor P. J. O’Gara. 
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‘then sent to the Bureau of Chemistry. 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and careful quantitative tests for 
arsenic were made. The apples, upon 
receipt, were carefully washed and wiped 
off so as to remove all arsenic that might 
have adhered to the skin of the apples, 
and thus leave only the arsenic that 
had penetrated the tissues. Ten-gram 
samples of the skins of both Newtown 
and Spitzenbergs varieties and ten-gram 
samples of the apparently sound skin of 
the same varieties were examined for 
arsenic. The samples taken necessarily 
included not only the epidermal and sub- 
epidermal tissues, but a considerable 
amount of the flesh, which did not neces- 
sarily contain any arsenic. This was 
done in order to be sure that all the 
arsenic was taken. The result of the 
analysis showed that the black and red 
spots contained from 0.03 to 0.05 milli- 
grams, while the apparently sound skins 
showed 0.025 milligrams of arsenic. No 
doubt the concentration of arsenic about 
the injured spots is much greater than 
analysis show, but, even with the large 
part of unspotted skin included in the 
analysis, the badly spotted fruits show 
approximately twice as much arsenic as 
the apparently sound fruit. 

One analysis of very badly spot- 
ted Spitzenbere showed a quantity - of 
arsenic, which, caluculated as arsenic 
oxid (Asg Os), equaled about 0.3 milli- 
grams, or aproximately 0.005 grains. As 
will be seen, the amount of arsenic is 
rather small, and there would be no 
danger of serious poisoning even if such 
apples were eaten. However, without 
careful wiping, there is no doubt there 
might be some slight stomachic disturb- 
ances if three or four such apples were 
eaten at one time. The chances for 
poisoning are so remote, however, that 
they are hardly worth considering, since 
it is known that it requires about 0.005 
grams to have a marked effect. 


SAN JOSE SCALE AND ITS WORK 
Peach twig, moderately infested, show- 


ing male and female scale. 


Enlarged 
four times 
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Knowing that the apples will absorb 
arsenic in a soluble form, the efforts of 
manutacturers of lead arsenate should be 
toward producing a compound not only 
with the least amount of soluble arsenic 


“present, but so made that any soluble 


sulphides, chlorides or carbonates in the 
water used to apply it will not cause 
the arsenic to go into solution. Without 
going into the matter technically, and 
which would be beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average reader, it may be 
stated that when disodium arsenate and 
lead nitrate or lead acetate are combined, 
under varying conditions, three forms of 
lead arsenate are known to occur as a 
result of the combination. These are 
the ortho arsenate (Pb3 (As O4) 2), pyro 
arsenate (Pbg Asg O7) and the meta 
arsenate ( (Pb H As O34) 2). The first 
contains the smallest percentage of 
arsenic oxid (Asez Os), but is, neverthe- 
less, the best combination, since it does 
not readily give up free arsenic in the 
presence of neutral and alkaline solvents. 
Strictly ortho arsenate of lead will be 
nearly pure if it contains 1214% arsenic 
oxid (with 50% water). Commercial 
samples will range somewhere near 12%, 
or perhaps a little less. Lead arsenate 
containing above 12%4% to 14% arsenic 
oxid may be regarded as mixtures of 
ortho and pyro (or meta), containing 
from 10% to 50% of the latter com- 
compounds. Above 14% arsenic oxid 
the ortho content becomes almost a neg- 
ligible quantity, at least this is true when 
the sample shows 15%. Any arsenate of 
lead which shows more than 16% arsenic 
oxid may be regarded as unmixed with 
ortho arsenate. These percentages are 
to be understood as analysis of leads 
having 50% water. 

It is a common mistake with most 
growers to select that brand of arsenate 
of lead which contains the largest per- 
centage of arsenate, no matter what the 
water content may be. Manufacturers 
are equally at fault in stating that the 
arsenic content should be high in order 
that it may be effective in controlling 
codling moth. Many brands are sold 


DURING SPRAYING TIME IN THE ORCHARD OF W. F. HURST, BOISE, IDAHO 


purely on the basis of their high arsenic 
content without any regard to the form 
in which the arsenic has entered into 
combination with the lead.  Further- 
more, it is a well known fact that several 
brands are acid arsenates, and they 
could not be otherwise, considering their 
chemical formula. It must be under- 
stood by both the grower and the manu- 
facturer that it is not the excessive per- 
centages of arsenic that are wanted, but 
rather a timely and proper application of 
this important insecticide’ correctly com- 
pounded. Personally I would rather use 
an ortho arsenate containing 12% of 
arsenic oxid than one having three or 
four per cent more. I would be just as 
sure of results in controlling the moth, 
and at the same time would feel safe that 
no injury would result. 

In closing I may say that I would 
advocate the use of at least one pound 
of lime (unslaked) with each pound of 
lead arsenate. This addition of lime will 
have a tendency to neutralize any arsen- 
ate which would otherwise have a burn- 
ing effect. The .use of combination 
sprays is certainly not prohibitive. It 
has been shown that the combination of 
lead arsenate with lime-sulphur in the 
control of both codling moth and scab, 
as well as the combination of iron sul- 
phide and lead arsenate in the control of 
apple mildew and codling moth have 
generally resulted favorably. This is 
particularly true in the latter combina- 
tion, which has been used to a very great 
extent in the Pajaro Valley, California, 
and to a lesser extent in the Rogue River 
Valley, Oregon. In the Pajaro Valley it 
has been shown that the addition of iron 
sulphide to an inferior brand of lead 
arsenate has really lessened the injury to 
the fruit and foliage. This is more or 
less true of any sulphur compound when 
mixed with the arsenate of lead. 

In the preparation of this article I am 
particularly indebted to the U. S. Bureau 
of Chemistry and to Mr. W. H. Volck, 
horticultural commissioner and entomol- 
ogist for Santa Cruz County, California, 
for valuable data and assistance. 
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PREPARATION AND USE of LIME-SULPHUR SOLUTION 


BY J. P. STEWART, EXPERIMENTAL HORTICULTURE, STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


ture, is just now in a state of 

transition. This transition involves 
the breaking away from bordeaux mix- 
ture and the whole list of copper sprays 
which have served for more than a quar- 
ter of a century as fungicides and the 
taking up of what may become an equal 
list of sulphur sprays. It also involves 
the abandonment of old formulas and 
processes for making the latter sprays 
and the substitution of more definite, 
economical and less disagreeable meth- 
ods. Just how complete the transition 
will be can hardly be predicted now. But 
this much is certain, that, whereas, two 
years ago we might easily have told how 
best to spray a tree, today we must wait 
for further results before this question 
can be finally answered. 

Among these coming sprays the clear 
concentrated lime-sulphur solution will 
undoubtedly occupy a leading place. In 
commercial form this solution already 
has a satisfactory insecticidal record of 
some seven or eight years. In the new 
home preparation it has an excellent 
record both as an insecticide and fungi- 
cide, being first used by Cordley of the 
Oregon Station in 1907. Realizing the 
importance of this work, in the latter part 
of 1908, the writer undertook to deter- 
mine the essential features of the prep- 
aration of storable lime-sulphur solu- 
tions, and, if possible, render their use 
available to orchardists. 

In breif, the results of this study are 
as follows: In the making of a storable 
lime-sulphur at home we must first get 
the formula right. This is accomplished 


S PRAYING, as applied to horticul- 


by using one pound of good lime, one 
containing 90 to 95 per cent calcium oxid 
and as little magnesium as possible; two 
pounds of sulphur and one gallon, or a 
little more, of water; boiling it all down 
so as to have about one gallon of total 
product at the close. This 1-2-1 formula 
can be made up in any quantity, merely 
noting that the pounds of lime and the 
gallons of final product are the same in 
number, while the pounds of sulphur are 
just twice as many. 

The kind of sulphur may be either 
flour, flowers, or “powdered commercial” 
at least 99'4% pure. The last named is 
probably most desirable, with the flour 
next, on account of cheapness and the 
somewhat lessened tendency to form 
pellets in the process of mixing. 

The utensils needed are a cooker, 
measuring stick, strainer and hydrometer. 
Their total cost need not exceed $15. 
They are described in detail in our Bul- 
letin 92 of July, 1909, so that it will suffice 
here to say that the cooker may be of 
either iron or wood, and use either bot- 
tom heat or steam. If steam is used it 
is preferable for accurate work that it 
be in closed coils, rather than live steam, 
at least in the latter stages of the 
process. This is merely because it is 
desirable that the final volume be under 
control and be decreasing rather than 
increasing. Steam jacketed kettles with 
mechanical agitators are available, and 
they work very nicely indeed. But where 
storage is not considered and lower 
densities are permissible there is no 
objection to making the material with 
the use of live steam throughout. 


In making fifty gallons of concentrate 
the procedure is as follows: 

Materials—50 pounds best stone lime 
(not over 10% impurities), 100 pounds 
sulphur (kind stated above), reduced to 
50 to 55 gallons of total product at finish. 

Put ten gallons of water in kettle and 
start fire. Place lime in kettle. After 
slaking is well started add the dry sul- 
phur and mix thoroughly, adding enough 
water to maintain a thin paste, which 
requires about five gallons. After the 
slaking and mixing are completed add 
water to the height of 50 gallons on the 
measuring stick and bring to a boil, and 
stir until the sulphury scum practically 
disappears. Then add water (preferably, 
but not necessarily, hot) to the 60-gallon 
height and boil again to 50 gallons if 
storage space is limited. If it is not lim- 
ited a little more water may be added 
the third time and boiling stopped at 
about 55 gallons. The material should 
be kept well stirred, especially during the 
early stages of the process, and any 
lumps of sulphur or lime should be thor- 
oughly broken up. 

The time of boiling should be until the 
sulphur granules are evidently dissolved. 
This fact is best determined by dipping 
and slowly pouring some of the material, 
under close observation. In many cases 
we have obtained as complete dissolving 
of the sulphur in less than forty minutes 
of actual boiling as was obtained by any 
time up to two and a half hours. In gen- 
eral, a period of forty to sixty minutes 
of actual boiling should be safe and suffh-— 
cient to put the sulphur into solution. 
But the amount of sulphites and sul- 


SPRAYING IN A BEARING ORCHARD IN THE FAMOUS YAKIMA VALLEY, WASHINGTON 
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SPRAYING SCENE IN THE HOOD RIVER VALLEY, OREGON 


phates, and, therefore, the sediment, are 
undoubtedly increased by unduly pro- 
longed boiling. Hence the amount of 
water added in the third addition should 
be so regulated as to permit the neces- 
sary boiling, and just reach the desired 
volume at the close. This gives the least 
sediment, and the regulation can be easily 
accomplished after a few trials. 

The finished product may be imme- 
diately poured or strained into a barrel 
or settling tank. The straining is merely 
a safeguard to prevent possible clogging 
due to imperfect materials or failure to 
break lumps in the sulphur. When prop- 
erly made the amount of sediment left in 
the strainer is insignificant. To avoid 
any considerable loss of materials it may 
be washed with part of the water used 
in making the next lot, simply pouring 
the water through the strainer into the 
kettle, and any lumps of sulphur discov- 
ered may be broken up and used again. 

The sediment is apparently of no value 
as a Spray material against insects, hence 
its volume and removal, especially in the 
commercial preparations, become mat- 
ters of importance. It is composed very 
largely sulphites and sulphates of cal- 
cium, together with the magnesium, iron, 
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aluminum and other insoluble impurities 
in the lime and sulphur used. Its volume 
is affected chiefly by the ratio of lime- 
sulphur, the purity of materials and the 
time of boiling. Its relative volume also 
naturally increases with the density of 
the product. Made as described above 
its actual volume apparently runs from 
5% to 9% of the total product. 

In the home preparation the difficulty 
of its economic removal and its fine- 
ness and apparent lack of objectionable 
mechanical qualities, except in displacing 
valuable materials, have led us to disre- 
gard it. If desired, however, it may be 
removed by letting the product settle for 
about a day, drawing off the clear por- 
tion and straining the remainder through 
a moderately fine cloth inside of the 
strainer. The sludge may then be washed 
free of any further valuable materials in 
the manner stated above. 

If properly handled lime-sulphur prep- 
arations apparently can be preserved 
indefinitely. Ordinary changes in tem- 
perature have little effect on them. But 
they are very sensitive to a number of 
other influences. Continued exposure to 
air, for example, results in the develop- 
ment of a crust of solids of varying 


thickness. This is prevented by cutting 
off the exposure to air, either by an oil 
covering or by immediate storage in 
tight closed vessels, filling them com- 
pletely. When the crust does develop it 
can be skimmed off with a fine screen and 
readily redissolved by heating either in 
water or in the concentrate itself. 

These solutions are also decomposed 
by a number of other things. Acids, car- 
bon dioxid, certain arsenicals, and even 
extra lime put in as a marker, all appear 
more or less rapidly to break down the 
lime-sulphur combination. This is by no 
means always fatal in practical results, 
but we believe it is to be avoided when 
possible. Most of them can be avoided 
by elimination. 

In the case of arsenicals, however, 
their addition is necessary if the material 
is to be used as a summer fungicide. 
The addition of arsenate of lead results 
in very rapid decomposition, both of 
itself and the lime-sulphur. The result- 
ing compounds seem to give good results 
practically, however, so that we cannot 
entirely condemn the process just at 
present. But it seems to be a very waste- 
ful process, especially when we can 
obtain the same poisoning power in 
another arsenical—the arsenite of lime— 
for about one-sixth the cost. The latter 
arsenical also is practically stable in the 
lime-sulphur solution. It has been in use 
to a greater or less extent for a long 
time in connection with other fungicides, 
but has been limited by a tendency to 
burn foliage. This is practically avoided 
by making it up with a slight modifica- 
tion of the Kedzie formula, the method 
being described in the above mentioned 
bulletin of the Pennsylvania Station. 
The use of paris green in this solution, 
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we believe to be undesirable, with 
nothing to commend it. 

In the application of any concentrate, 
either home-made or commercial, it is 
essential that a definite method of dilu- 
tion be followed. Two solutions may 
look exactly alike and yet differ widely 
in density, so that any accurate method 
must be based primarily on the density 
of the concentrate that is being diluted. 
Moreover, we believe that recommenda- 
tions based on the density of diluted 
spray are preferable to those based on 
the number of dilutions, even when 
accompanied by a statement of the con- 
centrate’s density. 

Accurate dilution is very simple and 
easily accomplished with the aid of a 
hydrometer having the specific gravity 
scale. Sprays of any desired density may 
be obtained from any concentrate by 
simply getting the reading of the con- 
centrate and dividing the decimal of this 
reading by the decimal of the spray 
desired. For example, if the reading 
of the concentrate is 1.27 (about 31° 
Beaume), to get a spray of 1.03 density 
we divide the .27 by .03 and obtain nine, 
which is the number of dilutions required, 
and which, of course, is obtained by add- 
ing eight volumes of water. In this we 
are simply applying the general fact that 
the densities of solutions heavier than 
water vary inversely with the number of 
dilutions. 

This method gives final sprays of 
definite density, and the importance of 
this is obvious when we consider the 
relatively small margins between safe 
and unsafe densities in the use of these 
solutions on foliage. 

With Beaume hydrometers the dilu- 
tions are obtained indirectly either by 
conversion into the specific gravity scale 
or by means of a special dilution table. 
In the latter case, however, a table is 


likely to be needed for each density of 
spray desired. 
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THE PEACH BORER AND ITS WORK. 
The “borer” and its cocoon at root crown of two-year-old peach tree 


The following table gives the uses of 
the lime-sulphur spray as far as our 
present knowledge extends: 


Insect or Disease 


While it is believed that the densities 
recommended in this table will generally 
prove efficient and safe where pure solu- 


Spraying Times Density 


Sera) JOSS SeallOssosacdaocoscbecn 


@yster shell) scale... --.-..--.-- 


Trees dormant, but best in fall 


ANE IMEC MING {HOE 55000005000000 


1.03 for regular annual control; 1.04 
in bad cases, especially on old 
apple trees 
02 


or spring 


BIGICGE HMMS Goodnoosoagn0000000 
Pikepate Wee PYES osonoascencsaccc 
Regeln leas? Ckillo soa cocaaoaudnus 


Just before buds open.......... 


1.03 to 1.04; the latter strength for 
aphis eggs (Col. Bull. 133:27) 


Applevandi pean iscablynce cre 
Apple worm (add arsenical in 
(2) and (3) 


(1) Blossoms beginning to show 


1.01; may be varied by .002 or more 
pink either way, as results direct 
eae a week after petals 

all 


(3) About three weeks later.... 


Cherny ICM SxwOisoosoccacaadoes 


Three sprayings, a month apart, 


Spi z : d 1.01, or slightly weaker 
beginning with signs of infec- 
tion 


Peach scab and brown rot of 
stone fruits (experimental as 
yet) 


PROFESSOR W. M. SCOTT, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
SPRAYING IN HIS PEACH ORCHARD AT SLEEPY CREEK, WEST VIRGINIA 


The “Friend” power sprayer being used 


(1) Three or four weeks after 
(2) Half way between (1) and 
3) 


(3) Two weeks before fruit ripens 


1.003 to 1.005; may be varied .001 
either way, as results direct. On 
peaches and plums, limited trials 
only, testing effect on foliage by 
applying to a few trees several 
days before regular applications 


petals fall 
(3 


tions are used, yet occasional injury has 
occurred from third and fourth applica- 
tions when the earlier applications of the 
same strength of spray had proved 
entirely safe. The presence of salt in 
some of the commercial preparations 
makes caution desirable in using them 
upon foliage. Also, the abundance of 
the application may frequently affect the 
amount of foliage injury nearly as much 
as the density of spray applied. 

As compared with our other leading 
sprays, the advantages of the storable, 
home-made lime-sulphur are conspicu- 
ous. In total cost, including the making, 
it will produce a 1.03 scale spray for 
about three-fourths of a cent, or less, per 
gallon, while the commercial prepara- 
tions usually cost two cents or more. 
The known absence of superfluous, and 
possibly harmful, ingredients is also of 
some importance. For apple scab it does 
not “russet”’ the fruit; it can be made 
up beforehand, and in proper strengths 
costs about one-quarter of a cent per 
gallon. Bordeaux (4-4-50), on the other 
hand, russets fruit, is not storable and 
costs about one-half cent per gallon. 
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FUNGOUS DISEASES OF FRUITS—-THEIR REMEDIES 


BY W. S. BALLARD, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE successful horticulturist uncon- 
sciously acquires, by his daily asso- 
ciation, a mental picture of what 
he considers a typical form of the par- 
ticular kind of trees, bushes or vines he 
is growing. He becomes so expert in his 
judgment that he quickly recognizes any 
abnormal appearance, and immediately 
begins to search for the possible cause. 

He is particularly interested in pro- 
ducing fruit that is as good, or a little 
better, than the best in his section, or 
any section that he can learn of, and he 
is not satisfied until he has acquired that 
goal, or has come as near it as possible. 
The disease problem is one of the chief 
factors that claims his attention in this 
endeavor to produce the best grade of 
fruit. With our present facilities for 
transcontinental shipment and the fre. 
quent introduction of fruit or plants from 
various parts of the world, there is an 
ever present possibility of introducing 
new pests to add to those already pres- 
ent, and the successful enforcement of 
quarantine laws is our chief protection 
against these foreign introductions. We 
may feel thankful that it occasionally 
happens that a new pest does not thrive 
in its new environment, but it frequently 
happens that the new environment is 
more congenial than the old. 

When the pest problem asserts itself as 
a controlling factor in the agriculture of 
any locality the ability to grow crops 
then becomes largely a matter of the suc- 
cess of the methods of overcoming such 
pests, and the willingness of the growers 
to adopt the proper practice and carry it 
out thoroughly and strictly in accordance 
with the proper recommendations. 

One of the chief methods of fruit pest 
control is spraying; and the investigator 
of these troubles in continually endeav- 
oring to impress upon the grower the 
three very important factors in success- 
ful spraying: First, the proper material 


must be used in the proper strength; 
second, the work must be done at the 
proper time, and, third, it must be done 
thoroughly and in the proper manner. 
It is correctly said that the pest prob- 
lem in the United States is largely instru- 


fungus. The so-called California peach 
blight is caused by another fungus, and 
still another one produces peach leaf 
curl. Root rot is commonly caused by 
one of the toadstool fungi, and pear 


blight by one of that large group of 
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mental in making apple growing a 
profitable business, for the grower who 
is not willing to fight soon ceases to be 
a commercial grower, and if there were 
no difficulties connected with the busi- 
ness the profits would be proportionately 
small. 

Of the various types of fruit diseases, 
we are concerned in this discussion with 
those caused by fungi. The fungi con- 
stitute a large group in the plant king- 
dom. They are plants just as surely as 
are the grape vine or the peach tree upon 
which some of them grow parasitically 
and produce disease. 

Apple scab is caused by a fungus 
growing in the outer layers of the skin 
of the fruit, and also in the leaves. Pear 
scab is of a similar nature, but is caused 
by a different, though very similar, 
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organisms called bacteria. The fungus 
group is, therefore, a very large one, 
including, indeed, probably as many dif- 
ferent species as all the rest of the plant 
world together; and when we speak of 
the fungus diseases of plants we refer to 
the diseases caused by the members of 
this group. 

It is often supposed that rain in itself 
is the cause of these plant diseases, or 
that rain causes fungi. The progressive 
fruit grower is rapidly coming to realize 
that these are mistaken ideas. The dis- 
eases are usually produced by fungi; but 
the damp weather merely makes it pos- 


sible for the fungus to grow, just as 
moisture is required to start garden 
seed, for the fungus plant grows from 


little bodies called spores, which corre- 
spond in function to the seeds of higher 
plants, and the rain enables these spores 
to germinate and give rise to the fungus 
plant, just as it enables corn to sprout 
and eventually give rise to the corn 
plant. The spores are microscopic in 
size and are easily blown about by the 
wind, so in an orchard or a_ locality 
where, for instance, peach blight has 
been prevalent we may be sure that the 
spores of the peach blight fungus are 
well distributed through the trees; and 
when the proper conditions of moisture 
and temperature arise an outbreak of the 
disease will occur unless spray material 
is already present to kill the young 
fungus plant as soon as the spore ger- 
minates and before it gains entrance to 
the peach twigs. For, once is has 
worked its way into the inner tissues of 
the bark it is protected, and no spray 
applied to the outside can have any effect 
in killing it. Thus it comes that we 
must spray for peach blight in the fall, 
before the rains set in. 

The first attempts at spraying were 
made by the growers themselves. Such 
men no doubt had very little informa- 
tion or conception of the real nature or 
cause of the particular diseases they were 
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trying to control, and they were, there- 
fore, compelled to exercise their ingenu- 
ity in an attempt to find a remedy; and, 
indeed, some of the supposed remedies 
employed during the sixteen and seven- 
teen hundreds were very ingenious. 

Among the great array of common 
substances early experimented with it 
would be strange if some valuable rem- 
edy had not been found; and thus, in 
1821, sulphur was recommended in Eng- 
land for peach mildew, and sulphur is 
today probably our best fungicide for 
that class of diseases called muldews. 
As early as 1833 we find what is essen- 
tially a weak lime-sulphur solution rec- 
ommended in this country for mildews. 
Up to 1880, however, no very satisfactory 
remedies were in use for the fungous 
diseases, with the exception, perhaps, of 
sulphur in various forms, as mentioned 
for midews. About 1880 a more or less 
systematic search for substances having 
fungicidal properties was taken up by 
French investigators, and the matter was 
soon sifted down to the employment of 
copper compounds; and of various classes 
of substances so far tested copper com- 
pounds still remain as the most gener- 
ally potent fungicides. In 1882 the value 
of bordeaux mixture, made by combining 
lime and blue stone or copper sulphate, 
was discovered by accident in France, 
and it proved to be such a generally val- 
uable remedy and stimulated such an 
array of investigations of plant diseases 
that we may say the serious study of the 
subject of plant disease control began 
about that time—twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. 

Within a few years after the discovery 
of bordeaux the treatment of plant dis- 
eases began to receive attention in this 
country. Black rot of the grape, that 
was causing trouble in France, was like- 
wise damaging the crops in the Eastern 
states, and in 1885 the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture published its first 
two circulars on fungous diseases. They 
dealt with the treatment of downy mildew 
and black rot of grapes. Up to 1890 less 
than a dozen different plant diseases had 
received the attention of the Federal 
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SPRAYING IN ONE OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL ORCHARDS IN 
WENATCHEE VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


Department of Agriculture. The work 
had hardly commenced. Within recent 
years, however, the combined efforts of 
the various state experiment stations 
and of the federal department has pro- 
duced a remarkable array of work, and 
we may feel assured that no European 
country has made anything like the 
showing we have in the practical control 
of horticultural pests. 

To illustrate, the Ohio Experiment 
Station has recently issued a bulletin 
called “A Brief Hand Book of the Dis- 
eases of Cultivated Plants in Ohio.” In 
it are briefly discussed over four hundred 
different diseases, practically all of which 
occur in that state, and nearly all are of 
fungus origin. The apple claims twenty- 
four of these, the peach eighteen and the 
pear ten. 


Some of these Eastern troubles will 


no doubt reach the Pacific Coast in time, 
but many of them that are of serious 
consequence there will not cause by any 
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means the same amount of damage in 
California. Brown rot, for instance, is 
capable of destroying seventy-five per 
cent of the peach crop in Georgia in less 
than a week if a series of damp, warm 
days come at about the picking time. 
Brown rot exists in California, but it will 
never become a serious pest of stone 
fruits because the dry summer weather 
will not allow it to develop. On the 
other hand, the apple powdery mildew 
seems to find the environment of the 
arid West more conducive to its develop- 
ment than are the conditions east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Other examples 
might be cited of the relative severity of 
a given disease in different localities. 


Considering some of the fruit diseases 
of this state, let us review briefly our 
knowledge of the commoner ones, and 
their methods of control. 


One disease that is common to a large 
number of fruits is root rot. Peaches, 
apricots, almonds and apples are fre- 
quently destroyed by this malady. Some 
blocks of apples in this valley have been 
very seriously attacked. When a tree 
is once affected it is almost sure to go 
sooner or later. As mentioned before, 
the usual type of root rot found in Cali- 
fornia is caused by a form commonly 
called the oak tree fungus, or toadstool 
fungus, and many orchardists recall oak 
trees standing in the locality where trees 
have since died out in their orchards. 
The fungus is one of the toadstool group, 
and in damp springs large patches of 
toadstools are frequently seen coming up 
around the base of a tree that is being 
rapidly killed. The disease may be 
quite easily recognized on examining the 
crown and roots of the tree, for if the 
root rot is present it can be detected by 
the white fibrous layer of fungus threads, 
or mycelium, as it is called, occupying 
the region of the cambium layer, just 
between the bark and the wood. Some- 
times the outer surface of the roots is 
flecked here and there with bits of the 
white mycelium. The inner bark dies 
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and turns brown, and the toadstool odor 
is usually very distinct in this dead 
bark. The parasite probably gains an 
entrance by some of the smaller roots 
or through bruises of the larger ones, 
and gradually progesses until it has 
involved the whole root system. The 
fungus appears to be capable of living 
in the soil for quite a period of years 
after the tree has died, and for this rea- 
son it is very uncertain business to 
replant in spaces where trees have died 
out, at least for several years. Replanted 
trees sometimes grow for five or six 
years and then succumb. It is common 
to see apples, peaches and almonds 
infected and killed within a year from 
the time of resetting. It happens that 
the pear root is resistant to this root 
rot fungus, hence pears may be used for 
replanting if desired. When root rot 
destroys one or two trees in an orchard 
it is usually noticed that within a few 
years others near by commence to die 
out, and the area gradually enlarges. 
This spreading is brought about by the 
fungus slowly growing through the soil 
and continually encroaching on new ter- 
ritory. Undoubtedly, too, the cultivating 
tools help to carry the decaying roots 
from the diseased to the healthy parts 
of the orchard. When a tree is seen to 
be dying from this cause it should be 
immediately removed and the roots dug 
out as much as possible and carried away 
from the orchard. The practice of 
removing the tree as soon as it is seen 
to be infected will help in checking the 
rapidity of advance upon the healthy 
trees. It is perhaps.a good plan to allow 
the holes where trees have been removed 
to stand open, so as to dry out, for this 
may kill some of the disease material. 
Putting lime in the holes is of question- 
able value. 

Regarding the peach, there are two 
common diseases in California, both of 


which are very easily controlled by 
spraying. Peach leaf curl has been 
known for many years in this state. 


Some varieties, as the Lovell, are par- 


‘ done much to reduce the trouble. 
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SHOWING ONE OF THE MANY USES TO WHICH THE ENGINE ON THE 
POWER SPRAYER MAY BE PUT 


ticularly subject to it. 
spraying and the dry springs that have 
occurred for the past three years have 


The thorough 


The 
remedy is spraying with bordeaux or 
lime-sulphur solution in the spring as the 
buds swell. 


The other common peach disease is 
the California peach blight. As _ pre- 
viously pointed, its control requires, in 
in the first place, a thorough fall spray- 
ing before the hard rains set in, and 
this can just as well be put on as soon 
as the foliage is off the trees. Spraying 
and weather conditions have greatly 
reduced peach blight within the past 
few years, but when the trouble was at 
its height it was demonstrated that 
bordeaux gave somewhat better results 
than lime-sulphur solution in its con- 
trol. At the present time the disease 
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has been so thoroughly reduced that 
lime-sulphur will no doubt prove thor- 
oughly efficient for fall work this sea- 
son if the grower wishes to use that 
spray. 

To make a thorough clean up, a sec- 
ond spraying should be applied in the 
spring as the buds swell. This is also 
the time for the peach curl and the peach 
moth spraying. The University Experi- 
ment Station has demonstrated the 
thorough efficiency of lime-sulphur in 
controlling peach moth when applied at 
the time the buds are swelling. All 
things considered, an effective and very 
valuable plan to follow would, there- 
fore, be to spray in the fall with bor- 


deaux, and in the spring with lime- 
sulphur, for the latter has sufficient 
fungicidal properties to do all that 


appears to be required of it at that time 
of the year, and is at the same time an 
efficient insecticide. 

The commonest disease of apricots is 
what is usually called shothole, or scab. 
On the fruit it produces the red spots 
which sometimes seriously depreciate 
the value of the crop. On the foli- 
age similar red spots develop, and the 
affected area eventually drops out, leav- 
ing a hole, hence the name shothole. 

After peach blight came to be properly 
recognized and understood many grow- 
ers began to look upon apricot shothole 
as caused by the same fungus. On the 
surface that seems improbable, since 
apricot shothole was known in some dis- 
tricts long before the peach blight made 
its appearance, and in some sections of 
the state where peach blight is practi- 
cally unknown apricot shothole is very 
prevalent. From a considerable amount 
of experimental spraying and laboratory 
work I am inclined to the opinion that 
the peach blight schedule of spraying is 
not going to prove successful in the con- 
trol of apricot shothole. It, appears 
however, that some good may possibly 
be done. The problem requires further 
investigation. 


PEAR TREE SLUG 
a, Adult fly; b, Larva or slug, with slimy covering 
removed; c, Same, in natural condition; d, Leaves 
showing slugs and their injuries. 


Pears are subject to two serious dis- 
eases in this state, the most important 
being pear blight, which also attacks 
apples, quinces, loquats and other wild 
forms of the pome family, as the Cali- 
fornia holly. The method of treatment 
has been so widely discussed within the 
past years that every grower is more 
or less familiar with it. It should be 
understood that the various patent rem- 
edies for pear blight are fakes. The 
origination of these patent remedies has 
kept pace with the invasion of pear 
blight as it has gradually swept across 
the United States from East to West, 
and each new pear blight territory has 
its promoters of supposed remedies to 
be put in holes bored in the trunks of 
trees or poured around the roots. The 
only solution of the difficulty for the 
susceptible varieties is to follow the 
recommendations already given, for the 
hundred years and more that pear blight 
has been known in New York state has 


I'icurRE 1, Brown mite; 2, Red spider; 3, 4, 5 and 
6, Larve, pupa, adult and egg of Scymnus punc- 
tum. Figure 1 enlarged 66 times; 2, 133 times; 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 30 times. Original. Miss M. A. 
Palmer, delineator. Colorado Experiment Station. 
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given time for a careful investigation of 
all possible remedies. 

Pear scab, in most sections, is con- 
trolled by two sprayings with bordeaux 
at the time the cluster buds are opening, 
and another after the fruit sets, as re- 
commended in one of the state experi- 
ment station bulletins. There are locali- 
ties and seasons in which later sprayings 
will no doubt be required. 

The cherry has its troubles in the way 
of sunburn and die-back. Sunburn some- 
times does considerable damage on 
young trees, and can undoubtedly be 
prevented to a large extent by thorough 
whitewashing of the trunks and lower 
parts of the framework limbs. Many 
opinions could be offered concerning the 
die-back, but definite information is still 
lacking. 

Finally, we may consider the apple. 
Pear blight affects it seriously in some 
sections, and the treatment is along the 
same line as that applied to pears. Apple 
scab is not as common in California as 
one might expect from the climatic con- 
ditions of some of the apple sections, and 


WOOLLY APHIS, ROOT FORM 
a, Small root showing swellings caused by the 
lice; b, Wingless louse, showing woolly secretion; 


c, Winged louse. (After Saunders.) 


its control is relatively easy. Spraying 
with bordeaux or lime-sulphur at the 
time the leaf buds are opening, and, pos- 
sibly, one or two later applications of 
bordeaux, depending on the weather 
conditions, will control this trouble. In 
this locality, as well as other coast sec- 
tions, bordeaux should be used with cau- 
tion, for the fogs and humidity are apt 
to cause bordeaux injury to the fruit as 
well as the foliage. 

The malady known in this section as 
“sappy bark disease” is still an unsettled 
problem, both as to its cause and means 
of control. 

At present the most serious pest with 
which the apple growers of Pajaro Val- 
ley have to contend is the apple powdery 
mildew. It is relatively quite common 
throughout the state—in fact throughout 
the arid West—but does most damage 
along the coast. 

It usually occurs on the lower side of 
the leaf and has a white powdery 
appearance, as the name would indicate. 
Even a small infection is sufficient to 
stunt the growth and cause a crinkling 
of that particular portion of the leaf, and 
when several infections become estab- 
lished at once on a young growing leaf 
the result is an almost immediate check- 
ing of growth and the stunted leaf 
becomes very much crinkled. The cur- 
rent year’s twigs are also very suscep- 
tible to infection, becoming entirely cov- 
ered with the white powdery growth. 
As a terminal bud is expanding the 
emerging leaves may become infected on 
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SCURVY BARK LOUSE 
a, Twig showing scales of female louse; b, Twig 
showing scales of male louse; c, Scale of female, 
greatly enlarged; d, Scale of male, greatly enlarged. 


both the upper and lower surfaces as 
rapidly as they appear, and in the end 
the bud itself may be killed, leaving only 
a rosette of tiny leaves, which soon dry 
up. In that case the terminal growth of 
the tree is practically nil. The white 
powdery substance characterizing the 
mildew consists of myriads of spores, 
which are easily blown about the orchard, 
and during the foggy nights they ger- 
minate and start new infections. The 
lower surface of the leaf is more sus- 
ceptible to infection than the upper. 
hence it is usually on the lower side that 
the mildew occurs. Obviously with this 
stunted foliage the tree is not capable of 
producing nourishment for all the growth 
to which it is entitled; and no doubt, too, 
the effect is frequently felt on the setting 
of next year’s fruit buds. It appears 
that the mildew has a toxic or poisonous 
effect upon the tree, which seems to 
make it more susceptible to further infec- 
tion as well as stunting the growth. 
The white powdery spores appearing 
during the summer are relatively short- 
lived. The natural provision which the 
fungus has for bridging over from one 
season to another is by means of more 
resistant resting spores than are pro- 
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FALL WEB WORM 
a and b, Caterpillars; c, Chrysalis; d, Moth. 


APPLE TWIG BORER 


a, Beetle, dorsal view; a, Side view; b, Pupa, from 

beneath; c, Grub, side view; d, Apple twig showing 

burrow; e, Burrow in tamerisk with pupa at bottom; 

f, Stem of grape, showing burrow. All enlarged 
except stems showing burrows. 


duced from the middle of summer on. 
These spores are capable of withstanding 
freezing and drying, but they are evi- 
dently of very little importance in start- 
ing the following year’s infections in this 
locality, for the fungus very frequently 
infests a twig so thoroughly that it gets 


into the buds, and in the dormant buds , 


it winters over in the mycelial form, and 
is there ready to expand and keep pace 
with the growth of the new leaves as 
they develop the following spring. This 
wintering-over of the fungus in the buds 
is a rare and peculiar habit for the mem- 
bers of the mildew group of fungi. It is 
made possible no doubt by the mild win- 
ters, and is responsible for starting prac- 
tically all the infections in the spring. 

The disease appears to have existed 
here for the past fifteen or twenty years, 
and for a number of years now has been 
attracting the attention of the growers. 
It early developed that the methods 
ordinarily recommended for apple mil- 
dew control are ineffectual in this sec- 
tion. About four years ago Mr. C. H. 
Rodgers took steps to interest the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
investigating the problem. It was impos- 
sible to take the work up until a year 
ago last spring, and in the meantime Mr. 
Volck was at work, and obtained some 
very valuable results. During the pres- 


ra 
OYSTER SHELL BARK LOUSE 
a, Female scale, from below, showing eggs, greatly 
enlarged; b, Same, from above; c, Female scale on 
twig, natural size; d, Male scale, enlarged. 
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ent season Mr. Volck and the federal 
department have been co-operating, and 
a considerable amount of data has been 
gathered, which is to be published this 
year as a bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The various fungicides commonly in 
use for controlling plant diseases may 
be placed under two headings—the cop- 
per sprays and the sulphur sprays. The 
copper sprays include bordeaux as ordi- 
narily prepared, and, in addition, various 
modified bordeaux, copper acetate, cop- 
per chloride, copper carbonate, etc.; and 
the sulphur sprays have until recently 
consisted of either ordinary ground sul- 
phur or one of the soluble sulphides, as 
potassium sulphide or sodium sulphide. 
or the common lime-sulphur solution. 

In the investigation of the mildew 
problem practically all the spray mate- 
rials known have been tried, and a large 
number of other substances that sug- 
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EXTERNAL STRUCTURE OF AN APHIS 
Colorado Experiment Station 
gested themselves as having some pos- 
sible value have been prepared and fairly 
tested. 

Just at this point it is great pleasure 
to mention the very kindly interest that 
Mr. Rodgers has continually taken in 
this work and the valuable assistance he 
has rendered by giving us unreserved 
access to his entire orchard, for when 
experimental spraying is to be carried 
on there is always a danger of causing 
serious injury to the trees as well as 
spoiling the crop, and in the present 
instance we have accidentally over- 
stepped that danger line more than once. 

Regarding the value of copper sprays, 
bordeaux is almost useless for apple mil- 
dew control in this section, and only 
one or two of the other copper com- 
pounds tried have offered any hope at all. 

As has been mentioned before, sulphur 
is the commonest remedy for the mildew 
group of plant diseases, and at present it 
is the best remedy we have to offer for 
the apple powdery mildew. In fact so 
far as the mildew is concerned it can 
be entirely satisfactorily controlled by 
certain sulphur sprays, but other diffi- 
culties enter which tend to counteract 
the good qualities of these sprays. To 
digress a bit, the longer one is engaged 
in experimental spraying in this section 
the more he becomes convinced of the 
sensitiveness of the trees and the ease 
with which injury may be brought about. 
This sensitiveness is undoubtedly the 
result of the climatic conditions. In 
fighting fungous diseases by spraying the 
spray material must have sufficient poi- 
sonous properties to render it capable of 


a, Flat-headed larve; b, Mature beetle; c, Head of 
mature beetle; d, Pupa. All twice natural size. 


killing the fungus, but must not be suffi- 
ciently toxic to injure the crop plant. 
The fungicide must, therefore, be so 
selected as to fit into the interval 
between the killing point for the fungus 
and the point where injury begins to 
appear on the host plant. For this val- 
ley that interval, or leaway, is very nar- 
row, hence the difficulties that have 
arisen in the present problem. For 
instance, certain strengths of commercial 
lime-sulphur solution and of other sol- 
uble sulphide solutions that are now 
quite commonly used in other parts of 
the United States, with little or no dan- 
ger of injury to the apple foliage, are 
entirely out of the question here. Fog 
no doubt plays a large part in explain- 
ing the injury to apple foliage that may 
result in this valley from the use of 
spray materials that appear to be harm- 
less in other parts of the United States. 
The explanation is evidently as follows: 
Water, and especially atmospheric mois- 
ture, is capable of dissolving small quan- 
tities of most any substance that may be 
applied as a spray; indeed this solvent 
action is necessary to accomplish the 


Winged 


female of aphis 
bakeri; 2, Stem mother of aphis bakeri; 3, Wing- 


Ficure 1, viviparous 
less viviparous female of Schizoneura lanigera, 
showing wax glands; 4, Root galls of woolly aphis 
of the apple; 5, Eggs of the green apple aphis 
(aphis pomi): a, Eggs much enlarged; b, Eggshell 
after the louse has hatched; c, Apple twig with 
eggs upon it. Figures 1, 2 and 3 are enlarged 30 
diameters; Figures 5 a and b enlarged 20 diame- 
ters; c, enlarged 2 diameters. Colorado Experiment 
Station. 
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beneficial results of such a fungicide as 
bordeaux. Foggy conditions, however, 
produced decidely different results from 
rain. The ‘deleterious substances dis- 
solved in rain water are largely washed 
off the foliage by the rain itself, whereas 
dew usually merely wets the foliage and 
then dries up. There is very little of 
the washing process. Thus each time 
dew collects upon the foliage a small 
amount of spray material is apt to dis- 
solve, if it is at all soluble in atmospheric 
moisture, and with the alternate wetting 
and drying of the foliage, and no actual 
washing off, extremely minute quantities 
of a toxic substance may eventually 
accumulate in sufficient amounts in the 
leaf to cause injury. This is no doubt 
the explanation of the extreme sensitive- 
ness of apple foliage in this section to 
spray materials in general, and is prob- 
ably the explanation of certain difficulties 
that have been met with in the apple 
mildew investigation. 

The solution of the mildew problem in 
Pajaro Valley may be of more than local 
value, for new and non-injurious fungi- 
cides are much needed east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and it is hoped that the 
exacting conditions of this section will 
lead to the development of something 
usueful in those localities where similar, 
but not so severe, climatic conditions 
prevail at times. 

Since the soluble sulphides are out of 
the question, if sulphur is to be used at 
all it must be in an insoluble form, and 
at present the matter is sifted down to 
the use of sulphur itself. But while 


PLANT LICE 


Green Apple Aphis: 1, Young stem mother; 2, 
Adult stem mother; 3, Adult apterous viviparous 
female, second generation; 4, Young female, sec- 
ond generation; 5, Winged viviparous female of 
third generation; 6, Pupa of preceding; 7 and 8, 


Apterous male and female. Woolly Apple Aphis: 

9, Apterous viviparous female; 10, Fall migrant; 

11, Overwinter young. Black Peach Aphis: 12, 

Adult apterous viviparous female; 13, Young 

female, first instar; 14, Alate female; 15, Chrysopa 
sp. and eggs; 16, Cocoon of preceding. 


~some extent, the foliage. 
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CHISHNAN PIER SPRRYER GUNA 
LINCOLN. NEBR. 


ENTRY NO. 4—THE CUSHMAN POWER SPRAYER, WHICH WON THE GOLD MEDAL IN 


THE POWER SPRAYER CLASS, AT HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 1910 


ground sulphur is effective against the 
mildews of other plants and in other 
localities, the finest grades obtainable are 
of practically no use here. In the work 
previously done by Mr. Volck it was 
found that when lime-sulphur solution is 
added to a solution of copperas, or iron 
sulphate, a flocculent, black, muddy mass 
precipitates, which is effective in con- 
trolling mildew. This discovery has been 
followed out by an extensive series of 
experiments during the past two seasons, 
and it appears that the virtue of that 
material lies principally in the large 
amount of precipitated sulphur which it 
contains in addition to the black iron 
sulphide. This sulphur is of the same 
nature as the finely ground article used 
for grape mildew, but is far finer than 
anything that can be produced by grind- 
ing. In addition, a number of other 
sprays have been prepared containing 
sulphur in an extremely finely divided 
form, and all have possessed the virtue 
of mildew control, and also have the 
very desirable property of stimulating 
the growth of the tree. 

To somewhat counteract these good 
qualities we have two bad features that 
accompany sulphur sprays. First (and 
again probably due largely to the sensi- 
tiveness of the trees in this valley), if 
the spray is too heavily applied it is apt 
to cause a dropping of the fruit and, to 
Second, the 
fruit having a deposit of spray material 
on its exposed side is more susceptible 
to sunburning when a period of hot days 
comes. The foliage dropping that accom- 
panies the use of these sprays is of no 
serious consequence, since the growth 
stimulated more than makes up for the 
loss, and it is hoped that a method of 
entirely eliminating the damage to the 
fruit will be eventually worked out. 
During the past season a considerable 
amount of commercial spraying with this 
so-called iron sulphide spray was done 
in this valley, and the results are encour- 


aging. The method of preparing the 
spray and the times for application will 
be discussed in the bulletin to be issued 
later. 

The problem is not yet finished, but 
it is hoped in the end to have a satis- 
factory method for the control of mildew 
worked out. 


FicurE 1—Western Tent Caterpillar: a, Female 
moth; b, c, Males; mm, Apple twig with egg 
masses; f/f, Cocoon; 3, Egg masses of American tent 
caterpillar, life size. FicurE 2—Cottony Maple 
Scale: a, Scales mostly hidden by secretion, life 
size. Figure 3—Codling Moth: a, Wings closed; 
b, Open; enlarged about one-fourth. FicurE 4— 
Apple showing white egg of codling moth (under 
letter f), life size. Ficure 5—Fruit Tree Leaf 
Roller: a, Moth, wings open; b, Closed; c, d, Egg 
patches, hatched; all life size. FicurE 6—Pear 
with Howard’s Scale: The young appear as minute 
white specks; life size. Figures from photographs 
by the author. Photographs by C. P. Gillette, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 
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INJURY CAUSED BY THE APPLE POWDERY MILDEW 


HE injury caused by this fungus 

disease is at first not very serious, 

only a few twigs on the tree may 
be attacked, and then only partly covered 
by the growth of the parasite. Under 
these conditions the tree remains strong 
and vigorous with undiminished produc- 
tive power. Such is the condition for 
perhaps the first three years of the infec- 
tion, but a careful observer will notice 
a gradual increase in the number of twigs 
infected from year to year. The number 
of leaves partly dwarfed by the growth 
of the fungus on the under surface also 
increases. This gradual increase in the 
amount of the infection appears at first 
to be due entirely to the greater amount 
of wintering over fungus, but there comes 
a time when the tree is weakened by the 
disease, and the parasite then flourishes 
more abundantly as a result of reduced 
resisting power of its host. 

Trees which have become thoroughly 
infected with the mildew are character- 
ized by the very small amount of wood 
growth produced during a season, and 
the continuation of such a condition 
results in dwarfing. Some of the younger 
orchards in the badly infected areas have 
been so much dwarfed as to practically 
stand still, a condition which will result 
in total loss if not remedied. Those trees 
which had reached the full bearing size 
before the advent of the mildew have not 
been so much affected, but nevertheless 
retarded and injured to an appreciable 
extent. 


NEWTOWN FOLIAGE, UNSPRAYED 


BY W. H. VOLCK, WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


The reduction in wood growth is also 
accompanied by even greater injury to 
the foliage. Muildew-attacked trees show 


a dwarfed and crinkeled condition which 
is quite characteristic, and must, even 


APPLE TREE ANTHRACNOSE 


more than the reduction of the wood 
growth, contribute to the decline in vigor 
of the tree. Such a condition is doubt- 


‘less responsible for a vast reduction in 


foliage area, greatly affects the assimi- 
lating power of the tree, and we are 
therefore led to the conclusion that the 
quantity and quality of the fruit must 
suffer to a marked degree. Just what 
the effect on the fruit has been is not 
fully determined. It is a matter of rec- 
ord that size, quality and yield have dete- 


riorated in orchards now badly infected 
with the mildew, but such deterioration 
has also been noted where the mildew 
could hardy be regarded as being serious 
enough to cause the effect. 

In the setting of the fruit the weak- 
ening of the buds caused by the mildew 
of the past season may reasonably be 
assumed to have a material influence. 
The fungus also frequently starts out 
during the blooming period, often infest- 
ing the stems of the young fruit. Such 
infection may cause failure to set. After 
setting has been assured the presence of 
mildew on the trees must still affect the 
fruit by reducing the assimilating or feed- 
ing power of the tree. Reduction in 
assimilating power may in itself be suff- 
cient to explain the entire effect of the 
mildew, but it is quite probable that the 
trees are also poisoned by substances 
excreted by fungus. Mildewed orchards 
are not necessarily failures from the crop 
producing standpoint, but the condition 
seems to be one of gradually diminishing 
quality, which, in time, means unpro- 
ductiveness. 

The following account is not intended 
to be a technical description, but one 
that will enable the reader to recognize 
the disease and understand its methods 
of propagation. 

Mildews are in general fungus para- 
sites that grow over the surface of the 
host plant, but do not penetrate the 
tissue to a very great extent. Such pene- 
tration as does take place consists in a 


NEWTOWN FOLIAGE SPRAYED WITH IRON SULPHIDE 


COMPLETE COVERING WITH THE MILDEW 
Bud that was infected after making a healthy start in the spring 


few short feeders that draw substance 
from the plant. 

The apple powdery mildew is no excep- 
tion to this general rule. The parasite 
grows over the surface of the affected 
portions of the host, and so far as the 
observations of the writer go it has a 
very limited internal system. The exter- 
nal growth of the fungus is, however, 
very profuse, and affords a very ready 
means of recognition. This mildew often 


BELLFLOWER FOLIAGE SPRAYED WITH IRON: SULPHIDE 
THROUGH THE SPRING AND SUMMER 
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completely covers 
the surface of young 
shoots, and gives 
them a decidedly 
mouldy appearance. 
Frequently there is 
an abundance of a 
white or greyish 
powder which can be 
very readily removed 
from the mildewed 
surfaces. This pow- 
der consists in great 
numbers of the sum- 
mer spores of the 
fungus. At other 
times there are fewer 
spores, and the fun- 
gus has the appear- 
ance of a felt-like 
covering closely 
applied to the twig. 
When the twig is 
completely covered 
by the mildew the 
leaves have a some- 
what wilted appear- 
ance, remain small 
and are short-lived. 
fn this condition the 
mouldy growth is abundant on both the 
stem and leaves. When such infested 
shoots are compressed in the hands they 
emit a very strong mouldy odor. When 
the mildew completely covers the shoots 
it has a depressing effect on the growth. 
Frequently the distance between leaves 
on the stem is very much reduced, and 
the growth of a whole season may be 
compressed to less than a half inch. In 
such cases the stem is usually thickened. 


February 


COMPLETE COVERING WITH THE MILDEW 


Buds that were infected before expanding 


If, however, the attacked shoot happens 
to be very succulent, such as a water- 
sprout, the growth may be more normal 
as to length, but will be spindling, and 
the lower leaves die off, leaving only a 
few of the younger ones at the tip. All 
graduations are found between these 
extreme types. 

The mildew does not confine its attacks 
to the completely infested twigs, but 
small infections occur on the under side 


BELLFLOWER FOLIAGE UNSPRAYED. CRINKLED AND STUNTED 
APPEARANCE DUE TO MILDEW ON UNDER SIDE OF LEAVES 
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WHITE WINTER PEARMAIN FOLIAGE 


of the leaves of otherwise healthy stems. 
Often every leaf on the tree bears these 
small colonies of the parasite. The effect 
on the leaves is a dwarfing, and often 
killing, of the portion covered by the 
fungus. This produces a curled or dis- 
torted leaf that does not attain full size. 

This mildew, as has already been stated, 
is a fungus parasite, and the individual 
strands of the fungus are easily seen 
under the microscope. These strands are 
invisible to the unaided eye, but in the 
aggregate form the white to greyish 
covering before described. The individ- 
ual strands of the fungus very often mat 
together closely and form a tough felt- 
like coating, sometimes one-sixteenth of 
an inch thick, on the infected stems. 


The Standard is quite different from any other spray pump, 
being arranged so that it can be used either with a bucket or 
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UNSPRAYED 


During the spring, summer, and even 
late into fall, the fungus produces great 
numbers of spores; which appear in the 
aggregate as a white to grayish powder, 
covering the affected parts. This powder 
is so often present as to have given the 
fungus the name of powdery 
mildew. The summer spores 
are produced in countless 
numbers and afford the chief 
means of distribution of the 
fungus. The spores are 
scattered chiefly by the wind, 
and whenever they fall on 
the young growth of the 
apple they are capable of 
germinating and reproduc- 
ing the disease. The stems 
and foliage of the 
apple tree are quite 
immune from infec- 
tion after they are 
three weeks or a 
month old, so the 
new colonies of the 
disease are found 
almost exclusively on 
very young leaves. 
When a colony starts 
at the terminal bud 
of a growing shoot 
the resulting growth 
is usually completely 
covered by the mil- 
dew. The infections 
which spring up on 
the somewhat more 
mature leaves are 
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WHITE WINTER PEARMAIN FOLIAGE SPRAYED WITH 
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but even these may at times reach the 
stems and cover the new growth as com- 
pletely as the terminal bud colonies. 

The summer spores of the fungus are 
a very efficient means of distribution, and 
account well enough for the infections 
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GASOLINE POWER SPRAYER 
Perfectly self- 


knapsack, or with a barrel or tank. It is useful for any sized 


Non-heating engine, 


ua 


orchard up to a thousand trees. 


tion upon request. 


} C The Standard Stamping 
Company, of Marysville. Ohio. will gladly send full informa- 


usually confined to 
the under surface, 


contained and operates at 200 pounds pressure. 
2% or 3% horsepower, neither fan nor water cooled. Manufactured 
by E. C. Brown Company, Rochester, New York 
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that take place dur- 
ing the growing 
season. Wintering 
over, however, is 
accomplished in 
other ways, as these 
summer spores are 
short-lived. 

In wintering over 
this fungus has two 
well defined meth- 
ods. The first is 
very similar to that 
of the tree, that is, 
the parasiteremains 
dormant upon the 
twigs where it was 
growing during the 
summer. The mil- 
dewed twigs are 
seldom killed, but 
often form terminal 
and lateral buds 
capable of growth. 
These buds expand 
in the spring along 
with the other foli- 
age of the tree, and 
are usually infected 
with the mildew 
which covers them 
and almost imme- 
diately produces a 
crop of summer spores, which then scat- 
ter the infection. In the majority of 
cases mildewed twigs produce an infected 
growth the following spring, but occa- 
sionally the new shoots are healthy, and 
remain so during the season. 

The hibernation of the mildew on the 
infected twigs is the principal means of 
wintering over, but the fungus is pro- 
vided with another method which may 
account for some of the early spring 
infections. In August, September and 
October dark brown patches frequently 
appear upon the greyish white fungus 


River, Oregon 


Spraying in the bearing orchard of 
William Vandeveer, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan 


Spraying in the orchard of Cox 
Brothers, near Proctorville, Ohio 


Sera 


Winter spraying for 
San Jose scale in the 
300-acre orchards of 
C. M. Miller, Dlinois 


PANETT AE PERE SERS TORT 
Spraying in the orchard 
of E. R. Pooley, at Hood 
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Southern Delaware orchard, 
showing new type sprayer 


in foreground and an 
timer in rear, though 
being used 


coating of infected stems. Examination 
under a microscope shows these patches 
to consist of large numbers of curiously 
marked and spined, spherical bodies. 
These bodies, known technically as per- 
ithecia, each contain eight winter spores 
of the fungus. Protected under the thick 
coating of the perithecia, these winter 
spores are capable of.enduring consider- 
able exposure, and under favorable con- 
ditions will germinate in the spring. 

Of the two methods of wintering over, 
the one first described is apparently of 
most importance to the fungus under 


Power sprayers in 40-acre orchard 
of L. Il*. Sutherland, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan 


Orchard of H.. D. Stowell 


Ludington, Michigan 


Getting ready to spray in orchard of |) 
W. W. Farnsworth, Ohio 


old- 
still 


Spraying on a steep hillside 


in Southern Ohio 


the climatic conditions of California, but 
in either case the process depends upon 
the mildewed twigs of the last season. 
During the winter these mildewed twigs 
are often very conspicuous, especially 
when the sunlight strikes them at the 
proper angle. Under proper conditions 
of illumination the whitened tips may be 
visible for several hundred feet. 
Mildews, like other fungus diseases, are 
dependent upon certain conditions of 
heat and moisture for their development, 
but in general are less affected by sea- 
sonal variations in rainfall than most 
other classes of 
parasiticfungi, The 
powdery mildew of 
the apple seems 
especially resistant 
to adverse weather 
conditions, and suc- 
ceeds in establish- 
ing a very strong 
infection during 
seasons when the 
apple scab has been 
practically extermi- 
nated. This is due 
probably to the fact 
that the mildew is 
very hardy when 
once established, 
and succeeds in 
growing in quite 
dry air. Also, the 
summer spores are 
produced so con- 
stantly and in such 
large numbers that 
they are always 
present and able to 
take advantage of 
fi any favorable con- 
ditions for germi- 
nation that may 
arise. It has been 
our experience that 
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the apple powdery mildew may safely be 
counted upon to be present on the trees 
in injurious amounts every year when 
once well established. In other words, 
weather conditions are seldom  suffici- 
ently unfavorable to the growth of the 
fungus to amount to satisfactory control. 

So far as local experience goes, no 
variety of apple is immune to the mil- 
dew, but some are more injured by its 
attacks than others. Those varieties of 
delicate growth under the environment 
in question are more susceptible than 
the hardy ones. It may very frequently 
develop that a variety suffering little in 
one locality may be badly attacked in 
another. In the Pajaro Valley, a list of 
varieties, including the Newtown Pippin, 
Smiths Cider, Missouri Pippin, Spitzen- 
berg, Gravenstein and Yellow Bellflower, 
have in general been found to be espe- 
cally susceptible. Under similar condi- 
tions the Red Pearmain, White Winter 
Pearmain, Red Astracan, Rhode Island 
Greening and Langford are less badly 
attacked. However, these varieties can- 
not be rigidly placed in the above classi- 
fication, for even in the limited area of 
the valley notable exceptions occur. Fur- 
ther back from the coast, and in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains, Newtown and 
Bellflowers are quite free from the dis- 
ease, but Spitzenbergs and Jonathans are 
badly attacked. 

Mildew infection and total absence 
from it makes a marked difference in the 
general appearance of the tree, and it 
often happens that an apple growing 
under mildew conditions will hardly be 
recognized as the same variety when 
found in a section free from the disease. 

Little or no effort had been made to 
control apple powdery mildew in the 
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BEAN GIANT NO. 124 
One of Bean’s latest models, capable of giving high pressure and large capacity 
Total weight, including trucks, 1,700 pounds 
Manufactured by Bean Spray Company, San Jose, California 


The “‘Success” is a very light weight, high pressure sprayer, built especially for the 

average sized orchard. Equipment includes 125-gallon tank and 2%-horsepower ‘‘New 

Way” air-cooled engine, twin cylinder, outside packed, direct geared pump. This outfit 

is absolutely guaranteed to maintain a continuous high pressure of 200 pounds year 

after year without injuring the machinery. Manufactured by the Newway Motor 
Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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BEAN PONY NO. 140 
Weighs only 1,200 pounds, including trucks, and maintains 200 pounds pressure for two 


nozzles. Manufactured by Bean Spray Company, San Jose, California 
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THE HARDIE WHEEL OUTFIT 


Manufactured by The Hardie Manufacturing Company 


Portland, Oregon, and Hudson, Michigan 


Pajaro Valley previous to the year 1903. 
At this date the Codling Moth Investi- 
gation was undertaken by the Experi- 
ment Station of the State University, 
and, naturally, the growers called atten- 
tion to other complaints of the apple, 
including mildew. 

The use of bordeaux mixture was at 
once suggested because this fungicide 
had already proved to be of such general 
application and reliability. Following 
this suggestion numerous applications of 
bordeaux were made, and both especially 
directed against the mildew and in con- 
junction with apple scab control work. 
The results of these bordeaux applica- 
tions have been carefully noted for sevy- 
eral years, and it may be quite definitely 
stated that this fungicide does not offer 
a satisfactory means of control. Even 
when three or four applications are 
made during the spring and early sum- 
mer the mildew still persists, and the 
general appearance of the trees is not 
greatly improved. 

Bordeaux applications scorch the mil- 
dew covered growths where the spray- 
ing has been thorough enough to insure 
good contact with the fungicide. In this 


A NEW SPRAYER FOR 1911, MADE UP HERE BY MITCHELL, LEWIS 
& STAVER COMPANY 


shown above is a new and from all appearances a sprayer that 


The Mitchell Jr. 
will prove popular among Northwestern growers. 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Company. 

hopper cooled Stover gasoline engine. 


reason are adapted for spraying duty. 


and is strongly bolted together. 
medium sized orchards. 


It is made up at Portland by 
The outfit consists of a one-horsepower 

These engines have the reputation of 
being the most simple and easily operated engines on the market and for that 
The pump is a No. 313 Myers double- 
acting pitman power pump, which has a five-inch stroke and is equipped for two 
leads of hose, with a shut-off at the pump for each lead, 
This is just the sprayer for the owners of 
It is light and easily moved from place to place. 
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way considerable of . 
the fungus is killed 
and spore produc- 
tion retarded. The 
bordeaux mixture 
also doubtless kills 
out young colonies 
which are covered 
by the application. 
This fungicide, how- 
ever, appears to be 
of too local and tran- 
sitory action to give 
really good results 
with the mildew. It 
also has a retarding 
effect upon the tree 
growth where used 
frequently We do 
not wish to imply 
that the use of bor- 
deaux to control the 
apple scab need be 
in any way injurious 
to the trees. This 
latter effect may be 
advantageous to the 
mildew. In our ex- 
periments we have 
found that any remedy to be really effec- 
tive against the mildew must be neutral 
to the foliage growth. Indeed, growth 
stimulation is some- 
thing to be sought 
in mildew control. 

The failure of the 
bordeaux mixture 
revealed a special 
problem in the apple 
powdery mildew, and 
much time has since 
been devoted to the 
study of this pest. 
In the consideration 
of this problem two 
principal methods suggest themselves, 
and may be termed curative and pre- 
ventative treatments, and curative treat- 
ments include all means of destroying 
the parasite after it has established itself, 
The preventative treatments, on the other 
hand, include all means by which the 
tree may be stimulated and caused to 
produce a healthy growth, also the cure 
of very early in- 
fections, prevent- 
ing development 
of the disease. 

In the effort to 
lall the growing 
and dormant mil- 
dew parasite the 
following sub- 
stances and meth- 
ods have been 
tried: 

This list of sub- 
stances was ap- 
plied as a spray 
during the winter 
in an effort to kill 
the fungus on the 
mildewed twigs: 
Copper sulphate 
(bluestone), bor- 
deaux mixture, 
sulphuric acid, 
iron sulphate and 
sulphuric acid, 


by the ‘“‘Friend”’ 


SIMPLEX ANGLE 
NOZZLE 
Light and durable 
Adapted to high 
pressure 
Made By The Deming 
Company, Salem, Ohio 


The base is substantial 


February 


Herewith is illustrated enly one of the very popular models manufactured 
Manufacturing Company, Gasport, 
turers of the celebrated “Friend” hand and power sprayers. 
are located in the famous Niagara fruit belt, 
They are pioneers in the power sprayer line, having built the first combined 
engine and pump for spraying. 
machines accounts for their success. 
are working in the Far West, 

cenfidence in the “Friend.” 


New York, manufac- 
These people 
where spraying is up-to-date. 


Thein keen interest in the operation of their 
More than 100 of their power outfits 
and fruit growers are safe in putting their 
See their ad. in this issue. 


lime-sulphur solution, lime-sulphur and 
salt, lye-sulphur solution, potash and 
soda lye sulphides and excess lye, lime- 
sulphur solution and copper sulphate 
(that is, copper sulphate and lime-sulphur 
solution), pruning off infected twigs. 
Treatment during the growing season, 
both curative and preventative: Appli- 
cations made in a liquid spray with water 
or as a dust, bordeaux mixture, copper 
sulphate (bluestone), ammoniacal cop- 
per carbonate, copper acetate, copper car- 
bonate, copper benzoate, copper hydrox- 
ide, copper sulphide, copper metallic 
(finely divided), copper sulphide plus 
sulphur, iron sulphide, iron sulphide plus 
sulphur, sulphur (precipitated, powdered 
commercial, powdered in sand, very fine, 
powdered with lime, sublimed commer- 
cial), sulphuric acid, lime-sulphur solu- 
tion, lime-sulphur solution plus barium 
carbonate, potassium sulphide, benzoates 
(sodium, ammonium, potassium), sali- 
cylates (same as benzoates), picric acid, 
phenol (carbolic acid), potassium per- 
mangenate, zinc oxide, zinc arsenite, ked- 
zie mixture, arsenate of lead, pruning. 
The list of substances mentioned under 
winter treatment were all applied to at 


“FARMER’S FRIEND” ORCHARD SPRAYER 
Has 50-gallon barrel mounted upon stout truck 
with Deming ‘‘Century” barrel sprayer 
Made by The Deming Company, Salem, Ohio 
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least one tree, and most of them to a 
number of large trees. The applications 
made during the growing period were in 
some cases only applied in small amounts 
with the atomizer. Such small applica- 
tions are, however, sufficient to indicate 
whether larger experiments will be worth 
while. 

Bluestone solution may be used upon 
dormant trees with very little danger to 
the plant. This solution has strong 
fungicidal properties, and may even kill 
the winter spores of certain fungi. It 
would seem, then, that a strong applica- 
tion of copper sulphate might kill the 
dormant fungus plant wintering over on 
the mildewed stems. Such applications 


were made during two successive years. 
The experiments were begun by C. H. 
Rodgers, and continued by the writer. 
In each instance the applications were 
made to a number of large trees of the 
Newtown Pippin variety, and in one case 
was as strong as twenty pounds of cop- 


Adjustable to throw every kind of spray. 
Cannot clog. Perfectly adapted for spray- 
ing apple trees. Spray is forcefully applied 
into the calyx, combating the codling moth. 
Mfg. by E. C. Brown Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


per sulphate to 100 gallons of water. 
These applications were made while the 
trees were entirely dormant, and also 
when the buds were well swollen. 

The results obtained were quite uni- 
form throughout, the trees were not 
perceptibly injured and the amount of 
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The “Special” has greater tank capacity, larger twin cylinder pump, with outside packed pump 


pistons, and 3%-horsepower ‘‘Newway’ 


t anc 2 ‘ air cooled engine, and an auxiliary tank-filling pump. 
This outfit is built for the larger fruit growers, where continuous spraying is done. 


The tank can 


be filied in eight minutes with the auxiliary pump while the users are spraying their trees, without 


making a stop. 


mildew developing from the old infec- 
tions was apparently the same as upon 
the unsprayed trees. 

The copper sulphate experiments dur- 
ing the dormant period were in most 
cases paralleled by 6-4-50 bordeaux appli- 
cations, giving results similar to those 
obtained with the 
bluestone solu- 
tion. These nega- 
tive results with 
bordeaux mixture 
were only to be 
expected when 
those obtained 
with the copper 
sulphate solution 
are considered. 

Sulphuric acid, 
applied to seven- 
year-old New- 
town (small for 
age); date, December 11, 1907; weather 
fair, temperature moderate; formula, ten 
per cent commercial sulphuric acid in 
water, applied with thoroughness to in- 
sure complete wetting of mildewed twigs. 
This application killed back all the twigs 
and the great majority of the fruit and 
leaf buds. The killed portions included 
all the mildewed twigs, so such buds as 
developed were free from mildew. The 
tree made a strong growth with vigorous 
dark green leaves, and none of the 


attractive. 


Photograph by James H. Beattie 
STEAM PLANT FOR COOKING LIME-SULPHUR-SALT WASH 


FRUIT TREE BARK BEETLE (SCOLYTUS RUGULOSUS) 
a, Adult beetle; b, Same in profile; c, 
Attacks plum in preference, and the apple, peach and cherry are about equally 
Pear, quince, apricot, nectarine, mountain ash and Juneberry are 


Manufactured by The Newway Motor Company, Lansing, Michigan 


shoots became covered with mildew. 
Numerous infections of mildew appeared 
upon the under sides of the leaves, espe- 
cially late in the summer. 

Sulphuric acid and iron sulphate: Date 
and conditions of the experiment the 
iOr- 


same as those for sulphuric acid; 


C d 


Pupa; d, Larva. (From Chittenden.) 


also infested. 


mula, 5 per cent commercial sulphuric 
acid and 10 per cent ferrous sulphate, 
with water, applied thoroughly. In this 
experiment twigs and buds were killed, 
but not to the extent as with 10 per cent 
sulphuric acid. A few of the mildewed 
twigs remained alive, and two of these 
put out mildew infested buds. The tree 
did not make a specially healthy growth 
and was badly mildewed by midsummer. 

There has been a large quantity of 
spraying with lime-sulphur solution dur- 
ing the last two years. The strength 
used has been that recommended for the 
San Jose scale, that is the 1-1-3 and 
1-1-4 formulas or their equivalent in the 
commercial solution. The applications 
have been made during the entire dor- 
mant period and under all weather con- 
ditions. It would seem, then, that this 
large amount of commercial spraying 
should afford the best possible data upon 
the efficiency of the lime-sulphur solu- 
tion against the winter form of the mil- 
dew. Our observations have shown that 
the mildew develops from the infected 
shoots, apparently unchecked even by the 
most thorough lime-sulphur applications. 

Lime-sulphur three times the usual 
strength (commercial solution 1 to 2); 
applied to three-year-old Bellflower; date, 
February 21, 1908; day cloudy, tempera- 
ture moderate. The application was very 
thorough in the endeavor to cover all 
mildewed twigs. The deposit made by 
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this application remained all season, and 
was very heavy. The tree was appar- 
ently uninjured by the application, and 
the mildewed shoots produced infected 
erowths. 

Lye-sulphur solution (a); applied to 
seven-year-old Newtowns; date, Febru- 
ary 21, 1908; day cloudy, temperature 
moderate; formula, potash lye 2 pounds, 
sulphur 1 pound, water 4 gallons. Applied 
thoroughly in order to cover mildewed 
tips. This application killed greedy scale, 
brown apricot scale and the eggs of the 
canker worm. The tree developed quite 
normally with the exception that some 
of the blossom buds seemed to be 
retarded, the small leaves about the 
blossom clusters were affected by spot 
injury and premature falling to a greater 
extent than the unsprayed trees. The 
mildewed twigs produced very healthy 
growths except in two instances where 
infected shoots developed. 

Lye-sulphur solution (b); applied to 
two seven-year-old Newtowns; date, 
March 19, 1908; day clear, warm; for- 
mula, 600 grams potash lye, 500 grams 
of sulphur, 4 gallons of water. The appli- 
cation was thorough, and killed scale 
insects the same as (a). The buds were 
beginning to expand, but were appar- 
ently uninjured by reason of the appli- 
cation. The mildewed twigs produced 
infected growths to practically the same 
extent as the checks. 

Copper sulphide and lime-sulphur solu- 
tion; applied to seven-year-old Newtowns 
(12 trees); date, December 2, 1908; day 
clear and warm; formula, 7 pounds blue- 
stone, 6 pounds lime, 50 gallons of lime- 
sulphur solution per San Jose scale for- 
mula. The application was very thor- 
ough to make sure of wetting the mil- 


TWIG WITH LARGE CLUSTER OF EGGS OF 
BROWN MITE 
Original. Miss M. A. Palmer, delineator. 
Colorado Experiment Station. 
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“A. FEW OF THE POPULAR NOZZLES MANUFACTURED BY THE BEAN 
SPRAY PUMP COMPANY, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


For description see Catalogue No. 25 


dewed twigs. The results were not 
distinguishably different from those that 
were obtained by the use of lime-sulphur 
solution or bordeaux. 

Pruning Off Infected Twigs: This 
method of winter treatment is theoret- 
ically efficient, but impractical unless sup- 
plemented by other means of control. If 
all the mildew infected buds and twigs 
could be removed the disease would cer- 
tainly be checked, but this is impossible 
when the trees become large. 

Reviewing the results of these winter 
treatment experiments, it is quite evident 
that no method has yet been discovered 
which gives even the remote hope of 
success. The wintering-over fungus upon 
the mildewed twigs appears so resistant 
that even most thorough applications of 
the strongest fungicides do not kill it. 
The lye-sulphur solution (a) apparently 
accomplished something, but (b), which 
was practically the same thing, gave no 
results. The only application destroying 
the mildew completely was the 10 per 
cent sulphuric acid treatment, and this 
was accomplished by killing all the twigs 
that supported the mildew. Considering 
the nature of the materials used in these 
experiments, it is very improbable that 
any substance will ever be discovered 
which will be useful against the mildew 
as a winter spray. 

In experiments with substances that 
were applied during the grownig period 
bordeaux mixture is naturally first 
thought of when the subject of 
fungicides is considered, and as has 
been previously stated, we have 
had, most ..excellent opportunities 
for observing its effect on mildew. 
Applications of bordeaux, such as 
are made for the control of the 
apple scab, have very little perma- 
ment effect upon the mildew. To 
control the mildew this fungicide 
would have to be applied very fre- 


quently, perhaps every ten days 
during the growing season. The 


cost of such frequent spraying is 
in itself prohibitive, but the injuri- 
ous effect on the trees would per- 
haps be more objectionable. It is 
now quite well understood that the 
bordeaux mixture must be applied 


Uli 


with caution and in limited amounts in 
order to avoid characteristic injurious 
effects. 

Bordeaux mixture, when applied thor- 
oughly to tender mildewed shoots, fre- 
quently kills most of the leaves within 
three or four days of the time of appli- 
cation, such applications do not, how- 
ever, kill the mildew upon the stem or 


HOPPER DOZER OR HOPPER PAN 
(After Riley) 


in the buds, so that fresh infected shoots 
are soon put forth. 

In order to determine the effect of a 
single very thorough application of bor- 
deaux the following experiment was 
tried: 

Applied to three-year-cld Bellflower 
tree; date, July 25, 1907; temperature 
moderate, fog morning and evening; 
formula, 5-5-50; applied very thoroughly 
in order to cover mildewed twigs. The 
mildew was subdued temporarily, but by 

Continued on page 59 


PEERLESS TANK FILLING PUMP 
Manufactured by The Hardie Manufacturing Company 
Portland, Oregon, and Hudson, Michigan 
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There is no spraying which will cure everything. 
Use the ones which fit your case. For information 
about insects, pests, plant diseases, and spraying, 
write to the Botanist or the Entomologist of the 
Experiment Station, Pullman, Washington. 


Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman 
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R. KENT BEATTIE, Botanist 
A. L. MELANDER, Entomologist 


Popular Bulletin No. 33, Jan. 1, 1911 


When to Spray _ What to Use 


What to Spray for Notes 


Apple cankers 


This spraying may be preceded by a spraying of bordeaux as soon as crop is 
|_ picked: for canker only. 


FALL | Sulphur-lime 
Just after the leaves 3° Beaume 
fall. 


Especially for West- 
ern Washington 


Scale insects 

Eggs of green aphis and red spider 
Pear leaf blister mite | 
Woolly aphis 

Eggs of tent eater pillar | 
Moss and lichens | 
Rabbits and field mice 


Write for bulletin on sulphur-lime spraying. 


Bud-moth: 
| Peach leaf curl 


twig borer | Too early spraying will miss these. 


WINTER Sulphur-lime 
While the buds are 3° Beaume 
swelling 


Usual spraying where 
there is no canker 


Scale insects 

Eggs of green aphis and red spider 
Pear leaf blister mite 

Woolly aphis 

| Rabbits and field mice 

Mildew 


Write for bulletin on sulphur-lime spraying. 


Sulphur-lime 
SPRING | 


(1) When the flower 


Apple scab — 


| New York apple canker 
| Prune brown rot or fruit mold 


| Spray when central flower of cluster is about to open. 


buds are ready to | 


open f Lead arsenate, 1-50 
(2) While last blos- 
soms are falling 


Codling moth 


nose a bordeaux nozzle with a crook and spray with force from a raised plat- 
form directly into every flower. Repeat immediately. If so applied, these 
sprayings are usually sufficient. Keep a few trees banded. If many worms 
are trapped, spray. Write for codling moth bulletin. 


“Bud-moth: 
Caterpillars 


twig borer 


| Sulphur- lime 


SUMMER 1.5° Beaume 


Apple scab 
New York apple canker 


Not advisable to mix with arsenate oe: ea Omit. if flere is little sea 


When pest appears Tobacco (or kero- 


| sene emulsion) 


Aphis (cherry aphis, etc.) 
Woolly aphis on branches 
Red spider 


Oyster shell bark louse 


“About June 15 for newly hatched young. 


‘Leaf hoppers 


Spray early, before they acquire wings. 


Lead arsenate 


Sulphur-lime 


Pear and | cherry slug 


‘Caterpillars 
| Colorado potato beetle 


| Fruit spot: (Baldwin s spot; punk rot) | 


Use 1 pound to 75 gallons; or dust with lime, ashes or road dust. — 


| Use 1 pound to 40 gallons. 


“Early in July. (Treatment in ‘experimental stage.) 


1.5° Beaume 


Mildew 
Red spider 
Young of oyster shell louse 


Trunk borer; flat- head borer 


Keep trunk coated all summer; best to add excess lime. 


| 
Bordeaux 


Potato blight | 


Flea beetles 
Cutworms 
Grasshoppers 


As a repellant. 


July 1-15; repeat in two weeks. If much blight near by, give third applica- 


tion two or three weeks later. 


Pear blight (fire blight of pear and | 
apple) | 


| Prune out every “sign” ‘of blight, cutting ‘well below the disease. Swab every 
cut with corrosive sublimate @e ily 000, of water). Clean the tool often with 
carbolic acid or you will spread the blight with each cut. 


Western tomato blight 


Set out strong plants close together, or plant the seed thickly in the rows. 
Give best of care, shade, and plenty of water. You will probably lessen 
the blight. 


Pests controlled by other remedies than 


spraying 


Potato scab 


‘Sune of Wiest aa oats 


Soak seed for two hours in formalin, 1 pound to 30 gallons of water, then cut 
and plant. Do not plant in soil where scabby potatoes were grown. 

| Spray the seed thoroughly with formalin, 1 pound to 45 gallons of water. 

Cover and let it lie in a pile two hours. Dry and plant with clean seeder. 


| Cabbage worms 


Root maggot a r Rare, turnip, cab- 
bage, etc. | 


“Spray soil with carbolated lime, before maggots appear. Repeat often. Culti- 
vate well after crop is removed. Place a three-inch tarred paper collar on 


young cabbage plants. 


| Paris green 1 part, bran 40 parts; 
worms eat in. 


mix well. Dust the plants before the 


Climbing cutworms 
| Garden cutworms | 


Season 
plant- 


make a mash by adding water. 


Paris green 1 part, bran 40 parts; ; 
Seatter by spoonfuls before 


with a little molasses, stale beer or salt. 
_ing, or among plants. 


| Woolly aphis on roots 


Expose the roots as much as "practicable and spray with tobacco, kerosene 
emulsion or sulphur-lime. Root treatment is not completely reliable. | 


For nursery stock, use 1 ounce cyan- 
ide to 100 cubic feet | 

| For grafts and scions, use 
cyanide to 100 cubic feet 


Fumigation for insects 


HOW TO SPRAY 


Spray thoroughly. Direct your attention to the 
hardest places to reach. Cover every surface. Wet 
behind the buds. Reach the bottom of every crack. 
Fill the lower calyx cup. Do not try to economize 
on spray. 

For all orchard spraying use a high pressure 
pump (at least 200 pounds). Use bordeaux nozzles 
only. Use an eight-foot spray rod. Have a crook 
to set the nozzles at an angle of 45 degrees. Spray 
from a tower if the trees are beyond your reach. 


BORDEAUX 
IBliwestonenmntiactiene ee teres 6 pounds 
Good elimie mers Mas o.< she eta s 4 pounds 
Wiate ramet ane an cyte seis, casi to ricda 50 gallons 


Dissolve the bluestone by suspending it in a sack 
in 25 gallons of water in a barrel, Slake the lime 
in another vessel, adding a little water slowly, and 
dilute to 25 gallons. Mix the two thoroughly. Even 
the best bordeaux may scorch in rainy weather. 

For double strength bordeaux use twice as much 
bluestone and lime. 


TOBACCO 
AP@EKSO IGENESocoobobboounennoos 1 pound 
Widtenitn, .erbenrs arsed shipacsvs ines pct s/s 4 gallons 
Simmer for one hour and strain. Two pounds 
of tobacco dust or ground tobacco may be substi- 
tuted for the leaves. “Black Leaf’’ extract may be 
used, 1 part to 65 of water. 
little Lysol added to tobacco sprays greatly 
increases their value, and permits further dilution. 


potassium cyanide (poison) add 1% liquid ounces 
2% ounces water. The gas generated is 
Fumigate 30 to 45 minutes. 

g 


| To every ounce of strong 
sulphuric acid diluted with 


7 ounce extremely poisonous. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


Arsenatemonsleadiymenioieeer ia: 


SULPHUR-LIME 
1 pound 


Sulphiiri: cc acuss casi senna es 1 pound a 
ING Sione Wiese soooccccecsnc 4 pound WWE aocaoanonn Jonovcde e008 0.01 10) gallons 
Water 4 ; 4 gallon For newly hatched insects it is not necessary to 


use it stronger. Mix well first with a small amount 
of water. Powdered arsenate of lead is about twice 
as strong as the paste. Do not use arsenate that 
settles quickly. 

CARBOLATED LIME 
SG TCO Ta eto ee Oo Ee 10 pounds 


Water 50 gallons 
(Carbolicwacidty- rene cr 1 pint or more 


Slake the lime in the cooker. Add the sulphur 
and the water. JBoil briskly till the sulphur is 
dissolved (about 45 minutes), stirring continually, 
and keeping the cooker covered. As it boils down 
keep adding water. When finished let settle. Use 
only the clear liquid, which may be stored if kept 
from the air. Prepared in this way, sulphur-lime 
should have a hydrometer reading of about 26°, a 


A Slak i i i yater, add the rest 
little weaker than the factory-made product. Slake the lime with a little water, a 
For use, any concentrated sulphur-lime may be of the water and the carbolic acid. 
diluted according to the following table: KEROSENE EMULSION 
To Make Dilute Spray INerosene er eaeee ei 2) gallons 
Hydrometer Test Beaume 3° Beaume 1.5° Whale-oil soap ..............--- Ye pound 
of Concentrate Sp. gr. 1.02 Sp. gr. 1.01 WAUGP: cons cooddounobvoenudéaand i gallon zi 
Degrees Specific rlb. sulphur T 1b. sulphur Dissolve the soap in the water by boiling, an 
Beaume gravity in 5 gallons in 10 galions add the suds boiling hot to the kerosene, away from 
a co S the fire. The mixture is then to be agitated vio- 
Baocg000 1.302..1 to 14 of water 1to28of water  jently, preferably by pumping it back on itself with 
BR... ... 1.279 13 26 a force pump. After four or five minutes the mix- 
BO, pow oo 1.257 12 24 ture suddenly becomes creamy in consistence. If 
OD QEe Bas co 1.236 11 22 well made, the cream will stand for a long time 
26 1.21 10 20 without free oil rising to the surface. Unless 
POR Fo see 4 otherwise stated, use i gallon of the emulsion to 
2 ODE 1.196 9 18 12 gallons of water in spraying. One quart soft 
20...... 1.158 7 14 soap or 1 pound laundry soap may be used instead 
Se alosa 22 6 11 of the whale-oil soap. 
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ARK TWAIN.—‘The good that a 

man does lives after him.” Great 
men are seldom appreciated to the fullest 
extent during their lifetime. Mark Twain 
will go down into history as a great 
author. His books, in their respective 
line, are considered to be masterpieces. 
“Roughing It,’ “Innocence Abroad,” 
“Tom Sawyer’ and “Huckleberry Finn” 
and others, each present certain phases 
of life in a very original way. In fact 
every one of his books is absolutely and 
entirely original, and different from any- 
thing else that has ever been written. 
The consensus of opinion is that Mark 
Twain was a humorist, yet everyone is 
not familiar with the fact that he was a 
philosopher and teacher as well. The 
editor has read nearly everything that 
Mark Twain has written with unusual 
interest, not only for the above reasons, 
but for the further reason that “Rough- 
ing It” is full of scenes familiar to the 
editor of “Better Fruit,” in his boyhood 
days, as he was born in California. 
“Innocence Abroad” has been unusually 
interseting for the reason that the editor 
personally knew some of the individu- 
als in this famous party. “Innocence 
Abroad” is not, as a great many people 
consider it, a work of fiction. While the 
names are assumed names, still each one 
represents a character of an individual 
who accompanied that party, with pos- 
sible slight additions to make the charac- 
ter more interesting, or at other times 
more humorous. 


BETTER FRUIT 


Mark Twain met with severe financial 
losses during his middle age, and not 
only through his fault but through others 
through whom he invested his money. 
He immediately set to work with his 
own pen and his own brain to make 
enough money not only to pay off all 
of his indebtedness, but to make enough 
to be comfortable in after life, and to 
leave a good fortune. He was known 
for his generosity and kindness, and it 
was his wish that his works might be 
in the library of every family. Harper 
& Brothers, publishers of Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York City, 
are carrying out his ideas in a way so 
as to enable every individual to get a 
complete set of works by Mark Twain, 
consisting of twenty-five volumes, for the 
sum of $25, which is just one-half of the 
usual publishing price. 

On account of our admiration for 
Mark Twain we are presenting this 
article for your consideration, and beg 
leave to say, should it interest you, 
elsewhere in this edition you will find 
the advertisement of Harper & Brothers, 
which will explain all of the details 
necessary in ordering the complete set. 

We would consider it a personal favor 
if in writing Harper & Brothers you 
would be kind enough to mention “Bet- 
ter Fruit.” & © 6 


N ASSOCIATIONS. —The editor 

of “Better Fruit” for several years 
was manager, and is now a director, of 
Hood River associations. 

Personally, as well as editorially, he 
has advanced and indorsed and recom- 
mended fruit growers’ associations at 
every opportunity. Many districts have 
written for constitutions and by-laws, 
and have been supplied. Advice and 
counsel was given as thoroughly as time 
would permit in the hope that such, 
founded on experience, might be of 
value to the different districts. 

The fruit growers in sections where 
associations exist know that the editor of 
“Better Fruit” has continually and con- 
sistently been in favor of associations, 
as the fruit growers in every district 
where no such associations exist realize. 

Consequently we wish it understood 
that the editor of “Better Fruit” is in 


favor of fruit districts forming asso- 
ciations. District associations can be 
formed with one central head, which 


would be of benefit for the reason that 
under one central selling head a dis- 
trict can eliminate self-competition; such 
organization would be of benefit to a 
district, particularly in sections which 
are too small to employ proper selling 
ability. 

Southern California has formed the 
Citrus Fruit Growers’ Exchange, with 
one central selling head, which has been 
a great help in every way to the orange 
industry of that state, and it is the opin- 
ion of many that a similar organization 
can be perfected for Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho, which will be of great 
benefit in properly distributing fruit, 
eliminating self-competition and supply- 
ing all markets systematically without 
glutting any or shortening others. 

The fruit industry of the Northwest 
has been going through a process of 


February 


development for quite a number of years, 
and, we are proud to say, improving each 
year. The association idea has spread 
rapidly. The first association was organ- 
ized in Hood River in 1893. Oregon 
and Washington each have about twenty- 
five associations and Idaho ten. Many 
have been organized recently. It is safe 
to say that there are in the neighbor- 
hood of seventy-five or more associa- 
tions in these states at the present time. 
o©¢ > 

ORTLAND MEETING—About 100 

fruit growers from Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon responded to the call of Mr. 
H. C. Atwell, president of the Oregon 
State Horticultural Society, and attended 
the meeting held in Portland January 
24th and 25th, for the purpose of form- 
ing a central selling agency, or exchange, 
for the Northwest States of Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon. 

Two days were spent in very earnest 
discussion of the problems of marketing 
fruit. Nearly every feature of selling, 
packing and grading fruit was discussed 
at length, and a great many views were 
expressed by the growers present. The 
delegates came from Southern Oregon, 
Willamette Valley, Hood River, Mosier, 
The Dalles and Grande Ronde Valley 
in Oregon, different section of Idaho, and 
representatives were present from Walla 
Walla, Wenatchee, White Salmon, North 
Yakima and various other districts of 
Washington. 

The meeting was not only interesting, 
but instructive, educational and develop- 
ing, and was instrumental in affording an 
Opportunity to the fruit growers of 
these different districts to become better 
acquainted; a general feeling of com- 
munity interests and harmony prevailed. 
While some had hoped that an organiza- 
tion might be perfected upon short 
notice, it was the consensus of opinion 
that more time would be required to 
mature a plan which should be generally 
satisfactory to the different states and 
their respective districts. 

A committee of fifteen representative 
fruit growers from the different sections 
was appointed, which went into session 
on the evening of the 24th, going into 
the various problems thoroughly from 
8 p. m. until midnight. After the com- 
mittee had thoroughly discussed every 
feature that had been brought up before 
the convention they adjourned, bringing 
in a report the following day recom- 
mending that another meeting be held 
at Walla Walla on February 28th, at 
which meeting it is expected that the 
representatives from each district will 
present their idea in the nature of a plan 
for organization, which, in their opinion, 
will be satisfactory to their own districts 
and, in general, to other districts. It will 
be the aim of the Walla Walla meeting 
to formulate one general plan from all 
the different plans submitted, which, it 
is hoped, will be so carefully drawn up 
that it will meet with general acceptance 
and approval. 

It was the general opinion that the 
fruit growers should organize into asso- 
ciations in the different districts. Most 
of the growers present felt that a central 
selling agency for the three states could 

Continued on page 55 
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$250.00 Reward 


IN GOLD COIN 


The above reward is offered for competent proof that Ortho Lime- 
Sulphur Solution is even equaled or matched by the average output 
of any other lime-sulphur plant in the United States or Canada in the 
following points to-wit: 


First: The container; 
Second: The average strength; 
Third: The uniformity. 


Ortho Lime-Sulphur Solution is sold in 55-gallon galvanized steel drums; tests 

always approximately 36 degrees Beaume, about 15 to 20 per cent stronger than 

any other average solution. The best is never too good. The first cost is no 

greater than that of the weakly made. The “Ortho Way”’ is the best. Special 
prices for the month of March. 


California Spray-Chemical Co. 


WAREHOUSES IN PORTLAND AND SEATTLE WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Compare and Contrast these two 


Photographs 


The one on the right shows a tree that has 
been sprayed with “Ortho 13”’ Neutral Arsenate 
of Lead. The one on the left is a tree which 
was sprayed with neutral (?) arsenate of lead 
“just as good” as Ortho. The leaves have 
almost entirely fallen; the fruit is small; not 
10 per cent of the fruit will pack four tiers; 
the fruit buds are damaged, and the probability 
is that there will be no crop next year. 


The other tree, sprayed with “Ortho 13” 
Neutral Arsenate of Lead, is in perfect condi- 
tion; the fruit is large; 80 per cent will pack 
four-tier; not a damaged leaf on the tree, nor 
on the ground. 


“Ortho 13” Neutral Arsenate of Lead should 
be used in all moist climates, such as is found 
in Hood River, the west side of the Cascades 
in Oregon and Washington and British Colum- 
bia, and along the coast in California, and on 
all other plants in all sections, except the apple 
and pear. 


We want to emphasize that the California 
Spray-Chemical Company is an organization of 
fruit growers, with chemists and entomologists, 
for the production of perfect sprays. Our 
knowledge is at the command of any fruit 
grower. 


California 


Spray-Chemical Co. 


WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Warehouses in Portland and Seattle. 
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The HARDIE TRIPLEX 


Is built by specialists in Spray Pump manufacturing. 
Years of “knowing how” and a good factory insures you 
a sprayer that sives you the pressure and capacity you 
need, and one that anybody can run successfully all 
the time. 


A cab with curtains covers and protects your machine 
from weather and spray. 


On account of its light weight, your team can haul it 


anywhere, and its low construction allows you to operate 
in closely set orchards without damage to fruit or trees. 


Nothing to Watch but the Spray 


Our rotary propeller agitator insures you a uniform 
spraying mixture at all times, and this, with the even high 
pressure given by our Triplex Pump, gives you the highest 
yield of perfect fruit. 


Yourself and the few tools we send with each machine 
constitute all the machinists and experts needed for suc- 
cessful operation. 


Efficiency, lightness of weight, ease of operation and 
low cost of upkeep leave in the Hardie Triplex 


Write today for our 56-page catalog, giving details of construction of our 


Hudson, Michigan 


different sizes of power machines, hand pumps, ete. 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company 


49 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 
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All the Grand Prizes and All the Gold Medals 


Given by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle 
last summer to pumps were awarded to 


“AMERICAN” "22S cver 


“American” single stage cen- 
trifugal pumps are guaranteed to 
attain efficiencies of 60 to 80 per 
cent on total heads up to 125 feet, 
with an equal increase in head for 
each additional stage, which makes 
them the most economical pump 
made for irriga- 
tion purposes. 

“American” cen- 
trifugals are made 
in both horizontal 
and vertical styles, 
in any size, in any 
number of stages, and 
are equipped with any 
power. 

Write for “Efficiency 
Tests of American Cen- 
trifugals,” by the most 
eminent hydraulic engi- 
meer on the Pacific 
Coast. Complete cata- 
logue, No. 104, free. 


The American Well Works 


General Office and Works: Aurora, Illinois,-U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: First National Bank Building 


PACIFIC COAST SALES AGENCIES: 
70 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
341 SOUTH LOS ANGELES STREET, LOS ANGELES 
SECOND AND ASH STREETS, PORTLAND, OREGON 
1246 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
305 COLUMBIA BUILDING, SPOKANE 


Own an Irrigated Fruit Orchard 


in the famous 


Bitter Root 
Valley 


And Provide an Annuity for Old Age 


We will plant and take care of the 
land during the growing period, 
turning over to you a _ bearing 
orchard, which will thereafter yield 
a competence for life. Easy terms 


Send for Literature 


Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co. 


Hamilton, Montana 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Irrigation 1s King— 
and the King of all Apples is grown in 


Spokane Valley 


We received “THREE FIRST PRIZES” at the Third Spokane National Apple Show, held in Spokane Novem- 
ber, 1910, which is conclusive evidence that we produce as high grade apples as are produced anywhere in the 
Northwest. 


In addition to this, we have an ideal climate, best of transportation, and in view of the fact that our properties are 
located two and a half to twelve miles from the Queen City of the Inland Empire, “SPOKANE,” with a population 
of over one hundred thousand, affording unexcelled markets, with very best social and educational advantages, this 
should appeal to anyone looking for a comfortable as well as a profitable home. 


Why not invest in land with all these advantages, obtainable for less money than can be bought in other districts. 


Write for Booklet, “Trip Through the Spokane Valley.” 


Spokane Valley Irrigated Land Co. 


Incorporated 


NO. 401 SPRAGUE AVENUE SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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“Within the Shadow of 


Might, IMousetoods There grow the finest 


and 
most delicious apples 
in all the wide, 
wide world 


““W here 
the rain and sunshine 
meet’ 


HOOD RIVER 
FAMOUS 
COMMERCIAL 

PACK 


SFITZENBUAG 


HOOD Kizve 


“THE MODERN GARDEN OF THE HESPERIDES”’ 


Every apple picked by hand and packed in the most scientific manner under 
the direct and personal inspection of the Board of Directors of the 


HOOD RIVER APPLE GROWERS’ UNION 


We take pleasure in advising the trade that for the third consecutive time 
practically the entire crop of this noted valley has been purchased by us. 

The early fall varieties are now rolling and will be succeeded within a 
week or two by the noble NEWTOWN PIPPIN, the delicious SPITZEN- 
BERG, the magnificent GOLDEN ORTLEY and such other varieties as 
grow to perfection only in the Hood River Valley. 


Steinhardt & Kelly, New York 


The Most Extensive Operators in High Class Fruits in the World 


NATIONAL APPLE SHOW PRIZES 


Hood River won the Sweepstakes Prize at Spokane, $1,000 in cash, for the best carload of apples, exhibited by 
C. H. Sproat, manager of the Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, grower and exhibitor; scored 99%0. Hood River 
won the cash prize, $250, for the best carload of Newtowns; scored 98%0; exhibited by Avery Bros., Hood River. Hood 
River won'‘the cash prize, $250, for the best carload of Spitzenbergs, exhibited by C. H. Sproat; scored 97%0. Hood 
River won the Sweepstakes $500 solid silver trophy cup, given by the Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 62 affiliated 
bodies, for the best carload of apples exhibited. under the auspices of the National Apple Show, Spokane. This car 
was exhibited at Chicago. These prizes were won by members of the Hood River Apple Growers’ Association, and 
the apples are being handled by Steinhardt & Kelly. 
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FIRST IN 
POINT 
OF 

TIME 


You’re ready now to decide on a 
spraying outfit. You're not debating 
the abvisability of a sprayer—you’ve 
settled that long ago. But when it 
comes to the actual choosing of an 
outfit the average fruit grower is 
absolutely at sea. His confusion is 
excusable, too. There are so many 
spraying outfits on the market, so 
many claims and counter claims, and 
such extravagant advertising that the 
problem confronting a prospective 
buyer is indeed trying. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
now, the Bean Spray Pump Co. has 
been manufacturing spraying outfits. 
It was just about twenty-six years 
ago that John Bean invented the 
spray pump having an air chamber, 
and erected the first spray pump fac- 
tory in the United States. Since that 
time there have been at least thirty 
different sprayers put upon the mar- 
ket—some good, some fairly satistac- 
tory and some absolutely worthless. 
Some disappeared from the market 
almost as soon as they were intro- 
duced, some were heard of for sev- 
eral years and a few of the best ones 
still survive. But through all these 
years Bean Spray Pumps have been 
steadily produced, and today you will 
find them in use throughout the fruit- 
growing world. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR CATALOG 
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Some twenty years ago we began 
to furnish our pumps with porcelain 
lined cylinders. Immediately com- 
petitors began to warn fruit growers 
against them. “They are impractical,” 
they said. “The porcelain will soon 
crack and chip off,’ “Porcelain lined 
cylinders will never prove satisfac- 
tory.” 

Despite these ridiculous assertions, 
we have yet to find the first Bean 
porcelain lined pump cylinder that 
has not given satisfaction. 

We use bell metal ball valves in all 
our pumps. However, the idea has 
been copied, and you'll find this excel- 
lent feature in other pumps today. 
But our patents are such that other 
manufacturers cannot use our easily 
removable seats and covers. In all 
other pumps except ours you'll find 
that the seats and covers screw in. 
Ours do not. Bean seats and covers 
can never corrode tight—whereas, we 
have often actually had to chop out 
the valves from some pumps that we 
have taken in on exchange for our 
outfits. Any orchardist who has ever 
used a spray pump knows what it 
means when we say that a Bean valve 
can be reached in ten seconds. 

There are no stuffing boxes in any 
of our pumps. Hence there can be 
no stuffing box trouble—no leaking, 


Bean Spray Pump Co. 


213 W. Julian Street, San Jose, California 


“EVERYTHING FOR SPRAYING” 


“pump to the 
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BEAN SPRAY PUMPS 


and squirting, and endless temper- 
trying bother. 
Do not misunderstand us. We do 


not claim to have the only good line 
of spray outfits. We do claim, how- 
ever, that no other line embraces so 
many excellent features, and no line 
is so altogether complete. The Bean 
line ranges from the smallest hand 
largest power outfit. 
Our Bean Magic Pump is the only 
hand pump that one man can operate 
continuously at high pressure. 

Read a detailed description in our 
new catalog. 

All Bean Power Sprayers have 
steel platforms, standard makes of 
engines, perfect agitation, low speed, 
large capacity, and are carefully tested 
for high pressure. All parts are made 
through jigs and templates, and may 
be ordered by catalog numbers. The 
various parts are, therefore, easily 
replaced, which means that when you 
own a Bean—you are liable for no big 
repair bills. 

Decide on a Bean and you'll decide 
right. We deliver from nine different 
points in Oregon, Washington, Utah, 
Idaho and Colorado, and all orders 
are promptly handled. If there is no 
Bean agent in your town write direct 
to us for quotations and our new 
1911 catalog. Tell us what kind of a 
sprayer you're interested in. 


EASTERN FACTORY: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“Save- lime’ 


SIUMMIPIENG IPLIRIN (CAL 


Folding 
Berry Box 


AS IT COMES FLAT 3 Made from Pacific Coast Spruce 


AS IT OPENS 


DON’T STAPLE 
SAVE YOUR TIME 
WHEN YOU 
NEED IT 


EASILY MADE UP 


NO BREAKAGE 


OR WASTE 
PICKERS WILL 


SUIT (Wl? Isls) XO 
i IS) SO) ASW 


SOLID ONE-PIECE 


BOTTOM 
PACKED VERY RIGID 
THREE BUNDLES 
HORA NO STAPLES 
THOUSAND IN CONTACT WITH 
CONTENTS 
ASK YOUR 


DEALER OR WRITE 
OUR AGENTS 
OR US AND DO IT 
BARE 


REMAINS IN 
PERFECT POSITION 


AS IT FASTENS DOWN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pacing Fruit Package Co. 


Raymond, Washington 
H. B. HEWITT, Pres. and Treas. J. H. HEWITT, Vice Pres. O. C. FENLASON, Sec. and Mer. 
Agents Portland, Oregon, Territory: 


STANDARD BOX & LUMBER CO. 


East Pine and Water Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY 
Agents Spokane Territory Spokane, Washington 
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Profits Without Worry 


Are you one of the many people who know the Hood 
River apples, their quality, and the profits to be derived 
from producing them? 


Are you unable to share in the profits of this wonder- 
ful business because you have not enough capital to own 
an orchard or cannot leave your present pursuits to 
engage actively in apple culture? If you are, write at 
once for the prospectus of the Oregon Apple Company 
of Hood River. 


This company has been organized for the purpose of 
producing a profit from the growing of apples. To this 
end 300 acres of the best apple land in Hood River 
Valley has been purchased, and the services of the well- 
known horticulturist, George I. Sargent, as manager, 
have been secured. Mr. Sargent will have charge of’the 
planting and care of the tract, which insures from the 
outset a high-class orchard. 


The capital stock of the Oregon Apple Company of 
Hood River is $300,000, of which $60,000 is preferred. 
The common stock has been subscribed, with which 300 
acres of the best land in the upper Hood River Valley 
has been secured, together with the larger part of the 
necessary additional operating capital to be supplied by 
profits derived from the use of the land between the 
trees. In order to further assist in the development of 
the tract, this issue of preferred stock is being made. 
This stock is preferred in dividends to the extent of the 
first 10 per cent earned, and shares with the common 
stock on profits from the sale of applés greater than 
the first 10 per cent. 


This stock is issued in $10.00 shares and is sold at 
par. Should the investor wish to pay for it in monthly 
installments through a period of five years, he may do 
so by paying 20 cents per share per month for fifty 
months. 

A discount of 8 per cent, 
allowed for cash. 

This stock is non-cumulative and non-assessable. 

This proposition lets you have orchard profits with- 
out the care, worry and work of operating. 

It lets you have orchard profits without the usual 
large cash purchase price of a high grade orchard. 

It gives you a high rate of interest on your savings. 

The operating expenses of this large tract will be 
much less per acre than the operating expense on a 
small tract of ten or twenty acres. 

The equipment needed will be much less than that 
needed on 300 acres subdivided in the usual ten-acre 
tracts. 

Consequently the profits will be greater. 

The assurance to the preferred stockholder rests in 
the fact that the common stockholders are so confident 
of the profits to be accumulated from these orchards 
that they are delivering the land, part of the running 
capital and services for five years, having no share in 
the profits from the sale of these apples until the pre- 
ferred stockholders have been paid their 10 per cent 
dividend, and are then willing to share equally with the 
preferred stock in all amounts greater than this 10 per 
cent. This acts as an insurance to the preferred stock 
that high class care will be given in order to accumulate 
profits sufficient to pay dividends on the common stock. 


simple interest, will be 


Write for further information today. 


THE OREGON APPLE COMPANY 


21 Heilbronner Building 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


OF HOOD RIVER 


337 Railway Exchange Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE 


Sunnyside 
Nursery 
Company 


Capital paid up, $100,000 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
SIZILIL, IDNA CIr 


ET our prices and save 


money. ‘Trees first-class. 
We lead, others follow. Have 
several hundred thousand fin- 
est peach trees ever grown in 


the West. Cherry, pear and 
apple in numbers that foot up 
millions. If planted in a line 
would make over three rows, 
the usual distance of planting, 
from Seattle to New York city. 


WRITE US AND MENTION 
THIS PAPER 


Main Office 
SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON 
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be built upon these associations, with 
the different districts as units for a base, 
with greater rapidity than if an exchange 
endeavored to organize on individual 
memberships. 

It was also the idea of the delegates 
present that such an association should 
be owned and controlled by the fruit 
growers. The idea will probably prevail 
at the Walla Walla meeting to form a 
directorate consisting of one or more 
directors of associations that join the 
central exchange. It is to be presumed 
that some plan will be formulated 
whereby individual growers in districts 
where no association exists may be taken 
care of. 


The meeting at Portland was a very 


enthusiastic one frem every point of 
view, and everyone present felt that he 
had profited by attending it. The gen- 
eral impression was that good would 
come out of this meeting, and it is 
expected that the meeting at Walla Walla 
will develop a definite plan for organiza- 
tion. Fruit growers generally are invited 
to attend the Walla Walla meeting Feb- 
ruary 28th. 6&6 & 

AKIMA VALLEY ASSOCIA- 

TION.—For some time past promi- 
nent fruit growers in the Yakima Valley 
have been working on a plan to organize 
the district associations of the Yakima 
Valley under a central head. The com- 
mittee in charge has done some very 
thorough and painstaking work, and has 
drawn up a plan for organization which 


Spring 
Shipping 


Is nearly here, and if you have 
not already ordered you should 
do so without further delay. 

By waiting till the last minute 
you may not get what you want, 
while by ordering now you will. 

Send us a list of what you will 
need and we will gladly quote 
you on same. 

Small or large orders quickly 
and easily taken care of. 

Remember, our stock is guar- 
anteed true to name, is thor- 
oughly matured, absolutely free 
from pest or disease, is perfectly 
hardy and has a splendid root 
system, which insures rapid and 
vigorous growth. 

It must please you or we both 
lose money. 

Do not wait another minute, 
but drop us a postal now asking 
for our large catalog. It’s free. 

YAKIMA VALLEY 
NURSERY COMPANY 
TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 


More Salesmen Wanted 
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THE TROUTMAN ORCHARD HEATERS fitsnsscete 


Spring Time and Frost Time are Coming! 


T he time for experimenting and discussion has passed. 
R you going to risk losing the profits in one night, 
O r will you protect your investment in preparing your land and caring for your orchard, by equipping with heating 


apparatus? 


Get Busy! 


U will lose more in one year from frost than the entire cost of an insurance policy in the form of orchard heaters. 
T wentieth century methods have provided against the prodigious losses incurred in the past by frost ravages, and 


orchard heating 


M ust be adopted and recognized as a branch of scientific and modern orcharding. 
A ny one cold night and Jack Frost will reap the harvest of your 
N vestment. Time is short and we urge you to place your orders promptly. 


A WHA2Z2zHo 


Hara oO 


o not use large heaters for the purpose of decreasing the fire area. 
ones, confining their use, as it is intended, as a 

eservoir. Our No. 3 “Reservoir” Heater holds six gallons and burns thirty-five hours, 
nd we highly recommend it when used as a reservoir. 
ar more effective than a smaller number of the large fires. 

routman Heaters are manufactured in all sizes and always give satisfaction. 


WHAT HEATER TO BUY 


onfusing at first, but this problem can be solved without much difficulty. 
ficiency and Economy are what you want in an orchard heater. 
ow that is what you get when you purchase the “Troutman.” 
his heater produces an equal amount of heat and consumes 50 per cent less fuel than any other known device. 
vidence of this important fact, which has never been denied by our competitors, is given by prominent growers 
all over the country, and numerous competitive tests have proved it. 
you satisfied? If not, place your order and we'll show you. 


REGARDING RESERVOIRS 


The necessary heat with the least expense. 


Use as many large heaters as you would small 


Small fires well distributed are 


THE TROUTMAN FROST FIGHTING APPARATUS IS COMPLETE 


o not delay! The time is here. 


norar 


end us your name and we will convince you. 


ook at our Year Book and Government Bulletin. 
very one who has used them attests their efficiency. 
nd we can supply you with Rapid Lighters and Frost Alarms. 


The Round Crest Orchard 
Heater Company Canon City, Colorado 


it is believed will be generally acceptable 
to the majority of districts in Yakima 
Valley. 

At the meeting held recently M. E. 
Olsen, of Parker, was elected president; 
G. E. C. Johnson, vice-president; W. P. 
Romans, secretary; E. M. Sly, treasurer; 
J. H. Robbins, manager, and J. T. Donan, 
now of Sacramento, traffic manager. The 
executive committee consists of Olsen, 
Sly, Lowther, B. D. Thompson and W. I. 
Huxtable. 

Thirteen of the local districts have 
been organizing, each represented by 
two trustees in a central body, which 
will make twenty-six trustees altogether. 
The districts represented are the fol- 
lowing. North Nob Hill, W. I. Hux- 
table, G. E. C. Johnson; South Nob Hill, 
Dr. Granville Lowther, J. O. Jeffrey; 
Granger, B. D. Thompson, R. E. Pearce; 
Sunnyside, H. W.Turner, Frank Schafer; 
Prosser, Morris Henry, W. S. Hunt; 
Selah, A. J. Pressey, P. W. Cornue; 
Lower Naches, John Doble, S. B. Shiley; 
Fruitvale, J. A. Adams, €. L. Miller; 
Parker, M. FE. Olsen, E. A. Hewes; Don- 
ald, H. E. Angel, Jesse C. Childs; Emer- 
ald, J. T. Baird, M. G. Merrill; Grand- 
view, J. M. Hogeland, E. F. Blaine. 
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RUIT GROWERS’ ORGANIZA- 

TIONS.—Many reports have come 
to this office, and at various times we 
have published a notice of the different 
districts that have formed fruit growers’ 
associations. Recently a great many 
have been formed, and we regret that we 


WAGNER CREEK 
NURSERY & ORCHARD 
COMPANY 


Talent, Oregon 


Send for special prices on 
Yellow Newtown Apples and 
English Walnuts. 


HEMINGWAY’S 


Is the lead arsenate of the expert fruit 
grower. It is widely used in all of the 
famous fruit growing districts. Made in a 
factory which has specialized in arsenical 
manufactures for over 30 years, it has the 
advantage of this long experience in its 
preparation for the use of the discriminating 
fruit grower. 


Hemingway’s 
Arsenate of Lead 


THE PERFECT PRODUCT 


Possesses miscibility with maximum stick- 
ing power. Is 20% stronger than the fed- 
eral law requires. 

Send for booklet giving full directions for 
the use of Hemingway’s Lead Arsenate 
against all biting insects. 


KERR, GIFFORD & CO., Portland, Ore. 


Coast Agents, who carry full stocks 
HEMINGWAY'S FOND ON PURPLE CO. 
IL 13D) 


64-66 Water Gna New York 
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neglected to keep a list of those formed 
during the past winter. 

In the columns of “Better Fruit” we 
published a list of fruit growers’ asso- 
ciations in the Northwest. We would 
like every fruit growers’ association to 
look over this list and see if their name 
is included, and if not to send it in to 
us, so that our list may be made perfect, 
complete and up-to-date. For the bene- 
fit of the fruit industry in general it will 
be worth while for every association to 
do this, because “Better Fruit” is taken 
by all the principal fruit dealers, com- 
mission men and apple buyers through- 
out the Eastern States. This list is used 
in many ways—it is a directory for cor- 
respondents and many of the dealers 
send representatives to visit the different 
associations mentioned therein. By hav- 
ing the name of every association on this 
list it will enable you to get in touch 
with the Eastern dealers who will handle 
the fruit of the Northwest during the 
coming and future years. 

© © © 

Almost the whole world knows of 
Hood River as a place that produces 
the best fruits, and all of Hood River 
Valley should know, and could know, 
that there is one place in Hood River, 
under the firm name of R. B. Bragg & 
Co., where the people can depend on get- 
ting most reliable dry goods, clothing, 
shoes and groceries at the most reason- 
able prices that are possible. Try it. 

’ ; © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed find $1 for renewal of “Better Fruit.” 


Would not be without it. Yours truly, T. L. Law- 
son, Gates, Oregon. 


BETTER FRUIT 


BETTER TREES MEANS BETTER FRUIT 


Nursery stock grown under careful supervision means 


GREAT ADVANTAGES TO THE PLANTER 


Twenty years of practical experience in the orchard, as well as the nursery business, means 
that we know how to grow trees that will give results. 


Henry Holterman, of Creswell, Oregon, 
“Of the 1,800 apple trees purchased of you last spring, we did not lose one 


k: 
says of our stoc Sold for 


tree. The orchard is the best, for the time being planted, of anything in this vicinity. 
$300 per acre in less than six months after being planted.” : , 

Let us figure on your want list. Our prices are right. A special discount on cherry trees for 
a limited time—15 to 20 per cent, according to grade and quantity. 


LAFAYETTE NURSERY CO. 
Mention “Better Fruit” LAFAYETTE, OREGON 


“As the bud or scion, so the tree.’ “As much difference in trees as in 


cows and hens.’—Thornber. 


Yakima- Sunnyside Nursery Gives the Orchardist FIVE POINTERS 


1. Plant trees propagated from bearing trees only. 

2. Use trees with strong tops, good roots, and mature wood. 

3. Be sure roots have been thoroughly protected in digging and shipping. 

4. Know that there should be a man behind every tree. So know the man 
as well as the tree. 

5. Lay well the foundation of your future orchard by getting the best of 
everything. 

How to make these five points stick. 


Write Y.-S. NURSERY Sunnyside, Washington 


Columbia and Okanogan Nursery Company 


Wenatchee, Washington 
PROPAGATORS AND GROWERS OF 
The Cleanest, Thriftiest, Best Rooted Nursery Stock in the 


WORLD 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SEND US YOUR ORDER 


Supplying Large Commercial Orchards a Specialty 


QUAKER NURSERIES 


We have a large stock of YELLOW NEWTOWN PIPPINS, SPITZENBERGS, JONATHANS, 
WAGENERS, ROME BEAUTIES, and all of the leading varieties of apples. 

We also carry a heavy line of BARTLETT, COMICE AND BEURRE D’ANJOU PEARS. 

A general stock of peaches, such as EARLY CRAWFORDS, ELBERTAS, LATE CRAWFORDS, 
FOSTERS, TUSCAN CLINGS, PHILLIPS, MUIR, EARLY COLUMBIA, Etc. 

Small fruits in great abundance, STRAWBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, DEW- 
BERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, GRAPES. 


H. B. PATTERSON, MEDFORD, OREGON, 


Special Selling Agent for Southern Oregon. C. F. LANSING, Salem, Oregon 


NURSERY CATALOG 


New, handsome, instructive, up-to-date, describing 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


Free on request. Write now, mentioning this paper. 


J. B. PILKINGTON, Nurseryman, Portland, Oregon 


Hood River Valley Nursery Company 


Route No. 3, Box 227 HOOD RIVER, OREGON Phone 325X 


Will have for fall delivery a choice lot of one-year-old budded apple trees on three-year-old roots, the 
very best yearlings possible to grow. Standard varieties from best selected Hood River bearing trees— 
Spitzenbergs, Yellow Newtowns, Ortleys, Arkansas Blacks, Gravensteins, Baldwins and Jonathans. All 
trees guaranteed first-class and true to name. Start your orchards right with budded trees from our 
nursery, four miles southwest from Hood River Station. 
WILLIAM ENSCHEDE, Nurseryman H. S. BUTTERFIELD, President 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

a I enclose $1 to renew my subscription to “Better 
Fruit,” as I value it highly. It has accomplished 
wonders for the fruit industry and has had much 
to do in placing Hood River in the most enviable 
place it now occupies as a fruit producing section. 
Wishing you continued success, I am, very truly 
yours, E. M. Reeves, Waverly, Iowa. 

© © © 

Editor Better Fruit: 

You bet your life on my renewal. I have 
invested a number of dollars in various ways, but 
the hundred cents I enclose herewith are yielding 
the best returns. I wouldn’t be without your 
paper, and sincerely trust that you may see fit to 
continue this valuable publication until time shall 
be no more. Yours, Alfred R. Sellenthin, Hamil- 
ton, Montana. 

© 6 © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Your kind letter and copies of the best fruit 
publication in the world are both here. I would 
like very much to swell the subscription list in 
Dakota, and I know I could do so. It is going to 
be a question with me, however, of using my lim- 
ited time to the very best advantage. However, 
you may always rest assured that although I may 
not be able to represent you actively, I will lose 
no opportunity to boost for ‘‘Better Fruit’? and its 
enterprising editor. Truly yours, C. Louis Allen, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

oe © 
Editor Better Fruit: is 

I believe that my subscription expires January 
Ist, 1911, and herewith enclose $5—five years’ 
subscription in adyance—which is itself testimony 
of my appreciation of your valuable publication. 
Your December issue is, without exception, the 
best sent out. Wishing you every future success, 
believe me, yours truly, Guy Seaton, Spokane 
Bridge, Washington. 

© © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I enclose $1 for subscription to “Better Fruit,” 
which is the best paper I have seen on the subject 
of fruit. Yours truly, Jas. M. Garmany, Alleg- 
heny, Pennsylvania. 


Editor Better Fruit: 

Your packing number was a splendid issue, and 
enabled the writer to get a Union Packer’s Num- 
ber from following your instructions. Yours very 
truly, W. E. Clark, Mt. Hood, Oregon. 


BUTpEG'S obeds (Nat GIOW 


140 VARIETIES ANY QUANTITY 
Plenty of stock in our 40,000 pounds 


Growing Plants as season requires 
All makes high grade 
Pruning Tools 
Garden Tools 
Hose and Spray Nozzles 
International Stock and 
Poultry Food 
International Remedies 
Incubators and Brooders 
Everything for Building 
Everything for Furnishing 


Stewart Hardware & Furniture Co. 
22,000 feet floor space Hood River, Oregon 


WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING 
TREES UNSOLD TO DATE 


These are all good, clean, strong, excep- 
tionally well-rooted one-year-old trees. All 
budded or grafted from the best bearing trees 
in the Wenatchee Valley. Will be pleased to 
book your order for what you will need for 
spring planting. 
Winesap, 8,340 
Rome Beuty, 2,800 
Delicious, 5,500 
Jonathan, 4,120 
Stay. Winesap, 2,000 
Grimes’ Golden, 530 


W. W. Pearmain, 145 
Winter Banana, 695 
Yellow Newtown, 160 
McIntosh Red, 385 
Y. Transparent, 50 
Spitzenberg, 3,830 
King David, 550 
Carolina Poplar, 200 
Bartlett Pear, 2-year, 

800 

We also have the following scions cut from 
bearing trees in the Wenatchee Valley in our 
cellar to offer, which can be shipped on short 
notice. 
15,000 10,000 

Delicious Scions Winesap Scions 
16,000 10,000 

Jonathan Scions Spitzenberg Scions 


The Cashmere Nurseries 
Located in the Wenatchee Valley 
G. A. LOUDENBACK, Prop. Cashmere, Wash. 


Champion, 625 
Ben Davis, 250 
Transcendent, 85 
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Reference: Telephones 


First National Bank of Chicago Randolph cee 


13 


Gibson Fruit Conpany 
(Not Inc.) 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION 
SHIPPERS’ MARKETING AGENTS 
FRUIT AND. PRODUCE 
Our own Cold Storage Plant on premises 
Codes: Capacity 200 Cars 
Modern Economy 131 South Water Street 
Revised Economy CHICAGO 
Revised Citrus 


Where will the 
Apples Go 


Within ten years—even five years—the yield of 
apples in the great Northwest will have increased 
greatly over the present output. Some say 100 per 
cent—some say more. 

Will the consumptive demand show a sufficient 
increase to take care of the surplus? 


If not, what will become of the apples? 


Oh, yes, this is theory, but just wait and see if it 
isn’t a matter worthy of serious consideration. 


We don’t pretend to offer any suggestions beyond 
the strenuous efforts we have been making to expand 
the trade in box apples to the maximum. This season 
we have handled successfully over 1,200 cars, which 
have been shot to the four points of the compass. 
That is selling some apples, when you come to think 
it over—and we want to emphasize the fact that we 
have put all this vast array of fruit in line for “con- 
sumptive channels” with the least possible delay and 
expense and with quite general satisfaction to growers 
and buyers as well. 


But what of next season, and the next? 

We're thinking and planning. It is a matter of 
serious concern to us, this SUCCESSFUL marketing 
of Western Box Apples, as well as other fruits. 

Those interested in getting the most for the present 
and the best for the future out of their ranches and 
orchards should not delay writing us about marketing 
their output the coming season, as well as hereafter. 


Gibson Fruit Company 


BETTER FRUIT 


You Want the Best? 
WE HAVE IT IN 


TRE Ee 


They have the highest possible developed 
root system. It’s the root which counts 


Mr. Buyer: 

No matter what quantity you may require, let us 
figure with you on your wants for this season, or send 
for our price list, and if you entrust your order with 
us we feel certain of retaining you as a permanent 
customer. 


You will get what you order 


Yakima and Columbia 


River Nursery Co. 
North Yakima, Washington 


Growers of 
Selected Yakima Valley Fruit and Ornamental Nursery Stock 


“NONE BETTER” 


Salesmen — A few wanted. Write for terms 


MOUNT ARBOR 
NURSERIES 


E. S. WELCH. PROPRIETOR 
133 CENTER STREET, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


A Full Line of 
General Nursery Stock 


Apple Seedlings—A surplus of No. 3, 
suitable for lining out. 


Apple Grafts—Piece and Whole Root, 
made to order. 


Apple—2 to 3, 3 to 4 and 4 to 5 feet. 


Cherry Trees—One-year: Bing, Lam- 
bert, Royal Ann. 


Peaches 
Currants 
Concord Grapes 
Blackberries 
California Privet 


Roses—Splendid stock Hybrid Per- 
petual, Moss, Ramblers, Climbing 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES 
AND FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
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KELLY’S TREES ARE TRUE TO NAME 
2,000,000 TREES 2,000,000 


For fall and spring planting. 


350,000 Winesap, 350,000 


Jonathan, 200,000 Rome Beauty, 100,000 Delicious and all 
other leading varieties in Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry 


Tim Kelly, Proprietor 


Continued from page 46 


August 4, 1907, was again developing even 
from the thoroughly covered twigs. 

In order to test out a number of chem- 
icals at a minimum cost, the writer 
resorted to treating small limbs and 
twigs, the material being applied with an 
atomizer, or when dry with an insect 
powder gun. Such applications have the 
great advantage that a sufficient number 
can always be made to obtain average 
results without endangering the trees. 


Fruit Trees 


Jonathan, Rome Beauty, 
Newtowns, Spitzenberg, 
Grime Golden and others 


Bartlett, Comice, De Anjou 


Cherry 
Bing, lambert, Royal Ann 


Send your want list 


Postal will bring Catalogue 


W.C.HOPSON 


MILTON, OREGON 


TREES in Quantity, 
Price and Quality 


Growers and importers of a full line of all 
nursery stocks—apples, pears, prunes, cher- 
Ties, peaches, etc. Large or small orders—we 
fill all. Just drop us a few lines giving your 
list of wants, and receive offers which we 
know will interest you. Have always given 
satisfaction and can do so now. 


We want to get in touch with planters. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 


Carlton, Oregon 


Before Placing Your Order Write to 


Wapato Nursery, Box 197, Wapato, Washington 


Copper sulphate (bluestone) one per 
cent solution injured the delicate foliage, 
especially the mildewed growths. It did 
not kill mildew on the stems. 

Ammoniacal copper carbonate behaved 
like the bordeaux mixture. 

Copper acetate, one per cent and five 
per cent solutions, scorched young foli- 
age and caused falling of the mature 


leaves. Did not kill mildew upon the 
stems. 
Copper carbonate, copper hydroxide 


and metallic copper failed to give appre- 
ciable results when applied as a liquid or 
dust spray. 

Copper benzoate yielded about 
same results as bordeaux mixture. 

Copper sulphide, prepared by precipi- 
tating copper sulphate with lime-sulphur 
solution, calcium poly-sulphide, washed 
free from soluble sulphide. This com- 
pound applied to mildewed growths 
checked any further development of the 
fungus for two or three weeks. Tender 
leaves were not scorched by the applica- 
tion and mildew was largely prevented 


the 


True-to-Name Nursery 


Offers for fall 1910 a complete line of nurs- 
ery stock, including all the leading commer- 
cial varieties adapted to the Northwest. Our 
trees are all grown on the best whole roots 
and all buds and scions used are selected 
from bearing and tested trees, which insures 
not only early bearing, but trees true to 
name. 

Write us for prices before placing your 
erder. We give a one-year subscription to 
this paper with every order of $25.00 or 
more. Address 


TRUE-TO-NAME NURSERY 
Phone 2002K Hood River, Oregon 


RICHLAND NURSERY 


Richland, Washington 
FRUIT TREES 


Complete stock of leading varieties of 
Apples, Pears, etc. 


WIRMIPT, WS IO IWIRMCEIZ IIS at 


NURSERY SALESMEN 


Drop us a line for information regarding 
our splendid proposition. 
Big commissions paid weekly. 
OUTFIT FREE 


SALEM NURSERY COMPANY 
SALEM, OREGON 
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from developing on the under side of the 
young leaves. 

Iron sulphide, prepared by precipitat- 
ing iron sulphate solution with lime- 
sulphur solution, washed free from sol- 
uble compounds. Concentration about 
1.3 per cent iron sulphate. The applica- 
tion caused new leaves on healthy shoots 
to develop free from mildew, and in a 
normal manner. No injury to young 
foliage, but a few old leaves fell without 
wilting or losing green color. The appli- 


WALNUT TREES 


Mayette, Franquette, 
Parisienne, Etc. 


Our trees grafted on the Eastern black 
walnut stock, are hardier and better for the 
Northwest as well as for Eastern planting. 
Write for price list and other information. 


The Louisiana Nut Nurseries 


Jeanerette, Louisiana 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Rooms 1 and 2 Lambert-Sargeant Building 
Corner East Alder Street and Grand Avenue 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Strawberry 
Plants 


CLARK’S SEEDLING 


THE KIND THAT MADE 
HOOD RIVER FAMOUS 
Rates: 

100 plants at $1.25 
1,000 plants at $5.00 
5,000 to 10,000 plants at 
$3.00 per thousand 


Large orders at special prices 


The Quality of our Plants is the Best 


F. B. KIMBALL 


Successor to E. L. KLEMER 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
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Cc. F. WHALEY 
Originator of the 
Ballygreen System 
of Certified 
Pedigreed Trees 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


cations subdued the mildew on the stems 
for two or three weeks. 

Sulphur was used both as a liquid and 
dust application in a number of different 
mechanical forms. Precipitated sulphur 
and sulphur pulverized very fine in sand 
gave good results as a liquid application, 
but were much less positive when applied 
as a dust. Commercial sublimed and 
powdered sulphur, and also sulphur pow- 
dered in lime were indifferent when used 
as a dust application. Finely divided sul- 
phur, applied with water, did not kill the 
mildew when well estabilshed on the 
stems, but stopped spore production for 
a time. Three thorough treatments did 
not cure the disease on a growing water 
sprout where the fungus covered the 
stem and both surfaces of the leaves. 


BETTER FRUIT 


BALLYGREEN SYSTEM 
OF PEDIGREE TREES 


Selected 


Combines the best practices of horticulture with honest, efficient business 
methods, insures the fruit grower, making it certain that he will get the 
kind of trees he orders and a very high quality of fruit when the trees bear. 


BALLYGREEN NURSERIES 


HANFORD, WASHINGTON 


On twigs where the mildew only covered 
portions of the under sides of the leaves, 
thorough treatment caused most of the 
new leaves to develop healthy. The sul- 
phur treatment did not injure the tender 
leaves, but caused premature falling of 
some of the older or mature ones. 

Sulphuric acid was used in dilution, 
varying from .1 per cent to 1.0 per cent. 
One-tenth of one per cent had no appre- 
ciable effect either upon the mildew or 
the foliage. Dilutions stronger than 5 
per cent injured the foliage, and did not 
prove effective against the mildew. 

The soluble sulphides experimented 
with were lime-sulphur solution, potas- 
sium and sodium sulphides. These sul- 
phides used in dilutions of 3 per cent, 1.5 
per cent and 6 per cent sulphur content 


Certified 


February 


H. W. REAUGH 


Graduate 
in Horticulture 
Field Manager 
Ballygreen Nurseries 


all scorched the tender growth, and 
caused considerable falling of the mature 
foliage. Established mildew was not 
killed by the applications. 

Benzoic acid, ammonium, sodium and 
potassium benzoates were used in dilu- 
tions varying from one-tenth of 1 per 
cent to 4 per cent benzoic acid content. 
Dilutions less than .5 per cent produced 
no injury, but those over 1.0 per cent 
injured the foliage and 4.0 per cent was 
very injurious. Established mildew was 
not killed even by the strongest applica- 
tions, and the young foliage on healthy 
shoots was not materially benefited by 
the weaker applications. 

Salicylic acid, ammonium and sodium 
salicylates used in dilutions varying from 
1 per cent to 1.0 per cent salicylic acid 


A WARNING!! 


“Probably the most important lesson that the orchardists of the Northwest have yet to learn is that 


cheap nursery trees are an exceedingly dangerous foundation on which to start an orchard—that a few 
cents economy on such trees at the start is many many dollars’ loss in the long run.” 


Thus spoke one of America’s greatest horticulturists on a recent visit to the Northwest. It is a warn- 
ing that is well merited, for one can visit scarcely any of the newer fruit sections without being appalled by 
the number of weak, sickly, undersized young trees that stand as incontrovertible proof of his warning. 


Any man who will plant anything but the strongest, most vigorous, healthiest trees—of known ances- 
try—trees whose breeding for generations past insure prolific bearing and disease resisting qualities is 
bequeathing a legacy of trouble to posterity. The first cost of a fruit tree is an insignificant cost, but 
the quality and pedigree of that tree is a powerful, perpetual factor to your success and those after you. 


All of the nursery trees—apple stocks—of the Hood River Standard Nursery Co. have three-year- 
old root systems, with one-year straight tops—big, strong, healthy, vigorous trees that will grow when 
properly planted, and which will bear from one to three years earlier than the so-called “yearling” tree so 
promiscuously peddled about, and they will cost you little, if any, more. They are all propagated from 
the highest earning and best trees of the world famcus Hood River Valley—trees whose ancestry and 
past performance is a matter of careful record. every sense a thoroughbred, pedi- 
greed apple tree. 


They are in 


For the season of 1910-11 we can offer a limited amount of extra size apple only. 
price list. 


HOOD RIVER STANDARD NURSERY CO. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Write for catalog and 
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content. One-tenth of 1 per cent pro- 
duced very slight injury, and 1 per cent 
was strongly injurious, often completely 
killing the young foliage. Not effective 
against the mildew in dilutions that did 
not cause serious injury to the foliage. 
Picric acid, when used in dilutions 
varying from .1 per cent to .5 per cent, 
appeared to have a marked effect upon 
the mildew without injuring the foliage. 


BETTER FRUIT 


In some cases the mildew was removed 
from the upper surfaces of the leaves, 
and these developed their more normal 
green color, but the growth was much 
retarded and signs of injury ultimately 
developed. 

Phenole (carbolic acid) seemed com- 
paratively innoxious, both to the foliage 
and the mildew, when used in dilutions 
varying from .5 per cent to 2.0 per cent. 


More Fruit Growers are writing us every year that they get 
the Best Results from 


Dependable Brand 


Lime-Sulphur Solution 


Manufactured by GIDEON STOLZ CO., Salem, Oregon 


WRITE FOR SPRAY BOOK AND PRICES 


Montana Fruit Growers 


AINID) QNMBNBIRS Old isllGisl AVCAMMMULD)S, 
FE are now ready to book your orders for fall and spring delivery of 


McIntosh Red and Wageners. 


general, a full stock of all standard 
Winesaps, Rome Beauties, etc., and 
shrubbery. 


For Northwest fruit growers in 
varieties—Spitzenbergs, Jonathans, 
all other kinds of fruit trees and 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Milton Nursery Company 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporated 


Milton, Oregon 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
_ PRUNING witbee 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. 


RHODES MFG. CO., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


IT TELLS 
ALL ABOUT 


Faculty Stronger Than Ever 
More Progressive Than Ever 


SEEDS, BULB 


Write Today. If You Mention Name of This Paper You Get a Packet of Our Choice SEEDS FREE 


Tue BARTELDES SEED GO., Denver, Goro. 


from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay Express charges 
on all orders. 
White for 
circular and 
Plices. 


FOR 
1911 


POULTRY AND 
BEE SUPPLIES 


Results Better Than Ever 
Attendance Larger Than Ever 


ATTEND THE BEST 


Business 
College 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Solutions of potassium 
.5 per cent and 1.0 per cent 
cilably injure the foliage 
mildew. 

Cooper’s Tree Spray V2, a miscible oil, 
containing crude carbolic acid 5.0 per 
cent. Applied to young Bellflower tree 
with spray pump. This oil emulsion 
came recommended as a fungicide and 
insecticide. The application killed most 
of the foliage, but the fungus on the mil- 
dewed shoots remained unharmed. 

Two small trees, a Bellflower and a 
Newtown, were sprayed with zinc oxide 
sufficiently concentrated to leave a very 
decided white deposit. The mildew was 
apparently unaffected and the foliage 
showed no injury for a considerable time, 
but eventually many of the leaves fell, 
especially from the Newtown. 


To be continued in next edition. 
& & & 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I enclose $2 in payment for my subscription for 
“Better Fruit” for two years. It is very difficult 
for a man to keep track of annual subscriptions. 
I couldn’t get along without your valuable paper, 
which, I think, is the very best published in the 
interests of horticulture. Wishing you a prosper- 
ous year, I am, yours faithfully, Thomas Cun- 
ningham, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Y c< >) » 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I can’t do without ‘Better Fruit.” Must have 
it. I get more value out of each number than 
the cost of the subscription. Wishing you many 
prosperous years, yours truly, J. H. Shawhan, 
Payette, Idaho. 


permanganate 
did not appre- 
or check the 


oo > 
Editor Better Fruit: 

After February change my address to Sutherlin, 
Oregon, as I will from that time henceforth be 
an Oregonian on my fruit ranch, and could not 
keep house without your valuable book, so helpful 
to one in that business. Wishing you a very pros- 
perous New Year, I beg to remain, yours respect- 
fully, J. H. Cummings, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

<> > S 
Editor Better. Fruit: 

Enclosed find $1 to renew my 
would not be without the paper. 
fully, Edward B. Cory, Chicago; 

© © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

No journal put out by any press in the world, 
to my judgment, equals “Better Fruit.’ From 
cover to cover it is brim full of the very best on 
fruit culture, cuts, advertising, ete. Indeed, it’s 
the eddystone to orchard operations in the West 
and Northwest. Yours for better things, W. N. 
Meridian, Idaho. 


subscription. I 
Yours respect- 
Illinois. 


Yost, 


REDS 


All Varieties 
TRUE TO NAME. BUY THE BEST 


BURBANK’S NEW STANDARD PRUNE 
We call special attention to this new prune, 
a cross between the Tragedy and Sugar Prune. 
Best for drying and shipping. Every grower 
should include it in his order. 
BURBANK’S NEW PATAGONIA STRAW- 
BERRY, the strongest grower, most productive 
and delicious ever produced. 
California Horticulture, the 
Guide, 120 pages, profusely 
cents postpaid. 
ANNUAL PRICE CATALOGUE FREE 


New illustrated price list containing brief 
description of all stock carried by us ‘will be 
mailed free if you refer to this ad. 


Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc. 


Geo. C. Roeding, President and Manager 
P. O. Box 10 Fresno, California 


Fruit Growers’ 
illustrated, 25 
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Not Too Late Yet 


If you have been delayed in securing your trees for 
spring planting we call your attention to the following 
list. which we have in one-year trees, clean, healthy and 
O. K. in all respects: 


“Northwest” “Northwest” 
Trees Are Best Trees Are Best 


If you are intending to plant Apples, 
Pears, Cherries, Plums, Apricots, Prunes, 


APPLES : F : 
YN. Bipoin Wimesar Orence Strawberries, Grapes or anything in the 
Spitzenberg Stayman Winesap Baldwin li hg : : Baio 
Jonathan Grimes Golden King nursery line this coming Spring, Insist On 
Rome Beauty Winter Banana Red Cheek Pippin : te ” 
jek See ae tan Ne getting ““Northwest’’ trees. We have all 
CHERRIES the leading varieties and every tree true 
Bing Black Republican Early Richmond : 
Lambert Black Tartarian May Duke- to name. Place your order with us and 
Royal A L Duk A tl : : 
nae ta eee sect you will get none but the best. Do zt Now. 
PEACHES 
Admiral Dewey Mamie Ross Foster 
Early Crawford Muir Gillingham 
Late Crawford Lovell Imperial 


Elberta Banner Orange Cling h 
Early Charlotte Champion N O C T VW e S t 


And many others just as good 


WALNUTS N C 

Vrooman Franquette, guaranteed Second Genera- ursery ompany 
tion. The most successful walnut for the entire Pacific 
Coast. Literature free. G. E. MEARS, ManacEerR 

Full supply of Shade Trees, Rose Bushes, small 
fruits, etc. Assure yourself satisfaction by patronizing 
the biggest and best equipped nursery in the West. Nurseries: Mabton and North Yakima. 
OREGON NURSERY COMPANY Main Office: North Yakima, Washington. 

ORENCO, OREGON We want a few more salesmen. 


A REPUTATION TO SUSTAIN 


The Vineland Nurseries 


CLARKSTON, WASHINGTON 


Has to offer for Spring Delivery, I911, 
as complete a line of Nursery Stock 
as can be found in the Northwest 


All stock propagated from selected bearing trees. 


Experts all over the Pacific Northwest realize that no other nursery exercises greater care than we 
do, and that 


No more reliable stock is grown than we produce. 
For fall delivery 1911, and spring delivery 1912, we shall have to offer for the first time the 


RED GRAVENSTEIN 


The New Apple Sensation 


Will tell you more about this wonderful apple, which is purely a fortunate accident of nature, later on. 


THE VINELAND NURSERIES CO. wistineron 


Owners of The Hanford Nurseries 
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HE time is at hand, we believe, when the 

larger associations and growers are awakening 
to the importance of using greater care in select- 
ing their spraying materials. A large and reliable 
house, whose business is exclusively the manu- 
facturing of chemicals (as ours has been since 
1839). equipped with experienced chemists and 
manufacturing the raw materials, insuring even 
selection and uniformity of quality, are better 
fitted, we believe, to turn out a high grade prod- 
uct than those not so equipped. 

We would also call the attention of the fruit 
growers of the Northwest to the fact that we 
were the first to bring our proposition direct from 
the manufacturer to the larger associations. 
Prior to 1908, when The Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany entered the field, arsenate of lead could only 
be procured through indirect channels, and at a 
materially higher cost. 

he Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, who 
have used this well known brand exclusively for 
the past two years, owing to general satisfaction 
and good results received, have again expressed 
their preference and have renewed their contract 
for the Grasselli lead for the coming season. 

The winners of the Grand Sweepstake Prize 
of $1,000 for the best carload of apples at the 
National Apple Apple, Spokane, Washington, were 
as follows: 1908, M. Horan, Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington; 1909, Tronson & Guthrie, Eagle Point, 
Oregon; 1910, C. H. Sproat, Hood River, Oregon. 
All sprayed with Grasselli lead. 

Conclusive evidence of its effectiveness and 
adaptability to the varying climatic conditions 
which exist in these leading fruit centers of the 
West. 

The Grasselli brand stands for high quality 
wherever heavy chemicals are used, and _ this 
standard will at all times be rigidly maintained. 
Yours truly, The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 

: _¢€¢ & © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I am enclosing $1 to pay for your fine publica- 
tion another year. I certainly appreciate the 
quality and excellence of your work, and do not 
want to miss a number. With best wishes for 
continued success, I am, yours truly, Guy H. 
Gibbs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

oo © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Your magazine should be taken by hundreds of 
orchard growers in this valley. Yours truly, A. 
Teeple, Roswell, New Mexico. 


GET CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
420 Acres Devoted to Nursery Purposes 


THE WOODBURN 
NURSERIES 


Established 1863 by J. H. Settlemier 
Grower of Choice 


NURSERY STOCK 
FE. W. SETTLEMIER 


Woodburn, Oregon 


WANT BEARING 
OREGON ORCHARD 


About 10 acres Rogue River pears, or Spitzen- 
berg and Newtown apples in Hood River or west 
of Cascades. State age, price, and yield of select 
and choice for past three years. Must stand inves- 
tigation. N. A. THOMPSON, 6030 Monroe Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


MIDWEST RASPBERRY 


New glossy black, large, hardy rasp- 
berry. The most productive and finest 
flavored berry yet introduced. Send for 
description to 


PERU NURSERY, Peru, Nebraska 
J. R. Duncan & Co. Box 512 


Two short course students with previous experi- 
ence desire employment by the middle of Feb- 
ruary in orchard where up-to-date methods are 
practiced. Hood. River or Rogue River Valley 
preferred, 


Address W. S., care “Better Fruit.” 


BETTER FRUIT Pie 6: 


BAND YOUR TREES WITH 


sh 


ELA Sf L= 


A harmless, sticky substance. Applied 
directly to tree trunks. Remains effective 
(rain or shine, warm or cool) three 
months and longer, fully exposed to the 
weather. One pound makes 8 to 9 lineal 
feet of band. No apparatus required— 
easily applied with wooden paddle. No 


mixing—always ready for use. Especially 


Ih recommended against canker worms, bag 

Hi worms, climbing cut worms, gypsy, brown- 

a \\ tail or tussock moth caterpillars, although 
SS > Gg 5 . 

i\ = equally effective against any climbing pest. 


Don’t wait until you see the insects— 
band your trees early. Price: 1-lb. cans, 
30c; 3-lb. cans, 85c; 10-lb. cans, $2.65; 
20-lb. cans, $4.80. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


The O. & W. Thum Company “anew. 


Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefoot 


“I HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


That I cannot afford to mark my fruit with bordeaux,” says Mr. George T. Powell, of Ghent. 
New York, a grower of fancy apples. ‘I have less scale and finer foliage than ever before.” 
Reason: Five years’ consecutive use of 


“SCALECIDE” 


Cheaper, more effective, and easier to apply than lime-sulphur 
Send for booklet, “Orchard Insurance” 


PRICES: In barrels and half-barrels, 50c per gallon; 10-gallon 
* cans, $6.00; 5-gallon cans, $3.25; 1-gallon cans, $1.00 


If you want cheap oils, our “CARBOLEINE” at 30c per gallon is the equal of anything else 
B. G. PRATT CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 50 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 


THE Famous Rayo 


Lamp 


The Rayo Lamp is a high-grade lamp, 

sold at a low price. 

It gives the white, soft, mellow, diffused light, which is 
easiest on the eye; and you can use your eyes for hours 
under Rayo light without eye strain, because there is no 
flicker. The Rayo Lamp may be lighted without removing 
shade or chimney. You may pay $5, $10, or $20 for lamps 
other than the Rayo and get more costly decorations, but you 
cannot get a better light than the low-priced Rayo gives. 


Dealers Everywhere. ‘If not at yours, write to the nearest agency ‘of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated? 
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Ogburn’s Fruit Gathering Vessels 


THE LATEST INVENTION 


Saves money by preventing bruising fruit in han- 
dling from tree to box. Saves time by leaving both 
| hands free to gather with, and being quick to operate. 
Yona WiMESAPS fae Money saved is money made. 
A Especially designed for apples, pears, peaches, 
oranges, lemons and tomatoes. 

Can be used to great advantage in gathering cher- 
ries, plums, prunes and grapes. In handling small 
fruits, place a piece of wrapping paper in the bottom. 
The canvas bottom slides from underneath the paper 
and delivers the fruit on your packing table without 
the slightest injury. 

Ga in i This vessel is an oblong metal pail larger at the 
’ oe ae hoi oe bottom than top, equipped with canvas bottom which 
“s : fe slides from underneath the fruit, simply laying it on 


: 7 WT a PIER r 2 the bottom of the box or where desired, without dis- 
ad pi P ‘ o : }} AY i one or 7 tes é aray.0 : 
OGBURNS FRUIT-GATHERING VESSEL turbing the fruit, the bell-shaped pail lifting off without 
UUDURNS PNVE — iM ESSEL injuring the fruit at all. 


hrevents Buss (runt, Saves ime & Money. See That Your The vessel holds one-half bushel or half box of 


omnes 


i Hardware Leder Secures Agency tor Next Season. apples, and in emptying the second time the canvas 


bottom eases the fruit in the vessel on that in the box 
EXHIBIT NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON c yee = sre ae 5 : : 
NOVEMBER 14 TO 19. 1910. WHERE It TOOK without bruising or scratching, which is practically 


FIRST PRIZE AND GOLD MEDAL impossible with the wood or metal bottom pail. 


YF a 3 ie) 
ay) WR 


A Number of these Sagan esr 
VSR KeS A an aX A i @ 
Bou %.) FAS | DVR VAs O/ 5 


‘\) 
TOW 


Vessels Given 
Free 


Every reader of “Better Fruit’ should 
write at once and advise number of 
vessels he can use in 1911. This infor- 
mation is solicited to secure estimate of 
how many vessels to manufacture, so lla YE sf 
your orders can be filled promptly. All 95 of, S \ AN 2 a wi neg : 
fruit growers writing not later than sue i aig AN ee tls ORS, oi Th. 
April 1, 1911, will receive special order aes << ERAT J: NOS Bi an 
blank with terms upon which a number | 3 cL Ml vy a << 5% 
of these vessels will be given free. EF EN fi? Wy, A 
Don't fail to write now. ) 


atl WHE ey ae 0 Hip 


AG wh 


u 
un, Ny pelle Mein fit) OS 


1! 
Special terms granted to dealers and 

agents in their respective trade districts. 

Secure your territory for 1911 now. 

ALL GOODS SHIPPED DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Manufactured by 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia £ Less Than 


For J. H. OGBURN, Patentee 25% Bruised OK ‘ x 4 5%Bruised”’ 


For territory and terms, address all appiications to WE 


]|.H.OGBURN 


WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON ILLUSTRATING OPERATION, OLD AND NEW WAY 
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The Richardson Orchard Heater is the best and only 
up-to-date device for the burning of oil, and that gives the 
greatest amount of heat and smoke for the protection 
against frost damage or freezing temperatures of Apple 
and Peach orchards, Orange, Grape Fruit and Lemon 
groves, Vineyards, Berry patches and Truck gardens. 

The Richardson Orchard Heater’s Oil Reservoir is pro- 
vided with cover and heavy metallic handles, and its oil 
capacity of 26 quarts, in most localities, is sufficient for 
a season's supply. They are made to nest, so as to store 
easily. 

After filling reservoir with oil, there is no depreciation 
in the quality or character of the oil. The oil that may 
not be used after a season’s frost fighting, can be gathered 
and taken to storage tanks. 

The Richardson Orchard Heater’s Brass Valve (speci- 
ally made), the pipe connections, torch burner and fittings 
are standard 
strength and best 
quality. 

The Perforated 
Burner, construct- 
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THE RICHARDSON 
ORCHARD HEATER 


ed on scientific principles, where the oil is consumed, and the heat and smoke liber- 
ated, is one of the important features of the Richardson type. With the large reservoir 
and valve connection between perforated burner, a small, medium or large flame can 


be controlled according to weather conditions. 


DRAPER OIL BURNER 


The Draper Oil Burner is superior to all Frost Prevention Heaters that burn 


oil in the receptacle. 


The “Draper” Seamless Oil Container, made of heavy iron, holds 18 quarts 
of oil; its capacity large enough to carry an oil supply without refilling, through 


any long period of freezing weather. 


The “Draper” has a sliding cover, that, with the draft chamber on hinges, 
regulates the fire and consumption of oil, according to the temperature to be 


controlled. 


Manufactured by 


Richardson Frost Prevention Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 


ORCHARDIST 
SUPPLY HOUSE 


FRANZ 
HARDWARE CO. 


Hood River, Oregon 


APPLE AND GRAPE BOOKLETS 
Telling how the $5.00 a box Apples and 
Sweepstakes Winner Grapes are grown 
in the most beautiful orchard valley in 
the world; both booklets sent by mail on 
receipt of 10c, stamps or silver. Address 
Secretary Improvement Co., Clarkston, 
Washington. 


Paste for Labeling 
“PALO ALTO” PASTE POWDER 


added to cold water, instantly makes 
a beautiful smooth, white paste. 
Ready for immediate use at a cost 
of ten cents a gallon. No labor. 


No muss, No spoiled paste. 
Paste Specialists 


Robinson Chemical Works 


349-351 Eighth Street 
San Francisco, California 


SPRAYING TREES WITH ZINC ARSENATE OF LEAD 


BY ELLERSLIE E. LUTHER, WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


HE use of arsenate of lead has its 
| advantages and disadvantages. It 
is a very smooth paste, mixes well, 
when not too dry, with water. It is 
readily held in suspension in water in the 
agitating tank; a safe poison, but it has 
a great disadvantage. Neutral lead is 
slow in killing, although insects quit 
feeding almost immediately after eating 
of it. The acid arsenate of lead, as sold 
throughout the Northwest and in the 
dry and arid sections, causes a skin 
trouble on the apple which has. been of 
concern to the cold storage man. 
In Mr. W. H. Volck’s and my investi- 
gations in the Pajaro Valley with arsen- 


SEOCOM-:S 


BOOK STORE 


Office Supplies 
Stationery 


Ledgers, Journals, Time Books 


Memorandum Books 
Rubber Stamps 


Souvenir Postals Picture Frames 


icals we found that only one other com- 
mon insecticide could be used with safety 
on plants of those we tested, and these 
numbered many hundreds. This is arsen- 
ite of zinc. It is a light, fluffy powder, 
readily goes into suspension, has a great 
covering power and requires little or no 
agitation. 

This material is very soluble in the 
stomach acids of the insects, killing 
insects such as the diabrotica and the 
California tussock moth, most resistant 
to arsenicals, with ease, but, unlike paris 
green, it is extremely insoluble in water, 
and the immunity from injury to plants 
is remarkable. On apples it has been 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 


OREGON 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 


The largest commercial magazine in the West 


Devoted to upbuilding Oregon and 
the Pacific Northwest 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, $1.50 PER YEAR 


ADDRESS 


The Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 


Davip N. Mosessoun, Publisher 


Suite 616 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Portland, Oregon 
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Hood River Nurseries 


Have for the coming season a very complete line of 


NURSERY STOCK 


Newtown and Spitzenberg propagated 
Make no 
mistake, but start your orchard right. 
Plant generation trees. Hood River 
(Clark Seedling) strawberry plants in 
Send for prices. 


from selected bearing trees. 


quantities to suit. 


RAWSON & STANTON, Hood River, Oregon 


sprayed as thick as heavy whitewash 
without the least bit of injury. On 
small field crops, such as beans, potatoes, 
etc., it has given no injury, but on the 
peach, which is supposed to be more 
hardy than the bean, the injury was 
severe. 

In the Northwest, and in all dry coun- 
tries where codling moth breeds abun- 
dantly, stung apples are in great num- 
ber. These apples are not wormy, but 
since the codling moth has left its mark 
they have to be rejected from “quality 
first.” Zinc arsenite will prevent all this; 
it will give apples free from stings; it 
will raise the grade of the orchard run 
of fruit materially, and will lower the 
cost of spraying, as the equivalent of 
twelve cents of arsenate of lead can be 


BETTER FRUIT 


not last long. 


special offer. 


February 


Do You Want An Orchard 


In The Willamette Valley P 


In order that we may dispose of our few remaining 
orchards, we offer a special inducement to purchasers in 
the way of transportation. This special offer, combined 
with our low prices, easy terms and a contract with many 


attractive features, makes this a bargain not to be found 
anywhere else in the fruit growing districts. They will 


Write for descriptive literature and details of this 


OREGON APPLE ORCHARDS CO. 


Eastern Office, Bloomington, Illinois 


Western Office, 482 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


purchased in this material for less than 
five cents. 

After discovering the applicability of 
this material as an insecticide, Mr. Volck 
and myself have proceeded slowly in the 
matter of recommendation until we were 
thoroughly satisfied with the material 
from the safety standpoint. As regards 
safety, zinc arsenite stands between neu- 
tral arsenate of lead, a material which 
absolutely will not injury the foliage 
however thick it might be applied, and 
acid lead arsenate, which is considered 
safe in most of the Northwest section. 
So here stands a material with safety as 
regards arsenical injury, in between neu- 
tral arsenate and acid arsenate, accom- 
plishing perfect control of the codling 
moth, with the freedom from worm 
stings, at a considerable less cost. 


Winfield Nursery, Winfield, Kansas 
GROW TREES OF QUALITY 


Their new work, Progressive Horticulture, fully illustrated, describes trees of 
quality in the making 


safe, Sure, Easy 


toapply, Spreads and Penetrates 
SPRAY WITH “SCALECIDE™ 


Alli injurious oils and harmful substances have been 
eliminated in the making of ‘‘Scalecide’’ and all of the 
soluble sulphur has been retained to give it the insecti- 


cidal value. This, combined with a powerful fungicide 
makes Scalecide the most satisfactory and effective 
destroyer of scale and all soft-bodied insects known. 


It will eradicate all fungus that can 
be controlled in a dormant season 


Mr. Edwin C. Tyson of Flora Dale, 


Mr. Roy Lamer of Cobden, Illinois, 


Pennsylvania, sold $960 worth of apples sold $12,361 worth of peaches from 2009 
from 54 trees that 5 years ago he con- trees and one of his neighbors sold 
sidered no good and started to take out. $1008 worth from 65 trees treated for 
These trees have had nine successive several years with ‘‘Scalecide.”’ 
applications of ‘‘Scalecide.”” 


Write for Free Sample, Full Information and Catalog No. 204 


Portland Seed Co. 5" 
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For the last two years various orchard- 
ists have tried this material, and in every 
instance it has displaced arsenate of 
lead. Government experts have used this 
chemical with fine success upon hard 
killing insects. The Montana Experi- 
ment Station has found it to be the least 
injurious to the soil of all which they 
have tried. 

© ¢ © 


OOMING THE APPLE.—Speaking of apples, 

they know how to boom the fruit in Oregon. 
They had an apple show in Portland last week, 
and while it was in progress one of the leading 
restaurants had on its luncheon menu the follow- 
ing: Apple consomme, apple salad, roast apple 
with hot sauce, baked apple with cream, apple 
dumpling with cream, apple croquettes, apple pie 
with whipped cream, apple pie with cream, apple 
pie a la mode. —Exchange. 


Grow the Loganberry 


One of the most prolific and 
profitable berries grown. Plants at 
$10.00 per M. 


ASPINWALL BROS. 


BROOKS, OREGON 


Spray Nozzles 


Clipper 


Use Bean Spray Nozzles. They cover all 


requirements, are carefully made from the 
best materials and are all hand-tested under 
2a pressure of 200 pounds. Two styles are 
illustrated. 


CLIPPER—Throws a perfect, fan-shaped 
spray. So made that all parts of the spray 
travel the same distance from the nozzle, 
eliminating all waste. Order from us or 
from your local dealer. 

JUMBO—Throws a very large spray. Built 
for power outfits or large hand sprayers. 
Cleans itself. This nozzle, as well as the 
Clipper, can be supplied with ell for spray- 
ing down into the blossoms. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 


213 W. Julian Street, San Jose, California 
Also Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Book 


that is ditferent 


THE STARK YEAR BOOK 


IS UNLIKE OTHER NURSERY LITERATURE 


INCE THE STARK YEAR BOOK for 1911 (Volume II) was first announced in these pages 

the pressure of matter has increased the size from 100 to 120 pages; the number of full page illus- 

trations in natural colors has been increased from 23 to 31, a showing of 165 varieties of fruit and 
flowers instead of 113. The color work is now most comprehensive, carrying apple, crabapple, quince, 
pear, peach, apricot, cherry, plum, grape, currant, blackberry, gooseberry, mulberry, dewberry, clematis 
and roses. 


These additions to The Stark Year Book have quite naturally delayed its date of issue a trifle— 
from January 15th to February ist—but its readers will be well repaid for the slight delay. More 
than ever, The Year Book becomes a complete volume of the most helpful and practical guidance to 
the orchardist and fruit grower. 


Two special features of The Stark Year Book deserve special mention. Where practicable, we 
have appended to our own descriptions, made from first-hand experience and close observation, the 
experience and observation of many other horticulturists. We have thus hoped to give to them that 
degree of definiteness and accuracy which is possible only when a description stands side by side with 
the weightiest possible evidence in support thereof. 


We have also tried earnestly to meet many 
another practical difficulty of the beginner as well 
as of the more experienced—in a word, afford him 
the opportunity of getting what will be the best of Stark Bro’s Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
all aids to success—a condensed knowledge of the Louisiana, Missouri, U. S. A. 


whole subject. 


Gentlemen—Kindly forward me Volume II of The Stark 
If you have not already sent for your copy of 


The Stark Year Book for 1911 do so at once—fill 
in and send us the coupon today. Postage 10 
cents. The demand for Volume II is tremendous ; 
the edition is limited, and probably will not be 
reprinted when exhausted. 


Stark Bro’s 


Nurseries & Orchards Co. 


Louisiana, Missouri ODED) 


Year Book, for which I enclose 10 cents in stamps to pay 


postage. 


The planting will be done at 


(Give location, both town and state) 
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BETTER FRUIT 


Read This Strong Array of Expert Testimony 
Regarding Our Latest Spraying Material 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


From O. E. BREMNER (Or é 
Secretary of California State Commission of Horti- 
culture: 


I am convinced in my own mind that “Black Leaf 40° will prove a 
great success on young lecaniums and other soft-bodied scale insects, 
also white fly larve (A. citri), when used in combination with a small 
amount of oil emulsion or soap. 

I have seen its efficiency thoroughly tested on thrips, and have used 
the same combination, “Black Leaf 40” and 2 per cent oil emulsion, on 
red spider with remarkable success. 

have also used “Black Leaf 40” in combination with arsenate of 
lead for calyx spraying of apples, and not only prevented the attack 
of codling moth, but completely controlled the curl leaf aphis, which 
has been such a destructive pest for the past few years. 


From W. H. VOLCK . 
Entomologist for Monterey and Santa Cruz Counties, 
California: 


I have conducted a considerable number of experiments with “Black 
Leaf 40,’ mainly to determine its efficiency in the control of aphids, 
including the green aphis and the woolly aphis of the apple. All of 
these tests have proved the material to be highly satisfactory for the 
purpose mentioned. 

I consider your ‘Black Leaf 40” better for general use than your 
“Black Leaf”? Extract, since the amount of organic matter other than 
nicotine is reduced to minimum. “Black Leaf 40” can be used without 
leaving any stains or marks on the fruit, which is strongly to its 
advantage. 

I find that one part of “Black Leaf 40” to 2,000 parts of water 
containing cresol soap is very effective in controlling all kinds of 
plant lice. 

I shall recommend its use in preference to any other form of 
extracted or concentrated nicotine. 


From FRED L. YEAW 

California Agricultural Experiment Station: 

I used your “Black Leaf 40”? against soft-bodied insects, using the 
formula published upon your wrappers; the results were all that could 
be desired, the spray acting very quickly. 

The “Black Leaf 40” would seem to be a very desirable kind of 


tobacco spray to use, because of its known strength and non-volatile 
qualities. 


From ELMORE CHASE 


Deputy Horticultural Commissioner, Fair Oaks, Cali- 
fornia: 


We have used “Black Leaf 40” straight on a small block of olive 
trees for the black scale (Scaisseta Oleae), and after two weeks we 
found every scale dead on the leaves which did not escape the spray. 
For aphis it is a complete remedy. We are using a little from one 
package with distillate emulsion for the scale of the olive. 


From PROFESSOR H. J. QUAYLE 
Entomologist California Agricultural Experiment 
Station: 

We have tried the “Black Leaf 40” on plants of various kinds for 
aphis, and find it entirely satisfactory for killing these insects. 
From PROFESSOR C. P. GILLETTE 

Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station: 

I have found a thorough application of ‘Black Leaf 40” in the 
proportion of 1 to 1,000 to either green apple aphis or the woolly 
apple aphis will kill 100 per cent of those actually treated. 

From GEORGE P. WELDON 
Field Entomologist Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station: 

Have experimented with “‘Black Leaf 40’’ for the past two seasons, 

and am satisfied that it is just as effective in killing the various species 


of plant lice as ‘‘Black Leaf’? Extract, which has for a number of years 
been our standard remedy in Colorado for these insects. 


From PROFESSOR W. S. THORNBER 

Washington Agricultural Experiment Station: 

We are trying “Black Leaf 40” in various ways in our experimental 
work, and have found it very satisfactory so far. 


From DR. JOHN B. SMITH 


Entomologist New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station: 
“Black Leaf 40” (Sulphate of Nicotine) proved satisfactorily efiec- 
tive on green plum aphis at the rate of one ounce to eight gallons of 
water (a dilution of 1 to 1,024). 


From H. B. FULLERTON 
Director Agricultural Development, Medford, Long 
Island: 


Your “Black Leaf 40” has proven very valuable to us this year. 
We have used it in combating aphis, which this season have developed 
in unusual numbers and representing a very great number of varieties. 


From A. W. MORRILL 

Arizona Horticultural Commission: 

It is my impression so far that for general purposes the strengths 
that you recommend for “Black Leaf 40” are about correct. 


From GEORGE A. LAMIMAN ; 
Horticultural Commissioner, Anderson, California: 
“Black Leaf 40’’ seems to be a good remedy for the vine hopper on 

grapes. It did good work on aphis, also on thrips in general. 

From PROFESSOR C. E. SANBORN 
Entomologist Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 

Station: 


I am very greatly pleased with our experiments in which we used 
your products. 


Some Details About ‘BLACK LEAF 40” 


“Black Leaf 40” is a concentrated solution containing 40 per cent nicotine by weight, in the form of nicotine 


sulphate. 


“Black Leaf 40” is nearly fourteen times stronger than our “Black Leaf” Tobacco Extract. This means a big 
saving in handling—particularly over rough roads—one 10!4-pound tin producing 1,000 gallons of effective spraying 


material against green aphis, etc. 


Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. 
Like our “Black Leaf” Extract, “Black Leaf 40” may be applied when the trees are in full bloom and foliage with- 


out damage to either. 


Also, “Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water—no clogging of nozzles. 


MAIL US THIS COUPON 
Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 

Louisville, Kentucky: 
Please send me address of your agent nearest 


my station. : 
My Name is 


PRICES 


1014-lb. can, $12.50; makes 1,000 gallons, containing “009 of 
1 per cent Nicotine.” 

214-lb. can, $3.25; makes 240 gallons, containing “%00 of 1 
per cent Nicotine.” 

I4-lb. can, 85c; makes 47 gallons, containing “400 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine.” 

These prices prevail at all Agencies in railroad towns through- 
out the U. S. Write us for the name of our agent nearest you, 


using the attached coupon. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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PESTS UNKNOWN TO COLORADO FRUIT GROWERS 


BY C. P. GILLETTE COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, FT. COLLINS, COLORADO 


HERE do our insect pests all 

\ \ come from? Do they spring 

spontaneously from the soil and 
moisture under the influence of the heat 
and light of the sun, as the ancient 
Greeks supposed many living things 
came into existence? Are new species 
continually being developed, or how is 
it that there is an insect to destroy every 
kind of a plant that man grows? Such 
questions as these often perplex the 
gardener, the farmer, the orchardist, and 
even the nurseryman. There are those 
present who can well remember when 
the Colorado potato beetle was unknown 
as a pest, when the San Jose scale was 
without a name or a record, when the 
dreaded Gipsey and brown-tail moths 
had not yet done any injury to the forest 
or other trees in the New England states, 
and when even pear and apple blight 
had not yet attracted the attention of the 
orchardist in the Middle and Western 
states. In fact many of our insect pests 
and plant diseases seem to be of com- 
paratively recent origin. 

Probably it is unnecessary to state that 
no insect, however minute, ever springs 
spontaneously into life, no matter what 
its environment or how favorable the 
conditions for its nourishment and propa- 
gation. Every insect, like all higher 
forms of life, is born or hatched from an 
ege of a parent like itself. The natural 
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conditions in Australia for the develop- 
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may be due to one or more of several 
ment of rabbits, and the conditions in 


the United States for the development 


of the English sparrow must long have 
been of the best, but neither of these 
creatures occurred in the countries men- 
tioned until men first introduced them. 
Likewise the San Jose scale did not 
appear in California, nor the codling 
moth in Colorado until someone took 
these insects into these localities. 

Then, when an insect before unnoticed, 
suddenly appears in injurious numbers 
upon some cultivated crop it does not 
mean that a new form of life has sprung 
into existence. It does mean one of 
two things, however. Either the condi- 
tions for the development of this insect 
have suddenly become more favorable, 
or the insect is one that has been intro- 
duced into the locality from some dis- 
tant point. If the insect is one belong- 
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ing in the region its increase in numbers 
causes, such as reduction in the number 
of its enemies, more favorable climatic 
conditions for its healthy development or 
a more abundant food supply. 

It is from such causes as these that 
most of our insect pests arise. When 
white men began to plant potatoes on 
these Western plains they furnished a 
suitable and abundant food supply for the 
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THE PERFECT PRODUCT 


Combines the highest standard of manufacture with chemical and 
physical qualities, giving sticking power, miscibility and extremely 


fine division. 


It meets the most exacting requirements of the 
modern scientific orchardist. 
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Colorado potato beetle, which for cen- 
turies had only been able to maintain its 
existence upon the scattered plants of 
the wild species of solanum, native to 
the region. As a result of an abundant 
food supply this insect increased in num- 
bers so rapidly as to get away from its 
natural enemies, and it soon made its 
way along the courses of the great trans- 
portation lines to the Atlantic seaboard, 
and even took ship and went to Europe, 
where it estabilshed thrifty colonies in 
defiance of the laws of extermination 
passed against it. 

The plum curculio, the plum gouger, 
the apple curculio, the peach borer, the 
chinch bug of our prairie states, our 
destructive locusts or grasshoppers, many 
of our cut worms and destructive plant 
lice and numerous other crop pests come 
in this same class. 

However, many of our very worst 
insect pests are those that are not native 
to the region, but which are in some way 
brought into it from a distant locality, 
perhaps a foreign country, from which 
it is separated by some natural barrier, 
such as a large body of water, a moun- 
tain range, a broad stretch of prairie or 
many degrees of latitude having a much 
warmer or colder climate. 

If an insect can by some means be 
taken entirely out of its native habitat 
and placed in a region where some suit- 
able food-plant occurs in abundance, that 
insect is almost certain to increase very 
rapidly and become a serious pest, for 
the reason that it has escaped from the 
natural enemies that held it in check in 


its original home. As examples of such 
insects we might cite the Gipsy and the 
brown-tail moths. For untold ages they 
had fed upon the trees and shrubs of 
Europe, but on being brought to this 
country they experienced no difficulty 
in substituting as their menu almost the 
entire flora of Massachusetts, including 
some of the evergreens, and they have 
increased with such rapidity as to almost 
render futile man’s attempt at their 
control. Their tremendous increase in 
numbers was not due to any superior 
nutritive value of the foliage of our trees, 
nor to more favorable climatic condi- 
tions, but to the simple fact that they 
were taken away from their natural ene- 
mies, especially the parasitic and pre- 
daceous insects and the birds, and per- 
haps fungous and bacterial diseases as 
well, that under European conditions 
kept them from doing very much harm. 

Listen to the familiar names of a few 
other insects of this class: The codling 
moth, green apple aphis, woolly aphis, 
San Jose scale, oyster-shell scale, peach 
bark louse, green peach aphis, currant 
saw-fly, green cabbage worm; and the 
list might be greatly extended. 

In states where nearly every orchard 
malady is quite generally distributed 
quarantine laws may not be very impor- 
tant, but in a state like Colorado, occu- 
pying the unique position that it does, 
with a broad stretch of semi-barren 
plains as a barrier on the east, a high 
mountain range as another barrier, run- 
ning north and south through its middle 
portion, and a stretch of barren moun- 


tainous country on the west, and having 
its orchard sections in small mountain 
valleys isolated from one another, and 
with the handicap of a long and expen- 
sive haul to market, quarantine regula- 
tions to keep out insect pests and plant 
diseases become a paramount issue. 
While our soil, our climate and our 
ability to control the water supply to the 
land are all conditions greatly in our 
favor, our orchardists could hardly com- 
pete favorably with their Eastern broth- 
ers, who are situated in close proximity 
to the large centers of consumption, if: 
they had to combat all the orchard pests 
and plant diseases that annoy the East- 
ern grower to make his crop unprofitable. 
When the writer came to this state even 
the codling moth was unknown in some 
of the large apple growing sections, and 
fire-blight, or pear blight, was unknown 
east of Denver and Pueblo. The moth 
was gradually introduced from point to 
point through the shipment of wormy 
apples into the state, and blight through 
the shipment of apple and pear trees 
bearing the germs of the blight organism 
(bacillus amilivorus). 

But I was to tell you of the troubles 
we do not have. I shall mention only 
those that are known to occur in other 
parts of the United States. As they are 
enumerated you will be helped to under- 
stand how it is that our orchard lands 
can be so high in price and our orchard- 
ists still able to make good money on 
their investment, and also why the state 
entomologist and his inspectors are as 
strict as they are in taking measures to 
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Here are the Facts and Figures— 
now, which Heater do you want? 


In a competitive test held at Roswell, New Mexico, January 2, 1811— 


The Bolton Heater burned 8 hours on 5quarts of oil; cost, delivered, 20 cents each. 

The Hamilton Heater burned 4 hours and 25 minutes on 5 quarts of oil; cost at factory 
45 cents each. 

The Troutman Heater burned 5 hours and 35 minutes on 5 quarts of oil; cost at factory 
22. cents each. 

At Winter Park, Florida, January 13, 1911, it took 112 Hamilton Heaters holding three 
gallons each to create as much heat as 100 Bolton Heaters holding only five quarts each. 
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These figures but tell a story that has become old 
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its features can be found on no other heater. That these principles are acknowl- 
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heaters as near like the Bolton as they dare. Needless to say, they cannot approx!- 
mate the results that the Bolton gives. 
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prevent the introduction and spread of 
insect pests and plant diseases in the 
state of Colorado. 


A total list of the insects injurious to 
fruit in this country, but which do not 
occur in Colorado, would be too lengthy. 
I wish to call attention to the following 
important ones only. 

The scurvy bark louse, the white peach 
scale, the round-headed apple tree borer, 
the shot-hole borer, the apple maggot or 
railroad worm, the plum curculio, the 
canker worms, the American tent cater- 
pillar, the forest tent caterpillar, the 
tussock moths, the brown-tail moth, the 
Gipsy moth, the elm leaf beetle, the rose 
chafer, the imported currant saw-fly, the 
grape-vine fidia, the grape phylloxera. 
The San Jose scale is known upon a few 
trees only in a single localitiy, and the 
oyster-shell scale has been found in one 
of the Denver parks and in a few 
instances upon shade trees only. It is 
not known as an orchard pest. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS 


The apple curculio has been taken in 
one locality on the eastern slope only, 
the peach crown borer is known in three 
very limited districts only and the black 
peach aphis has only been known in a 
very few orchards. 

When to this list of our worst orchard 
insects that are practically unknown in 
Colorado we add such diseases as apple 
scab, bitter rot, peach yellows, little 
peach and shot-hole fungus as unknown 
orchard troubles, it can readily be seen 
that we live in a sort of fruit growers’ 
paradise, from which we must exclude, 
so long as possible, the insect pests and 
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plant diseases that we do not already 
have. If an insect or plant disease once 
gets a good start in a community it is 
rarely, if ever, exterminated from that 
section. 

It is the wish of the writer that in the 
work of quarantine against the introduc- 
tion and spread of insects and plant dis- 
eases that make fruit growing unprofit- 
able exact justice might always be done 
to both the nurseryman and the orchard- 
ist. Occasionally the nurseryman will 
have trees condemned that should have 
been passed, while in other cases—and 
these are few—trees unfit for planting 
because of contagious maladies slip 
through the inspector’s fingers to the 
injury of the grower. 

There are two very serious nursery 
stock troubles that I wish to speak of 
briefly in closing. These are woolly 
aphis and crown gall. Last year our 
inspectors condemned and destroyed 
about 30,000 nursery trees that were 
affected by these troubles. Let me be 
very frank, and I am sure you will rec- 
ognize the fairness of my position, when 
I say we must deal severely with both 
these troubles. An apple tree has a hard 
struggle, and then cannot do its best, 
when its roots become infected with 
woolly aphis after the tree has become 
well established in the soil, and the set- 
back that the tree struggles against when 
these little parasites are planted with it 
is far greater and occasions a loss to the 
owner that is many times more than the 
first cost of the trees. And then there 
is little or no excuse that tree roots 
should be shipped with living woolly 
aphis upon them, for a fairly thorough 
fumigation with potassium cyanide gas 
will destroy them all. 

Crown gall is not so easy to control. 
There are growers of nursery stock who 
do not hesitate to say that 1t occurs in 
all nurseries, no matter where they are 
located. This is undoubtedly true of all 
nurseries that ship in from distant points 
the trees, or a considerable portion of 
them, that they grow. The writer knows 
of two or three nurseries handling almost 
exclusively home-grown stuff in which 
it is almost impossible to find a tree 
with crown gall upon it. However this 
may be, this contagious malady, pro- 
duced by a specific and minute organism 
(pseudomonas tumefasciens), is So severe 
in its effects upon fruit trees in the 
arid climate of Colorado that we must 
refuse to receive, in this state, any and 
all trees affected with it. In my judg- 
ment, if a considerable proportion of the 
trees in a shipment are infected with 
crown gall an inspector would be justi- 
fied in condemning the entire bundle, for 
in such cases it is almost certain that 
there are trees in the lot that show no 
visible indication of the galls that really 
are inoculated with the organism, and 
will develop the disease after they are 
planted. 

We do not wish to make the nursery- 
man any trouble or occasion him any 
loss, and we do wish to protect and 
foster our important and rather extensive 
fruit growing industry, and for these 
reasons I thought it best to state our 
position very frankly to this large body 
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of men, who are likely to be offering 
their goods for sale in Colorado, in order 
to avoid annoyance both on your part 
and ours. Our orchardists are usually 
ready to pay a good price for good, clean, 


February 


My wish is that the nurserymen and 
inspectors might pull together in har- 
mony to give the fruit growers nothing 
but the best of clean, healthy trees, for 
then the profits of fruit growing would 


healthy trees, but poor, diseased or be increased, a larger acreage of trees 
infected trees are not wanted at any would be planted and the benefits derived 
figure. would be mutual. 
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EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN WESTERN COLORADO 


GEORGE P. WELLAN, at Annual State Horticultural Convention of Colorado, December 12, and 13, 1910 


MEETING of fruit growers for 
A the discussion of problems relat- 

ing to the conduct of their busi- 
nes would scarcely be complete without 
a discussion of the codling moth. While 
this is one of the oldest pests of our 
orchards, and one that nearly every 
entomologist who has ever worked in 
orchards has experimented upon, it is 
still one of the most serious. One season 
the apple grower meets with success in 
controlling it and prides himself of the 
fact that he has solved all the problems 
relating to its control, the next season 
he sprays in exactly the same manner, 
as far as it is possible for him to tell, as 
he did when he met with success, but 
finds that something is wrong some 
place, and he has failed in that which he 
felt so sure would bring the required 
results. 

Exeprimental work is of little value 
unless the same experiments are con- 
ducted for a number of seasons, for there 
are too many factors which influence the 
results of an experiment that may be 
Operative in one season and not in 
another to place much dependence upon 
the work of a single season. Without 
advancing any ideas that are entirely 
new or startling, it is the writer’s pur- 
pose to submit data in this article 
gathered from the past three years of 
experimental work on the western slope 
of Colorado, which will go toward prov- 
ing three propositions, which are: 1. 
The one-spray method can only be suc- 


cessful in controlling codling moth in 
orchards where there is a natural scarcity 
of the pest throughout the season. 
2. The specking of fruit cannot be pre- 
vented during a season of severe codling 
moth attack, no matter how much arsen- 
ate of lead is applied. 3. Thoroughness 
in applying the spray is a much more 
important factor than the quantity of 
arsenate of lead used per given volume 
of water. 

Taking up the first proposition, by the 
one-spray method is meant one thorough 
spraying after the petals have dropped 
from the blossoms and before the calyx 
lobes have folded in, thus doing away 
with the so-called calyx cup, into which 
the first spray should be driven. Con- 
siderable has been written in recent 
years about the one-spray method, and 
while some have concluded that only 
one spray is necessary, and have failed 
to make any allowances for different 
seasons, or different sections, the more 
conservative have realized that such a 
method could not hold good in every 
locality and in every season. If this is 
true, how can we lay down any rules in 
regard to the number of times that an 
orchard should be sprayed in a season 
that will hold good at any time and in 
any place, no matter what the existing 
conditions may be? From the past three 
years’ experimental work on the western 
slope, and from observations made in a 
great many orchards, this fact seems 
apparent: No rule in regard to the num- 
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Your Big Money is in Growing 
Strawberries 


No matter where you live or what kind of soil you have, Kellogg’s Way will more 
than double your profits growing Big Red Strawberries right between your rows of young 
fruit trees, if you have no other place. Youcan'do it easily. Let us tell you how—we’ve 
got it all explained in a nut shell—in our handsomely illustrated 64-page book entitled 


“Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow Them” 


It explains why the Kellogg Way of growing big crops of Strawberries is the sure and easy 
way. ‘Tells how to prepare your soil; what varieties to set; how tocare for the plants to get best 
results; how to market the fruit. Many fruit growers are now making a net profit of $500 to $800 

er acre each year while waiting for young trees to come into bearing. Besides all this, the 
cultivating of the plants produces a healthy and more vigorous growth inthetrees Just what the 
trees require. Whether you have ever thought of growing strawberries or not, it is just the book 
that should be read by 


Every Fruit Grower and Farmer 


What others are doing you can do right inyour own soil. C. Harder, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
is making as high as $1000 per acre each season growing strawberries between the rows of his 
young trees. Why don’t you? It will more than double your income. 


Kellogg’s Theroughbred Plants 
The only strain of plants that are propagated from mother plants of high fruiting power. 
That’s why the Kellogg Strain of Thoroughbreds is so productive and bears such enormous Crops 
of big red berries. They have arecord of 15,000 quarts per acre. Large yields are often reported 
grown in young orchards. If you want to make some easy money, get our 1911 book. IT’S FREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, Box 355 Three Rivers, Michigan 


Our New Free Book Tells 
How. Send For It Today. 


ber of sprays that should be applied in 
any one season can be laid down that 
will not be subject to seasonal and local- 
ity variations. To illustrate this point a 
comparison of results attained in last 
year’s experiment is made with results 
attained in this year’s experiment. 


FRUIT GROWERS, YOUR ATTENTION! 


Royal Anne, Bing and Lambert cherry trees; Spitzenberg and 
Newtown apple trees; Bartlett, Anjou and Comice pears, and 


other varieties of fruit trees. 
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It will be remembered by many of 
you, that last year it was possible to 
control codling moth very effectively 


EMMET NURSERY 
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for the Northwest. 
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plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Nursery at Russellville, suburb of Portland. Take 
Montavilla car. Nursery one mile east of terminus. We still have a nice stock of 
the leading varieties of apple and cherry, and some nice peach trees. Send for prices. 
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in many localities of the western slope 
with only one spray. This year it has 
been found necessary in those same 
localities to spray three or more times, 
and in most cases with poorer success 
than last season. A striking example of 
this was noted in the locality where the 
experimental work was done last year. 
In that particular locality no one, to my 
knowledge, sprayed more than once, and 
practically everyone was so successful 
that from 90% to 99% of their fruit 
was free from worms or worm specks. 
The experimental trees were sprayed 
only once, but very thoroughly, and an 
average, estimated from actual count of 
all apples from nine trees, of 95'4% of 
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the fruit free from worms or worm- 
specks was attained. With an average 
such as this any further spraying during 
the season would have been a ruthless 
waste of time and money. The fact that 
so large a percentage of the fruit was 
good could not be attributed to the 
spraying had there been no comparison 


Buy and Try 


White 
River 


Flour 
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Whiter, Lighter 
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of the sprayed with unsprayed trees. In 
this block there were thirteen unsprayed 
trees, all Ben Davis, the same variety as 
those sprayed, and the average per- 
centage of sound fruit, determined by 
actual count of all apples from a number 
of trees, was 52, so that there was no 
doubting the fact that only one spray 
had resulted in a saving of 43'4% of the 
fruit. It is well to note here that the 
wormy fruit of the check trees, while it 
was spoiled for the first grade pack, was 
not excessively wormy, as it would have 
been in a season of severe codling moth 
attack, most of the apples having only 
one worm-hole in them. The experi- 
mental orchard, along with practically 
all others in that section, was much more 
wormy this season, with from two to 
five sprayings instead of one, due partly 
no doubt to the light crop of apples, but 
due principaily to the great abundance 
of worms which seemed to find every- 
thing favorable to their development. 
This year’s experiment was conducted 
in a locality where there was an average 
crop of fruit and an abundance of worms. 
It was found to be absolutely impossible 
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to keep down the worms in this orchard 
with only one spraying, and where last 
season 9514% of the fruit was saved with 
one spray, this season 2244% of the fruit 
from one Ben Davis tree was free from 
worms, and much of it was also worm- 
specked. In this orchard one Ben Davis 
tree left unsprayed had 17.4% of its fruit 
worm free. Thus the benefit of the one 
spray was only 540%, in all probability 
because of the fact that the percentage 
of the worms which enter the side of the 
fruit, usually estimated at about 25, was 
an exceedingly large number, and there 
was nothing to keep them from going in. 
There was no doubt but that the arsenate 
of lead was good, and the calyx spray 
effective, for out of 2,362 apples from the 
tree sprayed once only 17 were wormy 
in the calyx, while out of a total number 
of 1,366 apples from the unsprayed trees 
679 were wormy in the calyx. The best 
results attained in this orchard were 
with the use of four sprays, which kept 
83% of the fruit worm free. Much of it 
was, however, specked. 

This brings us to the second proposi- 
tion: “The specking of fruit cannot be 
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The Perfect Incubator 


Life-giving Oxygen is supplied free= 


puts is a fact—a positive—a proven 
fact—and a vital one to poultrymen. 
The reasons are plain and sure as the fact. 


Better investigate the “Mandy Lee” 
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for no other incubator will satisfy you 
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ly at the egg-level without losing 
the moisture so necessary at all times and 
imperative when the chicks are coming out. 
No other Incubator on the market 
gives this important advantage. 


Heat Moisture——V entilation 


he three essentia: factors in artificial incubation are 


The factory controlled with mechanical accuracy by the original 
« exclusive system of ventilation that places the NEW 


1911 Mandy Lee 


in a class of its own 
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Best BEE-PAPER 


We want every live bee-keeper to 
know how much help there is in the 
“old reliable’ American Bee Journal. 
It is now the brightest, cleanest, newsiest 
monthly bee-paper published. We want 
everyone interested in bees and bee-keep- 
ing—beginners or experts—to write fora 
free copy of the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Then you will appreciate what a big help it 
will be to you in keeping bees. xperi- 
enced talks by expert bee-men; answers 
to questions about everything pertaining 
to bees; special department for women 
who keep bees: a paper that you’ll learn 
to look for every_month. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
coat or Chicago, Illinois 
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prevented during a season of severe cod- 
ling moth attack, no matter how much 
arsenate of lead is applied.” The general 
complaint throughout the fruit sections 
the past season was that even though 
the worms failed to gain an entrance for 
any distance into the fruit they succeeded 
in eating enough to leave specks. The 
specking of fruit is caused almost entirely 
by worms that have been killed by the 
poison, but which fed for some little 
time after taking the fatal dose. For my 
part I cannot see how specking of: fruit 
can be prevented during a season when 
codling moth is abundant. The larvae 
cannot be killed unless they get some of 
the poison into their systems, and in 
order to get some of the poison they 
must feed upon a portion of the apple 
covered with the poison, or on the poison 
itself, with none of the apple. It is, of 
course, possible that some worms are 
killed by eating poison from the skin of 
the apple before it is pierced, but as 
arsenate of lead is a somewhat slow 
acting poison and does not kill imme- 
diately upon being taken into the body 
of the insect, in most cases a worm will 
feed for some time underneath the skin 
of the apple after taking the fatal dose, 
and as a consequence we have an apple 
that is specked, is not strictly fancy and 
cannot be packed with our best grade of 
fruit. Sprays applied late in the season, 
while they may keep the worms from 
getting in and totally destroying the 
fruit, bear a direct relation to the num- 
ber of worm-specks upon the fruit. This 
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point was nicely illustrated in this sea- 
sons experiment by two Ben Davis 
trees, one sprayed only once and the 
other four times. The tree that was 
sprayed only once yielded a total num- 
ber of 2,362 apples, 144 of which were 
specked and 1,813 wormy. The tree that 
was Sprayed four times yielded a total of 
1,282 apples, 618 of which were specked 
and 219 wormy. Examples of this kind 
could be multiplied, but it is not neces- 
sary to do so in this paper. 
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The fruit grower realizes that the 
specking of ap; les is unavoidable during 
certain seasons of severe codling moth 
attack, and has tried to overcome the 
cifficulty by the use of a very strong 
spray of arsenate of lead or other arsen- 
ate. While it would seem that such a 
method might result in some good, care- 
ful experimental work and careful inves- 
tigations in many orchards failed to indi- 
cate in the least that a strong spray is 
a solution of the difficulty, but did indi- 
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protecting low growing branches; double angling 
levers give instant control of disc gangs. 


Very readily adjustable from in-throw to out- 
throw or visa versa. This harrow is built espec- 
jally to meet the conditions in the Northwest. 


You'll like the work of this harrow. 


DISC HARROWS 


The Disc Harrow is the most necessary tool 
on the farm today. The advantages of 
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understood. 
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control the gangs and force them into the 

ground by a spring pressure, thereby securing 

the mies) even and thorough penetration and culti- 
vation. 


Whether you buy a disc harrow or not this year, 
it will pay you to read up all the new features 
of the DEERE line of harrows and the MODEL 
B. in particular. 


REMEMBER, it is the only spring-pressure harrow 
made and spring-pressure control insures more 
perfect work. 
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If you have ten or more acres of hay you 
will be interested in the New Deere Hay 
Loader. 


~The Loader that lasts a lifetime; that has 

absolutely the lightest draft of its width; de- 
livers the hay at the highest point; rakes absolutely 
clean without gathering trash; will handle the hay in 
swaths, windrows of any size, or bunches. 


The New Deere couples automatically and unhitches 


from the load and has many other exclusive and 
valuable features. ALL IN THE BOOK. 
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cate that in the words of the third propo- 
sition laid down: “Thoroughness in 
applying the spray is a much more 
important factor than the quantity of 
arsenate of lead per given volume of 
water.’ It matters not how great an 
amount of arsenate of lead is used in 100 
gallons of water if it is not put in the 
right place the best results cannot be 
expected from it. If only three-fourths 
of the calyx cups are filled during the 
time of the first spray, it makes no differ- 
ence how strong the arsenate of lead 
was used, the remaining one-fourth will 
probably allow the entrance of enough 
worms to practically undo all the good 
that was accomplished by the first spray. 
It is true also in applying the later 
sprays that often not nearly all of the 
apples on a tree will be touched with 
the liquid, and of many of those that are 
touched there will be only a small por- 
tion of them coated with the spray. The 


ORCHARDISTS’ 
SUPPLY CO. 


W. M.. Grisinger, 
301 Newhouse Building, 


Manager 
Salt Lake, 


January 15, 1911. 


Utah 


We offer for spring delivery a 
“splendid stock of standard com- 
mercial sorts of one-year apples, 
peaches, sweet cherries; etc., at 
wholesale and retail. 
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orchardist meets with a serious difficulty 
when he attempts to coat any good sized 
apple with a film of arsenate of lead 
applied in the form of a spray. Especi- 
ally is this true of certain varieties, such 
as Ben Davis, Gano and Jonathan, but 
the better he succeeds in doing this the 
better are his chances for success, and 
there is no excuse in applying these 
sprays for not exercising the greatest 
possible care, so that the greatest good 
may result. 


It has been proven that the excessive 
use of arsenical sprays endangers the 
lives of our orchard trees, so that cer- 
tain precautions should be used for their 
protection. As it is absolutely necessary 
to use a large amount of liquid to do 
thorough spraying, precautionary meas- 
ures should consist principally in the use 
of the least possible amount of arsenate 
of lead per given volume of water that 
will do effective work, and in guarding 
against needless spraying of the trunks 
and larger limbs. Two pounds of arsen- 
ate of lead mixed with 100 gallons of 
water has been used with perfect success 
in many cases, and while it is probable 
that any of the standard brands will 
successfully control codling moth when 
used at that strength, in order to be on 
the safe side not less than three pounds 
was advised last season, and the majority 
of the orchardists used it stronger. 
Wherever only three pounds were used, 
and thoroughly applied, the spray proved 
to be in every way as effective as where 
the higher strengths were used. 


The fact that later sprays must be 
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apphed in a season when codling moth 
is abundant, and their use can only 
result in keeping the worms from enter- 
ing the apples and not in preventing 
worm-specks, makes it urgent that all 
methods at the orchardist’s disposal be 
brought into use in the fight against 
this pest. The question resolves itself, 
in this valley, into one of decreasing the 
present abundance of worms, so that less 
spraying will be necessary. At present 
we may have to spray often and very 
carefully, but along with that spraying 
should go other things that will aid 
materially in the work. 

From the time when apples are picked 
in the fall until the time when the first 
moths begin to appear in the spring little 
attention is given to the matter of cod- 
ling moth control by the average apple 
grower. It is, of course, true that cod- 
ling moth could not be decreased by any 
method that might be used during this 
period to such an extent that spraying 
would not be necessary, but it is also true 
that work of such a helpful nature can be 


done that codling moth can be more 
effectively controlled than by spraying 
alone. The work during this season, 


which should not be neglected by any 
orchardist having codling moths in his 
orchard, consists in killing all larvae 
that can be found wintering on the trees 
or thereabout. In order to do this it is 
necessary to scrape off with trowel, knife 
or other instrument all the loose bark 
which always serves as a hiding place 
for multitudes of larvae. The larger 
crotches, cracks, or any other places 
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The “ACME” is the only implement you need to follow the 
plow in any kind of ground. 
The sharp, sloping coulters on the “ACME” cut 
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It is impossible in the limited space of this 
advertisement to go into your great problem of 
successful marketing, but your investigation of this 
subject will not be complete unless you get the 
printed matter of this organization. It will cost 
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several hundred dollars next season. 
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affording shelter, are always favorite 
places for hibernation. All these should 
be carefully searched and the larval con- 
tents destroyed. The practice of band- 
ing trees with burlap before the larvae 
begin to leave the apples early in the 
summer and destroying those which 
gather beneath for pupation every ten 
days is a valuable one, and particularly 
so when the trunks of trees have been 
made smooth by scraping off all loose 
bark. Bands for this purpose do not 
need to be made from burlap, but most 
any kind of cloth with a good nap will 
answer the purpose. Such bands should 
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The first hand sprayer 
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duces the labor a full 
third. 
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be at least five inches wide and folded 
so as to make two or three thicknesses 
of the cloth. The darker it is beneath 
a band the more liable are the larvae to 
stay there. 

Besides the use of these two methods 
whereby great good can be accomplished, 
there is a third one, which is always 
valuable, and that is the picking off and 
destruction of wormy apples as they 
appear early in the season. This can be 
accomplished along with the thinning 
operation which most orchardists prac- 
tice, and which is no doubt of great 
practical value. 

While these: three methods are only 
aids in controlling codling moth, and the 
use of one or all of them should not be 
expected to take the place of spraying, 
still they are too important to neglect 
when good crops of apples are at stake 
because of worms. It is safe to say that 
if every orchardist would cease depend- 
ing entirely upon spraying and -would 
pay careful attention to these other 
methods also that the present amount 
of codling moth could be reduced to the 
minimum. 
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HE Stark Bros. Nursery and Orchard Company 

to Thomas Kenny, Sumner, New Mexico: 
Replying to your favor of the 30th inst. asking for 
instructions as to the trimming of your apple 
orchard trees, one year planted, we would suggest 
that the Stark Year Book will give you consider- 
able information. We can furnish a very good 
booklet on pruning. There are many such works, 
but in our judgment, for Western planters particu- 
larly one of the safest and best guides right up to 
date from month to month is the ‘“‘Better Fruit” 
magazine of Hood River, Oregon. The December 
number gives in detail an illustrated article which 
gives you just the desired information, showing the 
apple orchard from the time of planting the one- 


2 PORTLAND, OREGON. 


year tree to the required treatment from year to 
year up to bearing age, season by season. Editor 
Shepard is a practical and experienced horticul- 
urist, and as a publisher he is an idealist, and any 
number of “Better Fruit’ is well worth more than 
the subscription price. Not only does it tell you 
about orchard pruning, but spraying, grading, the 
marketing of fruit and all other subjects of kindred 
interest. We would not only congratulate “Better 
Fruit’? on its great success, but the orchard indus- 
try everywhere is a subject of congratulation. 
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mount on your own truck. It has a capacity 
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man can pump. Same advantages as our 
larger outfits with reduced weight and capac- 
ity. The ideal outfit for fruit growers, 
farmers and gardeners who have heretofore 
been limited to hand pumps. 

Send for our free illustrated catalog. Bet- 
ter still, go to your nearest Bean dealer and 
see the Pony at once. 
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213 W. Julian Street, San Jose, California 
Also Cleveland, Ohio 
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Burlington Basket Company 


Give dollars worth of protection at 
a fraction of a cent cost. Don’t 
take a chance with your young 
trees. One rabbit will kill many 
in a single night. Protect yours 
with Hawkeye, the protector that 
rabbits, mice and other tree gnaw- 
ers can't gnaw through—the pro- 
tector that protects against cut 
worms and prevents trees becom- 
ing skinned or bruised by cultivator 
or lawn mower. 

Hawkeye tree protectors are elm 
veneer chemically treated. They 
are easily applied to the trees and 
will last until the tree is beyond 
the need of protection. 

The value of one tree is more than 
all the Hawkeye tree protectors you 
need will cost you. Send us your 
order before some of your trees are 
killed—you’ll regret it if you wait 
until too late. 


ices today to 


118 Main Street, Burlington, Iowa 


Or State Agents: 


G. M. Westland, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Fair Oaks Nursery Co., Traverse City, Mich. 


Humphrey Nurseries, Humphrey, Nebr. 
The Welch Nursery Co., Madison, Ala. 
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CONTROL OF THE CODLING MOTH IN CALIFORNIA 


BY W. H. VOLCK, HORTICULTURAL COMMISSIONER, WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


HE most important insect pest of 

the apple is conceded to be the 

codling moth. An estimated dam- 
age of 40% is held by the best authori- 
ties to be an average for the entire 
world. Under California conditions the 
normal loss due to this insect exceeds 
even 40%. The warmer interior valleys 
may easily go as high as 90%, while the 
coast regions vary from 15% to 60%. 

The pear is also much damaged by 
this insect, with the exception of a few 
localities along the coast, where, for 
some reasons not yet fully determined, 
this. fruit is but little attacked. 

The value of the apple and pear crop 
of California would be about $5,000,000 
if all were sound fruit. The total cullage 
from all causes will average about 20%. 
This gives a $4,000,000 market value for 
the remainder. 

Now, if the codling moth were not 
controlled by spraying an additional 20% 


ILLY’S BEST seed catalogue for 1911 came to 
our office a few days ago. It has one of the 
most beautiful cover pages that we have ever seen 
and is gotten up very attractively in every way. 


of loss would have to be added, which 
is $1,000,000. To save this $1,000,000 
California orchardists use about $25,000 
worth of arsenate of lead, and it costs 
something like $30,000 to put it on the 


trees, ~@his makes the total cost. of 
spraying for the codling moth some 
$55,000. 


Then it is evident that the rather large 
sum of $945,000 is saved to the growers 
of the state by the use of 
sprays. This is a very good showing, 
but the still too 
high. The saving of an additional 10% 
of the fruit would mean the increase of 
the profits to be about $500,000. 

The codling moth problem, from the 
farmers’ standpoint, cannot be regarded 
as satisfactorily solved until he is able 
to save this additional $500,000. 

A practical entomologist could take 
any apple or pear orchard in the state 
and reduce the worm loss to less than 
3%. This reduction in worms would be 
accompanied by the lessening of the 
total number of culls from other causes, 


arsenical 


loss from worms is 


It is: full of valuable information about seeds for 
vegetables and flowers. This catalogue will be 
sent on request to Chas. H. Lilly, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. are 


Seeds 
“Diamond Quality” 


| etable Seeds 


IGH : = 
BcRtey for insects other than the codling moth 


frequently responsible for these 


SEEDS 


Plants, Bulbs, Fruit, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Roses. Gold Fish, Canary 
Birds; Sprays and Spray Pumps; 
Fertilizers, Tools, Poultry Food 
and Supplies. 20 years on this 
Coast enables us to offer only the 
most Desirable Stocks and 
valuable information. 

104 Page Catalog Free. 


ROUTLEDGE SEED 
& FLORAL CO. 


Portland, Oregon 


THE KIND YOU CAN’T KEEP IN THE GROUND 


They grow, and are true to name. 
Write for prices on your wants. 


188 Front Street Ji J. BUTZER Portland, Oregon 
Poultry Supplies, Spray, Spray Materials, Fruit Trees, Etc. 


THE NEW FARMER 


The “rube” has been succeeded by 
the “agriculturist.” There’s as much 
difference between the “rube’” and 
“agriculturist” as between corn and 
cucumbers. The modern farmer is a 
business man, a student, and a pro- 
gressionist. The result is a great 
; ; change in cul- 
tural methods. 

Mould-board 
plows and drag 
cultivators are 
being replaced 
by “Cutaway” 
tools. Farmers 
now realize that 
cultivation is not 
merely a matter 
of softening the 
ground. Thor- 
ough, frequent 
cultivation stirs in the North- jf 
the soil, lets in west. Trial | 
air and sunshine and new life, killing Pea 
foul vegetation. “Cutaway” tools seeds, 25c. 
effect perfect sub-soil connections: 

Save time and labor; increase crops 
25% to 50%. 

Send postal to-day to The Cutaway 
Harrow Co., Higganum, Conn., for 
new booklet “INTENSIVE CULTI- 
VATION.” It’s free. Ady. 


Our complete New Seed Annual 
and Planter’s Guide specially pre- 
pared for Northwestern growers— 
fully illustrating and presenting 
newest, most profitable varieties 
for market-man or home garden is 


| NOW READY FOR YOU 
The One Catalog for the Careful Buyer 


|_ OREGON 
POLE LIMA 


is the most 
hardy and pro- 
lific and the 
most delicious 

of all beans. 
The only Lima 
that will thrive 


Latest and Best Equipments for the 
Farmer, Orchardist 
Poultryman and Beekeeper 


Our Diamond Trade Mark is a guarantee of 
Quality, Satisfaction and Full Value, backed 
by twenty-five years of success right here 
in the Pacific Northwest. Our Catalogs are 


Complete Buyer’s Guides, Free on Request. 
Ask for our Catalog No. 200 


Portland Seed Co. 


Portland, :: Oregon 
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Prize orchard in Piedmont, WVirginia— 
prize-winning fruit farm, 140 acres. Twelve 
hundred feet elevation, running streams, 
truck land, woodland pasture; well equipped 
with buildings; 16 acres 20-year prize-win- 
ning Winesap, 30 acres four-year York 
Imperial, 3,000 four-year-old Elberta; cheap 
freight, one day’s shipment to twenty mil- 
million consumers; near station and city; 
good neighbors and beautiful scenery, pure 
air; a dividend producer and healthful home. 
For sale in whole or in part by owner 


G.W. MURRELL 


Hotel Carroll Lynchburg, Virginia 


A CHANCE OF 
A LIFETIME 


For sale, splendid 95-acre 6-year-old apple orchard, 
Grande Ronde Valley, one-half mile from town on 
railroad. No better soil or fruit district in Oregon. 
Orchard of Rome Beauty, Yellow Newtown, York 
Imperial and Gano trees, which are in fine condi- 
tion; no insect pests. Price $50,000, and can be 
practically paid for from the crops grown on 
orchard. There is a fortune here for the right 
man. This is no wildcat fruit venture, but a solid 
business proposition that on a very conservative 
estimate will double in value inside of five years. 
Future absence from state makes sale necessary. 


W. A. LAIDLAW 


607 Commercial Block, Portland, Oregon 


FOR SALE 


Choice ten-acre tracts Okanogan 
fruit land. First-class upper bench, 
near government canal; 1,280 feet 
altitude. Well water in gravel, thirty 
feet, pure. Planted to yearling apple 
trees; best red winter commercial 
varieties; also tracts not planted. 
Ready to irrigate. Great Northern 
Railroad now building in Okanogan 
Valley. Prices and terms right. 


W. E. KIRKPATRICK 
Epley, Wash. Okanogan County 


MANAGER WANTED 


Fruit 


For Growers’ Union. Address, 
giving experience, age and references, 


LEWISTON-CLARKSTON 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 
CLARKSTON, WASHINGTON 


We Raise the Big 


BETTER FRUIT 


culls, and are largely controlled with 
arsenate of lead. 
It would cost more to spray an 


orchard in such a manner as to insure 
complete control of the worms, but the 
proportionate increase in cost would cer- 
tainly be less than the value of the 
advantage gained. 

It is unfortunate that our fruit growers 
are not all practical entomologists, and 
capable of doing this kind of work. 
Even if the fruit growers were willing to 
follow closely and conscientiously the 
advice of standard authorities the situa- 
tion would be much improved. 

The codling moth problem has been 
before the apple and pear growers so 
long that practically every man has his 
own ideas on the subject of the best 
methods for control. This makes it diffi- 
cult to cause the great majority of the 
growers to follow instructions closely. 

The problem of codling moth control 
cannot, then, be considered solved until 
a means is found whereby the growers 
can be induced to accept a uniform and 
effective method of spraying. 

Entomologists are spending consider- 
able time on the codling moth problem, 
largely with this end in view. The 
progress in recent years has been great, 
and the results have been correspond- 
ingly improved. These studies of the 
codling moth problem have embraced 
a very wide range of subjects. 

The practical entomological side of 
the question consisted in working out 
the life history of the insect. This has 
now been done in many localities, and 
when the average results are compared 
it should give a very accurate knowledge 
of this feature of the problem. 
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The codling moth is largely influ- 
enced by climatic conditions, and pre- 
fers warm weather; that is, the greatest 
developments take place in the warmer 
sections of the country. As the tem- 
perature increases the rate of growth 
of the insect also becomes more rapid. 

The most important facts in the his- 
tory are that the winter season is passed 
by the adult larvae in their cocoon. 
With the approach of spring the larvae 
transforms into pupae. The pupae stage 
is rather short, being from ten to fifteen 
days, when the adult moths emerge. 

This part of the life history was com- 
paratively easy to work out, and has 
long been well understood. What the 
moth did after emerging was not so 
easy to determine, and many erroneous 
ideas have prevailed with regard to the 
adult stage of the insect. 

It was long supposed that the moths 
proceeded at once to lay eggs in the 
calyx cup of the apple. This was the 


Virginia Fruit Property 
8000 TREES 303 ACRES OF LAND 


Located 3% miles from railroad station, in Albe- 
martle County; telephone, mail delivered daily; 
5,000 peach trees (mostly Elbertas) and 3,000 apple 
trees; age of trees, from 2 to 4 years. The owner 
received $2,500 from the fruit crop last year, and 
there are only 500 trees in full bearing; additional 
cleared land enough to plant out 10,000 more trees; 
fair 7-room house. This is one of the best fruit 
sections of the state, and the peaches from this 
orchard brought 25c more per crate on the North- 
ern markets than any other orchard in the entire 
community. On terms given below, the fruit crop 
will in four years more than pay for the property. 
Price $11,000; terms $2,500 cash, balance on five 
years’ time. Write us at once. 


VENABLE & FORD 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


$15to$50 per acre 


Will buy land in the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley 
that will grow better fruit than can be grown on 
$100 to $200 land elsewhere. 


Close Markets and Low Freight Rates 


Give us a great advantage. 
Rate 10 cents per box on apples. 


York in 24 hours. 


Fast freight shipments reach New 


The Virginia Apple Orchard is a Money Maker 


You can grow apples here at lower cost because nature pro- 


Red Apples 


I have land for sale in the beautiful 
Mosier Hills, just six miles east of the town 
of Hood River, Oregon. 


I have the exclusive sale of the East Hood 
River Land Company’s lands. 


Some choice tracts in one to three-year-old 
orchard. 


I have had fifteen years’ experience in the 
Mosier district and I have on my list the best 
buys in this district. 


GEO. CHAMBERLAIN 


Mosier, Oregon 


vides abundant rainfall, and our mild climate, rich soil, cold 
mountain water, good schocls, good roads and best social environment 
make life very attractive to the newcomer. 

Virginia harvested a $3,000,000 apple crop in 1910. We have high grade 
apple lands in the Shenandoah Valley, near railroad and good towns, at 
$15 per acre and up in small tracts. Large boundaries as low as $10 
per acre. 

Write for attractive booklet, complete list of properties and copy of our 
Homeseekers’ Guide. 


F. H. LA BAUME, AGRICULTURAL AGENT NORFOLK & WESTERN 
RAILWAY, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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prevailing notion up till the beginning 
of the present decade. 

In fact the eggs are probably never 
laid in the calyx cup, and seldom, if 
ever, upon the young apples at any other 
point. The character of the codling 
moth egg is such that it requires a 
yery smooth surface upon which to be 
deposited. 

In the early spring about the only 
smooth surface is the upper side of the 
young leaves. Then the majority of the 
early eggs are necessarily laid on the 
leaves. As the season advances the 
under surface of the foliage becomes 
suitable for egg laying. 

About this time the hairs disappear 
from the rind of the fruit, and we begin 
to find codling moth eggs on the apples. 

These eggs hatch in from eight to 
fifteen days, according to climatic con- 
ditions, and the young worms begin to 


John B. Cancelmo 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


FANCY 


BOX APPLES 


127 Dock Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STORAGE 


Ship your Furniture to us 
to be stored 
untt#l you are located 


Transfer & Livery Co. 


Hood River, Oregon 


D. McDONALD 


Hood River, Oregon 


Headquarters for 


FARMING AND ORCHARD 


TOOLS 


Disc Harrow Extension for 
Orchard Cultivation a Specialty 


When you want any kind of Orchard 
Tools come to me and get the Best 


J. M. Schmeltzer, Secretary 
Hood River Abstract Company 
Hood River, Oregon 


ABSTRACTS INSURANCE 


CONVEYANCING 
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feed in a short time after hatching. It 
was long supposed that the codling 
worms ate nothing but the pulp of the 
apple or the seeds. 

Recently it has been learned that the 
foliage and other portions of the tree 
may be attacked by the young worms 
before they have started into the apple. 
Unquestionably the codling worm seeks 
the apple as the most suitable food for 
its development. 

The instinct to hunt protection is also 
strong, and the young worms apparently 
desire to get out of sight as soon as 
possible. The calyx cup of the apple 
offers quite thorough protection, which 
is probably the reason why a large per- 
centage of the first generation of worms 
enter the fruit at this point. 

Under some climatic conditions this 
tendency to enter the calyx cup is so 
pronounced as to have led the earlier 
observers to believe that the egg was 
laid in the blossom. The tendency to 
enter at the calyx varies considerably 
with the locality. In some sections it 
is as high as 80%. 

The coast districts of California are 
examples of localities where the calyx 
cup entries are likely to be less numer- 
ous, while the interior districts usually 
show the largest perecentage of entries 
at the blossom end. 

If the young worms do not enter at 
the calyx they usually go in between 
two apples, or at the point where a leaf 
is in close contact with the fruit. 

After penetrating the fruit rind the 
young worms feed just underneath the 
surface for a few days, and then start a 
more. or less direct burrow to the core. 
The feeding in the vicinity of the core 
frequently results in cutting off the sap- 
conducting vessels of the fruit, and so 
stopping its development. For this rea- 
son the fruit that has become wormy 
early in the season usually falls in July 
or August. 

The time required for the development 
of the codling moth larvae varies accord- 
ing to the prevailing temperature, and 
may be as short as fifteen days or as 
long as thirty to thirty-five days. The 
climatic conditions of Pajaro Valley are 
such that the long period of develop- 
ment is much more frequent than the 
shorter. 

When the worms have matured they 
leave the apple and seek a suitable place 
in which to transform into adult insects. 
Many will be found located under the 
rough bark of the trees, and any other 
protection near the tree trunk. 

A strip of cloth tied around the trunk 
will frequently catch a number of worms. 
This fact was noted by some of the early 
observers, and was supposed to offer a 
means of controlling the insect, but the 
most careful watching of these bands 
failed to materially lessen the loss from 
worms. This was found to be due to the 
fact that only a portion of the moths 
were caught in this way. 

The larvae of the first generation do 
not remain in the cocoons, but soon 
transform into adult insects, the period 
requiring from ten to fifteen days. The 
moths which emerge are known as 
moths of the second generation. They 
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lay eggs in much the same manner as 
the first generation moths, but as the 
fruit rind is thoroughly smooth, practi- 
cally all the eggs are deposited on the 
apples. 

Curiously, second generation worms 
are not so particular about seeking pro- 


Cupid Flour 


Has same standing in the Flour 
trade that Hood River Apples 
have in the Fruit trade. 


MADE BY 


HOOD RIVER 
MILLING CO. 


C. M. SHAW ROY F. DEAN 


Dean &S Shaw 


Electrical Supplies and Fixtures 
Scientific Electrical Construction 
Home Phone 3 Hood River, Oregon 


Rogue River Fruit and 
Produce Association 


C. W. WILMEROTH, Manager 
Main Office, Medford, Oregon 


We will distribute the entire output of the 
Rogue River Valley—The world’s most fam- 
ous pears—Our Spitzenbergs won first prize 
in 1909—We use the Revised Economy Code 


Loading Stations 


Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass, Eagle Point, 
Gold Hill, Central Point, Talent, Woodville, 
Phoenix, Voorhies, Merlin and Jacksonville. 


WHAT $100 WILL DO FOR YOU 
IN TEXAS 


It will buy one gold bond bearing eight 
per cent interest and $50 stock in new 
company and one town lot in Aldine, 
near Houston, the greatest city in the 
Southwest. Terms either cash or monthly. 
Full particulars free. Address E. C. Rob- 
ertson, general sales manager, 501 Kiam 
building, Houston, Texas. 


S. E. Bartmess 


UNDERTAKER AND 
LICENSED EMBALMER 


For Oregon and Washington 


Furniture, Rugs, Carpets 
and Building Material 


Hood River, Oregon 
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tection as those of the first brood, and 
we find them entering the apple in 
exposed as well as protected places. The 
worms of the second generation require 
about the same time to develop as those 
of the first. 

Second generation worms practically 
all have the wintering-over instinct, so 
they seek well protected places after 
emerging from the fruit, and there 
remain until the following spring. 

The facts in this life history have been 
utilized by entomologists to determine 
the correct method of applying sprays. 
As a large number of the first generation 
worms enter at the blossom end it is 
apparent that a deposit of poison at this 
point should be very effective. In order 
to get spray material into the calyx cup 
it is necessary to do the spraying before 
the cup closes. 

The ideal time for this spraying is 
now conceded to be when about 80% of 
the blossoms have fallen. If the calyx 
cup spraying is not applied it is then 
necessary to protect the outer surface 
of the fruit, and also the foliage, at a time 


FRUIT BOXES 


“Larch” Apple Boxes and 
Strawberry Crates our specialty 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


We carry a complete line. Lumber, Shin- 
gles, Lath, Plaster, Cement, Lime, Sash and 
Doors, Brick, Roofing, Building Paper, etc. 


We solicit your patronage 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Hood River, Oregon 


DO YOU WRITE? 


We are the only publishing house in the country 
combining the publishing and dramatization of 


books. Among our book and plays successes are 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer,” “Miss Petticoats,” 
“Blennerhassett,” ‘The Climax,’ ‘“Marjie of the 


Lower Ranch,” “Hope Hathaway,” etc. Send us 
your manscript. It may be just what we want. 
We also publish school books. 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


W. F. LARAWAY 


DOCTOR OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 


EYES LENSES 
TESTED GROUND 


Over 30 Years’ Experience 


Telescopes, Field Glasses 
Magnifiers to examine scale 


Glenwood 
Iowa 


Hood River and 
Oregon 


Market Gardeners’ Paper 


Weekly Market Growers Journal—only paper 
printed especially for vegetable growers. $1.00 
a year, 52 issues. For 10 cents and names of 
three market gardeners we will send it ten weeks 
with our popular booklet, “$25,000 a Year From 
Twelve Acres.” Send for free sample copies—it 
is the best way to judge. 


MARKET GROWERS JOURNAL 
546 Walker Building, Louisville, Kentucky 
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just previous to the appearance of the 
first worm. 

The spraying methods of the various 
localities will vary according to the regu- 
larity with which the moths develop; 
that is, if the insects all emerge and lay 
eggs at about the same time it is possible 
to control them with one application, 
but if this emergence is drawn out 
through a considerable period some extra 
sprayings will be necessary. 

The coast districts of California offer 
an example of the long drawn out 
emergence of the first brood. The calyx 
cups of the apple close about the middle 
of April, but the first worms may not 
appear until May is well advanced, and 
usually there is a considerable hatching 
in the early part of June. 

During this period the fruit is growing 
rapidly, so as to require more than one 
spraying to protect it. 

In these localities the second brood 
worms are also irregular in their appear- 
ance. The attack commences in August 
and advances in October. In some 
localities the calyx cup spraying, if prop- 
erly applied, is surprisingly effective, and 
in certain cases has proved all that is 
required for the control. 

Under average California conditions 
the calyx cup spraying is an important 
factor, but does not effect the complete 
control, for the reason that too many 
worms enter at other places. 

In order to make use of the facts in 
the life history of the codling moth it 
was necessary to have a suitable poison 
or spray material. The chemical side of 
the problem is then quite as important 
as the entomological. Especially is this 
true in any locality where the trees are 
likely to be injured by spraying. 

The discovery that arsenic would poi- 
son codling worms, and so reduce the 
number of wormy apples was made many 
years ago. Paris green soon came into 
favor because it was found to be less 
injurious than white arsenic, and for 
many years this material was the stand- 
ard spray for the codling moth. 

Paris green was regarded by chemists 
as insoluble in water, and, therefore, 
could not injure the foliage when suffi- 
ciently pure, but it later developed that 
injury took place, under certain condi- 
tions, even with the very purest samples. 

This was especially true in the Pajaro 
Valley, and so serious were the results 
of spraying for the codling moth that the 
apple growers had begun to fear that 
the worms could not be controlled. It 
was very apparent that the problem of 
spraying under the climatic conditions of 
the Pacific Coast had to be carefully 
studied. 

The investigation of this problem was 
undertaken by the University of Califor- 
nia in 1903, and has been continued up 
to the present time. Paris green was 
soon discarded as entirely unsuitable, 
and the remainder of the investigation 
has been directed to the study of arsen- 
ate of lead. This compound of arsenic 
is very much more stable and insoluble 
than any other known. 

The solubility of arsenate of lead in 
water was considered. so low that it 
would never cause any injury, but the 
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climatic conditions of the Pajaro Valley 
soon demonstrated this conclusion to be 
erroneous, and it was found that great 
injury might result from spraying with | 
this newer insecticide, but the fact that | 
certain lots of arsenate of lead which | 
came to hand did no injury encouraged | 
us to believe that the difficulty might be | 
controlled: This was done after a very | 
exhaustive investigation of arsenate of | 
lead and other arsenicals. ) 

The trouble was found to lie in the fact 
that several compounds might be formed 
when arsenic acid and lead oxide are 
combined. The only one of these com- 
pounds which meets the requirements— 
that is, sufficient insolubility in water—is 
the ortho compound. Two other arsen- 
ates exist, and are likely to occur in 
arsenates of lead. These are the pyro 
and meta compounds. 

Arsenate of lead has now become the 
standard arsenical, and a considerable 
number of commercial brands are in use 
at the present time. These brands are 
almost exclusively either mixtures of 


The Forkner Light Draft Harrow 


Is the only perfect light running wheel cultivator 
ever offered for orchard work. Each section is so 
easily manipulated with levers that a small boy 
can operate it and cultivate perfectly 30 acres 
per day with one team of medium weight. Works 
well in stumpy or stony land and does not clog 
with loose grass, roots, etc. Its extension of 11 
feet, 3%% feet each side of the team, enables per- 
fect dust mulching near the tree trunks without 
disturbing the branches or fruit, and eliminates 
the use of the hoe. One machine will work 100 
acres of orchard and keep it in garden tilth. 
These machines are labor savers and will reduce 
your cultivating expenses one-half even if you 
have but 5 or 10 acres of orchard. Full particu- 
lars upon request. Address LIGHT DRAFT 
HARROW COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


The Wind Mill 
that is different from 
all other makes and 
better because it has 
double gear wheels 
and carries the load 
between these and 

in the center of the 
mill. There is no side 
strain, nor any noise on 
the up and down stroke 
lke there is with other 


mills. Built in the followng 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18 and 20-foot diameter. 


Send for catalog. 


STOVER. MEG. CO., MFRS. 


Atso FEED Mitts & GASOLINE ENGINES 


252 SAMSON AveE., FREEPORT, ILL. 


wagon, therefore fruit, vegetables, eggs, etc., 
bring more money. Ask for special propos ion 
Harvey Spring Co. -34 = 17th 8t., Bacine, Wis. 
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ortho or pyro or contain straight pyro. 
this fact arsenate ot 
lead is generally considered a safe spray, 
and very little complaint is heard regard- 
ing foliage injury over most of the 
United States. 

These facts may cause people who are 


“not acquainted with the conditions pre- 


vailing on the Pacific Coast, and espe- 
cially in the Pajaro Valley, to fail to 
appreciate the exact requirements of the 
case. Also, it is not surprising that 
chemists and entomologists in general 
have been satisfied with a very incom- 
plete knowledge of the chemistry of 
arsenate of lead. 

The local conditions in the Pajaro 
Valley made it imperative to study this 
problem, with the resulting important 
additions to our knowledge of spray 
materials. These climatic conditions 
which have been referred to consist in 
the great abundance of wet fogs and 
dews, which occur almost every night. 
The foliage becomes thoroughly wet, but 
does not always drip, and a great many 
of the leaves retain the water until it 
dries up during the day. 

This is just the ideal condition for the 
gradual solution and absorption of the 
arsenic. If the arsenical is soluble in 
water and affected by weathering, then 
the repeated and long continued action 
of small amounts of water would give 
the maximum effect. Any injuries in the 
surface of the leaf admits the fog water 
to the internal tissue. This water carries 
with it any substance which it may hold 
in solution. 


The Deming ‘Samson Sprayer 
Powerful, Durable, Low-Priced 
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If the arsenic in the spray deposits is 
being dissolved the time soon arrives 
when enough is introduced into the 
leaves to cause injury. The tissue begins 
to die around the points where the fog 
water gains entrance to the leaves, and 
these spots gradually enlarge until they 
may cover the greater portion of the leaf. 

Before this time arrives many of the 
leaves turn yellow and fall. The falling 
of the leaves frequently occurs much in 
advance of the normal autumn shedding, 
and with bad cases of arsenical injury 
the trees are frequently quite bare by the 
end of August. The early loss of the 
foliage prevents the proper maturing of 
the fruit, with resultant small and com- 
paratively worthless apples. 

The arsenic also penetrates into the 
wood tissue, probably being carried by 
the sap vessels from the leaves. The 
amount which enters the wood is too 
small to cause the death of the tissue, 
but it greatly impairs the general vigor 
of the tree. 

The early falling and killing of the 
leaves results in poor general nutrition 
conditions, which in itself causes pro- 
found disturbances of the normal growth 
for at least two years in the worst cases. 

Anyone is able to appreciate the fact 
that these bad cases of arsenical injury 
must be avoided. On the other hand, 
we find very few orchardists, or even 
authorities, prepared to admit that slight 
injuries, such as may occur in the drier 
sections, may be worth considering. 

It is my opinion that the experience 
of the Pajaro Valley is a very timely 
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warning to the entire apple producing 
area of the country, for it must be con- 
ceded that a material which does marked 
injury under the coast conditions will 
have more tendency to injure elsewhere 
than one which is harmless in the most 
trying circumstances. The orchards of 
the Pajaro Valley may then be taken as 
a sort of indicator to judge what a. cor- 
rect spray material should be. 

What the ultimate effects of applying 
arsenicals which may produce injury will 
be no one can now say. Under the cir- 


cumstances it certainly would be the 
wisest thing to take no unnecessary 
chances. 


If the codling worm can be controlled 
satisfactorily with the ortho-arsenate of 
lead, then that arsenate should be used 
in preference to any other kind. The 
control of the codling moth with the 
very insoluble ortho compound has been 
demonstrated, not only for the Pacific 
Coast districts, but in many other parts 
of the country. 

Perhaps there would never have been 
any agitation in Colorado had all the 
arsenicals applied been in the form of 
ortho arsenate of lead. 

With a correct spray material and a 
precise knowledge of the life history of 
the codling moth, it should be possible 
to outline a thoroughly satisfactory spray 


program. This will differ for the various 
localities in the country, but it may 
roughly be outlined as follows: Spray 


very thoroughly just before all the blos- 
soms have fallen, endeavoring to force 


The Great Many-Purpose 


Irrigation Machine 


It will cut your drainage ditches; 
Stir your soil; 


Level your land; 


Even though you already own and use a power sprayer, 
you have use for an outfit like the “Samson,” which you 
can mount on a low wagon or a pair of skids, and take 
into corners, on slopes, etc., and do effective work every- 
where. Like other 


DEMING SPRAY PUMPS 


The “Samson” is built for business. It’s 
a strong machine; has a long lever, big 
air chamber and smooth-bored,  easy- 
working cylinder. It will develop a 
high pressure, enabling the operator to 
supply one or two leads of hose without 
rapid or continuous pumping. 

The “Samson” is one of more than 
twenty Deming Spray Pumps. Order 
from your dealer or send direct to us— 
but be sure you get a ‘““Deming’’ Cata- 
logue on request. 


First prizes were awarded Deming 
“Century” Barrel Spray Pump, and 
Deming “Bordeaux” and “Simplex” 
Nozzles, at National Horticultural 
Congress, Council Bluffs, 
November, 10-19, 1910. 


Iowa, 


The Deming Co. 


870 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Pumps 
CRANE CO. For All Uses 
Pacific Coast 
Agents 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane 
San Francisco. 


Distributing Agencies 
InjPrincipal Cities 


20th Century Grader 


Cut laterals; Cut your sage-brush; 
Throw up dikes and grade roads; 
Pick up dirt—carry it—and drop it 
where you want it. 


The Original One-Man Machine 


The 20th Century weighs but 600 pounds. One man 
with two or four horses operates it. ‘Turns in 10-foot 
circle. Does twice the work of the big, heavy grader with 
four horses with half the effort. 

Mr. Fruit Grower—you can’t expect big returns from 
your work if you don’t use the right tools. Ifyou 
did not do as well last year as you expected, this 
is probably the reason—you did not use the right 
tools. If one of your machines will do the work 
of several expen- 
sive ones it means 
bigger profits at 
the end of the year. 

You shouldn't be 
without a 20th Cent- 
ury Grader on your 
place for it has a 
score of uses. f 

Let us tell you 
what otherssay of it. 
Send postal for de- 
tailed information 
about these wonder- 
ful machines. 


THE BAKER MANUFACTURING CO., 542 Hunter Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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the material into the calyx cups. For 
this application use ortho arsenate at the 
rate of six pounds to 100 gallons. This 
estimate being based on the usual form 
of the commercial lead—that is, 50% 
water. 

This application will occur some time 
in April for the majority of the Pacific 
Coast sections, and should protect the 
apples from those worms which endeavor 
to enter at the calyx. 

A second application about the middle 
of May will protect the outside of the 
fruit at the time when the first codling 
moths are beginning to appear. This 
application should be very thorough, but 
the quantity of arsenate of lead may be 
reduced to four pounds to 100 gallons. 

A third spraying for the first brood 
will do no harm, and should be applied 
in the early part of June, using the same 
strength as for the second. 

If these applications have been suffi- 
ciently thorough the second brood may 
be so small as to require no spraying. 

The orchardist can determine this bv 
looking for wormy apples on the ground 
in July and the early part of August. If 
very few can be found it indicates that 
the first brood worms have been well 
controlled. A sufficient control to elimi- 
nate the second brood spraying would be 
the case where not more than two or 
three wormy apples could be found per 
tree. 

The average grower will not get results 
which warrant him in neglecting the 
second brood spraying. Usually one 
application will suffice, and that should 
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be made early in August, but not in July, 
except in the warmer valleys, where the 
codling moth emerges earlier. The same 
strength of material and method of appli- 
cation as is recommended for the other 
sprayings should be followed. 


VEHICLES 


AND AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS 


THE BEST OF 
ORCHARD AND: GARDEN TOOLS 
A SPECIALTY 


GILBERT - VAUGHAN 
IMPLEMENT CoO. 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Rapid 
Lighter 


Price $4.00 p 

For use in lighting smudge pots in 
orchard heating. Almost indispensa- 
ble when fuel oil is used. It is a 
tremendous saving of time when time 
is valuable; also of material. For 
description, address JOHN STEEL, 
Ramge Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


The Surest Sign 
That You Are a 


February 


This procedure, carefully carried out, 
should insure 95% worm-free apples. 

In the Pajaro Valley and adjoining 
localities I find that the most prevalent 
cause of failure to secure the best control 
is due to the 
sprayine. 

The orchardists and apple buyers are 
largely influenced by the fear of knock- 
ing of fruit with spray rods and the spray 
outfit. A little reflection should convince 
them that it would require special effort 
on the part of the men to dislodge 2% 
of the fruit. Then, if this application 
would save 10% from the worms, the 
loss of the small quantity which would 
occur when ordinary care was used is 
entirely negligible. 

Practical entomologists and horticul- 
turists have still another phase of the 
problem to consider. This arises from 
the fact that the codling moth is not the 
only pest of apples and pears. Several 
other insects and diseases are causes of 
considerable damage, and frequently some 
one of these may be more destructive 
than the apple worm. Then the control 
of the worms alone may not bring the 
saving necessary to financial sticcess, or 
produce first-class fruit. Other remedies 
than arsenate of lead are required for 
the control of some of these pests. but 
to make a separate application to cor- 
rect every disorder would require a far 
too elaborate spraying program, and 
greatly increase the expense. If pos- 
sible, these various remedies should be 
combined in a single application, and the 
problem of preparing this combined 


Progressive Farmer 


is the Ownership of a 


DAVENPORT Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon 


You know a farmer by the implements he uses. And the surest sign 


“of progressiveness is in the Davenport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon. 


Some day every farmer will own a Steel Wagon. But the far-sighted, 
is using the Davenport now—is benefiting from its many advantages 
now. He’s setting the pace—his neighbors will soon follow, but he’s getting the extra satisfaction now. 


You know how much easier it is to roll a log than it is te drag it. The ordinary wagon is little more than dragged in 


comparison with the Davenport. 


That makes the wonderful difference in the draft. 


Think of your horses when you buy 


your next wagon. Remember also that Roller-Bearings mean more trips, easier trips, with fewer horses. 


The Davenport owner knows the value of these features: 


The all-steel construction which means lifetime service. The 


guaranteed capacity of 5000 pounds which assures safety under heavy loads. The gears of solid steel rolled into its 
strongest forms and trussed like a bridge, which combines lightness and strength. The wheels of steel, with strong, 
round spokes forged solidly into the hubs and hot-riveted in the tires, which means that there’s nothing to dry apart, 


shrink, rot or work loose. The ROLLER-BEARINGS insure 30% to 50% lighter draft. 
No tires to set; no breakdowns; no repairs and the automobile hub enables 
him to oil without removing the wheels. 


You skould know what these advantages teally mean to you now. Write us for full infor- 
mation contained in Package No.22. and we will be pleased to write you fully, whether you 


are in the market now or not. 


Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, lowa 


———S Y 
The Roller Bearing. 
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spray is the most exacting and important 
of any now facing the entomologist and 
plant pathologist. 

The problem is one involving insect 
pests, plant diseases and the chemistry 
of insecticides and fungicides. Also, the 
physiological effects of spray materials 
and other treatments of the trees enters 
as a very important factor. The delicate 
nature of this last phase of the problem 
is usually underestimated, but the condi- 
tions of the Pajaro Valley are such that 
the investigator is frequently and force- 
fully reminded of its importance. Owing 
to this fact and the urgent need for 
sprays which will do the work in this 
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locality, it is quite probable that much 
valuable research work will be done 
here, and the whole. science of plant pest 
control considerably advanced. Already 
much has been accomplished by the 
investigations conducted in the Pajaro 
Valley, and several investigators have 
contributed to these results. 

The most important results of the local 
investigations are the determination of 
the properties of lead-ortho-arsenate and 
the invention of a process of manufacture 
to produce this compound cheaply, and 
with certainty. The iron sulphide spray 
for the apple mildew is also an important 
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and the use of this spray in combination 
with arsenate of lead has given good 
results in the control of worms and mil- 
dew. Again, iron sulphide, arsenate of 
lead and nicotine may be combined, 
giving an effective spray for aphis as 
well as the other two pests mentioned. 
These examples are cited to indicate the 
lines along which the most profitable 
investigations of the future may be safely 
directed. 

The local field is a very extensive one, 
and the needs of the apple industry are 
most pressing. There is work for many 
investigators, and all who desire to work 
here are more than welcome. 


advance in the knowledge of fungicides, 


75 Years of Quality Production 
of 


Iron Age Farm and Garden Implements 


Stephen Bateman started the Jron Age business in 1836. He was a farmer himself and knew the farmer’s needs 
He knew that the progressive farmer always wants the best. He also knew that highest quality in farm and garden 
implements is always the cheapest in the long run. So he built up the Iron Age business along strictly quality lines. 
The Iron Age line stands today at the head of the list. This line has always served the farmer well and made a 
friend of him. Four of the Iron Age line of implements are briefly described below. This line is sold by over 200 
agents in the Northwest. The complete catalog, full of illustrations, will be sent postpaid, free of charge, upon 
the receipt of your name and address. Ask for Catalog No T 


NO. 6 HORSE HOE AND CULTIVATOR 


Strong, light and compact. A high steel 

frame that makes the tool run steady and clear of 

trash. Several adjustments to side hoes, both sidewise 

and at different angles. Can be reversed for hoeing and 
changed from side to side with points forward for cov- 
ering. Asa cultivator expands from 14 to 30 inches. 

Lg | Made for all sorts of hoeing and all sorts of cultivating—admits of 
Gast many adjustments to meet different conditions of different vicinities. 


Hoe standards solid steel. This implement deserves the most careful 
consideration of all farmers. Described in detail in catalog. 


9 TOOLS IN 1 — NO. 6 COMBINED DOUBLE AND 


SINGLE WHEEL HOE, HILL AND DRILL SEEDER 


One of the most wonderful machines ever devised — saves time, 
labor and meney. Is simple, strong and convenient. Runs single 
or double wheel for hoeing, raking, cultivating, plowing, hill 
and drill seeding, etc. Sows the greatest 

range of variety of seeds. Distributes small 

packets with same uniformity as large quan- 

tities. Seeds in sight as they pass into fur- 

tows. ‘Tool changes instantly from drill to 

nill or reverse. Drops seeds 4 to 24 inches 

apart. Adjustments simple and quickly made. 


POTATS PLANTER—The king of potato planters. 
A 100% efficiency implement. No waste land, material 
or labor. Feeds and drops seeds without injury and in the 
proper p!ace—every time. Plants and fertilizes 
at the same time. Yet no fertilizer touches 
the seed. Iron Age Potato Planter takes many 
attachments to meet extreme conditions and 
de special work—such as corn, bean and pea 
planting, side dressing and ridging. This ma- 
chine is a money-saver. The catalog tells a lot 

y “more than we have room for in this space. 


You must cultivate your soil frequently if you expect to 
get the most out of it. You must have a strong machine and 
one that is easily operated. [t must be convenient of adjust- 
ment so as to insure perfectly level cultivation under al] con- 
ditions. it must be so adjustable so as to cultivate deep or 
shallow as needed. It must doa variety of work. It must 
suit the potato farmer, the general farmer and the truck gar- 
dener. It must be easily set for use in a wide variety of 
crops so must have a wide range of adjustments. It must be 
easily guided so thata man or boy can run it either on hills 
or level ground. This Iron Age Front Wheel Riding Culti- 
vator is all of this and more too, The catalog will prove in- 
teresting. It describes this cultivator in detail. 


We can give names of some of the most successful farmers in the Northwest who use Iron Age tools 


R. M. WADE & CO. 


PORTLAND oe oe OREGON 


OLD ESTABLISHED 
(46 YEARS IN BUSINESS) 


UP-TO-DATE 
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Four Year Old Cherry Trees, Not Irrigated 


We Know and the only way for You to Know is for us or some- 
one else to tell you ¢4az we grow a greater variety of fruit, and 
of better quality, at 


The Dalles, Oregon 


than any other place in the Great Northwest, and bear in mind that none of 
our fruit is irrigated. This is an indication of its superiority, both as to flavor 
and keeping quality. If you want to raise fruit, you must, in order to succeed, 
raise the best—this you can do by locating here. The above cut shows a 
portion of a beautiful 83-acre tract which we have for sale, all in orchard and 
highly improved, adjoining corporate limits of The Dalles, a city of 7,000 
people and rapidly growing. This place is splendidly situated for subdividing. 


Write Us for Particulars 


R B- WEBER HE DALLES OrREGo) 
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Bee ORCHARD TO DEPOT BY AUTO.— 
On a certain night last summer if a visitor to 
Chicago had been in a hurry to get to the North 
Side on a North State or a North Clark Street 
surface car he would have had to take the Ele- 
vated road. 

For two hours. and a half the writer watched 
a tie-up on all North Side surface cars caused 
by the fact that a trainload of peaches or some 
other perishable fruit had arrived in town Satur- 
day evening too late to be marketed. It was 
being sold at ‘cut-throat’ prices because it was 
feared that the fruit would have been worth 
nothing at all the following Monday morning. 
Hundreds of struggling women were there buying 
their winter preserves; hundreds of pack peddlers 
were struggling to fill their baskets for distribu- 
tion that evening, and scores of Greek wagon fruit 
venders were gathered along the entire length of 
South Water Street, shoving, pushing and scram- 
bling in their effort to get something almost for 
nothing. It was a view of bustling city life worth 
going to see, but so common along 
that street that no attention was 
paid to it except by those whose 
movements were hindered by the 
congestion of traffic. 

Whether the farmer who grew 
that fruit got a fair price for it 
and the Chicago merchant lost, or 
whether it was shipped on consign- 
ment and the burden of the sacri- 
fice fell upon the farmer, the writer 
does not know. But it looks to him 
that if transportation had been just 
a little swifter and the train bear- 
ing that fruit had reached the city 
early Saturday morning instead of 
early Saturday evening, both the 
merchant and the grower would have 
realized fair profits. 

This is just one of the incidents 
which show how completely trans- 
portation can make or break a fruit 
grower. 

To a great many people on the 
farm transportation from the point 
of view of speed does not begin 
until the fruit reaches the depot. 
The possibility of an earlier train, 
or of making valuable connections, 
is often overlooked because of the 
inability to make any better time 
between the farm and the freight 
shed. To the more modern, how- 
ever, that is to those who are quick- 
est to grasp each new invention as 
if it were made especially for their 
convenience, the race against time 
begins at the berry patch or at the 
orchard. In this race, as in most 
other races against time, Old Dob- 
bin is not one of the entries. His 
place has been taken by the motor- 
driven vehicle. The long- drawn 
battle between gasoline and oats 
which has been waged in the cities 
has spread to the country, and in 
the last few years the high-wheeled 
auto delivery wagon of the metro- 
politan grocer and the metropolitan 
laundryman has become the delivery 
wagon of equally aggressive rural 
dairymen and fruit growers. This 
victory of mechanical power over 
animal power was determined not 
by sentiment, nor by the faddist, 
but by the two cold, hard guiding 
rules of Twentieth Century choice— 
speed and economy. 

When the groceryman found that 
he could save two-thirds of his deliv- 
ery expenses by using a light auto 
delivery wagon he forgot the many 
centuries of equine faithfulness that 
was back of the horse and installed 
an auto delivery system. The same 
thing is occurring in the country. 
The horse is losing out, not because 
he is not willing, but because he 
cannot stand the pace. He lacks 
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car which made the early morning marketing trip 
with the fruit and produce. And then, again, in 
the evening a short trip is frequently made by the 
younger members of the family. Formerly one 
trip with a horse and buggy meant twenty-four 
hours for the horse, which was considered a good 
day’s work. 

The opportunity which the possession of such 
a car opens to the farmer’s family for a social 
life is revolutionizing the attitude of the farmer’s 
family toward living on the farm. It is doing 
more than the rural telephone to drive away the 
loneliness and the discontent which has always 
been a part of the socially inclined woman’s life 
on a secluded farm. 

Of course, the horse was a dual purpose means 
of transportation, useful in both business and 
pleasure, as every farmer’s son knows, but it had 
its limitations. It required a lot of care, it must 


be carefully fed and housed, it is not clean ‘to 
handle after you are all dressed up and it has 
Then there are certain 


to be “put up” at night. 
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Price 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s writ- 
ings at just ev.actly one-half the price they have ever been sold before 
is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, which still sells, by the 
way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00—for the 25 volumes. 


But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. 
before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author's works been 
issued at such a low figure. 
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weather conditions when it is cruel to take a horse 
out at all. On the other hand, with an auto deliv- 
ery wagon, whether you put the back seat on and 
take the family to a party or whether you take 
an hour off to make a quick delivery to some 
early train of a half ton of fruit, the question of 
weather does not enter into this. The fear of 
overwork never arises, there is no morning feed, 
no stables to clean and no harness to put on. 
It needs no argument to show that the commercial 
car, aS a matter of convenience, has the advantage. 
In regard to speed the conditions are the same. 
The average high-wheeled auto wagon will make 
from fifteen to twenty miles an hour. It will 
climb any hill and bad roads do not have to be 
considered at all. Last winter, in Chicago, all 
Michigan Avenue smiled when one blizzardy day 
one of these cars was kept busy towing expensive, 
high class pleasure cars and roadsters, that were 
unable to make any headway against the storm. 
Fruit growers who have suffered through delay 
or through missed trains are keen to take up the 


Edition 


This 


It had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
I ) remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


Never 


His Complete Works— 


25 Beautiful Volumes 


Brander Matthews says: ‘‘ Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers 
headed by Moliére and Cervantes. 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Franklin Square 
New York City 


the endurance of a machine run by 
power. 

The writer, as a boy in a fruit- 
growing country, remembers many a 
pleasant evening drive to town after 
a busy day in the field, but he also 
remembers that he was never allowed 
to use the horse which had worked 
all day; and if he went for a drive 
on Sunday he was forbidden to take 
the horse which had worked all 
week. In those days, before auto 
buggies appeared on the farms, we 
went to the village, two miles away, 
on week nights, and to the city, 
twelve miles away, on Saturdays. 
This last was a big trip, something 
like going abroad. Nowadays, in 
that same region, farmers deliver a 
load of fresh vegetables or freshly 
picked fruit to that same city with 
their auto wagons, and are back to 
their farms before the regular day’s 
work begins. During the day it is 
not an uncommon thing to take a 
pleasant spin to the city, do a little 
shopping, pay a few calls and get 
a little excitement—all on the same 


With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain 
was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posterity 
through the trio of his works ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and 
‘Pudd’nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson or 
Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest 
works in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface 

to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical 
criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There are portraits of 
the author at periods when the different books were in proc- 
ess of writing. 


Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free, 
aset of MARK LT WAIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 
umes, cloth binding. It is under- 
stood I may retain the set for five days, 
and at the expiration of that time, if I do 
not care for the books, I will return them at 
your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 
$2.00 a month until the full price, £25.00, has 
paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as pay: 
ment in full. 


There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, 
Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, 
and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book 
cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books 
are printed on white antique wove paper, espe- 


been 


cially made for this edition. Each volume is Signature......... SODECINDOOCCODOCOCO CIOS DOCU CODOCOONOIISOSHOSAAASSC CII: 
of generous size and bulk, 5x71¢ inches. 
HARPER & BROTHERS Sen dsbooksit otemeraen nesses ceeme masse nem encem cece ete oe ee aee meee 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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WHY PAY FREIGHT ON WATER? 


Vreeland’s Electro Arsenate of Lead 


IN POWDERED FORM 


The most effective and economical insecticide for all leaf-eating insects. 
Electro is the only successful powedered Arsenate of Lead because it is the 
only one that mixes instantly with water in such a finely divided state that 
every drop of spray contains the right amount of arsenic. It cannot be washed 
off by rain, and will not injure the newest, tenderest foliage. 

We guarantee it to contain 30 per cent arsenic oxide—50 per cent more than 
other brands—as proved by Connecticut and New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station tests. Write us for them. Save the freight on water—there is 
40 to 60 per cent in all pastes. Put in the water at home. ee 

We also have the best paste on the market, and will prove it if you prefer 
Arsenate of Lead in this form. 

Write us if your dealer cannot supply you with Electro brands. 
accept substitutes. 5 


CHAS. H. LILLY & CO., General Distributers, Seattle and Portland 


(Agents in all principal districts) 
Manufactured by VREELAND CHEMICAL CO., 50 A Church Street, New York City 


Do not 


Guaranteed Cultivators 
Orchardists in California and other fruit-growing sec- 
tions know that the Planet Jr Orchard and Univer- 
sal Cultivator does more and better work than any 
other implement in orchard, vineyard, and hop- 
yard. Thovsands are in actual use today giving 
bountiful results. 


Planet Jr. NO 41 


is strong, substantial, and lasting, and fully guaranteed. It 

has low wheels enclosed by a steel frame, with steel tongue. 

Carries cultivator teeth sweeps, hoes, and furrowers, and 
is equipped with side-hitch and fruit and tree shield. Adjust- 
able for depth and width of cut. Easily handled. 


y We carry stock in San Francisco. Agencies in all principal Pacific Coast 
Gf cities. Write for name of nearest agent, also new 55-page catalogue of all L91TPlanet Jr 
F implements, including Orchard Cultivators, Beet Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Seeders, and . 
Wheel Hoes. Free on request. Write today 


S L Allen & Co Box1106V Philadelphia Pa 
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The dependability of Malthoid Roofing has been proven by pie pees 
0 5 en . 

special tests covering a period of many years. A mes 

and valuable 

book on 


Cheerful 


Homes 

This booklet is 
illustrated 
with pictures 
of the most 
beautiful 
bungalows 

of Southern 
California 


Malthoid will last as long as the building it covers. It is 
inexpensive, easy to lay, and your roof troubles are over when 
Malthoid is laid. ‘ 


Made by THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY 
San Francisco and Everywhere 


Stewart Hardware & Furniture Co., Agents, Hood River, Oregon 
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auto wagon. Those who do their marketing in 
neighboring towns have found that the commercial 
car is quicker and cheaper than the horse; and 
those who are making money and who are pos- 
sessed with the desire for the good things of life, 
and the comfort and contentment of their families, 
and yet who could not afford an exclusively 
pleasure automobile, have received the useful com- 
mercial dual purpose, high-wheeled car with open 
arms.—Contributed. 
o © 


Frek several years, ever since orchard heating 
became an acknowledged and important factor 
in the fruit industry, hundreds of articles have 
been written on the subject; some, merély the- 
oretical, others showing a sad lack of knowledge 
of the practical side of frost fighting, while the 
balance have been of the greatest value to the 
orchardist, and have accomplished a great deal of 
good. These articles have proved beyond a doubt 
not only the success of this method of protection, 
but the overwhelming need of frost prevention. 

Not often, however, have any of these articles 
discussed the very important subject of “the num- 
ber of heaters required to the acre.” In fact 
this subject has seldom been discussed outside of 
orchard heating advertisements, and it is so impor- 
tant that I believe it deserves the closest attention 
of this convention. 

The question of the number of heaters per acre 
is a very delicate one to handle, especially for 
an orchard heater manufacturer, without being 
accused of viewing the matter from a prejudiced 
standpoint, and my only excuse for bringing the 
subject before you is the vital importance of 
having it discussed and the fact that I am not 
only a manufacturer but a fruit grower, who has 
the welfare of the industry at heart. 

I believe I am in a better position to handle this 
thesis than any other manufacturer on account of 
the fact that we manufacture all sizes of heaters, 
from the smallest to the largest, and, therefore, 
nothing I have to say should be construed as 
furthering personal interests. Neither do I wish 
any of my friends in the same line of business 
to take anything I say personally, for I do not 
want to condemn or support any particular heater. 
What I have to say is in condemnation of large 
fires and not large heaters. 

Orchard heating in its present form is only a 
few years old, but it has been in existence in 
one form or another for many centuries. It is 
said that Pliny, the Elder of Rome, recommended 
the practice of smudging in the first century, and 
as early as the sixteenth century Oliver de’Serres, 
the famous French horticulturist speaks of its 
wonderful protection. In 1796, one of the South- 
ern provinces of Germany enforced a law com- 


The Hamilton Reservoir 


Orchard Heater 


Acknowledged and proven, after 
three years’ most successful use, the 
standard of efficiency and the KING 
of all heaters. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of fruit 
saved from spring frosts by its use. 

Most wonderful invention of the 
age, and the fruit grower and vege- 
table producer reap the benefits. 

The “Draw the cover and regulate 
the fire” principle has won, and we 
offer you the very best your money 
can buy, with absolute protection to 
your crops. A quarter of a million 
heaters in the hands of inexperienced 
growers last spring has proven every 
claim we have made. Get in line 
with other progressive growers and 
protect your crops from frost. Write 
us today for full information and for 
the story of “Frost Fighting,’ which 
will interest you. 


The Hamilton Reservoir 
Orchard Heater Co. 


Grand Junction, Colora_o 


BETTER FRUIT 


LACK OF RAIN 
DOESNT WORRY 
THESE FARMERS, 


Last year sevefal hundred farmers decided that they 
had worried just about long enough over lack of 
water. So they bought IH C Gasoline Engines 

and installed irrigation systems of their own. 
Now they have the most practical kind of crop 
insurance and they are independent of the irrigating 

companies. 
Nearly every farm has a creek, slough, pond, or 
some other source of water supply that can be turned 
into a valuable asset by the installation of an 


I HC Gasoline Engine 


Why not put yourself in a position to have water where and 
when you want it—irrigate your entire farm if need be? 
IHC Engines are admittedly the best power for this purpose. 
They require but little attention and their superior % 
efficiency and economy have been proven by years 
of service. In addition to running your irriga- 
ting system they will doa host of other 
things such as running acider press, gu 
alfalfa cutter, feed grinder, saw,§ 
washing machine, cream separator, 
etc., better and cheaper than any 
other power. There are all styles 
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pelling the orchardists to protect their crops 
against frost and forced each man to give his 
services in case of danger. This law was worked 
out on very much the same system that frost 
fighting in the Grand Valley is today. Through- 
out this long career of frost fighting, there is not 
a single record showing the use of large fires, 
which substantiates the theory that there is no 
need for great heat locally, but there is need of 
numerous small fires wel] distributed. 

These old records would have little value, how- 
ever, if it was not for their substantiating the 
theory that modern science has followed. Every 
scientific principle of ancient or modern origin 
supports the theory that to get the best results 
from a certain amount of heat, the same must be 
thoroughly distributed. 

The government in all of its reports on smudg- 
ing or orchard heating makes a strong point of 
small fires and warns the growers aganist the use 
of large fires (see Farmers’ Bulletin No. 104 and 
Year Book, Department of Agriculture, 1909, page 
360). Furthermore, the majority of practical 
orchardists who have tested the various methods 
for themselves will agree with me that the best 
results were obtained with small fires. 

Large fires have the same effect that old-fash- 
jioned hearth fires hayve—your face is scorched 
while your back freezes. 

When furnaces were most generally used in 
large houses or buildings almost invariably two 
furnaces would be used, as it was found that two 
furnaces of smaller type would give more heat 
from a ton of coal than one large furnace. 

Steam heating follows the same _ principle; 
numerous small coils are scattered around or 
throughout the building, church or auditorium, as 
such coils heat the building much more evenly 
than half the number of coils would, double the 
size. 

When it comes to out-of-door heating this prin- 
ciple becomes all the more important, as the air 
drafts are stronger. 

Heat rises, and when the fires in an orchard are 
placed too far apart there is no time for the 
heat waves to meet under the blossoming trees 


Johnson’s Share 


auweect and sizes to choose from, 1 to 45-H. P., 
il y (7) profitable horizontal or vertical—stationary, porta- 
a chicken ble, or traction. 
SEB raising s 


Call on the IHC 
local dealer and 
let him show you 
the one best 
adapted to your 
needs; if you pre- 
fer, write direct for 
the IHC Engine 
catalogue. 


WESTERN BRANCH HOUSES: Denver, Col.; Helena, Mont.; Portland, Ore.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Salt Lake City, Utah.; San Francisco, Cal. j 


Trusty. I’ll writ ice to y y 
SEE aa Naa RAS at INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA Chicago U S A 
corpora: 


ies) and show you how I’ll make less than g 
7%—less than 70c on every Old Trusty on 
over 100,000 output this year. 


Old Trusty 


1911 BOOK FREE 
—Send Name 


I used to have to make as high as 16% when 
I sold one-half as many. But I’d rather put 
down the price and sell more than twice as 
many on 7% making profit. And Old Trustys 
are better than ever this year—over 80% 
hatches guaranteed and my guarantee to last 
you ten years. Handsome metal encased 
over asbestos covering, Beginners find them 
simple, easy to run and sure. Expert poul- 
try raisers praise Old Trustys for highest 
standard / 
success, 


» message for 

1911 to send 
you—and my 
book, John- 
son’s own 
writings again. 
Hundreds of 
photographs— 
every page a poultry 
sermon on how 
simple and sure many 
thousands of satisfied 
customers of mine 
have proved Old 


oe I HC Service Bureau 

Whatisit? A clearing house of agricultural data. 

What does it do? Helps farmers to help themselves. 

How ean it be used? By sending your farm problems and 
puzzling questions to the Bureau. 

Weare co-operating with the highest agricultural authori- 
ties and every source of information will be made available 
to heipsolve your difficulties. We shall be pleased to have 
an opportunity toassist you. Write the 1H CService Bureau 


(-\. Make Your Water-Power Work for You 


It is a simple and easy matter to utilize the water-power that is going to waste in the flowing streams 
of water and springs. A two-foot fall is all that is necessary. You can make the falling water sup= 
ply enough power to raise itself to a level where it will be useful to you. You can irrigate your land— 
you can supply water to your house and other buildings—you can store water for use when the stream 
or spring is low. No engine of any kind required. The power of the falling water does all the work 
with the aid of a 


Phillips Hydraulic Ram 


HOW IT WORKS—To the right ia illustrated a spring of water; onthe times inaminote. Nowlet us goalittle farther. Every time valve2falls 
lower left hand corner is pictured a cross section view ofa PHILLIPS and lets the water through; the water fallsdown from ball §. Asit falls 
HYDRAULIC RAM. The little arrows in the spring indicate that the it causes somo air to be sucked in from air faucet? Air can pass but one 
water is running intoa pipe that is connected to the Ram. The water way through this faucet—that isin. When the water enters chamber 5, it 


30 

60 

or 

90 
Days’ 
Trial 


10 

Year : Lia 
Guar- Pays the Freight 
antee (East of the Rockies) 


Whatever else you do—don’t miss this offer. Don’t 
miss my 1911 Old Trusty Book with hundreds of 
photographs. Besure to write mea postal before 
you buy anybody’s machine this time. Address 


M. M. JOHNSON 
Clay Center Nebraska 


flows through the pipe downward to the entrance of the ram. Notice the 
numbers on the illustration and follow this description carefully. 4 isa 
bull that stops the water from going through until sufficient power is 
exerted, 2isasort of a valve that raises as the water gains in momentum, 
The water enters the ram and as it cannot go past 4 it gushes through 
valve 2. The little arrows illustrate the water gushing out. It comes 
faster and faster. When it reaches its top speed it carries the valve 2 up 
against a solid piece of metal8. This shuts the water off at2. The water 
having reached its maximum of speed and being suddenly shot off 
by valve2, naturally triesto gat out some elso place, so it rushes up 
toball 4and pushes it out of its socket and flows past to 6. The 
instant the water enters chamber 5 valve 2falls down again because 


the pressure is released. The instant valve 2 falls the water goes 
through passage 2 and ball 4 falls backinto place. Tho waterthat 
went through has been captured and it can't get back. It has 
taken some little time for you to read this descrip- 
tion oftheoperation. It takes but a very short 
6 time foritto happen. It happens some times 70 


curries the air with it. Tho airimmediately goes up into chamber6. Some 
air goes in with every action of the Rai It compresses in chamber 6 
When ball 4 falls into place. the compressed air 
forces the water from 5 out through 7andupinto goa 
the pipe at the Jeft. The Phillips Hydraulic {/ | 
Ram has no springs—nothing to get out of order. UG, 
It never has to be oiled. It works constantly day 
and night. The greater the fall of water the more 
power the Ram exerts—the more water it lifts. It 
pumps s large amountof water to a low height 
or a small amount toagreater helght. Perfect 
in action, simple in 

construction. economical 

snd efficient 
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For information as to size of Ram you 
require, and price, write a letter explain- 
ing how much water fall you have, and otherinformation, to 


Phillips Hydraulic Ram Co. 


432 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON 
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before the air currents carry the heat into the 
upper strata. 

Years of experience have proved that forty 
square inches of fire area in one place is as large 
a fire as should ever be used. The forty square 
inch opening has come to be known as the 
“Standard” opening. Experience has also shown 
that for each degree of rise in temperature 400 
square inches of fire area per acre are necessary 


USE 
@ 

on the average. This will vary, of course. High 
winds will make necessary greater heat, while 
on very still nights often half of this amount 

will accomplish the same purpose. 
At this average it will require four thousand 
| } inches of fire area per acre to raise the tempera- 
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Double your crop yield. 
Double your income. 


Stanley-Smith 
Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


LUMBER 


Lath, Shingles, Wood, Etc. 


ture ten degrees. 

With the standard opening for each ‘heater, it 
will require one hundred heaters to accomplish 
this result. It will take an opening of eighty 
square inches of fire area per heater if only 
fifty heaters are used. This is my reason for 
condemning large fires. 

Large receptacles are more expensive, and the 
grower seldom is willing to purchase a large 
heater if it is going to cost him double as much, 
and, therefore, he compromises by using only half 
enough -of the large heaters. We orchard heater 
manufacturers are to blame for this, however, for 
we assure our customers that half as many large 
heaters are just as efficient, in spite of the enor- 
mous number of scientific facts that prove we are 
wrong. The growers take our werd for it, and 
they are the ones who suffer. 

My objections to large fires are principally the 
fact that large fires create a strong draft, which 
carries the heat far up into the air and causes 
the cold drafts to rush in from the sides to take 
its place, and that large fires do not heat evenly. 
In one place the heat will be great enough to 
scorch the trees, while half way between the fires 
Jack Frost will probably be getting in his work. 
This is always the same unless twice as much 
heat is being produced as is necessary. 

y Large receptacles are nice, and I recommend 
dealers in every community. them for the grower who is willing to use them 
as a reservoir to save refilling so often. This is 
the only excuse for the existence of a large 
heater, and it should be borne in mind that just 


NEPHI PLASTER & as soon as a large receptacle is used for the 
purpose of creating more heat a greater quantity 
MFG 8) of fuel will be consumed, and the heater will 
e e have to be refilled just as often as if it were a 
Main Office: Boston Building 


small neabel 4 ; 
0 So strongly do eel upon this subject that 
Salt Lake City, Utah : 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Famous throughout the West. The 
dependable brand that has brought 


results to the scientific and indus- 
trious agriculturists of Oregon and 
the Northwest for more than twenty 
years. Highest chemical and most 
desirable physical qualities of any 
land plaster on the market. 


CAUTION 


Insist on NEPHI. Do not risk 
an experiment. 


Western 


ER |) | i) Soft Pine. 
Light, strong 


and durable. 


“Better Fruit” 
subscribers 
demand the 

“Better Box.” 


CAN MAKE TWO CARLOADS DAILY 


Washington Mill Co. 


Wholesale Manufacturers 


Sold by the most prosperous 


I would rather see the growers use a common 
lard pail, which is patented by no one, using 150 
of them to the acre, than have them use only 50 
of our No. 3, or some other reservoir heater, for 


Spokane, Washington 


A NEW INDUSTRY 


The Utilization of Wood Waste by Distillation. 
A general consideration of the new industry, 
including a full description of the distilling 
apparatus used and the principle involved, also 
methods of chemical control and disposal of the 
products, first edition illustrated by seventy-four form, by means of a small infusion of certain acids, 
engravings, 150 pages. This book is cloth bound. very closely resembling physiologically the effects of 
It will be sent to any address, postpaid, on ethyl alcohol distilled from sawdust. The method 
receipt of $3.20. employed and the results obtained are somewhat simi- 
lar to the crystallizing of rock candy or that of sac- 
charine, containing as it does 350 times the sweetening | 
strength of cane sugar, so this alkaloidal crystallized | 


Denatured Alcohol in 
Solid Form 


Cleveland Special Dispatch — September — A _ well- 
known Wheeling, West Virginia, chemist has succeeded 
in producing chunks of denatured alcohol in crystal 


A hand book on fermenting, distilling and 
denaturing alcohol from farm products and wood 


waste. Trade secrets, no licenses, only a permit, alcohol contains many times the strength of the ordi- 


and that is furnished free. Red tape removed, 

.including free tax denaturing alcohol laws. A 
plain statement of facts for those interested. 
The latest just out, 280 pages, 60 illustrations, 
t2mo, cloth. Price $1.20, postpaid. 


Free Tax Industrial Aleohol—Corn stalks and cobs, 
waste vegetables and wood waste, shavings and old saw 
dust are now converted into industrial alcohol at ten 
cents per gallon; sells for fifty cents. Unlimited demand 
in every village for motors, automobiles, cooking stoves, 
etc. A five-gallon apparatus makes one gallon per hour; 
is simple aS a corn mill, almost automatic, inexpensive; 
pays for itself every month. No tax, no licenses; only 
a permit, and that is free. Orders come in fast. Write 
today for free farmers’ circular No. 9. Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Company, Inc. 
Wheeling, West Virginia, U. S. A. 


nary denatured fluid alcohol, They will yield 194-proof 
denatured alcohol, with a greater heating and cooking 
power for stoves than gasoline, and it is absolutely 
non-explosive. 


A sample can containing 50 solid cubes, a 
stove and the secret formula showing how simple 
it can be made at home, will be mailed to you, 
postpaid, on receipt of $5.00, or express C. O. D. 
Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Co. 


INCORPORATED 
DEPARTMENT H 


Wheeling, West Virginia, U. S. A. 
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rarely will a season pass without the need for 
greater heat than can be obtained from fifty 
heaters with the standard opening. It would be 
better to use three times as many little heaters, 
well distributed, lighting them as they are required, 
than to increase the heat by opening the fifty 
reservoir heaters ‘to the intermediate or reservoir 
opening, and the cost of equipment will be less. 
Some people say that the heaters will be in the 
way, and that the fewer used to the acre the 
better. This is not so. Large fires have to be 
placed in the open, away from the trees, which 
places them in the way of hauling, spraying, plow- 
ing etc., while small fires can be placed in the 
tree rows, and out of the way of any orchard 
work. I have used both in my orchards, and know 
how they work. / 

Orchard heating is no longer an experiment, but 
has become one of the most important branches 
of orchard work. There are thousands to testify 
as to its great protection. We all know of the 
great need for the same in all sections; therefore 
these subjects are not as important, but the ways 
and means of obtaining the best protection with 
the least cost is of vital importance, and merits 
a thorough discussion and the closest investiga- 
tion.—P. H. Troutman, President The Round Crest 
Canning Company, Canon City, Colorado, at meet- 
ing of Colorado State Board of Horticulture. 
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MASS MEETING of the fruit growers of 
Goodnoe Hills and Sundale was held on Jan- 
uary 2nd for the purpose of forming an organiza- 
tion of fruit growers of these two districts. The 
meeting was called by notice posted at the Good- 
noe Hills postofice. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
the meeting was called to order. Professor L. I. 
Hewes was elected chairman of the meeting and 
L. M. Baker secretary. Messrs. Shepard and 
Elwick proposed a program, which was read by 
the secretary, and considered section by _ sec- 
tion. Remarks on windbreaks, orchard cultiva- 
tion and orchard pests were made by Messrs. J. R. 
Shepard, W. A. Rice, W. D. Challacombe and 
William Elwick. Transportation facilities were 
considered, and remarks on this subject were made 
by Professor L. I. Hewes of Whitman College. 
The poor telephone service in the Goodnoe Hills 
and the lack of any in Sundale was a subject 
thoroughly gone over at the meeting. On the 
motion of Mr. Lincoln Heriot the meeting was 
adjourned until the second Saturday in Febru- 
ary.—L. M. Baker, secretary. 
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Owing to a slight error in the article on “Effect 
of Freezing on Buds, Bloom and Fruit,” pub- 
lished in the December issue, the temperatures 
given relative to injury to buds during early win- 
ter should have read: ‘In early winter a tem- 
perature of 10 degrees below zero is seldom 
injurious to peach, apricot, sweet cherry or plum 
buds, but at 15 degrees below zero injury may 
result, and that perfectly dormant sour cherry 
and some of our native plum buds are not injured 
by temperatures as low as 40 degrees below zero.” 


Painting 
This Spring 

A. second short flax 
crop keeps linseed oil 
up, but the increase in 
price in pure white lead 
paint is not so great as 
you may fear. 

Get at your dealer’s 
the cost of 100 pounds 
of ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter” 
White Lead, 4 gals. pure 
linseed oil, 1 gal. tur- 
pentine, 1 pint turpentine drier—this makes 
8 gallons of old-fashioned paint. 


Compare this cost, either by the gallon or by 
the job, with what you used to pay for paint. 

You'll find the difference so small that you 
can’t afford to put off painting, or to paint with 
anything except “Dutch Boy Painter’? White 
Lead, Write for free “ Painting Helps No. 130 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Offices in the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 

San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh) 
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Crop Specialist Tells 


How To Make Your Land Pay 


5007 [209 PerAce, 


That may sound like a story—but I am here to tell, } 
to show and to prove that a profit of from $500 to $1,200 § Have Farmed For 32 
\ per acre is within the reach of every farmer or grower Years | 
in the country. I have made this remarkable record on During this time I Lave 
y farms for several years—other farmers who have | experimented, my one, im J 
adopted my methods are also succeeding—the | wasto produce special cro,s 
- Same success is within yourreach. The secret of | that would be out of the or- 
a - this wonderful profit is scientific and intensive | dinary in quality and profit. } 
farming, special preparation of soil and the growing of special crops. One of the most successful 
e : experiments was with rasp- 
Write For My Two Free Books berries. Instead of growing 
Book No. 1 is my intensive farming book, nota catalog, published to sell | the ordinary variety anditak- 
for 50c; send and get it now free; tells of my experiments and experience | 1" 47 ordinary profit I pro- 
for the last 32 years. It has taken 32 years to write and to complete it. If] Pagated a special variety 
you will at least spend 32 minutes reading it it will prove to be the most | 2OW known as the Alton Im- 
al] profitable time you ever spent. This book explains my special method | Proved Red Raspberry that 
of soil preparation, how to rotate crops, how to make your land | has stood the winters of 
pay big profits as I have done by growing my Grandpa's | Northern Minnesota, North 
. Pride Globe Onions which have produced an average profit } and South Dakota and even 
of $15,000 on 40 acres and other special crops. as far north as Canada,with- J 
\ Book No.2 gives the history of the Alton Improved | 0Ut the least winter protec- 
\. Red Raspberry which has produced an average profit | 10”. The Berry is especial- 9 
\ of $1,200 per acre on account of its remarkable size, | !y temarkable for its size and 
flavor, long fruiting season and vitality. delicious flavor as well as 
Write for my books today, they are free and | f°r its long fruiting season, 


will interest the man who is looking for big profits. ] Which on an average ex- 
tends over a period of three 


A. O. GILBERTSON, GROP SPECIALIST, months. If youonly have a 
Box 620 Mason City, low2. | city lot or if you havea farm 
= : - oe investigate this wonderful, 

i large, delicious berrv now. 


S 1m p l ex Self-Balancing 
Link Blade Cream Separators 


Have you seen the 1910 Model Simplex? Note the solid, heavy frame and 
the convenient height of both the supply can and the crank. This machine is 
the result of years of experimental work and has the best features of the 1909 
Separator (the Link Blade skimming device, which has been tried and proved 
its worth as is shown by numerous attempts to imitate, showing that other 
manufacturers appreciate the skimming qualities of the LINK BLADES and 
the self-balancing bowl), together with the new low-down supply can and 
extra heavy base and the ease of running. 

The self-balancing feature has been on the market for about two years, 
and is a perfect success. It does away with the old style mechanically balanced 
bowl, which had to be sent to the factory to be rebalanced. The ease of run- 
ning in this machine is not equalled. Note the large skimming capacities 
relative to prices shown in table: 

Capacity per hour Price 
Ibs. $ 75.00 

80.00 

90.00 

1,100 lbs. 100.00 


MONROE & CRISELL 
General Agents Complete Line of Dairy Machinery and Supplies 
145 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


The PRRFECTION 
CLAMP TRUCK 


Patented 1910 in U. S. and Canada 


Saves labor, jar and break- 
age. Indispensable to fruit 
dealers and growers. Write 
for circular giving descrip- 
tive details and prices f.o.b. 
Seattle, Portland and Van- 


couver, B. C. 
Manufactured by 


SAMSON & ARCHIBALD 
Vernon, B. C., Canada 
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‘From Office to Orchard” 


HIS is the title of a unique booklet, in the 

ADDRESS shape of an apple, containing the true story 
of a man of family who “broke loose” from the 

city and “made good” ina Northwestern orchard. 

It is profusely illustrated and will strike a respon- 


sive chord in the breast of every man who has 

his eye on the future of his loved ones and him- 

| Va selitey Xt request on a postal card will bring the 

A. D. CHARLTON booklet unattended by any obligation, except 
that of thinking it over. 


PASSENGER AGENT 
Portland, Oregon 


or 


A. M. CLELAND 


GENERAL 
PASSENGER AGENT 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Cushman Spraying Machine 


eis ee This is our second experience in carrying off 
ae | : Gold Medal given by National Horticultural Con- 
gress for best power sprayer. 

The Cushman has carried off highest honors 
and diploma at every state fair where shown, and 
Winner OF ' never has taken second place in any contest since 


a oe | Bae machine went into the apple orchard 
ui LN. EDR. 


A few of the reasons why the Cushman scored 
74 points better than the next best outfit and more 
than 150 points better than some of them: 

1st. The quality of material used and general 
construction was found to be superior. 

2d. The samples of spray mixture taken from 
various parts of tank demonstrated that our agi- | 
tator did the most thorough work. It is also sim- | 

| 


plest in construction, having no gears. 

3d. Every machine was weighed by the judges 
when empty and again when filled with liquid. Our 
tank carried 40 gallons more mixture than did any 
other machine, and yet the draft on team was 32% 
lighter, as measured by traction dynamometer. 

4th. It is best suited for hillsides because the 
weight is low down and the Schebler carburretor 
delivers exactly the same mixture to engine on 
hillsides as on level land. 

5th. Our tank was found to be the strongest 
in construction, lightest in weight and largest > 
capacity. 

6th. It was found to be the most economical 
in consumption of gasoline, consuming at the rate 
of 24% gallons in 10 hours with machine working 
at 200 pounds pressure. 


This is the GOLD MEDAL WINNER in the Spraying Machine Contest at _7th. The 300-pound pressure test was accom- 


National Horticultural Congress, Council Bluffs, lowa, November 10-19, 1910 plisned with ease, showing remarkable rigidity of 
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For Catalogue and further particulars, address our Western Manager, I. D. CLAPP, with headquarters at Wenatchee, 
Washington, Branch Office, North Yakima Washington, or CUSHMAN POWER SPRAYER CO., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Spray Your Fruit for Codling Moth with 


Grasselli Arsenate of Lead 


IT IS THE BEST 


We are now ready to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of Our statement from a practical standpoint. 
We give you the following names and addresses 
of the winners of the Grand Sweepstakes prize of 
$1,000 for the best car of apples shown at the 
National Apple Show, Spokane, Washington: 
1908—M. Horan, Wenatchee, Washington. 
1909—T ronson & Guthrie, Eagle Point, Oregon. 
1910—C. H. Sproat, Hood River, Oregon. 
All sprayed with Grasselli Arsenate of Lead. 
Bear in mind that this material was used at three 


different points, and during three different seasons. 
Does this not demonstrate to your satisfaction the 
superiority of Grasselli Arsenate of Lead, both as 
to locality and climate in which it may be used? 

Tf so, it will not be necessary to ask yourself the 


question, “What Arsenate of Lead shall I use this 
season?’ You will order Grasselli Brand. 

Do not buy Arsenate of Lead on arsenic contents 
alone. Bear in mind when buying this spray that 
lead should be given equal consideration with 
arsenic, because it increases the adhesive properties 
and reduces to a minimum foliage injury. 


DISTRIBUTERS IN THE NORTHWEST: 


Wenatchee Produce Co., Wenatchee, Washington 
Inland Seed Co., Spokane, Washington 
Hardie Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 
Samuel Loney & Co., Walla Walla, Washington 
Missoula Drug Co., Missoula, Montana 
Western Hardware & Implement Co., Lewiston, Idaho 
Salem Fruit Union, Salem, Oregon 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, Hood River, Oregon 
Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co., Boise, Idaho 
Darrow Bros. Seed & Supply Co., Twin Falls, Idaho 
Rogue River Fruit and Produce Ass’n, Medford, Oregon 
And in all consuming districts 


Write the above, or 


H. N. LYON, Northwestern Representative 
505 Concord Building, Portland, Oregon, 
for name of nearest distributor 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Established 1839 
Main Office, Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Paul, Minn. New Orleans, La. 
Chicago, Ill., 2235 Union Court Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City, 60 Wall Street Birmingham, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo., 112 Ferry Street Detroit, Mich. 
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AS LONG AS YOU’RE GOING TO BUY 
A POWER SPRAYER, YOU'D BETTER 
GET THE BEST—A CHAMPION 


COSTS NO MORE TO BUY THAN ORDINARY OUTFITS AND 
COSTS A LOT LESS TO OPERATE 


YOU COULDN’T DO WORSE than to buy a poor sprayer— 
youll pay for it twice over in time lost, solution wasted, 
and repair bills. 


OF COURSE IF YOU HAD TO PAY MORE for the best 
sprayer — which is the Champion —then there might be 
some reason in saving money and taking a chance. 


BUT THAT ISNT THE CASE—the Champion costs actually 
less than inferior power sprayers of other makes. One 
reason is, the Champion is simpler, therefore costs less to 
build and so can be sold for less. Then, too, we make 
them in large quantities— being the largest exclusive 
manufacturers of power sprayers in the world, and we 
give you the benefit of the saving we effect in that way. 


THE SAME SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN that enables us to 
make and sell the best sprayer for the price of an ordinary 
one also makes the Champion the easiest to operate and 
the most economical. 


SO THERE’S ONLY ONE REASON why anyone would buy 
any other power sprayer—he hasn’t seen a Champion in 
Operation nor investigated its many superior features. 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to get our catalog, study the 
technical description of this splendid outfit and let us send 
you the names of prominent orchardists everywhere who 
are using Champions. The rest will be easy. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THIS—we are specialists. The 
Champion Manufacturing Company manufactures only 
power sprayers. We never have made water pumps nor 
farm machinery. Sprayers are not a side line with us. 


WE DEVOTE ALL OUR ENERGIES to making the best 
power sprayer possible—one that solves all problems in 
the handling of all kinds of solutions, and does it more 
easily, quickly and economically. 


ORDERS ALWAYS AHEAD OF SUPPLY. So send for 
catalog at once, then order quickly, so as not to suffer 
delay in delivery. Champion Automatic Power Sprayers 
are fully guaranteed. 

DO YOU KNOW the Champion nozzle—the only variable 
one—does away with towers; sprays the highest branches, 
or lowest, from the ground; from any point regardless of 
direction of wind; does a perfect job—and saves half the 
solution. Look into it. 
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E have just received an advance copy of the 
January edition of the Fruit Grower, which 
contains much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion about spraying and other subjects in general. 
The Fruit Grower is one of the oldest horticul- 
tural papers, and has a very large circulation. 


This edition contains 88 pages, with colored cover, 
attractively gotten up, and contains 


and is very 


BETTER FRUIT 


very interesting and valuable information for the 
fruit grower. The Fruit Grower was originally 
called the Western Fruit Grower, and by many 
is still spoken of in this way. A large part of 
this edition has been given to horticultural inter- 
ests, with departments on beautifying of the home, 
house building, a column for home folks, poultry 
gossip, and so forth. We presume that the Fruit 


THE TOOL that 


What Prof. 
Bailey Says 


“The Double Ac- 
tion ‘Cutaway’ 


ously on our hard 
clay land with good 
Tesults.”” 


able when done pr operly. 
Clark’s “Cutaway” tools 
are used and endorsed by satisfied users through- 
out this entire country. Also in several foreign 
countries. Why? Because they decrease 
labor and increase crops. 

Our disks are 
made of cutlery steel 
shaped and sharpcn- 
ed in our own shops 
and are the only 
genuine “Cutaway” 
disks. 

Beware of imitations 
and infringements. We 
make <A tool for every 
crop. If your dealer 

can’t supply the genu- 
ine“ Cutaway,” write us 
your needs.Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prompt 
shipments. Send a pos- 
tal today for onr new 
catalogue “Intensive 
Cultivation.” It’s Free. 


Saves 
Time 
Labor 
Crops 
Money 


trees and for animal dip. 


solution. 


Mr. W. S. Pullen, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


Dear Sir: I send 


Total sulphur 


pediment 


1S, (By We Ss 1eililea)e 


per cent cheaper than the others. 


arsenic. 
of 1 per cent soluble arsenic. 


California Rex Spray Company 


Benicia, California 


Why buy two tools when one will do two kinds 

of work and do it better and easier? Clark’s 
original “Cutaway” Harrow can be used as a fieid 
harrow and its extension head frame converts it 
into an orchard harrow. Drawn by two medium 
horses and will cut_28 to 30 acres or double cut 
15 acres in a day. The genuine ‘“‘Cutaway” disk 
slices, stirs, lifts, twists and aerates the 


Harrow has been 
satisfactory. I use and new life and kills foul vegetation. 
it almost continu- cultivation makes large crops. 


ers, orchardists, gardencrs and plantcrs 
know that intensive cultivation is profit- 


States has given universal satisfaction. 


BIBVIM® aasca 

As the insecticidal value oe: the lime and sulphur solution is without question due to the amount of sulphur combined which goes 
into solution, you will readily see that the REX solution is equal in value to one and one-half times as much as Solution No. 2, and one 
and eight- tenths more than Solution No. 1. 
I will send en a report of the arsenate of lead in a few days. 
Samples' 1 and 2 were home-made, and we had a good plant. 
Yours very truly, 


This proves that the analyses of this state official bulletin shows that Rex will stand from 10 to 60 per 
cent greater dilution than any of these brands, and shows that the directions for Rex are right and that 
every one of the others is wrong. This also shows that Rex at the same price per barrel is from 10 to 60 


SAVES a TOOL 


CLT ! 


Working the soil this way lets in the air, sunshine | 


soil. 
Thorou gh 
Successful farm- 


100% 
Crops 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 940 MAIN STREET, HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co., Western Agents, Portland, Oregon 


The FAMOUS REX SPRAYS 


REX LIME AND SULPHUR SOLUTION, the original concentrated preparation for spraying fruit 


February 


Grower is extending its field, and will be more 
general in the future than it has been in the past. 
This inference is made from the fact that on their 
letter head is the following paragraph: “Tilus- 
trated monthly magazine for progressive Ameri- 
can farmers.” The Fruit Grower is edited by 
James M. Irving, with W. G. Campbell as gen- 
eral manager. The Fruit Grower is well worth 
the subscription price of $1 per year, and our 
opinion is that the orchardist takes too few papers 
instead of too many. 


© oO © 


EES AND FRUIT-GROWING.—The value of 

bees in the pollenation of fruit blossoms is 
becoming better known each year. Anyone famil- 
iar with the growing of fruit and also in touch 
with the bees as pollenators would not dispute the 
great help that bees are in the production of a 
generous crop of fruit. Fruit-growing and bee- 
keeping are two industries that combine very 
nicely. The American Bee Journal, now in its 
fifty-first year, is not only the oldest bee paper in 
America, but its contents each month are the 
very best that can be had in its field. It is pub- 
lished by George W. York & Co., 117 North Jeffer- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois, at $1 a year. Its 
publishers also are headquarters for everything in 
the bee literature line. Our readers should be 
interested in the keeping of bees, not alone on 
account of the excellent food product produced, 
but in order that they may have the benefit of the 
work of the bees in pollenating fruit blossoms. In 
order that you may know just what the American 
Bee Journal is, we would suggest that you send 
for a free sample copy to its publishers. 


© o © 


The American Well Works requests us to make 
the announcement that they use the Westinghouse 
pump for the reason that they have received best 
results, all things being considered, by using West- 
inghouse motors. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring 
wagon, therefore fruit, vegetables, eggs, etc., 
bring more money, Ask for Bueue proposition. 
Harvey Spring Co., 784 Lith St., Racine, Wis. 


This article has been on the market for some eight years and wherever used throughout the United 
It has always been recognized as the highest standard of commercial 
Because some of our imitators have succeeded in making a concoction that gives a fair Beaume 
test is by no means a sign that they have the merit that Rex has. 
Experiment Station, Chemical Division: 


We quote the following from the Michigan 
East Lansing, Michigan, June 8, 1910. 


you ‘herewith the results of our analyses of the rane samples of sgpeey, mixture which were brought to this 
laboratory by Professor Eustace of the horticultural department: 


2 No. 3 Rex 
Lab. Nie * 2488 Lab. Noe 2489 Lab. No. 2490 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
sl Bbeinetoutisisucusteas ad teRepe eee penniene 14.61 17.40 26.23 
Motalplimen(Ca®) peers eer ere 6.32 7.93 10.38 
Maid alow dain aco pioetoG 16.59 12.90 
POO OD OUND OCOD OUOO SOG U0 34.4 34.2 


The large amount of sediment in Solutions 1 and 2 would of course lower their efficiency. 


Yakima Rex Spray Company 
North Yakima, Washington 
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Yours very truly, 


J. PATTEN, Chemist. 
W. S. PULLEN. 


REX ARSENATE OF LEAD 


We are also prepared to furnish our customers with the highest grade of Pyro and Ortho Arsenate of 
Lead, having the following guaranteed analysis: 


Over 15 per cent arsenic oxide; not more than 50 per cent moisture, and less than one-half of 1 per cent soluble 
The facts are, that Rex Arsenate of Lead averages over 16% per cent arsenic oxide and less than one-quarter 
So you see that this is far “better than what is required in the federal insecticide law. 


FOR INFORMATION AND PARTICULARS ADDRESS: 


Wenatchee Rex Spray Company 
Wenatchee, Washington 
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TELEPHONE 


HE telephone is primarily for busi- 

ness. All fruit growers have more or 
less business to transact by telephone, 
and we should be considerate of other 
peoples rights. Complaints are many 
on the part of fruit growers, particularly 
those on party lines, with reference to 
the indiscriminate use of the telephone 
for lengthy conversations on subjects of 
no importance whatever. A person is 
certainly justified in making a complaint 
when they have important business trans- 
actions to make over the telephone to be 
compelled to wait ten or fifteen minutes, 
as is often the case, to listen to a lot of 
idle chatter. We do not feel that social 
matters should be eliminated, but it seems 
proper courtesy to other people on party 
lines to at least confine these conversa- 
tions to a limited length of time. The 
use of the telephone has been abused in 
a great many ways. In large cities the 
abuse has become so great that in many 
offices it became absolutely necessary to 
forbid the use of the telephone for any 
other purpose than business. We hope 
that we will not be misunderstood and 
we believe this suggestion, if adhered o 
by everyone, will result in more satisfac- 
tory telephone service for everybody on 
all lines. 

© ¢ © 


Editor Better Fruit: 


Your December number reached me today, and 
allow me to say that (possibly with the exception 
of the fruit packing number) you never put out 
a better number. Your articles on tree planting 
and pruning are worth their weight in gold.— 
Respectfully, C. B. Davis, Minneapolis. 
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HE Thirty-second biennial session of the Amer- 

ican Pomological Society will be held in Tampa, 
Florida, on February 10 and 11, 1911, not on 
January 31, February 1 and 2, as announced. The 
society is accepting the invitation of the Florida 
Horticultural Society and the Tampa Board of 
Trade, who are to be hosts on this occasion. The 
date has been changed to take advantage of very 
much reduced rates from all points north and 
west of Ohio and Mississippi River gateways. 
These reduced rates are on sale on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 7, and through tickets may be purchased to 
the South based on rates from these river gate- 
ways, covering a twelve-day period. In New Eng- 
land and the Northeast the winter tourist rates 
are the only rates available. 

This has been practically arranged. Full details 
will be issued a little later. Prominent among 
the subjects to be discussed are fruit storage and 
transportation problems by experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, apple growing 
on hill land in the South, co-operation in the mar- 
keting of fruits, the latest-on fungicides and insec- 
ticides, nut culture. Of the sub- tropical fruits, the 
orange, pomelo, fig and pineapple will receive 
special attention. These subjects will be treated 
by recognized authorities. The fruit interests of 
the South and Southwest will have full consid- 
eration. 

The Tampa Board of Trade is making elaborate 
preparations for the entertainment of the visiting 
pomologists. Excursions by automobile, by boat, 
train and trolley, designed to show Northerners 
interesting features of Florida and her products, 
are being scheduled. An exhibition of Florida 
fruit and vegetables will be held in Tampa at the 
same time. 

This notice is now presented for the purpose 
of urging each member to make plans for a brief 
vacation in the South. He should also interest his 
neighbor fruit grower in the same project, for the 
meeting will be one of profit as well as pleasure. 


oo © 
Editor Better Fruit: 


I want to thank you for the work you did when 
you issued, in September, 1906, the special pack- 
ing number of “Better Fruit.’ Little I thought 
when I had the pleasure of first studying the 
styles and ways of apple packing that at this date 
I should be the proud winner of the silver medal 
awarded by the management of the First Canadian 
National Apple Show for the best packed box of 
apples in competition against twenty-three com- 
petitors, some of whom came from the largest 
apple growing section of the West.—Yours very 
truly, J. Wm. Cockle, Kaslo, B. C. 
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Editor Better Fruit: 


I am writing you at this time relative to your 
publication. Last year I had some correspondence 
with you relative to placing our Horticultural 
Reading Room on your complimentary mailing list. 
We have received two or three copies during the 
last year; the others have:not come. We should 
be glad to have you continue to send us your 
magazine regularly, as we consider it one of the 
very best publications in America on the subject 
of fruit growing. I trust that we may be favored 


by you in this respect.—Very truly yours, James 
G. Moore, Madison, Wisconsin. 
o> © 

A prominent nursery firm, replying to a request 

of a customer for information, says: “Replying 

to your favor of the 30th, asking for a guide on 


trimming young apple trees planted one year, we 
suggest our Year Book will give you some informa- 
tion. We can also furnish you one of the Brother 
Jonathan booklets on pruning, but one of the best 


things of the kind we know of, and timely, is the 
“Better Fruit’? Magazine, Hood River. Oregon. 
which shows apple ‘from the time of planting to 
full orchard development, each stage. season by 


season. Editor Shepard is a practical orchardist, 
who made Hood River what it is, and any aumber 
of “Better Fruit” is worth more than the subscrip- 
tion price. You will make no mistake in subscrib- 
ing for such publication because it tells you all 
about spraying, grading and marketing, and every- 
thing of interest—valuable, invaluable.” 


IRRICATE THE ORCHARD 
WITHOUT PUMPING EXPENSE 


RIFE RAMS 


Pump water automatically day or night 


The first cost is low. 
there’s no operating ex- 
pense. Raises water 30 feet 
forevery footoffall. Fully 
guaranteed. 

If there is a stream. spring 
or pond within a mile, write 
for Free Plans, Free Book 
and Free Trial Offer. 


_RIFESENGINE CO. : 


@1 2525 TRINITY BLDG., iNEWZYORK 


inbite pour 


Inguiries for 
Mrinting 


SPECIALISTS IN THE ARRANGING 
AND EXPEDITING OF FINE WORK 


Portland, Oregon 
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ESTERN FRUIT JOBBERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION’S seventh annual convention will be 
held in the City of Sacramento, California, Febru- 
ary 15th to 18th, 1911. Associated with the West- 
ern Fruit Jobbers will also be the National League 
of Commission Merchants, with a membership of 
about 700 firms, and the International Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association, with a membership of about 400 
firms. These, together with the Fruit Jobbers’ 
500 firms, will give a total of 1,600 of accredited 
firms that will convene at this time. It is safe to 
assume that because of the number of accredited 
representatives from each of these firms that at 
least 1,500 delegates will be present. 

From Eastern advices it is confidently expected 
that 1,500 delegates will be present. 

The publicity committee has been sending out 
3,500 pieces of advertising matter per week for 
the last four weeks, each cartoon being suggestive 
of some phase of the proposed California enter- 
tainment. 


The officers of the association are: John M. 
Walker, Denver, Colorado, president; Wm. N. 
Roylance, Provo, Utah, first vice-president; Geo. 


G. Grupe, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, second vice-presi- 
dent; J. E. Stewart, St. Louis, Missouri, third 
vice-president; I. . Royer, Des Moines, Iowa, 
treasurer; W. D. Tidwell, Denver, Colorado, sec- 
retary; W. H. J. Kavanaugh, Chicago, Illinois, 
sergeant-at-arms. 

Directors: John M. Walker, 
rado, president; W. M. Roylance, Provo, Utah; 
Geo. G. Grupe, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; J. E. Stewart, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Joseph Grainger, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; E. . Emery, Ottumwa, Iowa; Sam- 
uel E. Lux, Topeka, Kansas; C. B. Bills, Sacra- 
mento, California; E. E. Merrill, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Geo. W. Gees, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Committees in charge of the convention are: F. 
B. McKevitt, Sacramento, California, chairman; 
A. L. Crane, Sacramento, California, chairman 
publicity; G. X. Wending, Sam Francisco, Califor- 
nia, chairman transportation; Geo. W. Peltier, Sac- 
ramento, California, chairman entertainment; John 
Ing, Sacramento, California, chairman press; Fred 
L. Martin, Sacramento, California, chairman finan- 
cial; C. B. Wilmarth, Sacramento, California, sec- 
retary of the convention. 

The pfesent program thus far arranged is as fol- 
lows: Wednesday, February 15th: 8 p. m., off- 
cial opening of convention; 9 p. m., reception 
of ladies at Crocker Art Gallery. Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 16th: 9 a. m., opening of morning session 
of convention; 1 p. m., afternoon session of con- 
vention; 2 p. m., card party for the ladies; 7:30 
p. m., banquet; 9 p. m., dance. Friday, February 
17th: 9 a. m., morning session of convention; 1 


Denver, Colo- 


Coopers 
SPRAY 
FLUIDS 


Read what Hood River says 


Hood River, Oregon, November 27, 1909. 


This is to certify that I have used Cooper’s 
Tree Spray Fluids, V1, for killing San Jose 
scale and found it very effectual. 

G. R. Castner, County Fruit Inspector. 


APTERITE 


THE SOIL FUMIGANT 
DESTROYS INSECTS IN THE 
GROUND 
REDUCES LOSSES SAVES PROFITS 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


Write for 1910 booklet (32 pages) 
Testimony from fruit growers 
everywhere 


Agent: 
C. G. ROBERTS 
247 Ash Street Portland, Oregon 
Sole Manufacturers: 
William Cooper & Nephews 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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p. m., afternoon session of convention; 2 p. m., 
luncheon for the ladies; 8 p. m., jobbers’ official 
evening at Northern California Citrus Fair and 
auction of exhibits; 10 p. m., jinks at Elks’ Temple. 
Saturday, February 18th: 2 p. m., trip to Fol- 
som; 8 p. m., theater party. Sunday, February, 
19th: Daylight trip down the river to San Fran- 
cisco. 

As additional means of enlightenment and enter- 
tainment of the Eastern visitors, the California 
committee has arranged to hold a fair to be known 


as the Northern California Citrus Fair, during 
the entire week, February 13th to 18th. This 
fair will contain ten departments, namely: Citrus, 


dried fruits, olives and olive oil, almonds, raisins, 
wine, apples, truck produce, flowers, specials. 

The new Studebaker Building on the corner 
of Eighth and L, situated in the exact center of 
the business part of town, has been selected in 
which to hold the fair, and two floors secured. 
This building has just been completed. The com- 
mittee has succeeded in persuading the Studebaker 
Co. to withhold in warehouse a portion of their 
stock until after the fair is over. 

Great interest is being taken in the proposed 
fair. This is practically the first organized effort 
that has been made in California to bring the 
producer and packer in direct touch with the man 
that markets or buys his crop. 

Six excursions will be running to Sacramento 
by the Southern Pacific Co. The Western Pacific 
and Santa Fe will run three. The Northern Elec- 
tric and California Traction Co. are working 
earnestly in the advancement of the fair, and 
the advertising will be very general. At least 325 
Western newspapers are devoting space to this 
convention and fair. 

One feature that will be brought out by the 
exhibits in the citrus department will be the great 
range and length of the citrus belt of Northern 
California. No exhibits in the citrus lines will 
be accepted south of the Tehachapi, and starting 
with the Porterville, Lindsay, Exeter and Dinuba 
districts, and then jumping to Mt. Campbell, 
Sanger and Fresno, then showing products of Fair 
Oaks and Newcastle, then further north to Oro- 
ville, Thermalito and Palermo, and finally reach- 
ing the upper end of the citrus belt, to Corning 
and Red Bluff, a distance of over 400 miles due 


north and south, has been covered. The most 
southern point shown in these exhibits is 210 
miles north of the City of Los Angeles. If further 


evidence were needed to show the wonderful range 
of the California citrus belt, it will only be neces- 
sary to call attention to the fact that an exhibit 
will also be in evidence from Cloverdale, which 
is situated in the extreme northern portion of the 


February 


in the coast range west of the Sacramento Valley. 
Sonoma Valley, a beautiful little valley situated 

In the matter of decorations, as little bunting 
as possible will be used. Beautiful effects can be 
worked out with oranges, clustered raisins and 
ferns. Over five tons of clustered raisins alone 
and a carload of oranges have already been 
obtained for this purpose. No better way can be 
imagined to impress visitors with the great wealth 


({LLY's 


SPRAY 
BOOK 


This is the book every fruit 
grower and farmer needs. It is 
complete in every detail inelud- 
ing an absolutely scientific Spray 

Calendar with diseases and in- 
sects illustrated and described. 


HAND AND POWER 
Spray Machinery 


Tested sprays and in- 
secticides are all in- 
cluded together with 
prices, illustrations 
and full descriptions. 
Lilly’s Spray Book is a 
practical guide. Send 
for it—free to those ask- 
ing. Chas. H! .Lilly Co., 
Seattle. 


Wall 


Peerless Power Sprayer 


PROVEN BEST BY EXPERT TEST 


In design, construction, and economy of operation, the PEERLESS 
spraying outfit is without a peer among power sprayers. 

Equipped with our patent pressure regulator, insuring steadiness 
of pressure, and our new design rotary agitator insuring adequate 
agitation of spraying mixtures. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue 


AMERICAN SPRAYER COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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and volume of these products than to see them in 
this manner. 

Many new and novel features will be introduced 
in the displays. For example, the state commis- 
sioner of horticulture has arranged to prepare an 
exhibit of citrus trees in tubs, upon which the 
beneficial insects .that are bred at the State 
Insectary will be placed at work. These insects 
will be confined to the special tree to which they 
belong by glass ‘‘cages.”’ 


Bee Bee 


The Best Spray Pump 


Sprays the tallest fruit trees from the ground. 
Special nozzle for grape vines, shrubs, etc. 
Sprays quickest and best. Does the work in 
half the time and does it thoroughly. Always 
ready. Used with bucket, barrel or tank. 
Lasts a lifetime. No leathers to dry up, wear 
out, or make trouble. 


Standard Spray Pump 
Warranted for 5 Years. Price $4.00. 


It will not cost you a cent to try it. Our 
special offer gives complete details. Write 
for it today and we will also send our illus- 
trated circular showing how this pump pays 
for itself many times over the first season. 


The Standard Stamping Co. 
204 Main Street Marysville. O. 


Some reasons why you should use a 
BECK POWER SPRAYER 


First—The wide range of capa- 
city possible to secure from the 
“BECK” line. Our smallest out- 
fit, No. 200, is our Duplex pump 
and 2-h.p. engine, and has a 
capacity of 7 gallons of solution 
per minute. Our Duplex outfit 
No. 203 has a capacity of 9 gal- 
lons per minute and will supply 
six large round angle nozzles. 
No. 300, our Triplex outfit, will 
supply eight angle nozzles 
with a capacity of 12 gallons 
perminute. The largest power 
outfit manufactured is our 
Triplex No. 304, with a capa- 
city of 15 gallons per minute. 


BETTER FRUIT 


The United States Plant Introductory Garden 
at Chico, the only thing of its kind in America, 
will exhibit a novel exhibit of tree plant life, 
which will interest the Eastern visitors. 

Luther Burbank, the world’s greatest horticul- 
turist, will exhibit some of his wonderful creations. 

Professor McAdie, in charge of the Pacific Coast 
department of the United States Weather Bureau, 
will install and operate a miniature weather bureau, 
showing the method of advising the orchardists of 
approaching climatic dangers. 

In the flower department the exhibit of Camel- 
lias, Sacramento’s official flower, which blooms at 
that season of the year, is bound to attract atten- 
tion of the visitors from the frozen East.—Con- 


tributed. 
oo © 
Spokane, Washington, October 3, 1910. 
Editor Better Fruit: 

We note your favor of the 29th ult., and cer- 
tainly admire your enterprise in putting out a 
production like the September issue of ‘Better 
Fruit” at a cost of 25 cents, and the other eleven 
issues of the year practically as good, and supply 
them all for the nominal subscription price. We 
hope you will win out in the end. 

Yours very truly, 
Washington Mill Company. 


oo © 
Toppenish, Washington, September 23, 1910. 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Your September issue is just before us, and as 
usual, it is strictly up-to-date. The special pack- 
ing information is certainly worth far more than 
the cost of a year’s subscription. No fruit grower 
can scan this issue without being made a far better 
fruit grower by so doing. Yours very truly, 

Washington Nursery Company. 
eo © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I wish to take this opportunity to say that 
your magazine is doing more to advertise the West 
and scientific farming than any other publication, 
and is attracting the attention of a higher class 
of people to fruit culture. 

I consider your wonderful magazine a necessity 
to the home of the fruit grower, and look for- 
ward for every issue.—Very respectfully, Edw. F. 
Morgan, Seattle. 

o © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I am this a. m. in receipt of your November 
issue of “Better Fruit,’”’ and am so well pleased 
with same that I am enclosing a list of live people 
that if you care to mail one as a sample copy I 
feel that it will prove of benefit all around.—Yours 
most sincerely, Robert W. Reist, Portland. 
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ARIETIES OF FRUIT on ten-acre orchard of 

C. H. Hughes, in Pajaro Valley, California: 
Apples, peaches, oranges, Pondusa lemons, persim- 
mons, ju juby, custard apple, kai apple, eugenia 
pitanga, guava lucidum, haiephy plum or kaffir 
plum, pears, quinces, lemons, limes, olives, loquot, 
strawberry guava, carissa grandiflora, rose apple, 
guava gunienas, apricots, prunes, grape fruit, figs, 
ponderosa lemons, mulberries, avocado or alligator 
pear, casimiroa edulis, feijoa sellowiana, pome- 
granates, nectarines, cherries and plums. The nuts 
are English walnuts, black walnuts, butternuts, 
almonds, chestnuts, pecans, filberts and the mac- 
adamia ternifolia or the Queensland nut. 

; _, OO © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Your notice that my subscription to the “Better 
Fruit”? has expired received and noted. 

Enclosed please find money order to you for 
$1.00 to pay fo1 another year’s subscription. We 
are much in love with the “Better Fruit.” Nothing 
like it in fruit publications. If the West does 
not make good it will be no fault of yours.— 
Respectfully vours, Lot L. Feltham, Weiser, Idaho. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE SPRAYING SPECIALT-ES. 


Anew Bordeaux @ 
nozzle that cannot 
catch on limbs and throws a clean-cut 
spray; no ragged edges. An angle-crook 
that directs spray any angle. A round-spray nozzle that 
throws a solid cone instead of a hollow one and hits the cen- 
ter, not all around it. Special introductory price to growers. 
Agents wanted. 


CROWN SPECIALTY CO. 
LOCK BOX, 297. CHICAGO 


Sales increase yearly; orders duplicated; satisfied 
users. World’s leading all-metal, finest, longest, 
widest two-spray NOZZLE. Cleaned while using. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. Inventor built 
first in U. S. A. Circular? 


Nesbar Nozzle Co. 


Dept. O Elmira, New York 


This machine will supply four open bordeaux nozzles at 300 pounds pressure. 


Second—We are the first firm to manufacture a line of pumps that will maintain an actual working pressure of 300 


pounds. 
other way. 
factory. 


You know that this means more rapid work, and an economy of spray solution that can be obtained in no 
No danger of breaking the pump, for it is tested to withstand a pressure of 500 pounds before it leaves the 
The balance of the waterways with the displacement of the plungers and the passage capacity of the valves 


makes the pumps absolutely free from air cushions, and means that a rapid development of a steady high pressure is 


always possible. 


Third—We had the only outfit at the National Horticultural Congress, Council Bluffs, lowa, November 10 to 19, 1910, 


that could and did take the 30-minute test at a pressure of 300 pounds. 


In this test the “BECK” was the only machine 


that ran the full time of the trial without a stop or engine trouble, and it led its class by a score of 15 points over its 
nearest competitor, in capacity and general operation—the important features of a power outfit. 


Mr. Grower, we know that you will want real reliability in your outfit, and we ask for a 
careful investigation of our machines. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST, MENTIONING “BETTER FRUIT” 


THE BECK POWER SPRAYER COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 
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Editor Better Fruit: 


Upon receipt of the first copy of the December 
edition of “Better Fruit” I telegraphed you in 
regard to correcting the error that appeared in 
my article. While this may be no serious mistake, 
and could hardly lead anyone astray, it will sound 
rather ridiculous to some of my _ horticultural 
friends, for they realize that fruit buds are never 
injured by the temperatures which appear in the 
early part of my article as regarding winter injury 
to ubds 


I will admit that the matter may have been 
stated rather awkwardly in my manuscript, but 
whoever is responsible for the change in the read- 
ing of the material surely came a long ways from 
making it read as I wished it to read. In the 
manuscript, I believe, the temperatures mentioned 
were, respectively, —10, -15 and —40. This is quite 


different from 10, 15 and 40 degrees below 
freezing. 
When I telegraphed you, I thought it would 


be possible to mark the error before the mailing 
list was sent out, but possibly it was too late for 
this. Of course mistakes will happen, and I hope 
you will make note of the error in the next 
Horti- 


issue.—Yours very truly, O. B. Whipple, 
Bozeman. Montana. 


culturist, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CENTURY 
SPRAY PUMPS 


Hose, Nozzles, First- 
class Plumbing Supplies 
C.F. SUMNER 


Successor to Norton & Smith 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


years. 


says: 


Nozzle 


will be sent for 25 cents additional, 
at an angle of 45 degrees. 


Price $1.00 postpaid. Money back if not satisfactory after fair trial. 
with which the nozzle may be placed on the rod 


Special prices in dozen lots or over. 


BETTER FRUIT 


WHY MAR THE BEAUTY OF THE 
LANDSCAPE? 


AST summer the editor of “Better 

Fruit” made a trip to Niagara Falls 
to visit the International Apple Shippers’ 
Association. On looking out of the car 
windows throughout many of the middle 
West and Eastern states, both sides of 
the farmers’ barns were painted with 
great big ugly signs advertising one 
thing or another. Great big signboards 
dotted the country here and there, add- 
ing nothing—in fact, detracting much 
from the beauty of the landscape. The 
editor is pleased to say that these barn 
Signs are not so general throughout the 
Northwest, and that big, long signboards 
are less conspicuous. 

It is not our policy to dictate or to 
interfere with anybody’s business, but 
sometimes we cannot refrain from sug- 
gesting things, and I believe that our 
Civic Improvement Clubs will agree that 
the thought suggested by this article is 
well worthy of consideration. 

“Better Fruit’? wants to see the home 
grounds improved with flowers, and the 
buildings attractively painted, but not 
disfigured with ugly signs. Let us add 
to nature if we can, but not mar its 


beauties. 


© o> © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

A preacher would make a great mess of it trying 
to preach without a Bible, and, as the Irishman 
would say, “‘Be the same token.”’ I can’t carry on 
my business without your valuable paper, “Better 
Fruit,” so please accept the enclosed $1.00 and 
continue to keep me on your mailing list. Please 
change address from R. F. D. No. 8 to 418 South 
Lincoln Street, Spokane, Washington.—Respect- 
fully yours, J. L. Reynolds, Spokane. 


Scientific Spray 


PATENTED APRIL 16, 1907 


AND DOES IT BETTER 


And pays for itself in a few hours by saving of spray 
materials and thorough application of the spray. 
tary C. E. Bassett of Michigan State Horticultural Society 
“We have used the scientific spray nozzle on our 
farm, and believe it to be the best one used by us, and we 
have had a good many of the leading kinds. 
in the amount of material thrown and the way in which 
the spray is distributed.” 


Live agents wanted. 


Write today for catalog and prices on our entire line of Niagara Brand Lime-Sulphur 
Tree Borer Paint, 
Compressed Air Sprayers, and Gasoline Power Sprayers, Hand Pumps, 


Solution, Niagara Brand Arsenate of Lead, Bordeaux Mixture, 
Sulphur, ; 
Nozzles, Spray Rods, Hose and Fittings. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 


Secre- 


It excels both 


A brass ell 


February 


P COMPLYING WITH THE INSECTICIDE ACT OF 
S RAY IT WILL PAY YOU TO USE El THE 


SENATE _OF LF 


PASTE OR POWDERED 
FOR ALL LEAF EATING INSECTS 


RESPONSIBLE DISTRIBUTERS aNDAGENTS WANTED 


KEY BRAND 


RIGHT PRICE ann MATERIAL 
FUNGICIDE ano INSECTICIDE 
USE 


ORDo 


INTERSTATE CHEMICAL Co. 
11 BAYVIEW AVE.,JERSEY CITY. N.J. 
WRITE FOR PRICES, CIRCULARS ETC. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


With Hand Spramotors 


Mr. Leigh, superin- 
tendent, put 40 tons 
(80,000 pounds) of 
cold water paint on 
the N. Y. C. stock 
yards, Buffalo, New 
York. When these 
wonderful hand ma- 
chines give such ex- 
cellent satisfaction 
» for big jobs, don’t 
you believe they will 
do your work well? 
The Spramotor is 
guaranteed. In all 
sizes, for painting, 
whitewashing, vine- 
yard, weed destruc- 
tion, orchard and 
row crops. Tell us 
what you want the 
Spramotor for, and 
we will send you an 
interesting booklet 
of 88 pages. 


PLUNGLE* 
TUBE 


CHINE 


PACING 


R. H. Heard 


1335 Erie St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Acre? 
Ae 1M SUCTION TUBG! 
PUTS 


—— STRAINER 


Nozzle 


FOR SPRAYING FRUIT TREES, SHADE TREES, ETC. 


MADE IN BOTH BRASS AND ALUMINUM 


With hard rubber spray directing disc, which is guaran- 
teed to withstand all kinds of chemicals and wear two 
This nozzle fits any spray rod, throws a strong 
penetrating spray, but does. not drench. 


DOES THE WORK OF FOUR NOZZLES 


Cup 


Outlet Disc 


Gesket 


Spray 
Directing 
Disc, 
made of 
hard 
rubber 


NIAGARA SPRAYER COMPANY 201 Main Street, MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 
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LIME-SULPHUR SPRAY 


HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR APPLES 


|S is what you are after, and there is 
only one way to command them—grow 
perfect fruit. There is one way to insure per- 
fect fruit—spray your trees at the exact and 
proper time with the right spray. The very 
best you can buy, even if you have to pay a 
higher price for it than you do for inferior 
brands. A few extra cents put into a perfect 
spray will net several dollars in the apple 
yield. Use a spray that has been proven of 


the very highest efficiency, and has been 
adopted by the Apple Growers’ Union of Hood 


River—Niagara Brand Lime-Sulphur Spray. 


N RSENATE OF LEAD kills leaf-eating 
insects. You can mix Arsenate of Lead 
with your Lime-Sulphur and do two spray- 


ings, so to speak, with one operation. The 


best Arsenate of Lead you can buy is Niagara 
They 


their worth, and have.been accepted as with- 


and Triangle Brands. have proven 
out a peer by highly successful Northwest 
orchardists. Lime-Sulphur Spray is handled 
exclusively in Hood River by the Apple Grow- 


ers’ Union. 


T reasonable prices, consistent with thor- 
Ao and excellent operation, we will 
make contracts with orchardists to attend to 
all of their spraying. We are exclusive selling 


agents for Bean spraying machinery. To 
those interested in the value of sprays and in 
knowing when to spray, etc., etc., we will send 
free of charge our booklet, “Successful Spray- 


ing.’ Send name and address to 


Hood River Spray Mfg. Co. 


309 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 
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BETTER FRUIT 


February 


LA GRANDE 


BS BAKER Ciry 


Fifteen hundred miles through the most inspiring, educational, 
health and wealth-giving country that wonder-lover can imagine. 

Stalwart Western cities, commanding the admiration of and setting 
the pace for all the nation, because of their vigor, splendid enterprise 
and progress. 

Fertile valleys, humming with industrial life, supplying the world’s 
markets with the choicest products of earth. 

Picturesque mountain ranges, studded with famous snow-capped 
peaks, and seamed with mineral ledges of undreamed-of wealth. 

Tremendous forests, sheltering the lumber supply of nations for 
generations to come. 

Miles and miles along the brow of rugged ocean cliffs. 

Every mile a revelation—new coloring—new life—new achieve- 
ment—new greatness; a vivid, absorbing, changeful panorama from 
start to finish. 

Its southern terminus in a land of semi-tropic loveliness, sunshine, 
health. 


, 


PORTLAND TO 
LOS ANGELES 


AND RETURN 


$55.00 


Corresponding low fares from all other points 
in Oregon and Washington. Liberal stop-overs 
in either direction, with final return limit six 
months. Ask any local O. R. & N. orS. P. agent 
for attractive booklets describing the beauties of 
California as a retreat for pleasure or profit, or 
write to 


AN BERNARDINO WM. McMURRAY 
re A REDLANDS General Passenger Agent 
RIVERS Og PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Something you should know about 
Arsenate of Lead 


Fig. 1 


lead. 


LL Arsenate of Lead 
which meets with the 
various Government require- 
ments is not of the same kind. 
There are two distinct forms 
of Arsenate of Lead, and the 
object of this advertisement is 
to show to the grower the 
difference between these two 
and enable him to make an 
intelligent selection of the kind 
best suited to his needs. 
Neutral Arsenate of Lead 
is composed of arsenic and 
lead and prepared in such a 
manner that all the arsenic 
is thoroughly combined with 


This material is very light in gravity, settles 


very slowly in water,is fluffy and holds a large 


spraying forest or shade trees 
where foliage injury is not 
quite so important, but it is 
not adapted for spraying deli- 
cate fruit trees. 

The photographs in this 
article illustrate the difference 
in the two forms of Arsenate 

f Lead: one is Sherwin- 
Williams New Process Arsen- 
ate of Lead, which is the 
highest type of an absolutely 
neutral, thoroughly combined 
lead arsenate, and the other is 
one of the typical brands of 
acid Arsenate of Lead offered 
in competition at a much 


Fig. 2 


lower price, which shows very clearly the defects 
common to this form of Arsenate of Lead. 


amount of water and when sprayed on foliage clings 
On account of its fluffiness it nas 
great covering power, and because the arsenic is thor- 


very tightly to it. 


oughly combined with leaa 
it does not change its com- 
position on exposure to the 
weather and so will not burn 
the most delicate foliage. 
The second material is the 
acid Arsenate of Lead, in 
which only two-thirds of the 
arsenic is combined with lead, 
the other third being very 
loosely combined so as to form 
2 precipitate which is insol- 
uble in water 2 first, but 
which on exposure to the 
weather begins to disinte- 
grate and give free arsenic, 
which will severely burn 
tender foliage. This material 
is much heavierin gravity,not 
so fluffy, will not holdas much 
water, settles much more 
rapidly in a spray mixture, 
and does not cover the area 
of foliage so thoroughly on 
account of its greater density. 
Such a material is suitable for 


A TEST OF TWO DROPS 


Fig. 3 


Figs. 3 and 4 are micro-photographs 
magnified 30 times of a drop from each 
of these solutions stirred up and placed 


on glass. F:7. 3 shows that New 
Process Arsenate of Lead covers a 
given surface more thoroughly than 
the acid material, leaving no spaces 
between the particles. We also found 
that when diy the acid solution rubbed 
off the glass much easier, showing its 
adhesive qualities were not so good. 


In the illustration shown by Fig. 1 we have a 
picture of these two forms of Arsenate of Lead 
stirred up in water and allowed to settle for fifteen 


minutes. “The same quantity 
of paste is used in each case 
and diluted to the same total 
volume with water. Fig. 2 
shows them after they had 
stood over night and settled 
all they could. 

After thoroughly settling, 
the bulk occupied by a given 
quantity of S-W New Process 
Arsenate of Lead is approxi- 
mately 45 cubic centimeters, 
whereas the competitive ma- 
terial, in the acid form, is 20 
cubic centimeters, showing 
two and one-quarter times 
the bulk for New Process 
Arsenate of Lead. 

The facts given above 
plainly show the inadvisability 
of the orchardist using the 
cheaper grades on tne delicate 


foliage of his fruit trees. 
There’s no need to take 
chances. Use the best. 


For the Horticulturist and the Fruit Grower there isn’t a better spray than Sherwin- 


Williams New Process Arsenate of Lead. 


cle nse 


This valuable 120-page Book, - 


THE SHERWIN-WitLiams Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST GRADE 


FUNGICIDES 


MAIN OFFICE---707 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“Spraying—A Profitable Investment,” 


SENT FREE 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 


INSECTICIDES AND 


Send for prices on your Spring requirements. 
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There’s the Stock 


Here are Some Comments 


Mica, Washington, November 5th, 1910.—A. H. Beet oie onsee 

zy ment of trees arrived today in good condition. I set day of delivery for 
YEARLING APPLE GRAFTS November 9th at the Chicago Ranch, one mile north of Mica. Trees are 
the best I ever saw, and [I have sold and delivered a good many trees 


before.” 
: Ge Udahe; November 19th, 1910.—Gust Hagman: “I am fully 
4 Foot up satisfied with the trees.’ 


Newport, Washington, November 5th, 1910.—C. L. Ford: ‘Trees are 
excellent—the best I’ve seen. Thanks.’ 

Dicks Landing, Washington, November 7th, 1910.—B. F. Bray: “Trees 
arrived today in good condition. Thanks for your square deal.” 

Liberty Lake, Washington, November 8th, 1910.—W. A. Mackenzie 
(Spokane Bridge): ‘Trees arrived today in good condition. Well pleased. 
They look fine.” 

Winthrop, Washington, November 6th, 
trees I got last year are doing fine.” 

Laclede, Idaho, November 12th, 1910.—G. W. Dawson: “Trees were 
fine. Am well pleased. Thanking you for your kindness.” 

Yamhill, Oregon, November 14th, 1910.—Morris & Graft: ‘‘Never saw 
better trees of their age from any nursery.” 

Bremerton, Washington, November 21st, 1910.—R. J. Henderson: “Am 
very highly pleased with the trees.’ 

Portland, Oregon, November, 1910.—Geo. W. Wilson: “I consider 
this shipment the finest lot of trees I have ever seen. Several fruit growers 
of that section (Yamhill, Oregon) examined them very carefully, and 
undoubtedly reached the same conclusion. We compared this shipment with 
others, and I must say there was not much comparison. The other ship- 
ments you sent to Yamhill are giving great satisfaction, and I think you 
have a foothold in what is bound to be one of the largest and finest fruit 
growing sections of this country.” 

Payette, Idaho, November 30th, 1910.—C. J. Hansen: “TI find the trees 
in fine order, and Mr. Kimbal said the best roots he has seen.” 

Independence, Oregon, December 2nd, 1910.—John Dickinson: “My 
shipment of trees arrived in good condition. They are just fine stock, and 
are entirely satisfactory.” 

Seattle, Washington, November 30th, 1910.—Leyi Wright: “I opened 
the box at West Seattle yesterday morning and found everything in good 
condition. I do not know how the packing could have been excelled.” 

Seattle, Washington, December 3rd, 1910.—Eva Binkman: “I am well 
pleased. Nice trees. Just what I wanted.” 

Post Falls, Idaho, December 17th, 1910.—L. W. Pietsch, R. F. D. No. 1: 
“The stock we bought of you last year has done splendidly.” 

Gooding, Idaho, December 19th, 1910.—T. J. Marcum: “Splendid trees. 
They are the best rooted trees in their sizes I ever saw. Can’t be dupli- 
cated anywhere.”’ 

Bridgeport, Washington, July 8th, 1910.—J. H. Hess: “The trees I 
planted this spring, bought from you, are the finest stand I ever saw.” 

Naples, Idaho, September 19th, 1910.—Wm. B. Roberts: “Your stock 
was the best in shape and condition of any I have ever purchased.” 

Kennydale, Washington, August 29th, E. Dahl: “Dhe nturcesy 
trees I purchased from. you are doing fine, and I am well pleased with them.” 

Renton, Washington, August 28th, 1910.—A. S. Fournier, R. F. D. 
No. 2: “The trees I got from you last year were all that anyone could 
wish. They have done fine under the climatic condition this summer.” 

Manette, Washington, September 24th, 1910.—Oliver Avery: “My 
trees that I bought of you two years ago look so fine that I refuse others.” 

Kent, Washington, October 25th, 1910.—J. A. Titus: ‘This is to 
certify that the trees I purchased from you to put out in my orchard in 
1906 are giving good results, and I am well pleased with them.” 


Fred Hanny: “The 
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These are the type of apple trees shipped in fall of 1910 that Kent, Washington, October 6th, 1910.—E. G. Vashus: ‘This is to 
call forth such remarks as you see here. certify that the trees I bought from you five years ago have done very 
“SEE THE ROOTS” well and the result is excellent.” 


The originals of these and scores of other similar letters are in our files. 


The purchasers are building orchards out of the trees, and we are of course glad to feel 
that we have added another army of satisfied customers to our already long list. 


We want your business. We can please you. We grow our stock on soil unsurpassed in fertility 
and with the advantage of irrigation, long months of sunshine, persistent cultivation and intelligent 
supervision, we certainly develop trees unequaled in root growth and in vigorous healthy top. 


Write Us Your Wants 


WASHINGTON NURSERY Co. 


TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 
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The Purchase of a Myers Spray Pump 
is a long step toward the raising 
of Quality Fruit 


Of course the next step is the proper and thorough use of the pump, but the point is, that you have the right 
pump to use. The pump that has been tried out under all sorts of spraying conditions and has been found right. 
Growers in the Hood River Valley and every section which grows good fruit owe no small credit to Myers Spray 
Pumps, the pumps that are used by more big“growers in the Northwest than any other line made. Thousands and 
thousands of farmers throughout the United States have found in the Myers the spray pump worth every cent they 
paid for it, and more. The Myers line is very complete and contains many various styles and sizes. The new Myers 
Spray Book, showing the entire line, will soon be ready for distribution. If you want one, just use the coupon below. 


The Mitchell Power Sprayer 


COMPACT SIMPLE 
SATISFACTORY 


Improved? Well, we should say so. 
Just note that platform and think what a 
convenience it is in spraying big trees. 
And this is not the only added advantage 
to be found in the 1911 Mitchell Sprayers. 
It is more stronely built throughout, the 
pump ts more efficient, and the engine— 
well, the engine is a two-horse Stover. the 
simplest, strongest engine made. The agi- 
tator is connected by an iron rod to the 
pump pitman rod, which gives perfect 
agitation, not too fast or too slow, just 
right. If you want our circular on the 
Mitchell Sprayers check and send in the 
coupon. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


IMPLEMENTS IF SO, CHECK THE COUPON AND MAIL IT IN 


AND 
VEHICLES 


Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co., 
Portland, Oregon 


Please send me information on lines checked below as advertised in 
“‘Better Fruit.’ 
MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 
MITCHELL POWER SPRAYERS 


PORTLAND 
SPOKANE Name 
SEATTLE 

BOISE Address 


THE GREAT OBJECTION 


Of the average man who wants to own an Orchard Home is the 
fear of iso/ation and consequent lack of schools, churches and 
other advantages to which he and his family have been accustomed 


the Best: 

Killing Frosts 

Soil, Climate 
W ater 


Scenery 


Heavy Snows 
Sand Storms 


: | q Excessive 
ransportation ‘ 
Pp |X yi Heat 


Natural | 
R ie Severe Cold 
esources S 


Von! EG OND | Malaria 


We Have Overcome All the Above Objections 


In our subdivision of the magnificent Ashland Orchard Tracts imme- 
diately adjoining the Beautiful and Prosperous City of Ashland in the 
famous Rogue River Valley. A pertect tract of two thousand acres in and 
adjoining a city of homes and schools ina valley of sunshine and fortune 


Plats and Descriptive Matter Upon Request 


Ashland Suburban Orchards Syndicate 


Ashland, Oregon 
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The Purchase of a Myers Spray Pump 
is a long step toward the raising 
of Quality Fruit 


Of course the next step is the proper and thorough use of the pump, but the point is, that you have the right 
pump to use. The pump that has been tried out under all sorts of spraying conditions and has been found right. 
Growers in the Hood River Valley and every section which grows good fruit owe no small credit to Myers Spray 
Pumps, the pumps that are used by more big growers in the Northwest than any other line made. Thousands and 
thousands of farmers throughout the United States have found in the Myers the spray pump worth every cent they 
paid for it, and more. The Myers line is very complete and contains many various styles and sizes. The new Myers 
Spray Book, showing the entire line, will soon be ready for distribution. If you want one, just use the coupon below. 


The Mitchell Power Sprayer 


COMPACT SIMPLE 
SATISFACTORY 


Improved? Well, we should say so. 
Just note that platform and think what a 
convenience it is in spraying big trees. 
And this is not the only added advantage 
to be found in the 1911 Mitchell Sprayers. 
It is more strongly built throughout, the 
pump is more efficient, and the engine— 
well, the engine is a two-horse Stover. the 
simplest, strongest engine made. The agi- 
tator is connected by an iron rod to the 
pump pitman rod, which gives perfect 
agitation, not too fast or too slow, just 
right. If you want our circular on the 
Mitchell Sprayers check and send in the 


coupon. 
ARE YOU INTERESTED? 
IMPLEMENTS IF SO, CHECK THE COUPON AND MAIL IT IN 
AND 
VEHICLES 


Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co., 
Portland, Oregon 


Please send me information on lines checked below as advertised in 
“Better Fruit.’ 
MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 
MITCHELL POWER SPRAYERS 


PORTLAND N 
SPOKANE ame 
SEATTLE 

BOISE Address 


THE GREAT OBJECTION 


Of the average man who wants to own an Orchard | Home is the 
fear of iso/ation and consequent lack of schools, churches and 
other advantages to which he and his family have been accustomed 


We do not 


have: 


We Have 
the Best: 


Killing Frosts 


Soil, Climate 


Heavy Snows 


W ater 
Sand Storms 
Scenery 
7 Excessive 
ransportation 
Pp Heat 
Natural : 
Severe Cold 
Resources 
Malaria 


We Have Overcome Al the Above Objections 


In our subdivision of the magnificent Ashland Orchard Tracts imme- 
diately adjoining the Beautiful and Prosperous City of Ashland in the 
famous Rogue River Valley. A perfect tract of two thousand acres in and 
adjoining a city of homes and schools ina valley of sunshine and fortune 


Plats and Descriptive Matter Upon Request 


Ashland Suburban Orchards Syndicate 


Ashland, Oregon 
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ETTER FRUIT 


MARCH 1911—SMALL FRUITS EDITION 


Courtesy Portland Seed Company 


THE “NEW OREGON” STRAWBERRY 


\ 
PustisHeD By BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hoop River, OREGON 
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IS JUST WHAT ITS NAME INDICATES 


Light Weight The first high pressure, light weight outfit that has proven 
a practical for orchards of any size. oe: adapts to hilly 
or soft ground. ie 


200 Pounds Absolutely guaranteed to keep up 200 pounds pressure indefi- 
Pressure nitely. No strain on outfit, pump built to give it. 200 pounds 
: pressure is absolutely necessary to preguce the Highen grade 
and best quality of fruit. : 
Twin Cylinder Twin cylinders cast separately. Constant, steady high pressure. 
Pump Outside packed pistons. Packing tightened by hand instantly, 
or replaced in five minutes. 
Engine The «““New-Way” air cooled. The high grade quality farm 
engine. Some outfits furnish the cheapest engines that can be 
purchased. A cheap engine spoils any sprayer. 
The Special” The “SPECIAL” is larger, has greater capacity, larger pump, 
apo 37% H.P. “New-Way” air cooled engine. Built for HOug con- 
tinuous spraying in the largest fruit districts. ; 


Catalog » Send a postal for our “‘Success’’ or “«Special’’ catalog. * 
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1911 BETTER FRUIT ae 


WHAT HAS THE 


NORTHWESTERN 
FRUIT EXCHANGE 


ACTUALLY ACCOMPLISHED? 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION, JULY 29, 1910 
IT HAS SOLD 


687 Cars to Buyers in 
124 Different Markets 


Situated in 29 States, 2 Canadian Provinces, 5 European Countries—Germany, 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, including 24 different cities in England, 
2 in Ireland, 1 each in Germany, Scotland and Wales. 


The Widest Distribution Northwestern Fruits Have Ever Undergone 
Over go per cent of all Apples handled were sold F.O.B. Shipping Station 


The Exchange is preparing comprehensive statements showing average prices realized f.o.b., for each district, 
variety, grade and size, separately, and will be glad to furnish this information on application. The results speak 
for themselves. 


The EXCHANGE is a HOME INSTITUTION—controlled absolutely by fruit growers, as well as being directed 
throughout by fruit growers whose interests are the COMMON INTERESTS OF THE WHOLE INDUSTRY. 


The Sales Records of the EXCHANGE are OPEN TO ALL FRUIT GROWERS at all times. The location of 
the head offices of the Exchange makes it comparatively easy for every fruit grower to familiarize himself with the 
details of the EXCHANGE’S operations. The EXCHANGE wishes that every grower in the Northwest could spend 
a few days in its offices, seeing for himself the unremitting CARE with which his business is handled, the scrupulous 
INTEGRITY of its accounting, the comprehensive SCOPE of its canvass of the markets, the careful JUDGMENT 
which is the final test of service. 


THE EXCHANGE acts as SALES AGENT FOR ASSOCIATIONS. It believes profoundly in the principal of 
local association, and wishes it distinctly understood that its policy is one of SUPPORT of this principle; also, that 
it is in thorough accord and perfect sympathy with any and every practical movement which gives promise of better- 
ment to the fruit-growing industry. 


Ownership of its stock by bona fide fruit growers’ associations, and representation on its Advisory Board, are 
strong features of membership in the EXCHANGE. 


: The EXCHANGE invites correspondence from all such associations as believe in its principles and wish to 
inform themselves further regarding its facilities. 


NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 


GENERAL OFFICES: PORTLAND, OREGON 


President, REGINALD H. PARSONS (President Hillcrest Orchard Vice President, W. N. IRISH (President Yakima County Horticul- 
Co., 200 acres; Vice President Rogue River Fruit and Produce tural Union) 


Association) Secretary, G. Ry DORLAND 


Vice President, M. HORAN (President North Central Washington Treasurer and General Manager, WW. F. GWIN (Secretary Kenmar 
Development League) Orchard Company) 
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All the Grand Prizes and All the Gold Medals 


Given by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle 
last summer to pumps were awarded to 


Own an Irrigated Fruit Orchard 


in the famous 


Bitter Root 
Valley | 


And Provide an Annuity for Old Age 


“SAMERICAN? °°" sctrmery 


“American” single stage cen- 
trifugal pumps are guaranteed to 
attain efficiencies of 60 to 80 per 
cent on total heads up to 125 feet. 
with an equal increase in head for 
each additional stage, which makes 
them the most economical pump 

made for irriga 
tion purposes. 
“American” cen: 
trifugals are made 
in both horizontal 
and vertical styles 
in any size, in any 
number of stages, anc 
are equipped with any 
power. 

Write for “Efficiency 
Tests of American Cen: 
trifugals,” by the most 
eminent hydraulic engi 
meer on the Pacific 
Coast. Complete cata 
logue, No. 104, free. 


The American Well Works 


General Office and Works: Aurora, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: First National Bank Building 


PACIFIC COAST SALES AGENCIES: 
70 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
841 SOUTH LOS ANGELES STREET, LOS ANGELES 
SECOND AND ASH STREETS, PORTLAND, OREGON 
1246 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
305 COLUMBIA BUILDING, SPOKANE 


We will plant and take care of the 
land during the growing period, 
turning over to you a _ bearing 
orchard, which will thereafter yield 
a competence for life. Easy terms 


Send for Literature 


Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co. 


Hamilton, Montana 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Irrigation 1s King— 
and the King of all Apples 1s grown in 


Spokane Valley 


We received “THREE FIRST PRIZES” at the Third Spokane National Apple Show, held in Spokane Novem- 
ber, 1910, which is conclusive evidence that we produce as high grade apples as are produced anywhere in the 
Northwest. 


In addition to this, we have an ideal climate, best of transportation, and in view of the fact that our properties are | 
located two and a half to twelve miles from the Queen City of the Inland Empire, “SPOKANE,” with a population 
of over one hundred thousand, affording unexcelled markets, with very best social and educational advantages, this 
should appeal to anyone looking for a comfortable as well as a profitable home. 


Why not invest in land with all these advantages, obtainable for less money than can be bought in other districts. =| 


Write for Booklet, “Trip Through the Spokane Valley.” 


Spokane Valley Irrigated Land Co. | 


Incorporated | 


NO. 401 SPRAGUE AVENUE SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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W.B. Glafke Co. 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


108-110 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Old Reliable 


BELL & CO. 


Incorporated 


WHOLESALE 


FRUITS AND 
PRODUCE 


112-114 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mark Levy & Co. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 


121-123 FRONT AND 
200 WASHINGTON ST. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


T. O'MALLEY CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Wholesale Fruits and Produce 
We make a specialty 


in Fancy Apples, Pears and 
Strawberries 


130 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


BETTER FRUIT 


W. H. DRYER 


Page 


W. W. BOLLAM 


DRYER, BOLLAM & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


128 FRONT STREET 


PHONES: MAIN 2348 


A- 2348 


Levy & Spiegl 
WHOLESALE 
FRUITS & PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants 


SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS 


Top Prices and Prompt Returns 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Richey & Gilbert Co. 


H. M. Gisert, President and Manager 


Growers and Shippers of 


YAKIMA VALLEY FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


Specialties: Apples, Peaches, 
Pears and Cantaloupes 


TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 


235-238 West Street 


Strictly commission house. 


pears and prunes. 


SGOBEL & DAY 


Established 1869 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Correspondence Solicited 


RYAN & VIRDEN CO. 


BUTTE, MONTANA 
Branch Houses: 
Livingston, Bozeman, Billings, 
Montana 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 


We Have Mopvern Corp SToraGE FACILITIES 
ESSENTIAL FOR HANDLING YouR Propucts 
A strong house that gives reliable market 
reports and prompt cash returns 


(Hy 


PAWMOWS IltOOID IRIW IIR 


APPLES 


Spitzenbergs, Newtowns, Jonathans, 

Arkansas Blacks, Ortleys, Baldwins, 

Winesaps, R. C. Pippins, Ben Davis, 
M. B. Twigs 


Look Good, Taste Better, Sell Best 


Grade and Pack Guaranteed 


Apple Growers’ Union 


Hood River, Oregon 


NEW YORK 


Specialists in apples, 


Exporters of Newtown Pippins 


to their own representatives in England 


QUALITY 
QUALITY 
QUALITY 
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D. CROSSLEY & SONS 


Established 1878 


APPLES FOR EXPORT 


California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Florida fruits. Apples handled in all European markets. 
Checks mailed from our New York office same day apples are sold on the other side. We are not agents; 
we sell apples. We make a specialty of handling APPLES, PEARS AND PRUNES on the New York 
and foreign markets. Correspondence solicited. 


200 to 204 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


IL DW IB IR 1? OQ) ©) Ik NEW YORK BOSTON GLASGOW 


SIMONS, SHUTTLEWORTH & CO. 


LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO. GARCIA, JACOBS & CO. 
GLASGOW LONDON 
J. H. LUTTEN & SON OMER DECUGIS ET FILS 
HAMBURG PARIS 


European Receivers of American Fruits 


For Market Information Address: 
Simons, Shuttleworth & French Co. Walter Webling John Brown Ira B. Solomon Wm. Clement D. L. Dick 


204 Franklin Street, New York 46 Clinton Street, Boston Brighton, Ontario Canning, Nova Scotia Montreal, Quebec Portland, Maine 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE APPLES AND PEARS 


Pearson-Page Co. 


131-1383 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Company 
Wholesale Fruits & Produce & GC O e LTD. 


Spokane, Washington Wholesale Fruits 


We have modern cold stor- HELENA. MONTANA 
age facilities essential for the 


handling of your products 


Superior facilities for handling 


PEACHES 
APPLES AND 
PEARS 


Solicit Your Consignments 


Established in Helena Quarter of a Century 


Reliable Market Reports 
Branch houses: Great Falls, Mis- 
PROMPT CASH’ RETURNS soula and Billings, Montana 


Reliabe Market Reports Prompt Cash Returns 


Ryan & Newton| | | [NDSAY 


Best Service and Protection is Secured by Dealing 
with Members of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OF WEE U.4S Ae 


AN ORGANIZATION OF RELIABLE AND RESPONSIBLE RECEIVERS IN TWENTY-EIGHT MARKETS 
FOR FREE DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS, WRITE R. E. HANLEY, PUB. MGR., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Ship Your APPLES and PEARS to the Purely Commission and Absolutely Reliable House 


W. DENNIS & SONS 


LIMITED 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET oe A CUMBERLAND STREET 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 


MCEWEN 
& KOSKEY 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 
and General Commission 
Merchants 


NEW ORLEANS 


IMPORTERS Wholesale 
JOBBERS Commission 


All Fruits in Season STORAGE FOR 
FIFTY CARS 


129 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


CONSIGNMENTS 


Are solicited, all your shipments 
receiving our personal attention 


The Acknowledged Fancy 
Fruit House of New Orleans 
yueM NOA 2esnoy 
aul 


Spitzenbergs @ Newtowns 


From the 


Hood River Valley, 
Oregon 


Took the first prize on carload entry at 
the Third National Apple Show, Spokane, 
Washington, and Chicago, Illinois, 1910. 

The Spitzenberg car scored, out of a 
possible 1,000 points, 997. The Newtown 
car, out of a possible 990 points, scored 
988. 

The Spitzenberg carload also won the 
championship carload prize at this show. 


Can You Beat It? 


We have got land improved and unim- 
proved that is growing such fruit that can 
grow it. 

We are agents for the Mount Hood 
Railroad Company’s logged off lands in 
Upper a River Valley. Many started 
in a small way; today they are independ- : 
ent. You can begin today. It pays to W - < Baker & Co! @| an Hood River 
see us. Send today for large list of Hood Oregon 
River orchard land, improved and unim- 
proved, and handsome illustrated booklet. The oldest real estate firm in Hlood River. Best apple land our specialty 


The above picture shows a Prize-winning exhibit of Upper Hood River Valley apples at the 
Hood River Apple Show 
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320 Acre Planted Apple Orchard 


FROM ONE TO FOUR YEAR OLD, (STANDARD VARIETIES) 


At $400 to $500 Per Acre 


Can be bought in five, ten or any size tract. Located in the Upper Hood River Valley. Have small or large tracts of 
improved and unimproved property in the lower and upper valley. Have also ten acres of bearing orchard for sale, 
located in center of Hood River Lower Valley. 


For Full Information Address 


G. D. WOODWORTH ; HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


ARCADIA IRRIGATED ORCHARDS 


THE CENTER OF THE RICH WASHINGTON FRUIT BELT 


Arcadia is located twenty-two miles from Spokane, Washington. It’s a true fruit district—with every conceivable 
advantage for making money in the fruit business. 

Rich soil, gravity irrigation system, excellent railroad facilities, ideal climate. 

Our Plan—We plant, cultivate, irrigate and care for your orchard for four years; we pay your taxes for five years. 
You can remain where you are while we bring your orchard into bearing. 

Arcadia is the largest irrigation project in the West. Prices advance January ist, 1911, so it will pay you to investi- 
gate Arcadia now. Ask for literature. 


ARCADIA ORCHARDS COMPANY 


HY DE BLOCK SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


“THE LAND WHERE THE RAIN AND SUNSHINE MEET” 


LYLE, WASHINGTON 


THE FIRST PRIZE for the best district display of non- 
irrigated apples was awarded the LYLE exhibit at the 
SPOKANE NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, tg1o0. This speaks 
for itself. 

FOR BOOKLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


LYLE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


A YOUNG ORCHARD NEAR LYLE LYLE, WASHINGTON 


$1000 PER ACRE NET $1000 


This is not an unusual profit for producing apple orchards in Oregon. It 
is a perfectly possible profit for any man of persistence and common sense 
who will select land in a proven apple district in Oregon and develop it 
properly. If you are at all interested in fruit growing we advise you to 
investigate the Mosier Valley. This valley adjoins the famous Hood River 
Valley, and is properly a part of it, so far as the character of the soil and 
the quality of the fruit produced is concerned. We claim that the apples 
produced in Mosier Valley are second to none and that there is no section 
anywhere which offers the fruit grower a greater opportunity. Land in the 
Mosier Valley can be obtained for very low prices, and can be cleared with 
comparatively little effort. These lands can be made to increase in value 
from 100 to 500 per cent in two years by clearing and planting trees. We 
invite the most careful and critical inspection of Mosier Valley, confident of 
the outcome. For full particulars about this Valley address 


SECRETARY MOSIER VALLEY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


aso ate MOSIER, OREGON 
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The Bond of Confidence 


Reflects Upon Every Sale of Irrigated Land at 


OPPORTUNITY 


IN THE SPOKANE VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


A PRODUCING ORCHARD AT OPPORTUNITY, WASHINGTON 


OPPORTUNITY is three miles from Spokane, and offers you the greatest oppor- 
tunity of your lifetime. Here you can own an orchard in the best and nearest fruit 
district to Spokane and become independently wealthy in a short time. 


Now, we want to prove this to you. We want to put you in touch with people who 
are now making money at OPPORTUNITY, and they will tell you all about this 
wonderful fruit district. We have letters from them printed in our booklet. 


Now, LISTEN! OPPORTUNITY is a high class fruit district, with electric 
lights, telephone service, splendid irrigation system, railroad facilities of the best, 
and all other conveniences that you could desire. 


A great deal of money has been expended at OPPORTUNITY to make it the most 
ideal orchard district in the Northwest, and that’s why it is such a great success. 


Gls) Wishs, BOOMILIZ IT WOIVANG 


Modern Irrigation iene Wasa sou booklet 
and Land Company 


P. A. SUMMERLAND, General Sales Agent 


326 First Avenue Spokane, Washington 
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orchat tracts ROGUE River Valley 


OREGON ORCHARDS ARE THE MOST FAMOUS 
IN THE WORLD 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY IS THE BEST ORCHARD 
DISTRICT IN OREGON 


SOLID) ON SMONEIL, WOINIESUL AC 
OR ANNUAL PAYMENT PLAN 


The Rogue River Valley has made the apple king. It has 
won the national prizes at the greatest shows ever held in 
America. It has received the highest prices ever paid for fruit 
in the Jew York and London markets. It has been declared by 
government experts to be the most perfect fruit belt in the 
world, and has proven beyond the question of a doubt that it 
will be the most important fruit section in the entire country. 
The development of orchard tracts is very profitable. You can 
make $1,000 per annum on a five-acre tract while your orchard 
is coming into bearing. You can clear $5C(0 per acre when your orchard is developed. We will sell you a five-acre 
irrigated orchard tract in the very heart of this wonderful orchard country, with splendid railroad facilities, near the 
prosperous city of Medford, planted to standard varieties of apples or pears, at $350 per acre; $350 cash, balance cover- 
ing a period of four years. Orchards cared for during a period of five years or turned over at once to the purchaser. 

Let us tell you all about the glorious country of Southern Oregon and the wonderful orchards that have made this 
valley famous. Write for our literature. Our references: Bradstreets and R. G. Dun. 


ROGUELANDS, INC. 


FRED N. CUMMINGS, MANAGER 


ROGUELANDS IRRIGATED ORCHARD TRACTS 


MEDFORD, OREGON 


Cheap Hood River Apple Lands 


Arable tracts of first-class apple land can be bought for prices as low as $50.00 an acre, easy terms. 
We have good offers to make in Underwood, White Salmon and Lyle, the famous Columbia River non- 
irrigated districts. 

Unimproved land in Underwood $150.00 an acre, one mile from station on North Bank R. R.; red 
shot clay soil; no rock; light timber and brush; cost of clearing $50.00 to $80.00 an acre. Wonderful view 
of Mt. Hood and Columbia River Gorge. Improved bearing orchards, 5 to 40 acres. 


JOHN LELAND HENDERSON, Inc. 


Portland Office: : 
J. L. Henderson, 600 Chamber of Commerce. Hood River, Oregon 


HOW YOU CAN SECURE AN ORCHARD 
THAT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF > 


These orchards are located in the deep volcanic ash fruit soil of the great Columbia River Basin, less 
than 100 miles from Portland, Oregon, near Mount Hood and the famous Hood River Valley, with railroad 
depot on the property. : 

If you are interested, and have a little money, write, today, for full information in regard to this oppor- 
tunity, the like of which you will not have again soon, and for “How I Can Secure an Orchard That Will 
Pay for Itself.” 


DUFUR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


g1 Third Street PORTLAND, OREGON 
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OKANOGAN 


IRRIGATION AND 
IMPROVEMENT CoO. 


Capital Stock, $500,000 
Project in the very heart of the justly famous fruit 
belt of Okanogan County, Washington. 


Over 15,000 acres of irrigated land below the high 
line ditches of this Company. 


Ten thousand acres of land now under contract, and 
as much more available for irrigation. 


Two thousand square miles of water shed on mountain 
streams furnish an abundant supply of water. 


Reservoirs with storage capacity for twice as much water 
as needed for reserve supply in seasons of possible drouth. 


JANA iit 


No Better Fruit Land 
in the 
State of Washington 


A small block of stock for 
sale at $75 per share, par 
value $100. Details of plan 
to furnish choice fruit land 
with perpetual water right 
for less than $100 per acre 
will be furnished on appli- 
cation to the Spokane office 
One ene Company, = ca 8 
Paulsen Building. 


Read descriptive article else- 
where in this issue of 
“Better Fruit” 


UNDERWOOD © 


The Gateway to the Famous White Salmon Valley 


If you want a strictly first-class location for growing high- Xe Su 


grade fruit, close to the river and railroad, within sight of 
the town af Hood River, with the best of everything in the 


way of shipping and social advantages, call on or write 


W. F. CASH, UNDERWOOD, WASHINGT 


GOOMYION/) 


MM 


O S24 


N 
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Fruit Lands, Orchards and Raw Lands 


Y. EDWARDS & CO. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Our Specialties : 


Get our literature and list ot orchards 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 
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ASHLAND DISTRICT 


of the 


ROGUE RIVER 
VALLEY 


Orchards near the City of Ash- 
land, Oregon, hold the highest rec- 
ords for productiveness per acre, 
in comparison with all the other 
orchard localities of similar size. 

A booklet descriptive of the many 
resources of this city and the sur- 
rounding country will be sent free 
on applying to the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Ashland Commercial 
Club, Ashland, Oregon. 
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| ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 


Best medium climate in the United States 
Best values for the least money ~ 


THE 25-ACRE TRACT of which this picture shows a portion is now four years old. Elegant 
Spitzenberg and Newtown Pippin trees, some of which are from ten to twelve feet high, showing a 
body five inches in diameter. Also contains about 2% acres of the best one-year-old commercial pears. 
This is close to the beautiful Rogue River, which affords elegant fishing and boating. Entire tract is 
deep, free, river bottom loam soil, along a level county road, only about four miles from town, in the 
best bearing orchard district. This is the BEST YOUNG COMMERCIAL ORCHARD ON THE 

RKET here. Can be bought for a short time, either as a whole or divided, at $500 PER ACRE, 
on reasonable terms. If you want it you will have to hurry. 

Also have a choice list of other tracts of all descriptions. 

Elegant prospects for much additional railroad development here this season. 


For full information regarding this and other tracts, write or call on 


Three-year-old Spitzenberg in Rogue River A. N. PARSONS, Grants Pass, Oregon 


Valley References by permission: 


First National Bank, Grants Pass Banking & Trust Company. 


PEACHES PRUNES 


AAI IES 
THE LAND OF 


WHITE SALMON VALLEY crrostnrry 


Located across the Columbia River from Hood River, Oregon, the White Salmon Valley offers 

the greatest opportunities of any land on earth to fruit growers. 
WHERE APPLES, CHERRIES, PEACHES, PEARS, PRUNES AND STRAWBERRIES 
GROW TO PERFECTION 

A few dollars invested in fruit land today will return to you in a very few years sixty-fold. 
The SOIL, CLIMATE, WATER and SCENERY are unsurpassed by that of any country. 

We have bargains in orchard lands in and near White Salmon, also large and small bodies of 
timber land, cheap. WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER AND PRICES 


ESTES REALTY & INVESTMENT CoO. 
CHERRIES 


SOYAANAZLIdS 


White Salmon, Washington 


JONATHANS NEWTOWNS 


SdVSHNIM 


“BERRIES STRAWBERRIES 


‘OREGO 


IS THE PLAGit 
FOR ME” 


That’s what you'll say when you learn : 
specifically just what opportunities | 
Oregon can offer you in your own Line 


PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB 
Portland, Oregon 


Send me specific information about what Oregon has to offer 


© Apple Orcharding O Hotels c A | 
© Pear Orcharding © Resorts OU CMON EVO 
© Peach Orcharding O Schools The Portland Commercial Club will lend you all the 
: : assistance within its power to make you thoroughly | 

© Prune Orcharding O Railroads acquainted with the possibilities Cres en offers ued in your | 
; nee own line. It will tell you specifically what inducements | 

O Live Stock Raising O Towns different sections of the state are offering. | 
© Poultry Raising O Mining In manufacturing—in dairying—in agriculture—in fruit | 


© Truck Farming 
© Walnut Culture 
O Wheat Growing 


O Manufacturing 
O Water Power 
@) Merchandising 


raising—and all other lines, Oregon offers splendid oppor- 
tunity for great and successful achievement. 


Take out your lead pencil or pen—look down the list 
of industries, and in the little circle opposite the business 
that interests you most, make a mark, clip out the list and 
mail it in. In return you will receive valuable and specific 


O Dairying O Berry Growing information regarding those sections of Oregon peculiarly 

O)Piaiber adapted to your special line. Write a personal letter. Ask 
questions that come into your mind. They will all be 
answered fully and comprehensively. Check the list now 

INT onan acceso rare while you have it in mind. 

Spree tae ea aa a Ma aaa es arene soeeeeecee set 5 
Portland Commercial Club 

FRE OV Be Saree a aa a SN od Dea a eee tea 

eee ee Portland, Oregon 
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Sta NIST FARES 


FROM THE MIDDLE AND EASTERN PORTIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA TO 


Oregon, Washington 


and all the Northwest will prevail Daily 


March toth to April roth 


OVER THE 


Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. 


AND CONNECTIONS, THE 


Oregon Short Line, Union Pacific and 
Chicago & North-Western 


THE SAFE LINE— PROTECTED BY AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNAL 


FROM 
Chicagorate 93.00 Kansas City. . . . $25.00 
Sie LOS oe oo SALUD) Stybauley se =)... =, 29.00 
Omaha Shy te Owe an shag ys 25.00 and from other cities correspondingly low 


You Can PREPAY Fares—The Colonist fares are westbound only, but 
if you have relatives or friends or employes in the East whom you desire 
to bring to this state you can deposit the value of the fare with your local 
railroad agent, and an order for a ticket will be telegraphed to any address 
desired. 


Let the WORLD know of our vast resources and splendid opportunities 
for Home Building. Call on the undersigned for good instructive printed 
matter to send East, or give him the addresses of those to whom you would 
like to have such matter sent. 


WM. McMURRAY, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 
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WHITE SALMON VALLEY 


NON -IRRIGATED 


Having direct water TRANSPORTATION, after the Panama Canal is built, it is estimated that White 
Salmon and Hood River Newtowns can be put on the English market for 85 cents a box. 


At the Third National Apple Show, where four carloads scored higher than the highest car last 
year, Hood River won Grand Championship Prize on Spitzenbergs and first prize on Yellow New- 
town car. Two years in succession Spitzenbergs have won this prize. These two apples, Spitzen- 
bergs and Newtowns are our specialties. 


White Salmon, being just across the Columbia from Hood River, belongs to this world famous 
apple section of the Cascade Highlands. 


Other places of the Northwest are also profitable for orchards, but in these highlands is the 
place to live and enthuse, as well as to make money. 


White Salmon, being a comparatively new orchard section (opened by the recent construction 
of the North Bank R. R.), there are great opportunities for investment. 


Development League 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 


White Salmon Orchard Lands= Special This Month 


709—20 acres 2% miles from White Salmon; 12 acres in year-old Spitzenberg and Yellow Newtown 
apples; 3 acres in strawberries planted between the apple trees; house, barn and good well; fine view 
of Mount Hood and the Columbia River. Price this month, only $6,500; $2,500 cash, balance 5 years 
at 8 per cent, or 5 per cent discount for all cash. | 

712—80 acres 7 miles north of White Salmon, 3% miles of White Salmon River. A snap at only $3,000; 
$1,000 cash, balance 5 years, 8 per cent. 

715—8o acres 9% miles from White Salmon, % mile of White Salmon River, 1% miles of Husum. Only | 
$50 per acre; half cash, balance 5 years, 8 per cent. | 

710—8o acres joining the above, forming a square 160 acres, at same price and terms. 


a es H. WwW. DAY REALTY oo White Salmon, Washington 


(Successors to White Salmon Realty Co.) | 


Choice Fruit Land Our Spectalty es es oe ae 


We have DRY GOODS | 


fine improved and unimproved fruit land SHOES, CLOTHING 
on casy payment plan—we can We are offering some extra 
specials in our Clothing De- 
supply your wants partment. Ask to see them. 


Try a pair of American Lady 
; : d $3.50 Shoes, or A i 
R. FIELD & CO. White Salmon, Washington pate ete os eee 


Gentleman $3.50 and $4 Shoes 
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KIMBALL 
PrraryAlTOR 


Great Weeds and Ferns Exterminator 


Ninety Per Cent 


Hood River Orchardists Send for 


Use : : Illustrated Descriptive 


This Machine Booklet 


Hood River, Oregon, February 26, 1910 


Mr. W. A. Johnston, 
The Dalles, Oregon 
Dear Sir: Iuse three “Kimball Cultivators” in my orchard. 
There is nothing better as a weeder, dust mulcher, or to stir 
the soil. 
Yours truly, 


E. H. Shepard, Editor «Bezter Fruit” 


W.A. JOHNSTON, Manufacturer 


Office and Factory, 811 East Second Street, The Dalles, Oregon 


Long Distance Phone, Main 3671 
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SCOTT-MUNSELL IMPLEMENT CO. 


321-329 East Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon 1018-1020 Sprague Avenue, Spokane, Washington 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Dehicles and Implements 


Carry large assortment of best styles of earth-working tools; also haying and harvesting machinery; also 
wagons for fruit delivery and for teaming; also driving vehicles for business and for pleasure uses. 


WE RECOMMEND TO FRUIT GROWERS THIS WAGON NO. 120 
MADE BY FREMONT CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bodies Uses the 
42 ae celebrated 
wide. “Fitch Gear’’ 
Have drop “Short Turn” 
end gate with 
with chains. high wheels 
Hang low wide body 
on duplex hung low. 
springs. 


Sizes: 1%-inch, 1%4-inch, 13-inch and 1%4-inch axles. Bodies: 7-foot, 8-foot, 9-foot, 10-foot ; 42 inches wide 


THE NAME OF MAKERS IS GUARANTEE OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


YAKIMA COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 
UNION 


North Yakima, Washington 
C. R. Paddock, Manager 


Have YourOwn 
Weather Bureau 


Get a Cedarborg Frost Alarm and be sure 
and to get your frost warning in time. Write 
and let us tell you how to save money by 
getting your order in before the rush. 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums, Prunes, Apricots, Grapes 
and Cantaloupes 


Mixed carloads start about 
July 20. Straight carloads in 
season. Our fruit is the very 
best grade; pack guaranteed 


The 
Cederborg Engineering Co. 


808 Twentieth Street, Denver, Colorado 


We use Revised Economy Code 


meow POWER DRAG SAW exc: 


SPACE FOR 
Saves money and backache. Weighs only 1,600 


pounds, with 4-horsepower Waterloo engine, CUT OF OUR 
water-cooled. Can be operated by one man. IMPROVED 
aoe itSelt forward and backward, up hill or POWER SPRAYER 
own hill; lots of power and some to spare. 
Uses only 4 gallons distillate per day, which costs 
8% cents per gallon. Get our descriptive cata- 
logue and prices. WRITE 
FOR 


ie CORDS SECRED Reierson Machinery Company aes 
IN ONE DAY PORTLAND, OREGON s 
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HOOD RIVER 


THE MODERN GARDEN OF HESPERIDES 


“Within the Shadow of Mighty Mount Hood”’ 


‘‘Where the rain and sunshine meet.” ‘There grow the finest and 
most delicious apples in all the wide, wide world. Every apple 
picked by hand and packed in the most scientific manner under 
the direct and personal inspection of the Board of Directors of the 


Ip IP RIVER 


APPLE GROWERS’ UNION 


We take pleasure in advising the trade that for the third consecu- 

tive time practically the entire crop of this noted valley has been 

purchased by us, consisting of the noble NEWTOWN PIPPIN, 

the delicious SPITZENBERG, the magnificent GOLDEN 

ORTLEY and such other varieties as grow to perfection only in 
the Hood River Valley. 


Steinhardt & Kelly 


NEW YORK 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE OPERATORS IN HIGH CLASS FRUITS IN THE WORLD 
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Hood River City Investments 


100x100 On Oak Street, with good buildings, rental income $110 per month, only 
$16,000. Liberal terms. 


100x200 On Cascade Avenue, consisting of four good lots and frame house. This will 
double in value within two years. $7,000. Good terms. 


Combination Orchard and Hay Ranch—175 acres. 20 acres in orchard from two to 
fourteen years old, 70 acres in hay produced 100 tons in 1910, balance of land uncleared. 
Large house and barns, 50 inches irrigating water, all haymaking machinery, near stores 
and school. $35,000. Very liberal terms. Big money to be made on this property. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO BUY A HOME 


OR BUSINESS PROPERTY IN HOOD RIVER 
THERE IS SURE TO BE A BIG ADVANCE IN PRICES 


SEE OUR LIST OF ORCHARDS 


J. H. HEILBRONNER & CO. 


THE RELIABLE DEALERS 
HEILBRONNER BUILDING HOOD RIVER, OREGON | 


Properties that will be worth10to20~ morenextSpring | 


to-acre block of solid orchard, located 214 miles from town, on main county road. All Newtowns and 
Spitzenbergs, 5 years old, and in the very best of condition, having had a few apples last year. There 
is not a better orchard on the West Side—nothing to compare with it at the price of $12,000. $5,000 
cash, balance 7% interest. 


15 acres 6% miles from Hood River; near railway station, school and church; all set to Newtowns 
and Spitzenbergs, as follows: 5 acres 7 years old, 3 acres 6, 1% acres 4 and 4¥% acres 3 years old. Trees 
in AI condition; picked 1,120 boxes of apples this year. Three acres of strawberries between trees. Old 
house, good barn. This tract is one of the best buys in the Hood River Valley at the price of $14,000. 
$5,000 cash, balance on or before five years at 7%. 


103 acres on edge of Willow Flat District; heavy red shot soil, south and east slope, with good 
drainage; 20 acres under cultivation; Io acres set to young Newtowns and Spitzenbergs; 8 acres prac-. 
tically cleared, balance of place fir and oak timber. Small house and barn. The price is way below the 
market at $14,000. $3,500 cash, balance on or before seven years at 7%. 


20 acres 7% miles southeast of Hood River; red shot soil, good drainage, and all under the ditch; 
4 acres in Spitzenbergs and Newtowns one year old; 12 acres slashed and burned, balance in fir. Price 
$5,000 ; $2,000 cash, balance on or before five years at 7%. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING HOOD RIVER WRITE 


DEVLIN & FIREBAUGH 


THE LEADING DEALERS 
Swetland Building, Portland, Oregon Hotel Oregon Building, Hood River, Oregon 


| 
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A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST 
OF MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE FRUIT GROWING AND MARKETING 


STRAWBERRIES GROWN IN ORCHARD PROFITABLE 


URING a recent trip through the 

orchards of the Intermountain 

and Pacific Coast states, the pres- 
ent writer was struck by the failure of 
the orchardists, in many instances, to 
utilize the spaces between the rows of 
young orchard trees by the growing of 
some profitable crop. It occurred to me 
then that this must be due to the fact 
that the orchardists in this region were 
unfamiliar with what is going on in so 
many orchards in other sections of the 
country now being opened up to the pro- 
duction of fruit in large areas. For 
instance, on a recent trip through the 
orchards of the Pecos Valley of New 
Mexico we had excellent opportunity to 
learn, from the practical results secured 
there, of the high value of this method 
of utilizing these vacant spaces during 
the years when the orchards are coming 
into bearing. Not only did we learn from 
the orchardists that the practice was 
profitable, but we had opportunity to 
compare the trees in orchards where cul- 
tivated crops were grown with those 
where no crops were grown between the 


trees, and were agreeably surprised to 
note how much farther advanced and in 
how much better condition were the 
trees in those orchards where 
subsidiary crops were grown 
between the rows. We were 


especially struck by orchards 
in which strawberries were 
grown, because, as the straw- 
berry requires frequent culti- 
vation, we could see the trees 
had responded directly to that 
treatment, and were far and 
away in advance of the trees 
in nearby orchards—trees that 
had been set at the same time, 
in the same character of soil, 
and excepting for the fact 
that crops had been grown 
between the rows in one 
orchard, whereas none had 
been grown in the neighbor- 
ing orchards, the same condi- 
tions throughout prevailed. 


I also visited a Northern 
Michigan orchard last sum- 
mer whose owner advised us 
that he was more than paying 
expenses while his trees were 
coming into bearing through 


BY W.H BURKE, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


demand for high grade strawberries, both 
locally and in far distant markets, the 
growers of the Pacific Coast and Inter- 
mountain states would find this method 
of utilizing the vacant spaces between the 
rows of trees a source of real profit. 
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As to the methods to be employed 
this line of work, we would suggest that 
from three to five rows of strawberries 
may be grown during the early stages of 
the orchard’s development, depending, of 
course, upon the width apart at which 
the trees are set. Where approximately 
fifty trees are set to the acre at least two 
crops could be grown from five rows of 
plants during the earlier stages of the 
orchard’s growth. As the trees spread 
their foliage the number of rows would 
become fewer, of course. 

As to soil, the same conditions in this 
respect that will develop fine orchard 
trees will also grow fine crops of straw- 
berries. In regions where irrigation is 
practiced the same rules would apply in 
that respect, excepting that we should 
advise a sparing use of water, as the 
tendency of the excessive use of water 
is to make the fruit flabby and tasteless. 

As to plant-food conditions that are 
best calculated for the successful pro- 
duction of high-grade fruits, I would say 
that the principal elements should be 
present in the soil in about the following 
proportion: Nitrogen 3%, potassium 9% 
and phosphorus 7%. Any soil that con- 
tains these elements in anything like 


the growing of strawberries. 
We receive letters from all 
over the country confirming 
our observation in these direc- 
tions, and we are very con- 
fident that with the growing 


growing immediately after they reach the purchaser. 
Kellogg (Three Rivers, Michigan) plants the most vigorous and productive grown. 


Please note in the foreground how evenly the mulching is spread over the plants. 
and thawing during the winter and early spring months, and keeps the plants strong and vigorous, so that they start 
The mulching plays a very important part in making the R. M. 
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SPREADING THE MULCHING OVER THE PLANTS 


This protects the plants from freezing 


The strawberry grower will find 


mulching to be equally important to his success. 
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MARKING OUT THE ROWS FOR STRAWBERRY 


FIELDS 


these proportions will yield, where the 
plants receive proper cultural treatment, 
very large crops of strawberries. 

One of the first elements of success in 
strawberry growing as well as in orchard- 
ing or any other line of horticultural 
production, is the quality of the plants 
set out. We are given a striking illus- 
tration of the possibilities of strawberries 
where thoroughbred strawberry plants 
and perfect cultural methods have gone 
hand in hand in your great State of Ore- 
gon. On pages 46 and 48 of the “Tenth 
Biennial Report of the Oregon Board of 
Horticulture” is a report of results 
secured by H. B. Steward, postmaster 
at Myrtle Point, Oregon. Mr. Steward 
is a believer in thoroughbred straw- 
berries, and the plants from which the 
results related here were secured were 
of the thoroughbred quality. It is also 
evident that Mr. Steward believes in 


Michigan. 


BETTER FRUIT 


thoroughbred cultural meth- 


ods, and also in the same 
high order in packing his 
fruit for market. However, 


we would better quote from 
the report, aS we are sure it 
will be most encouraging to 
soil tillers in your own and 
neighboring states. The re- 
port says: 

“Mr. Steward is an expert 
strawberry grower. The land 
devoted to his strawberries is 
located on a high hill, with 
red loam soil, overlooking 
Myrtle Point and the Coquille 
River Valley. Mr. Steward’s 
success with the strawberry 
at this point has been great, 
and the profits he has been 
able to realize from an acre 
make an object lesson for 
Coos County that will be a source 
of great future wealth to the peo- 
ple of that locality if they emulate 
the example he has set for them. 
When railroad connections are had with 
interior markets the demand for such fine 
strawberries as are grown by Mr. Stew- 
ard will be, for many years, greater than 
they can supply. Myr. Steward assures 
me that off his three and one-half acres 
of the Magoon, Glen Mary and August 
Luther varieties he -has been able to 
realize, net, $1,600 per acre. To many 
strawberry growers in less favored sec- 
tions than Coos County, I know, $1,600 
profit per acre will be taken as a real 
estate story, told for booming purposes, 
but it should be known that Mr. Stew- 
ard’s strawberries begin ripening May 
15th, and continue to bloom and mature 
their fruit to October 15th, enabling the 
grower to gather ripe berries every day 
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HAULING THE MULCHING ON THE FARM 
Irom eight to sixteen teams are used to bring the straw from the country to the R. M. Kellogg Farms, Three Rivers, 


The horses and wagons go astride the rows and the straw is thrown off in piles ready for the men with 
forks, who scatter it evenly over the plants to a depth of three or four inches. 


more than pays for itself. 


Great as is the cost of this work, it 


March 


NEW RUNNER CUTTER WITH HANDLE 


Manufactured by R. M. Kellogg Company 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


between the dates mentioned, getting as 
much as four crops, as compared with 
less favored sections during the year, and 
the profits he assures me he gets are, I 
know, facts. Mr. Steward’s soil being 
very rich and congenial to the growth of 
the strawberry, and the moisture-laden 
air, drifting over the land daily and con- 
densing at night in heavy dew, keeps the 
vines strong and vigorous during the 
bearing season, which, with his skill as a 
grower, are the secrets of his profits and 
success. Mr. Steward won the prize 
offered by the strawberry king of the 
United States, R. M. Kellogg, of Three 
Rivers, Michigan. The prize was for the 
best crate of strawberries grown in the 
United States. Mr. Steward’s prize win- 
ning crate contained twenty- 
four quart cups and averaged 
thirteen strawberries to the 
cup, uniform in size and per- 
fect in color.” 

What Mr. Steward has ac- 
complished may be done by 
others, and no matter how 
many engage in the work the 
market will take all of the 
first-class strawberries which 
are offered. The strawberry 
is peculiar in that the public 
never tires of them, and the 
more the public gets of them 
the more it seems to require. 
In the larger markets of the 
country, where a carload was 
shipped in ten years ago, the 
strawberry now comes in by 
the trainload, and the people 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
enjoy the Hood River prod- 
uct just as much as do the 
dwellers in Portland, Tacoma 
and Seattle. 

Perhaps it may be well to 
briefly outline here some of 
the more salient points in 
strawberry culture for the 
benefit of those who never 
have grown this delicious 
fruit. It must be remembered 
at the outset that the question 
of sex in strawberry plarts is 


JQ) TET 
one of the greatest importance. The 
bisexual plant has both anthers and 


pistils, and will therefore pollenize itself, 
although experiments made on our farms 
indicate that even bisexuals will be more 
perfectly fertilized when set near other 
bisexuals of the same season. The pistil- 
late varieties have no anthers—make no 
pollen—and, therefore, will yield no fruit 
except when properly mated with bisex- 
uals. The fact that the pistillate exhausts 
none of its vitality in pollen production, 
and, therefore, is enabled to develop to 
the full its fruiting powers, makes the 
pistillate, as a rule, a heavier yielder than 
the bisexual. However, in setting pistil- 
lates it is absolutely necessary that they 
shall be set near enough to bisexuals of 
the same blooming period to insure per- 
fect pollenization. The grower may 
place one row of pistillates between 
flanking rows of bisexuals, or two rows 
or three rows of pistillates, as the pollen 
will carry readily over three rows of 
pistillate from the flanking rows of bisex- 
uals. One excellent plan is to set plants 
in the following order: Row one, early 
bisexual; rows two, three and four. 
medium pistillate; row five, late bisexual. 
In this way the bloom of the early 
bisexual will fertilize the earliest bloom 
of the medium pistillate, and the late 
bisexual will do the same for the latest 
bloom of the medium variety. 

Having selected the plants, the grower 
will proceed to get his soil in condition. 
Over a large portion of the country—and 
we believe this is likely to be true of the 
Pacific Coast and the Intermountain 
states as well as in the states east of the 
Missouri—the very best preparation for 


strawberries is a liberal coating of barn-— 


yard manure, spread over the land at any 
time previous to plowing. The strawy 
part of the manure adds humus to the 
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Warfield 
plant 
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April 7, 1910 


the soil, as shown here. 


soil, and the plant-food elements con- 
tained in the other portions of the fer- 
tilizer will supply the needs in that direc- 
tion. Do not plow too deeply, but deep 
enough for a soft, friable place for the 
roots of the plants to develop in. Just 
as soon as the plants are in the ground 
cultivation should begin, and the plants 
should be cultivated once every ten days 
during the first season, and in case of 
rainfall they should be cultivated just as 
soon after the rain as possible, or as soon 
as the soil will crumble in the hand. 
Cultivation performs very many valuable 
functions. It prevents the formation of 
crust; it creates and maintains a blanket 
of dust over the surface of the ground, 
which aids in holding moisture in the soil 
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PLANT SHOWING HOW TO REMOVE BLOSSOMS 
When setting your plants see that the crown stands above 
About two weeks after the plants 
are set they will start-sending out fruit stems. 
the buds begin to open pinch or cut off as shown by the 
dotted lines in the illustration. 


Photo 


April 7, 1910 


As soon as 


Don’t let a blossom fruit. 


and in preserving a normal degree of 
temperature; it supplies bacteria with the 
necessary quantities of air; it destroys 
weed seeds while in the germinating 
stage; it mixes the fertilizer with the 
soil, so that the bacterial germs may 
work up the fertilizer into more readily 
available forms of plant food; it keeps 
the strawberry runners from overflowing 
into the spaces between the rows. And, 
as we have pointed out above, in the 
case of the orchards it actually aids in 

the development of the orchard trees. 
Very soon after the plants start grow- 
ing they will begin to put forth runner 
plants. In the orchard we should favor 
the single-hedge row. Under this sys- 
tem only two runners are permitted to 
develop, and these are layered 
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SPRAYING 


+ in line with the mother plant 
in the rows. Where this plan 
is followed the rows should 
be thirty-six inches apart and 
the plants set twenty-four 
inches apart inthe row. After 
the two strong runner plants 
have been formed all addi- 
tional runner plants should 
be promptly pinched off, so 
that the mother plant may 
proceed in the development 
of a powerful fruiting system 
without further exhaustion in 
production of runner plants. 
Then there are the blossoms 
which also must be removed 
the first season, so that seed 
exhaustion shall not weaken 
the fruiting power. of the 
mother plant. Never permit 
a blossom to mature during 
the season in which the plant 
is set. The next season, how- 
ever, every blossom should 
be encouraged to develop a 
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OUR SPRAYING MACHINES AT WORK 


The R. M. Kellogg Company’s (Three Rivers, Michigan) thoroughbred plants are kept continually coated with bordeaux 
mixture and arsenates during the entire growing season, which guarantees the plants to be perfectly free from insects 
An Idaho state inspector recently ordered a fruit farmer to destroy all the nursery stock which 
he had just set out on a twenty-acre tract because everything he had set was diseased. 
such disease when you purchase R. M. Kellogg Company’s pure-bred plants is worth many times what you pay for the 


and fungous diseases. 


plants, and you cannot afford to take the risk of possible loss. 


The insurance you have against 


big red, ripe strawberry. 
Whether the grower lives 
in a region of frosts or not, 
he should mulch his plants 
with straw or coarse hay. 
Where frosts are severe the 
mulching should be applied 
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immediately after the first heavy freeze 
occurs. Where there is no frost, or very 
light frost, the mulching over the plants 
need not be followed, but the spaces 
between the rows should be covered 


after the last cultivation. The impor- 
tance of mulching cannot be overesti- 
mated. In the colder latitudes mulching 
prevents freezing and thawing; freezing 
and thawing cause alternate contraction 
and expansion of the soil, and this results 
in the straining and breaking of the roots 
‘of the plants, which, of course, greatly 
affects fruit production. Mulching retains 
moisture in the soil, and, where the sun 
shines hot, protects the roots from injury. 
But to the grower of strawberries for 
market, if there were no other advantage ; 


than that the mulching insures clean, repay all trouble and expense one must 
bright berries, this of itself would amply go to in doing this feature of the work. 


PROPERLY PRUNED PLAN’ 
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WARFIELD PLANT PHOTOGRAPHED SEPTEMBER 
7, 1910, SHOWING SAME PLANT AFTER 
FIVE MONTHS’ GROWTH 
Grown by R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Michigan 


AN R. M. KELLOGG COM- 
PANY THOROUGHBRED 
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BEFORE PRUNING 


DUNLAP PLANT PHOTOGRAPHED SEPTEMBER 7, 


1910, SHOWING SAME PLANT AFTER 
FIVE MONTHS’ GROWTH 
Grown by R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Michigan 


LAYERING RUNNER PLANTS 


Just as soon as the young plants are 
formed, draw soil or lay a small 
stone on the runner cord just back 
of the node, or young plant. This 
holds it in place and encourages the 
roots to take immediate hold upon 
the soil, thus relieving the strain on 
jthe mother plant, and at the same 
time it develops a stronger runner 
plant. It also fixes the plant just 
where you wish it to be in the row. 


The grower who fails to supply. clean 
fruit, free from grit and sand, fails at 
the crucial point in his work, and need 
never expect to command high prices 
for his product. Another advantage of 
mulching will be found at the fruiting 
season, when the mulching keeps down 
the weeds and makes cultivation unneces- 
sary at the period when cultivation may, 
if practiced too often, be actually dis- 
couraging to the development of large 
crops of fruit. Wherever cultivation is 
necessary in the fruit-growing season— 
indeed, only when the grower sees that 
weeds threaten serious injury should cul- 
tivation be done—then the thing to do is 
to part the mulching in the middle of 
the row, cultivate thoroughly and then 
replace the mulching over the culti- 
vated soil. 

If the growers of the Pacific Coast and 
Intermountain states will adopt this 
system, which is becoming so general 
throughout other sections of the country, 
and will follow the simple rules here indi_ 
cated they may with confidence count 
upon years of profit where otherwise 
there would be years of waiting, repre- 
senting large outlays for the running 
expenses; and in every other way will 
their work be more Satisfying. 

The growing interest in strawberry 
production throughout your great region 
has led the R. M. Kellogg Company to 
establish a branch nursery a few miles 
south of the City of Portland, Oregon, 
and this year the company will ship to 
its Pacific Coast customers several hun- 
dred thousand plants. Next year the 
nursery will be in full swing, and those in 
the Pacific Coast region who prefer to 
secure their plants grown nearer home 
will enjoy at once this great advantage, 
and also will have the satisfaction that 
they come from growing fruit from the 
Kellogg strain of plants. In many sec- 
tions of the Coast country, where plant- 
ing may begin in February and March, 
the company will be able to furnish the 
plants at the desired seasons. From 
the encouragement already received the 
future of the Pacific Coast branch would 
seem to be completely assured, many of 
the more prominent strawberry growers 
having already expressed themselves as 
being highly pleased with this move on 
the part of this great strawberry breed- 
ing firm, and have extended them a 
hearty welcome to this great North- 
western commonwealth. 
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SPRAYING FOR CURCULIO AND CODLING MOTH 


BY ESTES P. TAYLOR, MISSOURI STATE FRUIT EXPERIMENT STATION, MOUNTAIN GROVE MISSOURI. 


N the table accompanying this arti- 

cle is shown in detail the actual 

cost of material and application per 
tree in plat 2, which was sprayed three 
times at dates as indicated before. The 
actual cost is also expressed in terms 
of cost per acre on a basis of sixty-five 
trees per acre. The first application was 
one of arsenate of lead with the addition 
of a weak bordeaux mixture, and the 
two following sprays were of arsenate 
of lead alone: 

It will be seen that the first spray, 
when a coarse nozzle was used and the 
trees drenched, 
more liquid than the two following ones. 
At the first application the average cost 
per tree for material was 4.9 cents, or 
$3.19 per acre. The cost of material and 
labor per tree was. 8.76 cents, which 
brought the combined cost of the treat- 
ment to $5.70 per acre. For the second 
application, when a mist spray was used, 
and less material applied, the combined 
cost of material and labor was $2.63 per 
acre, or only about one-half the expense 
of the first spray. The total cost of the 
third application was $2.64 peracre. This 
brought the total expense of the three 
sprays in plat 2 to a trifle less than 17 
cents per tree, or $10.97 per acre. 

A comparison of this cost of spraying, 
with the direct profit secured, is of inter- 
est at this time. As stated, many of the 
Ingram trees in this plat were much 
undersized for their age, and the yield 
was correspondingly light. Some were 


overcrowded so much that the fruit was 


undersized, while others bore only a few 
apples; the latter, however, requiring 
their full quota of spray. The average 
yield of picked fruit in this plat for the 
trees bearing fruit was a trifle under two 
bushels per tree, which, at sixty-five 
trees per acre, yielded 130 bushels per 
acre. 77.9% of these were No. 1, which, 


PROPER METITOD OF 


First make a furrow or V-shaped trench in the shade. 
the top of the trench, as shown in Figure 1, allowing the tips of 
trench, then with a knife cut the strings that bind the bunches 
careful the roots are well spread, so the soil will come in contact uniformly with all the roots. 
pressing the soil firmly against the roots as you fill it in. 


required a great deal: 


HEELING-IN 


at $1.32 per bushel, brought $133.72 per 
acre. The balance, at 66 cents per 
bushel, brought $18.94, or a total of 
$152.66 per acre gross. As shown in 
Table VII, the financial returns for the 
crop in plat 2 were exactly doubled by 
reason of the sprays given. After deduct- 
ing $10.97 per acre as the cost of the 
spraying, a net cash profit by virtue of 
was secured. This means that 
for every dollar expended for 
spraying after the plan followed 
in plat 2 seven dollars was saved 
in the price secured for the fruit. 
These results were secured upon 
trees which bore but two bushels 
of fruit per tree. Upon larger 
trees yielding heavily it is not 
unlikely that the profit from 
such spraying would have ex- 
ceeded the cost of the spraying 
ten or twenty fold. The profits 
accruing in this instance, though 
yield of the trees was so light, 


was found to be sufficient upon v W. 
Secretary and Treasurer of 


R. M. Kellogg Company 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


a twenty-acre tract in one year 
to pay for a $300 gasoline power 
spray outfit and leave more than 
a thousand dollars clear gain besides. 
Upon orchards bearing as much as 500 
bushels per acre of high priced fruit the 
ratio of profit from such a scheme of 
treatment would make this estimate seem 
inaccurate from its conservativeness. 
So much has been written about the 
relation of codling moth spraying and 
the calyx cup that it is probable that 
most fruit growers are already aware of 
its importance. Since a very high per 
cent of the codling moth worms enter 
the apples at the blossom end it is 
highly important that the calyx be filled 
with spray so that the worm may be 
poisoned as it takes its first meal. But 
since only about a week elapses between 
variety may be lengthened to ten days. 


Copyrighted 1910 by R. M. Kellogg Company 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Set the bunches in the trench 


Should weather conditions indicate freezing, cover lightly with straw. 


with the crowns just 
the roots to reach down toward the bottom of the 
and spread the plants, as shown in Figure 2, being 
Now fill in the trench, 
When completed your plant should look as shown in Figure 3. 
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the dropping of the petals from the 
bloom and the closing together of the 
sepal tips over the calyx cavity, the time 
allotted for such sprays is indeed lim- 
ited. Again, the climatic conditions of 
some seasons shorten this period in 


which spraying for any one variety may 
be done sometimes to five days, or the 
period in other seasons for the same 


FRANK E. BEATTY 
President and Manager of 
R. M. Kellogg Company 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


H. BURKE 


The Jonathan retains its petals longer 
than some varieties, but closes the 
calyces rather quickly, while Yellow 
Transparent and Ingram retain an open 
calyx over a relatively long period, and 
so allow more time for spraying. Pears, 
which are infested by codling moth less 
seriously than apples, keep their calyces 
open much longer—in some _ varieties 
never becoming entirely closed. 

Some seasons there-is a difference of 
ten days or two weeks between the open- 
ing of blossoms of early blooming varie- 
ties, such as Early Harvest or Jonathan, 
and the first flowers on late blooming 
varieties, such as Rome Beauty, Geniton 
or Ingram. In orchards of mixed varie- 
ties the early blooming ones must, there- 

fore, be sprayed first. The 

time, in such cases, in which 
the first spraying could be 
done would be lengthened, 
and more work could be done 
with a single spraying appar- 
atus than when the orchard 
consisted of only one variety. 

It is evident, therefore, that 
’ the fruit grower must make 

a close study of the blooming 

periods of varieties in his 


orchard and make his esti- 
mates accordingly on the 
time allotted in which this 


spraying may be done. He 
must then provide apparatus 
sufficient to thoroughly spray 
the orchard within this lim- 
ited time. 

Examinations of apple blos- 
soms show other details bear- 
ine upon this important first 
spray. The central or termi- 
nal bud in each fruit cluster 
is normally the first one to 
open its bloom. From it the 
petals are first dropped, and 
it is generally these central 


above 
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blooms that set the highest percentage 
of fruit in each cluster. This fact makes 
it of essential importance that the sprays 
be applied with these blooms particularly 
in mind. Spring frosts at the time the 
central blossom is open and lateral ones 
are still in the bud, by destroying the 
-ones which are farthest advanced, some- 
times reversing the ratio, however. 

The direction of the bloom has much 
to do with the manner of applying the 
spray. When the calyces are in ideal 
condition for spraying about one-third 
point in the downward direction and 
about two-thirds upward, and, of course, 
many of these point outward in all direc- 
tions. Sprays must, therefore, be applied 
from every direction in filling the calyx 
cups. A higher per cent point upward 
in the center and top of the tree than 
on the outer limbs; also a higher per 
cent point upward as the calyces close 
than when the blooms first open, due to 
the strengthening of the stems of the 
erowing apples. When the apples attain 
sufficient weight their stems yield and 
they again reverse the direction of the 
blossom end and hang downward. 

Spraying when the trees are in full 
bloom is never to be recommended. It 
is likely to be destructive to honey bees 
at that time, and is not when the calyx 
cups hold the most spray. By the time 
90% of the petals are off the bees will 
have largely abandoned the trees, and the 
spraying may be safely begun. How; 
ever, if arrangements are so that the 
orchard can be covered in a short time 
it will be better to postpone the spray- 
ing even later, until the green sepal tips 
have begun to draw together, forming 
tube-like calyx basins, holding a maxi- 
mum amount of spray. The syraying 
should not be delayed so long that any of 
the calyces will close before treatment, 
and due allowance must be made for 
rains and other hindrances which might 
make very costly delays at this time. 
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— Although the ideal time for 
spraying is after the calyces 
have drawn into deep tubes, at 
that time it is also even more 
necessary that a coarse spray 
at high pressure be directed 
straight down into them. The 
following general recommen- 
dations for times of sprays are 
given: 

It is to be assumed that a 
fungicide treatment with the 
standard bordeaux mixture is 
to be applied before any arsen- 
ical sprays are used for cur- 
culio or codling moth. This 
spraying would be aimed at 
apple scab primarily, but could 
also be used in connection with 
arsenate of lead should any 
bud or foliage-eating larvae, 
such as canker worm, apple 
tent caterpillar, bud moth, etc., 
be present. This dormant spray 
is to be applied after the clus- 
ter buds have opened, but prior 
to blooming. Orchards sprayed 
very late in the spring with 
dormant lime-sulphur sprays 
would probably not require the 
bordeaux mixture before bloom. 

Following the dropping of the petals 
from the bloom and before the closing 
of the calyx cups, apply the first curculio 


and codling moth spray. This is the 
most important of all ‘sprays applied 
against these pests. It is the spray 


referred to in the subject next preceding 
the last. It is applied at a time long 
before the first codling moth eggs are 
laid, but is for the purpose of filling the 
calyces before they close with a poison 
bait to be eaten later on by the codling 
moth worm as it attempts to enter the 
blossom end of the apple. Two-thirds of 
the first generation worms, or more, and 
many of the second enter at this point. 
Some adult curculio are probably out of 
hiding and feeding at this time. If any 
spray is omitted or slighted it should 
not be this one, for the success of the 
season’s spraying for codling moth, and 
to a considerable extent curculio. depends 
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upon this application. It should be of 
arsenate of lead and applied in a most 
thorough manner in a coarse spray under 
a high pressure, driven squarely into the 
calyx cups. In case the variety sprayed 
is not very subject to scab, omit bor- 
deaux mixture entirely from this appli- 
cation, since the extra amount of liquid 
applied, if containing full strength bor- 
deaux mixture, would be likely to cause 
burning of the leaves or russeting of the 
fruit. If bordeaux mixture is added at 
all it should be in very dilute strength. 
In ten days or two weeks following 
the first apply the second treatment of 
arsenate of lead. This application, for 
most varieties in average seasons, will 
be after the calyx cups have closed and 
considerably in advance of the hatching 
of the first codling moth worms. In the 
West, where codling moth is the princi- 
pal pest, and where curculio is absent, 
this spraying is generally omitted. In 
Missouri, where curculio is common, it 
iS a necessary treatment, since it is at 
this time that the feeding punctures of 
the plum curculio are first being made 
in apples, which are then about the size 
of peas or small marbles. This spray 
being for the purpose of coating over 
the surface of the miniature apples, a 
mist spray, applied under a high pres- 
sure, is used, and with the less copious 
application bordeaux mixture may be 
added at a diluted strength (one-half to 
one-third regular strength) against scab. 
Use arsenate of lead at the usual 
strength from ten days to two weeks fol- 
lowing the second. This spraying will 
fall about three or four weeks after the 
petals drop, and will be when apples of 
standard winter varieties approximate a 
diameter of three-fourths to one and one- 
half inches. Curculio food and egg pune- 
tures are beginning a period of abun- 
dance at this time, and the first codling 
moth eggs are beginning to hatch, and 
the worms will soon be entering the 
apples. It will be seen, therefore, that 
this spraying is a very timely one for 
both of these insects. Orchardists famil- 
iar with the appearance of the eggs of 
codling moth as they appear at this time 
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usually upon the upper surfaces of leaves 
near fruit, have another guide as to the 
time this spray should be applied, which, 
if followed, would permit the application 
of the spray when the eggs begin to 
appear, and thereby would place a goodly 
coating of poison over fruit and leaves 
ready for newly hatched worms. To 
watch and apply this spraying at the 
time the first codling moth worms are 
seen entering the apples is sometimes 
resorted to by orchardists, but it is less 
reliable than anticipating the oncoming 
veneration of worms by the discovery of 
the unhatched eggs. Observations upon 
the exact date of appearance of either 
of these stages of the codling moth on 
account of varying seasons are often use- 
ful guides to orchardists. This applica- 
tion should be a mist spray, the object 
being to thoroughly coat the surface of 
every apple. This is necessary against 


codling moth, since sometimes as many 
as 30% of the first generation worms do 
not enter the apples at the calyx, but at 
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the side, and the poison placed in the 
calyx at the first spray could not be 
expected to destroy worms which fed 
upon the surface elsewhere. If neces- 
sary for leaf spot or apple blotch diluted 
bordeaux mixture could be added to the 
arsenate of lead. 

If codling moth infestation should be 
very serious and curculio very slight, the 
second application, as given above, could 
well be omitted, making this one the 
second. In that case the third spray 
could be delayed two weeks and applied 
when the maximum number of codling 
moth eggs of the first generation were 
being laid, which would be about six 
weeks, instead of four weeks, following 
the shedding of the petals. 

The three sprays, as recommended 
above, if thoroughly applied, will be suffi- 
cient to control codling moth and cur- 
culio under average conditions in Mis- 
sourt. All of these sprays are aimed at 
the destruction of the first generation of 
codling moth worms and the curculio 
beetles which emerge in the spring from 
hibernation. The success of this accom- 
plishment will, therefore, largely deter- 
mine the extent of the damage from the 
second brood of the codling moth and 
the continuation of the puncturing of the 
fruit by the curculio late into the sum- 


mer. In orchards where bitter-rot makes 
its appearance later, or where apple 
blotch is very serious, bordeaux mix- 
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ture sprays will have to be 
given later. Respraying after 
rains, no matter how severe, 
has been found unnecessary 
with arsenate of lead, provided 
the poison has become thor- 
oughly dried upon the fohage 
or fruit before the rain. 

In the control of these pests 
the necessity of later sprays 
might be brought about from 
unavoidable delays in the early 
sprays, such as’ the breakage 
of machinery, unusually unfav- 
orable weather, failure of the 
arrival of apparatus or insecti- 
cides at the critical time, etc.. 
but every possible precaution 
should be taken by the grower 
to avoid such delays. The previous infes- 
tation of the orchard with either curculio 
or codling moth will influence to some 
extent the number of sprays required. It 
is encouraging to note that the successes 
from spraying of one year are reflected in 
fewer sprays required for the 
protection of the crop the 
year following. The isolation 
of the orchard from woods, 
which offer hibernating quar- 
ters for curculio, may alter 
the number of sprayings re- 
quired, as may its proximity 
to other orchards that are 
badly infested with this pest: 
Methods of handling one’s 
own orchard, such as cultiva- 
tion and destruction of wind- 
falls, may have an influence. 
United effort in any commu- 
nity in controlling these pests 
makes the battle an easier 
one, but it is not impossible 
for a single fruit grower, in 
a locality of neglected orchards, by his 
individual efforts to profitably overcome 
these two pests. A year of failure in 
fruit crop does unquestionably reduce the 
infestation of codling moth for the com- 
ing year, but it cannot be hoped that 
because the apples were too scattering 
upon the tree to yield any appreciable 
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return that enough did not mature to 
carry the insect through. In years fol- 
lowing fruit failures the spraying must 
not be neglected. 

Variety of fruit also influences infesta- 
tion, and consequently the number of 
sprays. Some varieties are badly infested 
with curculio, others only moderately so. 
Codling moth is far more serious upon 
the Pewaukee, Wolf River and Isham 
Sweet than upon some others. Jona- 
thans are usually more severely attacked 
than Ben Davis or Gano, and Winesap 
shows a decided resistance to codling 
moth compared with others, and there 
are many differences of this kind to be 
noticed. 

It cannot be doubted that the single 
spraying, properly applied at the time 
the blossoms fall, 1s completely control- 
ling codling moth in certain cases in 
Western and Northwestern states. It 
is this spraying which unquestionably 
plays the most important part in fighting 
the codling moth in Missouri. In this 
state, with curculio also to combat, and 
with some early worms of codling moth 
entering at the side rather than at the 
calyx end of the apples, two additional 
early sprays of arsenate of lead will 
usually be necessary. 

There is probably no better insecticide 
for codling moth and curculio spraying 
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than a good brand of commercial arsen- 
ate of lead. It is convenient to use, the 
white paste having only to be mixed with 
a small amount of cold water and added 
to the spray tank containing the balance 
of the cold water for dilution. 

There are many different brands upon 
the market, and a number of them were 
tested in spraying experiments in 1908. 
In this comparative test each was used 
at a strength of two pounds to 50 gal- 
lons of water. Following is a list of the 
brands tested and the manufacturing 


companies furnishing them: 
Eagle—Adler Color and Chemical 
William Street, New York. 
Disparene—The Bowker Insecticide Company, 43 
Chatham Street, Boston. 


Works, 100 


Star—Fred L. Lavanberg, 100 William Street, 
New York. 
Grasselli—Grasselli Chemical Company, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
Rex—The Rex Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Target — American Horticultural Distributing 
Company, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 
Swift’s—Merrimac Chemical Company, 33 Broad 
Street, Boston. 
Sherwin-Williams — Sherwin-Williams 
St. Louis. 


Company, 
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Samples were taken from each of the 
above insecticides and submitted to the 
Bureau of Chemistry of United States 
Department of Agriculture for analysis. 
Through the courtesy of J. K. Haywood, 
chief of the miscellaneous division of 
this bureau, the analysis of the samples 
used by the writer is given in Table IX. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
compare these analyses with what is 
considered an arsenate of lead of proper 
grade. Within the past year, at a con- 
ference of state and government insecti- 
cide chemists, entomologists and chem- 
ists of insecticide manufactories, a stand- 
ard for insecticides was established and 
included in a proposed national insecti- 
cide law. The requirements for com- 
mercial arsenate of lead were as follows: 


An arsenate of lead shall be deemed adulterated: 
first, if it contains more than 50 per cent of water; 
second, if it contains total arsenic equivalent to less 
than 12% per cent of arsenic oxide (Asa O35); third, 
if it contains arsenic in water soluble forms equiva- 
lent to more than 0.75 per cent of arsenic oxide 
(Aso O5); fourth, if any substances have been 
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TABLE VIII—COST OF SPRAYING INGRAM APPLES IN PLAT TWO 
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First Second Third All 
Spray Spray Spray Sprays 
GallonsMotesprayap ery thee) mc laekraci eC iccie ioc ieierer rae 4.74 3.67 3.44 11.85 
CORE OF Gorey MingeKee Sr wR (CGMS) sobo0dcccc0c0000n00000000 4.90 2.20 2.00 9.10 NT 
Costrotmspralya mixtunempenacr em (dollars) Meaemecrcreeeiraee ae 3.19 1.43 1.30 5.92 vive MSS [Bp I. IRIN SON 
Expense of applying mixture per tree (cents).................. 3.86 1.85 2.06 WUE Presiding officer of recent Washington State 
Expense of applying mixture per acre (dollars)................. 2.51 1.20 1.34 5.05 Horticultural Society Meeting 
Combined cost of material and application per tree (cents)...... 8.76 4.05 4.06 16.87 Prosser, Washington 
Combined cost of material and application per acre (dollars).... 5.70 2.63 2.64 10.97 
TABLE IX—ANALYSES OF ARSENATE OF LEAD Ghee mixed aud packed with it so as to reduce, lower or 
u E injurio i i r 4 i 
Contents Eagle Disparene Star  Grasselli Rex Target Swift's Williams haweven: Vertes ee ean Bere a ea 
MOG Goooccgsaoneonoono0” 41.36 21.41 48.34 34.24 35.75 42.61 41.03 41.46 ARGSAIO (as described in this paragraph) if the 
Total lead oxide (PbO)....... 37.79 46.80 36.88 45.64 44.64 39.49 38.46 45.62 resulting mixture is labeled lead arsenate and 
ee CR Cee 17.38 22.11 11.98 16.90 16.43 14,44 16.24 6.03 alee the moves ae oi ore water being labeled 
Sue ODO Al AGOs..0 US BG WM O75 O67 06 i145 aa8 pith ane 
Water of constitution and unde- Since the arsenate of lead is sold by 
termMiNEGl  sogcdoo00000000000 Catia 4.00 1.76 2.47 2.51 2.40 2.82 3.54” ret 
olublemleadvoxidel wee ene 0.48 0.67 0.44 0.58 0.40 0.32 0.44 1.61 WEE usually as a paste, the strength 
Soluble arsenic oxide.......... 0.82 0.06 0.04 0.90 0.87 0.41 0.71 0.02 of the product may be reduced by manu- 
: : . y | wy 
*Also carbon dioxid. Lead carbcnate is present in the mixture. facturers by the addition of water. Fruit 
TABLE X—ARSENATE OF LEAD AND PARIS GREEN growers should, therefore, bear this fact 
For dates and number of times sprayed, see Table I, printed in February number oe mind, ; The table ; shows all samples 
Plat 6 Plat 5 Plat within this standard indicated in respect 
Check Pari ‘ i P 
_ Aeypites Coniaticel Noe Sire Cn eee to moisture, but a comparison of the 
INGEN 5 301209 obiae Aeabpnob ba assocbonsseccoverasdocaccousansat 4534 4544 6442 moisture contents of the samples ana- 
in alls 7A G = 
es ato ne lyzed should not be considered, since 
the arsenates before the samples were 
oe at taken were known to have suffered in 
4.02 334 loss of moisture by evaporation or leak- 
Pars Toe age in varying amounts, owing to the 
17.41 1.64 different kinds of containers in which 
ab aah they were received. The content of 
‘ ‘ De . . . . . 
47 03 arsenious oxide, it will be seen, varied 
ie eee for six of the eight samples from 14.14% 
Of .o 
290 3150 to 22.11%. Only two samples of the 
22.46 1.40 eight examined were below the standard 
Gurcullogenescents) ee nys tae a ACT aT oe 66.66 93.27 96.37 for arsenious oxide. Sample No. 6453 
Coabhrngy ionotdhn Groin MONES> cooaooonnasvsccvncnoeuacdocotesacadaaas 88.29 99.63 99.75 r b lightl lefici 1 1 
Curculio crescents or codling moth worm holes.................. 58.94 93.00 96.18 We as ut S ightly deficient in arsen1ous 
ep peeks from Curenle Or Coalling MOEN. occccccasaansvovcuocen. 95.02 98.50 98.43 oxide, while No. 6458 was greatly defi- 
Other chewing sec at DLESHiaa-pst ek ren ees 7 85 1 = a 1 y 
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Since the soluble arsenic oxide is con- 
sidered the property likely to burn the 
fruit or foliage, a 
minimum amount in 
arsenates of lead is 
desirable. Inno case 
did the amount equal 
1%, and in some the 
analysis showed a 
remarkably low per- 
centage. Practically 
no injury followed 
the use of any. 
Quotations of the 
price of the different 
kinds of arsenate of 


Formulas used: Paris green, 6 ounces: lime, 4-6 pounds; 


a water, 50 gallons. 
pounds to 50 gallons of water. h 2 


Arsenate of lead, 2% 
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lead used showed a variation about as 
follows: In barrels of about 400 pounds, 
9 to 15 cents per pound; in 100-pound 
kegs, 914 to 16 cents per pound; in 5 to 
20-pound buckets, 11 to 20 cents per 
pound, and in single pound cans, from 
20 to 25 cents. 


Although the quality of arsenate of 
lead upon the market in Missouri is upon 
the whole of a high standard, it will be 
advisable for purchasers, until a national 
or states law has been enacted fixing a 
standard of purity, to demand a certifi- 
cate of analysis from the manufacturer 
covering each package, guaranteeing a 
quality of product at least up to the 
standard for arsenate of lead as noted 
elsewhere. 


The convenience attending the use of 
arsenate of lead, the fineness of its par- 
ticles, giving it great adhesiveness, in 
spite of washing rains, and its power 
of suspension in the spray tank, thus 
insuring an easier and more uniform 
distribution of poison over the sprayed 
surface, commend its use to fruit grow- 
ers. From the insolubility of its arsenic, 
when carefully made, it is safe to use in 
large quantities and by inexperienced 
persons, without danger of burning the 
fruit or leaves. Considering its effective- 
ness, together with the other advantages 
in its favor already cited, it is as cheap, 
if not cheaper, insecticide than paris 
green, with which it is further com- 
pared later on in this bulletin. 


Instead of purchasing the ready-made 
commercial brands of lead arsenate some 
fruit growers prefer to make up their 
Own insecticide, which may be easily 
done. Home-made arsenate of lead was 
prepared and used by the writer in com- 
parison with different brands of com- 
mercial arsenate of lead mentioned with 
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practically as successful results as was 
secured with the best of the commercial 
arsenates, and with no attendant damage 
from burning. The following formula 
and method of preparation was used, 
and is recommended: Lead acetate 
(sugar of lead), 25 ounces; sodium arsen- 
ate, 10 ounces; water, 50 gallons. 

The above amounts of lead acetate and 
sodium arsenate are first dissolved each 
in a gallon of water contained in sep- 
arate wooden vessels. When dissolved, 
pour one solution after the other into 
the spray barrel with 48 gallons of 
water, thus making 50 gallons of spray. 
For a 200-gallon tank use four times the 
above amounts. Hot water dissolves the 
materials more rapidly. Upon pouring 
the two solutions together in the spray 
tank a very fine, white precipitate of 
arsenate of lead is immediately formed, 
which keeps in suspension well while 
being sprayed. 

The home-made arsenate of lead has 
the advantage over the commerical prod- 
uct in that if the two chemicals used 
in making up the spray are pure the 
resulting lead arsenate will be of known 
composition. Acetate of lead (grade 
known as brown-broken) may be had 
for about nine cents per pound, and 
arsenate of soda (commercial) for about 
14 cents per pound, at which prices 200 
gallons of spray would cost about 76 
cents. Two hundred gallons of spray 
made up with eight pounds of a com- 
mercial lead arsenate at 12 cents per 
pound would cost 96 cents. The amount 
saved by the use of the home-made prod- 
uct is not appreciable when the added 
cost of trouble of dissolving the chem- 


‘icals and mixing the solution is taken 


into account. In the home-made product 
acetate of soda and acetic acid are left 
in solution and sprayed upon the trees, 


although they are not properties yet 
known to have any particular insecti- 
cidal value in this connection. Their 


extraction would not be practicable for 
the farmer. 

There are many fruit growers who still 
adhere to paris green, and who, it may 
be said, are securing results satisfactory 
to them. The superiority of arsenate of 
lead over paris green is now recognized, 
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where these 
compared. This 


however, in most states 
arsenicals have been 
difference for the purpose of codling 
moth and curculio spraying was con- 
clusively brought out in the past sea- 
son’s experiments, where two blocks of 
trees of about equal size were given 
sprayings practically identical in every 
respect, except that in one paris green 
was used and in the other a good brand 
of commercial arsenate of lead. Detailed 
records were made upon the various 
kinds of insect injuries in these two plats, 
and are shown in Table X. 

In the picked fruit sprayed with arsen- 
ate of lead, 3.8% bore either curculio 
crescents or codling moth worm holes, 
while 7.67% bore these injuries in the 
plat sprayed with paris green. Including 
both windfalls and picked fruit, 96.18% 
in the arsenate of lead plat and 93% in 
the paris green plat were free from these 
injuries. This difference, though prac- 
tically only 3%, in cases of heavy yield 
of high priced fruit, would justify the use 
of the lead, though the cost of the paris 
green might be slightly less. Many fruit 
growers have continued to use paris 
green on account of its cheapness. In 
consideration of the raise in the price of 
paris green in recent years, the reduction 
in the price of commercial arsenate of 
lead and the knowledge that arsenate of 
lead can be used at very much weaker 
strengths than formerly recommended, 
the arsenate of lead is but little, if any, 
more expensive than paris green. If 
the arsenate of lead had been no more 
effective than the paris green it would 
have been preferable on account of the 
serious burning of the apples at their 
blossom ends by the paris green. 

This burning seriously damaged 22.46% 
of the picked apples which had been 
sprayed with paris green, as referred to 
under the following subject. 

The burning effect of paris green upon 
foliage and fruit was well exemplified in 
the plat sprayed with it in 1908. Every 
known precaution was taken to avoid 
injury. The paris green was purchased 
from a reliable firm and was guaranteed 
to be of highest quality. At the first 
spraying it was used six ounces to 50 
gallons, in connection with bordeaux 
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mixture containing an excess of lime. 
As a precaution against burning in the 
second and third applications 16 to 24 
pounds of lime were added to each 200 
gallons of spray with paris green at the 
above strength. In spite of these precau- 
tions, as early as June 11 apples were 
noted in the paris green plat with black- 
ened areas about their blossom ends. 
These blackened areas increased in size 
and became more conspicuous as the 
apples grew. By picking time some of 
the areas now shriveled had extended 
about the blossom end until it covered 
over a third of the surface of the fruit. 
In some cases the burned tissue at the 
end of the apple had dried and separated 
from the normal portion and fallen away, 
leaving the seeds exposed at the bot- 
tom of circular cup-like depressions. 
Some of the apples less seriously burned 
showed deeply depressed calyx basins. 
Nearly one-fourth of the picked fruit 
from that portion of the orchard sprayed 
with paris green was so seriously dam- 
aged from this cause that it was rejected 
from the first grade, and some reduced 
to culls. The rainy weather prevailing 
at the time nearly all the sprays were 
applied intensified the damage from the 
paris green, but the same unfavorable 
weather conditions in the adjoining block 
treated similarly with arsenate of lead, 
failed to develop more than about 1% of 
apples blackened at the blossom end. 


The burning of apples from arsenicals 
of any kind produces the typical black- 
ened areas. Some of the apples burned 
in this manner by paris green are shown 
in Fig. 13. Arsenical burning is very 
different from bordeaux injury. The lat- 
ter does not produce the blackened areas 
at the blossom end, but instead leaves 
the fruit roughened and russeted. The 
two kinds of injury are so different in 
appearance that they need never be con- 
fused. Some varieties of apples are more 
susceptible to burning from arsenicals 
than others, and, like bordeaux injury, 
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is sometimes increased by rainy weather 
at spraying time. Though a bordeaux 
of only three pounds blue vitriol and 
four pounds quick lime to 50 gallons of 
water was used at the time the petals 
fell, considerable of the bordeaux russet- 
ing appeared upon the trees sprayed first, 
due to a heavy rain. If bordeaux mix- 
ture has to be used at all at the time of 
the drenching spray immediately follow- 
ing the dropping of the petals, it should 
be in a very dilute strength. It would 
be better, in avoiding the russeting, to 
use the full strength bordeaux mixture 
earlier, while the trees are dormant, 
entirely omitting it at the time of spray- 
ing to fill the calyces. 


Properly made brands of commercial 
arsenate of lead may be used at strengths 
greatly exceeding that necessary for the 
spraying of the apple without danger 
from burning, though used without the 
addition of lime, though a few instances 
of burning with arsenate of lead have 
been observed. Paris green should only 
be used with the addition of lime, and 
even then burning is likely to occur. 
A property of arsenical sprays which 
induces burning is supposed to be the 
water-soluble arsenious oxide. The case 
of burning cited resulted from the use 
of paris green which contained, as shown 
by analysis by J. K. Haywood, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, 2.40% water-soluble 
arsenious oxide, which amount is not 
excessively high for paris greens. This 
amount, however, is much in excess of 
that to be expected in lead arsenates, as 
will be noted from the previous dis- 
cussion. The average amount of water- 
soluble arsenious oxide from eight differ- 
ent brands of commercial arsenates of 
lead tested was but forty-eight hun- 
dredths of one per cent. 

Arsenical poisoning of fruit trees from 
absorption of the arsenic through the 
roots or by irritation at the crown of 
the tree where an excessive amount of 
spray is allowed to collect, has been sus- 
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pected in other fruit sections, but under 
soil conditions in Missouri, and with the 
methods of spraying recommended here, 
no such trouble has been observed or 
need be feared. 

Although an arsenate of lead spray is 
primarily an insecticide there seems to 
be good evidence that it also possesses 
some fungicidal value. Aside from pro- 
tecting the trees from leaf-eating insects 
the foliage has been held upon the trees 
in a vigorous condition late into the fall 
by sprayine with arsenate of lead only. 
Unsprayed trees adjoining were stripped 
of their foliage early in the fall by fungus 
diseases. In the experiment at Olden 
the beneficial effect of the single early 
spraying with a dilute bordeaux mixture 
and two later sprays of arsenate of lead 
was most noticeable. Foliage in a very 
healthy condition was retained upon the 
sprayed trees well into November, while 
many unsprayed trees were practically 
stripped of their leaves by October. 

Thoroughness in applying the spray 
has more to do with the results obtained 
than the kind of spray used. It is safe 
to say that there are more failures from 
insufficient or poorly applied sprays than 
from all other causes combined. 

For the first treatment following the 
dropping of the petals, a tree is not thor- 
oughly sprayed until the liquid has been 
placed into the open calyx cup of every 
small apple on the tree. Calyx tubes 
point in all directions upon the tree, up, 
down and at all angles, and it is mani- 
fest that the spraying should not only 
be done from all sides of the tree, but 
from above and below. For this a nozzle 
throwing a coarse spray, such as would 
be given by a bordeaux, a coarse Ver- 
morel or angle Friend, is desirable. The 
spray should be driven with a high pres- 
sure and the poison forced deep down 
into the calyx chambers. If the tree is 
small it may be sprayed from the ground 
by the use of long spray rods and 
nozzles turned at an angle with the pole, 
or if the nozzle used does not permit of 
such adjustment a crook should be made 
at the tip of the pole so as to throw 
the spray downward. Only small trees 
can be sprayed from the ground. All 
others must be reached from a high 
tower built upon the spray outfit. Trees 
properly pruned, with low heads and 
open centers, are sprayed with much less 
material and cost. The nozzles should 
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be pushed through the branches from 
every side. It is almost impossible for 
the nozzleman standing upon the ground 
to accomplish thorough work without 
getting up: under the branches, and in 
so doing he must expect to get wet. 
Material used per tree at this treatment 
may almost double that used at sprays 
given later. With a properly made lead 
arsenate no damage to the tree or fruit 
will follow such spraying. Bad weather 
is likely to prevail, but this spraying 
should be done on time at all hazards. 
Every tree bearing fruit should be thor- 
oughly sprayed, and the foliage should 
also be covered. If trees bear no fruit 
they may be omitted, for codling moth 
eggs are seldom laid upon barren trees, 
and the larvae do not come to develop- 
ment upon the leaves or twigs. A few 
very rare exceptions to this have been 
reported from the laboratory. 

For all sprays made later, after the 
apples have formed, a fine mist spray is 
desirable. The object in the later sprays 
is to place an even coating of poison 
over each fruit. The fine spray-drops 
should be placed thickly on the surface 
without running them together or wash- 
ing. The small apples, when covered 
with pubescence, retain the spray better 
than when their surface becomes smooth. 
The nozzles must be moved quickly from 
branch to branch to avoid waste of 
material. Long spray poles and nozzles 
turned at an angle with the pole will 
make thorough spraying possible during 
windy weather when it would otherwise 
have to be postponed. 

Anything but the best kind of spray- 


ing apparatus is very poor economy. As | 


stated before, lack of thoroughness in 
spraying is the principal cause of poor 
results, and it may also be said that 
improper spray outfits are the greatest 
handicaps to thorough work. 

The size of the outfit must, of course, 
vary with the acreage. It may be a bar- 
rel hand pump costing, perhaps, $15, or 
it may consist of a gasoline engine power 
outfit costing $300, more or less. What- 
ever the size, it should be of the best 
make obtainable. One of the greatest 
mistakes is in attempting to make one 
spray outfit cover the orchard when two 
or three would be necessary if thorough 
work was done. Every man owning a 
score of apple trees from which he 
expects to grow fruit for profit, cannot 
afford to be without a good barrel pump. 
If he possesses a ten-acre tract in bear- 
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IN THE ORCHARD OF L. B. SKINNER & SONS, ROSEBURG, OREGON 
This picture was published in the August issue of “‘Better Fruit’? and was given credit to the Rogue River 
Valley, but should be Umpqua Valley, Oregon 


ing, a power outfit will pay for itself. 
One good power outfit cannot be expected 
to cover more than twenty acres of apple 
trees of full bearing size, especially at the 
spray following bloom. Gasoline power 
sprayers cheapen the cost of spraying. 
Higher pressure can be maintained with 
them, more liquid can be sprayed in a 
day, and, therefore, the orchard is coy- 
ered in less time. As a rule more thor- 
ough work is done with them on account 
of the higher pressure maintained, but 
it is a mistake to think that effective 
work cannot be done with a good barrel 
pump. Orchardists with small acreage 
cannot afford to possess an expensive 
power outfit, but by following the rules 
laid down for thorough spraying may 
secure excellent results. Communities 
of small orchard holdings often depend 
upon the public barrel or power sprayer, 
or own such machines in common. 

By no means is the spray machine the 
only thing to consider. The accessories 
of spraying, such as nozzles, hoses, exten- 
sion poles, spray agitators, elevated spray 
platforms, tanks, rotary pumps for filling, 
etc., are also quite essential in making 
up satisfactory spray equipments. Grow- 
ers should make a very careful study of 
the different spraying outfits before pur- 
chasing. There are large numbers of 
different makes admirably suited to every 
kind of spraying. The manufacturers’ 
catalogues should be consulted. This 
experiment station has recently issued 
for distribution Bulletin No. 20 upon 
“Spraying Machinery.” A good spray 
machine should be found upon every 
orchard premises in this state. It should 
be as common as the plow or cultivator, 
and its use, for curculio and codling moth 
spraying, as well as for the control of 
other orchard insects and fungi, become 
a regular practice. 


Spraying is the chief method of con- 
trol of curculio and codling moth in apple 
orchards, but there are a number of other 
natural or artificial checks against both 
insects which deserve mention. 

Banding of the trees to capture the 
descending worms of codling moth as 
they search for a place for pupation was 
a practice even before spraying for cod- 
ling moth was begun. It has been shown 
that they will sometimes capture as high 
as 40% of the worms upon the tree, but 
it cannot be considered a practical opera- 
tion when such far better results can be 
accomplished by spraying. When bands 
are used they must be looked after every 
ten days and the worms destroyed to 
prevent the moth from maturing and 
making its escape. If this is not done 
they will only offer safer hiding places, 
and do more harm than good. They are 
sometimes useful in trapping the first 
emerging worms in the summer in order 
to forecast the date of appearance of 
second generation worms. 

Scraping of the rough bark from trees 
in the spring destroys many hibernating 
codling moth larvae, and the screening 
of the cellar windows and doors where 
wormy fruit or fruit packages are kept, 
for the capture and destruction of the 
emerging moths, is sometimes practiced. 
The destruction of fallen fruit for the 
purpose of ridding the orchard of cod- 
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STRAWBERRY LEAF ROLLER 
a, Larva natural size; b, Head-end of larva, 
enlarged; c, Moth, about twice natural size; d, 
Tail-end of larva, enlarged. (After Saunders.) 
Colorado Experiment Station 
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ling moth is not a very effective measure 
from the fact that the majority of the 
worms leave the fruit before it falls to 
the ground. In Ohio it was shown by 
experiment that 72% of codling moth 
larvae leave the apples either before the 
apples have fallen or within twenty-four 
hours after. On the other hand, the 
destruction of windfall apples is to be 
highly recommended for destroying cur- 
culio larvae. Since apples containing 
curculio larvae invariably drop to the 
ground before the curculio is matured, 
the destruction of such windfalls, either 
by picking up the fruit by hand or pas- 
turing with hogs, would destroy many 
of the insects. — 

Cultivation of orchards is one of the 
best of procedures for curculio destruc- 
tion. It keeps the orchard free from 
many of the desirable hibernation places 
for the adults, and it unquestionably 
destroys a high per cent of the insects 
in the ground. Shallow cultivations in 


the months July and August will crush 
many larvae and pupae of this insect 
which are present in greatest numbers 
just beneath the surface of the earth at 
this time, as shown by the life history 
It is possible that 


studies of curculio. 
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ing the fruit in something the same man- 
ner as the codling moth, and found to 
be controlled by the sprayings recom- 
mended. 

The apple curculio (Anthonomus quad- 
rigibbus Say), the plum-gouger (Antho- 
nomus scutellaris Lec.), and other cur- 
culios are known to be present in Mis- 
souri apple orchards and are, to a degree, 
repressed by these treatments. 

The apple tent-caterpillar (Malaco- 
soma americana Fab.) is often very abun- 
dant and destructive to the foliage early 
in the spring, and the addition of the 
arsenical to the dormant spray before 
bloom and the sprays following this usu- 
ally results in cleaning them out. 

The spring canker-worm (Paleacrita 
vernata Peck), which begins its feeding 
so early, is likewise reduced by the arsen- 
ical in the spring dormant spray and by 
those following. 

Through the spring or summer, during 
the times of the sprays, come the apple 
leaf-crumpler (Mineola indiginella Zell.), 
the apple leaf-rollers (Archips rosaceana 
Har. and A. argyrospila Walk.), apple 
leaf-skeletonizer (Canarsia hammondi 
Riley), green fruit-worms (Xylina Sp.), 
white - marked tussock - moth (Hemero- 
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a cultivation at this time, or other times, 
succeeds in destroying some of the cod- 
ling moth larvae which are occasionally 
known to enter cracks and hiding places 
in the earth near the base of the trees. 

The thinning of overloaded trees in 
the summer is often an opportunity for 
removing apples bearing these insects, 
and the destruction of such apples and 
worms at least may prevent their further 
damage and leave a higher per cent of 
perfect fruit upon the tree. 

There are many useful natural insect 
parasites and other enemies of both cur- 
culio and codling moth which attack 
them in practically all their stages, and 
assist very materially in preventing the 
damage from them being far greater 
than it is. 

In summarizing the valuable results 
accruing from the sprays which have 
been recommended upon apples against 
the curculio and codling moth, the fact 
must not be overlooked that secondary 
results are often secured in the destruc- 
tion of other insects with these same 
sprays which often more than pay for 
the cost of the treatment. 

The lesser apple worm (Enarmonia 
prunivora Walsh) has been found to be 
present in considerable numbers, attack- 


campa leucostigma S. and A.), bag-worms 
(Thyridopteryx ephemeraeformis Haw.), 
apple bud-worm (Olethrentes malanum 
Fern.), lesser apple leaf-folder (Peronea 
minuta Rob.), and many other leaf or 
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fruit-feeding pests, against which these 
arsenate of lead sprays are effective. 
Some of these insects make blemishes 
in fruit resembeling so closely the blem- 
ishes caused by curculio or codling moth 
that they are scarcely distinguishable, 
and it is necessary to make almost con- 
ntiuous observations in the orchard dur- 
ing the summer when the injuries are 
being made in order to be able to identify 
them at harvest. This is especially true 
of injuries resembling the punctures of 
the plum curculio. Certain classes of 
punctures resulting in the deep pits or 
“dimples” in apples have previously been 
classified as the injuries from curculio, 
though experimentors had noted that 
they were unable to prevent such injuries 
by arsenical sprays. In the course of the 
studies of apple blemishes in 1908, the 
writer first discovered these “dimples” in 
apples to be the result, not of curculio 
punctures, but of pits made at egg-laying 
in very small apples by the tarnished 
plant-bug. This insect is one feeding by 
sucking plant juices, and is, therefore, not 
killed by arsenicals, and the observation 
is of interest since it explains the cause 
of the presence of a few of these unique 
injuries in orchards where the curculio 
is controlled. Some of the “dimpled” 
apples are shown in Figs. 15 to 18. 
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BREEDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF CANTALOUPE 


BY P. K. BLINN, EXPERIMENT STATION, FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 


HE cantaloupe industry has made 

its principal development since the 

introduction of the Netted Gem 
variety, for due to its small uniform size 
and good carrying quality the growth of 
the industry has been possible. 

It was not until the excellent quality of 
the cantaloupes produced on irrigated 
land, under dry climatic conditions, was 
realized that the industry became very 
prominent. 

The first cantaloupes on the Eastern 
markets from the arid region were those 
shipped from Rocky Ford, Colorado, in 
1896. Their superior flavor was an inno- 
vation to the Eastern melon trade; the 
contrast in quality was so striking as 
compared to the Eastern and Southern 
products that the Rocky Fords at once 
became regarded as a new variety, and 
under that popular symbol have won a 
national reputation. Each year thou- 
sands of cars of cantaloupes are mar- 
keted as genuine Rocky Fords, but from 
widely distant fields; those from the 
Southern states appearing on the markets 
early in May, and continuing the supply 
from various states until late in October. 

The phenomenal growth of the indus- 
try, and the great demand, have estab- 
lished the cantaloupe as one of the favor- 
ite fruits of the American table. If the 
quality could always be assured there is 
hardly a fruit that could rival it in popu- 
larity or price. 

Some of the causes that lead to poor 
quality are: Unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions, plant diseases, insect injuries, glut- 
ted markets and the unavoidable delays 
in transportation, many of which are 
beyond any apparent means of control. 
Yet when we consider what has been 
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accomplished by plant breeding in other 
lines it does not seem impossible that 
there could be developed a disease-resist- 
ant cantaloupe that would possess such 
superior qualities as to enable it to 
endure adverse conditions and still reach 
the markets in better state and with 
higher flavor than any we now possess. 
To this end cantaloupe breeding becomes 
an important feature of the industry, for 
at best the crop 1s a hazardous one, due 
to the above named influences, and until 
recently careful seed selection has been 
generally neglected. 

The general growth of the industry has 
created a large demand for cantaloupe 
seed, and, naturally, Rocky Ford has 
been an important source of supply. It 
seems that it is more than the notoriety 
of the name that gives an intrinsic value 
to the seed produced at this point, for 
the cantaloupe growers of California and 
the Southern states look to Rocky Ford 
each year for their supply of seed. They 
unanimously concede that they can fully 
mature their melons a week to ten days 
earlier and be assured of more uniform 
results in regard to size and quality when 
they plant the Colorado grown seed 


than if they use the same strain after it: 


has been grown native with them a year 
or so. It is a good instance of the 
change in plants that environments may 
sometimes produce, and how these varia- 
tions may be transmitted to a degree 
when the plants are grown under other 
conditions. The effects of altitude and 


latitude have long been regarded as an 


influence that hastens maturity in plants 
when their seed are grown in lower, or 
Southern regions. It is also a notable 
fact that grains produced in the dry 
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climatic conditions of Colorado are much 
heavier per bushel and are superior in 
quality to that grown in humid sections, 
where the rainfall is excessive. It is evi- 
dent that where the moisture is con- 
trolled and the soil and weather condi- 
tions will develop the fine flavor and 
qualities found in the Rocky Ford can- 
taloupe that same conditions will, in a 
measure, lend an influence to mature the 
seed with superior germinating power, 
vigor of growth and strong inherent 
tendencies over that produced in less 
favored localities. This would indicate 
that points in Colorado are destined to 
continue as superior cantaloupe seed 
growing centers, provided the growers 
will resort to the proper methods of 
seed breeding that will insure improve- 
ment of the cantaloupe in all its many 
possibilities. 

Those familiar with the subject realize 
that a large amount of the seed that has 
been saved in the past was not choice 
selected seed, for much of it is saved 
from cantaloupes that were unmarketable 
for some reason, or it was saved late in 
the season, from immature melons, aiter 
frost has destroyed the vines. Improve- 
ment under such conditions would hardly 
be expected, and deterioration would be 
almost inevitable. However, there are 
growers who have been interested in pro- 
ducing choice cantaloupe seed, but even 
at best their system of selection has been 
too indefinite and incomplete to insure 
the best results. The plan of most grow- 
ers in selecting seed for their own plant- 
ing is to lay aside the choicest specimens 
from the piles as they are gathered for 
market. These may be further graded 
before they are finally saved for seed, 
which would seem that the system pos- 
sessed some merit, yet it is quite analo- 
gous to the use of the fanning mill for 
developing improved grain, or the selec- 
tion of seed corn from the crib to better 
the corn crop. The selection is incom- 
plete, for the seed selected from an indis- 
criminate pile does not take into con- 
sideration the many inherent tendencies 
of the plant from which it was produced, 
no matter how perfect the specimens 
may chance to be. Another serious weak- 
ness is the lack of adherence to a definite 
outline of the qualities that should be 
embodied in a perfect cantaloupe. 

The different ideals of selection have 
given rise to numerous strains of the 
Rocky Ford cantaloupes which are simply 
the Netted Gem variety, developed under 
different conceptions of type and quality. 
There may be the element of cross- 
fertilization in the origin of some of the 
strains, yet the foundation stock of all 
was originally the same strain, and the 
general characteristics of this variety has 
constituted the principal lines that have 
been considered in the selection of the 
Rocky Ford seed. For example, the uni- 
formity of size and the netting are points 
that have been considered, and are well 
developed in several strains; yet equally 
essential are the inherent traits of the 
plant and the quality of the fruit. For 
example, early prolific production and 
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PLATE IV—CONTRASTS IN INTERNAL QUALITIES. 


disease resistance are of prime considera- 
tion, as well as a thick, fine flesh of rich 
flavor, with no disagreeable consistency 
or after tastes, which are all qualities 
that should be embodied in a perfect 
cantaloupe. 

Doubtless the acme of perfection may 
never be realized, for some of the points 
may be antagonistic attributes, and the 
laws of plant breeding are not so well 
defined as to enable one to outline a 
scheme for seed selection that will insure 
the desired results in a given time. 

The object of this article is with a view 
of outlining the methods and results of 
a definite investigation along this line, 
presenting the facts that have grown out 
of this work in such a way as to serve the 
future efforts in cantaloupe breeding. 

The Colorado Experiment Station, in 
1903, instituted an investigation for the 
purpose of developing, if possible, a can- 
taloupe that would be immune to the 
attacks of the fungus disease commonly 
known as “melon rust” or “blight,” which 
is a serious menace to the melon indus- 
try. The first effort was a study of the 
cantaloupe fields to ascertain if any 
resistant tendency existed in the various 
strains of the Rocky Ford cantaloupes. 

Owing to the different soil and the cul- 
tural conditions of the different farms, it 
was impossible to draw conclusions, as 
all fields were affected to some extent, 
and eventually all succumb to the disease. 

It was evident that a comparative tést 
under more uniform conditions would be 
necessary to determine the point in ques- 
tion. Accordingly the following season 
the principal strains of the Rocky Ford 
cantaloupes were tested in comparison 
on a piece of ground that had been seri- 
ously affected with the fungus. The piat 
was uniform in condition and had the 
same care in all respects, yet the results 
of the test revealed that one of the 
strains had marked disease resistant qual- 
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ities, for when the balance of the plat 
was practically dead and dried up with 
the disease the rows of this variety had 
a number of plants only slightly affected. 

The seed of these resistant individuals 
was secured, and the following season, 
1905, the same plat of ground was again 
used in order that the rust-resistant fea- 
ture could be developed in as adverse 
conditions as possible. It chanced this 
season that one of the rows in the plat 
was planted with the seed of one can- 
taloupe, and the product of this row was 
so uniform in all of its qualities that it 
was evident that individual selection was 
an essential point to consider; also the 
increased per cent of the resistant plants 
gave evidence that the quality was trans- 
mitted and could be developed by seed 
selection. 

The seed of the most resistant plants 
were again saved, but this time each one 
was kept separate; the next year, 1906, 
the same plat was again used. The test 
demonstrated that the product of some 
plants reproduced quite uniformly and in 
others there was a tendency to vary. 
This seemed to emphasize the impor- 
tance of selecting individual melons as 
well as the plant, and isolating the breed- 
ing plats as far as possible to prevent 
undesirable crosses. One row in the plat 
was planted as a check row with the 
seed of a very choice melon, but which 
had not been selected for disease-resist- 
ant quality. This row was destroyed 
with the rust at least two weeks before 
the balance of the plat gave signs of the 
disease to any extent. (Plat I.) 

As the disease began to develop in the 
plat a careful study was made and the 
most resistant plants were numbered by 
a Stake, and as the melons ripened the 
most desirable were selected and the 
seed saved separately, with a descriptive 
record made of each. Near the close of 
the season the plat was gone over again 
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and noted as to which plants had been 
the most resistant during the summer. 
This revealed the fact that a few had 
been more enduring than all the rest. 
The seed of these could be easily identi- 
fied, and those that scored the highest 
in points of quality were selected for the 
work in 1907. . The seeds were planted 
in separate adjacent blocks of fifty hills 
each on the same old plat that for five 
consecutive years had been devoted to 
cantaloupes, which is enough to insure 
a failure, on account of the disease, with 
any of the ordinary strains of seed after 
it has grown on the same soil so long, 
but since the begining of the resistant 
selection the plat has shown a decrease 
in the presence of the disease, while in 
adjacent fields the fungus has been 
as prevalent as ever, and even more 
destructive. Except for a few individual 
plants, the plat during the past season 
has been practically free from the disease. 

Several tests of the rust-resistant strain 
were made by commercial growers in 
the vicinity of Rocky Ford, and all the 
reports have been of a flattering nature. 
Similar tests were also made in Illinois 
and Indiana through the co-operation of 
the experiment stations in those states, 
and the following copies of letters are 
the reports sent in. 


From C. G. Woodbury, assistant horti- 
culturist of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, under date of August 30, 1907: 


“You remember that you forwarded 
me some seed early last spring of your 
new strain of the rust-resistant Rocky 
Ford melon. I placed this out in several 
localities in Southern Indiana, where the 
rust is usually prevalent, and am very 
pleased to report that your strain has 
proven to be nearly immune. In one 
place where there was a small patch 
directly across the road from a field 
which the rust ruined entirely the vines 
from your seed showed no effects of the 
disease whatever. To test the matter 
as severely as possible I had badly 
affected runners from the field that was 
dying of the rust cut off and scattered 
among the plants of the rust-resistant 
strain; even then they became affected 
only slightly. 

“No doubt before this you have had 
a visit with Professor Orton of the 
department of agriculture, and he is able 
to corroborate my statements, since I 
had the pleasure of visiting some of the 
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a, Section through a gooseberry, showing ege and 


puncture at e; b, Two gooseberries on a stem, 
showing egg puncture or sting at a. Original. 
Drawings by Miss M. A. Palmer 
Colorado Experiment Station 
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FANCY PACKED STRAWBERRIES 
Labeled and ready to be shipped by Davidson 
Fruit Co., Hood River, Oregon 


fields with him in Southern Indiana a 
short time ago.” 

From John W. Lloyd of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, Illinois, October 2, 1907: 

“The melon seed you so kindly sent 
me last spring exceeded my highest 
expectations in reference to rust-resist- 
ance under Illinois conditions. I dis- 
tributed the seed among a number of 
the commercial growers located at differ- 
ent points. Many growers lost, or failed, 
to plant the seed, or did not secure a 
stand, but with all who succeeded in 
growing a crop the results were the 
same. The vines remained green and 
vigorous after other melons were dead 
from the rust; the melons netted exceed- 
ingly well and were fine flavored. The 
only objection raised against the melon 
was its late maturity; in-some cases the 
entire crop from other varieties had been 
marketed before any ripe specimens of 
the rust-resistant could be found. It is 
true that the maturity of the other varie- 
ties was hastened by the rust. 

“T belive this melon will be exception- 
ally valuable for extending the season 
after other varieties are gone. However, 
in our experimental plat, where the 
other varieties were protected by spray- 
ing and the rust-resistant plants left 
-unsprayed, there was not so much differ- 
ence in the time of ripening, though 
the rust-resistant were somewhat later. 
Toward the end of the season the 
unsprayed rust-resistant vines were in 
better condition than the sprayed vines 
of the other variety. 

“The small lot of exceptionally select 
seed which you sent was planted by 
itself at a distance from other melons, 
and the plants thinned to one in a hill. 
There was considerable difference in the 
rust-resistance of different plants, and I 
have saved seed from some of the most 
resistant with a view of planting each 
separately and making further selection 
next year.” 

The results of the investigation have 
demonstrated the possibility of control- 
ling, to some extent at least, the injuries 
from the “rust” fungus by systematic 
seed selection and breeding. 

The seed of eighty choice individual 
cantaloupes of the rust-resistant strain 
were planted on alfalfa sod in blocks of 
twenty-five hills each under as uniform 
conditions as possible. The object of 
this test was to determine the efficiency 
of the disease resistance on soil less 
affected with the fungus and to study 
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the problems. of individual variation 
from individual selections, with a view of 
improving other characters in the Rocky 
Ford cantaloupe. 

The test did not reveal any greater 
disease resistance by virtue of the alfalfa 
sod, but a marked contrast in the degree 
of resistance was revealed in the plats of 
different individual selections. 

The variations of some of the plats 
made it easy. to distinguish their outlines 
after the vines had run together and 
completely covered the ground in the 
field. The seed was all of the same 
variety and had been carefully selected 
for several years, and was considered a 
pure strain. 

Had the seed been jumbled together 
and planted as usual the contrast and 
variations of the different selections 
would not have appeared to attract atten- 
tion, but by planting each separately it 
was evident that it makes a vast differ- 
ence in results which one was chosen for 
seed, even from a number of seemingly 
choice specimens. 


The first contrast noted was the -varia- 
tion in the germination of the plats, 
which ranged from forty to one hundred 
per cent, and was clearly the result of 
vitality in the selections, the date of first 
setting fruit varied eight to ten days in 
different plats without apparent reason, 
and the time of ripening of some of the 
plats was prolonged to nearly three 
weeks, though this difference may have 
been partly due to the premature ripen- 
ing of some of the plats most affected 
with the fungus, and as the most rust- 
resistant selections were usually the 
latest maturing plats, yet it was clear 
from the early setting and development 
of the plats before the disease was mani- 
fest that some of the plats were much 
earlier than others. There were also 
various combinations of the different 
qualities in the different plats. For 
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instance, the rust-resistant feature was 
associated with excellent melons with 
reference to netting, form and size in 
some plats, while in others the qualities 
were inferior in this respect. 

When the pedigrees were traced a gen- 
eral uniformity prevailed in the plats 
whose seed had a common parentage a 
year or two previous, yet irregularities 
were constantly appearing in the prod- 
ucts of some of the selections, and also 
the tendency to breed true seemed 
equally characteristic of others. In one 
instance the color of the flesh and the 
solidly filled seed cavity was uniformly 
reproduced for four succeeding years. 

The variations of the individual selec- 
tions seemed to come from no other rea- 
son than the inherent tendency of the 
individual, for the whole plat had the 
same care in every respect possible. 

The recent application of Mendel’s 
laws of heridity offers an explanation of 
the results observed in this experiment. 
The heterozygous unit factors of some 
of the selections produced the irregular 
variations, while the homozygous, or 
pure unit factors of others, resulted in 
characters breeding true. 

So far in the investigation we have 
employed only seed selection to secure 
the desired results, but now the need of 
hybridization is manifest to combine the 
desired qualities found in different selec- 
tions, for simple seed selection has been 
inadequate to this object. To combine 
the rust-resistance with earlier maturity 
is much desired, and to this end observa- 
tions and tests have been made during 
the past season to ascertain the fact and 
methods necessary for artificial cross- 
fertilization of the cantaloupe flowers. 
As a result several cross-pollenizations 
were made between some of the best 
selections of the rust-resistant strain 
and an abnormal early setting plant of 
another strain known as the “Watters.” 


EXTERNAL POINT OF NETTING 


AND) SIZE 


Photograph by C. S. Reeves 
BOX OF FOUR-TIER CLARK SEEDLING 
STRAWBERRIES 
Grown by T. J. League, White Salmon, Washington 


According to Mendel’s law of constant 
proportions resulting from such hybrids 
we may confidently expect the desired 
combination if qualities are compatible. 

It was found by observations that the 
flower of the Rocky Ford cantaloupe is 
quite the exception to most of the cucur- 
bitaceous plants like the cucumber and 
many other varieties of melons, which 
have their stamens and pistils borne in 
separate flowers, while the Rocky Ford 
variety is hermaphroditic—that is, the 
stamens and pistils are produced in one 
flower. It also has purely staminate 


flowers, produced in great profusion at 
the intersection of nearly every branch. 


@uarantee Certificate 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CANTALOUPE 
BREEDING ASSOCIATION 


ROCKY FORD. COLO. 


Cantaloupe seed accompanied by this certi- 
ficate, with the seal and package unbroken, is 
guaranteed to have been produced by this 
association in accordance with the by-laws, 
and the most approved methods of cantaloupe 
breeding. The purchaser is hereby assured 
of first grade selection, of a pure strain of 
genuine Rocky Ford variety known as: 
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This strain of seed has had................. years 
of individual test plat breeding. It 
grown from registered stock seed, and 
selected from a field grown exclusively 
seed, where no melons were marketed. 
requirements for this grade of seed were 
fine netting, standard size, good internal 
qualities, and with no defects that would 
injure the seed or the crop to be grown from 
them. The germinating vitality of this seed 
is perfect as experience and good equipment 
can produce. 


In Testimony Whereof, The seal of the 
Association and the signatures of its officers 
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It is evident that cross-fertilization is 
readily possible, yet the arrangement of 
the flower and the results of observation 
would indicate that self-pollenization is 
quite as common, or more so. 

The numerical arrangement of the 
flower was found to vary, the three-lobed 
pistil, with three stamens, was the com- 
mon form, but four, and even five, were 
encountered. The result of a three-lobed 
pistil is shown in No. 1 in Plate IV. 

The pollen of the cantaloupe flower 
has been found to ripen about the time 
the flower is opened, and the pollen is 
usually shed at this time, which is usu- 
ally early in the morning. To fertilize 
the flower and have the results of known 
origin it is necessary to find the bud 
about twenty-four hours before it opens 
(Plate II, No. 1), which can easily be 
told by observation. In this stage it 
should be amasculated before the pollen 
lobes are ripe. By cutting around the 
base of the corolla and caylx the two 


may be removed with the stamens 
attached, leaving the pistil free and 
exposed. (Plate II, Nos. 2 and 4.) A 


small paper sack is then tied over the 
stem to protect the pistil from foreign 
pollen until the following morning, when 
the stigma will be at about the same 
stage as if the flower had not been dis- 
turbed, and ready to receive the pollen. 

The desired pollen is introduced from a 
freshly opened flower. By pulling off the 
corolla the stamens are exposed, showing 
ripe pollen grains, which are transferred 
by touching the ripe pollen lobes to the 
pistil or stigma until it is well covered 
with the yellow pollen grains. The paper 
sack is then replaced for several days 
until development begins. 

The general conclusion of the investi- 
gation is that systematic seed breeding 
will intensify any desired qualities found 
in cantaloupes, as well as in corn and 
other crops. 

The essential points for breeding can- 
taloupes are: 
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1, Keeping records that will establish the history 
of a plant at any time; 2, Close observation to 
detect desirable variations; 3, Individual selections; 
4, Comparative testing to determine relative merits; 
5, Judging the average results of a selection rather 
than the behavior of an individual in it; 6, An 
understanding of physiological botany, in order to 
perform necessary cross-pollenization successfully. 


The principal points, or unit charac- 
ters, to consider might be enumerated 
as follows: 

1, Germinating vitality; 2, Vigor of growth; 3, 


Early setting; 4, Quick maturity; 5, Prolific yields; 
6, Uniformity of the desired quality in the product. 


The standard for the Rocky Ford 
cantaloupe of today might be given to 


include the following qualities: 

1, Proper size to pack in the standard crate; 
2, Fine, heavy, light gray netting, covering the 
entire melon (Plate 3); 8, Color character of the 
background or interstices between the netting, such 
as will indicate to the eye, by a slight change of 
tint, when the cantaloupe is ready to pick, which is 
rather an olive green, and one that does not turn 
yellow fast; 4, A thick flesh and solid filled seed 
cavity (Plate 4, No. 2); 5, A firm, smooth texture, 
fine grained and free from any fiber or water core; 
6, A green colored flesh is usually preferred, though 
commonly it is combined with orange or salmon 
tint; 7, The flavor is the ultimate test; it should be 
rich, sweet and spicy, free from any disagreeable 
consistency or aftertaste. 


If the same care and attention were 
paid to the breeding and growing of 
improved cantaloupes and other crops 
there would be a great demand for pedi- 
greed seed, as well as the call for regis- 
tered horses, sheep or cattle. 


PLATE I—(1) VINE RUSTED ON CHECK ROW. 
RESISTANCE TO RUST 


(2) ADJACENT VINE SHOWING 
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ORCHARDS INJURED BY THE TUSSOCK MOTH 


SUMMARIZED BY F. M. HALL. FROM BULLETIN BY W. J. SCHOENE, NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION, GENEVA, NEW YORK 


ie white-marked tussock moth 
has been, at intervals for nearly a 
century, a noteworthy enemy of 
fruit trees and shade trees. During 
recent years it has become increasingly 
prominent as a destroyer of foliage in 
city parks and streets, and has made it 
necessary for many cities and villages to 
adopt vigorous repressive measures. The 
attacks of the insect on fruit trees have 
attracted attention less frequently, though 
some of the caterpillars are found in 
many orchards every year. In 1895 quite 
a serious outbreak occurred in Ontario 
and Yates Counties in this state, but 
since that time the numbers of the cater- 
pillars have remained about normal until 
1908, when they increased alarmingly 
Over quite an area in Western New York, 
particularly in the sections about Lock- 
port, Ransomville and Middleport, in 
Niagara County. Considerable damage 
was done to the leaves, but more atten- 
tion was attracted to the injury to fruit 
caused by the young caterpillars. The 
attack was usually upon the cheek of an 
apple or pear, the skin only being eaten 


in some cases, though usually a cavity of 
considerable depth was made. 

Attempts were made to control the 
caterpillars by spraying with poison in 
bordeaux mixture, but damage appeared 
to increase for as much as a week after 
the application of poison had been made. 
Injury was also quite common in the 
orchards that had previously been given 
sprayings for codling moth. These facts 
led many orchardists to believe the tus- 
sock-moth caterpillars immune to poison. 
However, the failure to kill them is not 
due to any peculiar resistance to poison, 


but to the fact that the insects feed,, 


after the first, within the apple and on 
the lower sides of leaves in the interior 
of the trees, where only most thorough 
spraying will reach them. As long as the 
caterpillars continued to feed in the pro- 
tected spots they escaped death, but as 
they changed feeding grounds with their 
increasing size they took the poison, and 
gradually died off. 

The extent of the injury varied greatly 
with the individual trees, ranging from 
wounds on possibly five per cent of the 
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fruits to partial or almost complete 
destruction of eighty-five per cent. This 
variation is quite readily explained by 
the wingless condition of the female 
moth and the consequent limitation of 
broods in successive years to rather nar- 
row limits. 


SPRAY NOZZLES AND ATTACHMENTS 


116, Brass Y; 117, Bordeaux nozzle; 118, 
Angle Y; 119, Angle L; 120, Small Vapo 
nozzle; 121, Large Vapo nozzle; 122, Brass 
discs; 123, Steel discs; 145, Single Blizzard 
nozzle; 146, Two-cluster Blizzard nozzle 


The caterpillars, especially in the last 
two or three of their four or five molts, 
are strikingly marked, and, if we could 
forget their association with crop destruc- 
tion, even beautiful caterpillars. The 
heads and two small tubercules on the 
back are bright red, a long horn-lilke 
pencil of black hairs projects forward 
from each side of the head, and a similar 
pencil back and upward from the rear of 
the body, four very prominent brush-like 
tufts of thickly crowded white hairs are 
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borne upon the back, in line, behind the 
head, while the remainder of the back is 
decorated with a broad, velvety deep 
black stripe. 

These caterpillars are hatched in late 
May from eggs laid during the preceding 
summer in conspicuous masses on the 
cocoons from which the mature females 
have emerged. From one hundred to 
five hundred eggs make up each mass, 
held together by a white foam-like sub- 
stance, which makes the mass quite con- 
spicuous. Collection and destruction of 
these masses is one of the most effective 
methods of checking the increase of the 
insect. 

The caterpillars are very small and 
inconspicuous at first and feed in pro- 
tected places, on the undersides of the 
leaves and on interior leaves, as already 
mentioned, so they may long escape 
attention, though present in considerable 
numbers. Females molt four times and 
the males five, and in from twenty-five to 
thirty, or more, days spin very thin 
cocoons, from which the perfect insects 
emerge in ten to fifteen days. 
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The male moth is rather attractive, 
with prominent feather-like antennae, or 
“feelers,” large legs and large, broad 
wings, brown in color, with delicate gray 
markings. The female is a wingless, 
whitish-gray grub-like insect, with a 
sack-like abdomen. The legs and anten- 
nae are slender, quite unlike those of the 
male. Natural enemies usually keep the 
tussock moth in check. Many kinds of 
birds feed upon both caterpillars and 
mature females, and have usually held 
the insect to normal numbers except in 
cities, where destruction of birds and 
unfavorable conditions for them have left 
the insects to increase unhindered except 
by parasite foes. Fortunately there are 
several of these, the most effective being 
two species of wasp-like flies. Flies of 
other species are found less frequently. 
The vast debt fruit growers owe to such 
parasitic friends is shown by the fact that 
in some localities where the caterpillars 
have done much damage ninety-five per 
cent of the cocoons examined were found 
to contain eggs of some other insect 
which would ultimately destroy the host. 


LARVA OF TUSSOCK MOTH AND ITS WORK 
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If the cocoons are collected, which is 
one repressive measure, they should not 
be destroyed, which would also kill the 
helpful parasites, but should be placed 
in a box or barrel covered with wire net- 
ting, through which the moths- cannot 
escape but the parasites can. 


CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY FRUIT WORM 
a, Worm; b, Moth; c, Gooseberries webbed together. 


Original. Drawing by Miss M. A. Palmer . 
Colorado Experiment Station 


The tussock moth spreads largely by 
migration of the caterpillars, so that 
banding unaffected trees is an admirable 
preventive measure. Sticky fly paper 
may be used for this purpose, or a band 
of raw cotton tightly fastened about the 
tree by a string at the middle of the 
band, leaving the cotton loose both 
above and below the string. The loose 
fibers thus entangle and stop the larvae. 
Banding may also be used even where 
trees have been attacked, for the cater- 
pillars drop to the end of a thread when 
the tree or branch is smartly jarred. 
They can then be caught in a curculio 
catcher or on sheets and destroyed, and 
the bands will prevent the coming of a 
new supply. 

The egg masses are very conspicuous, 
as they are usually placed on the old 
cocoons, and form. white clusters an inch 
to an inch and a half long. They are 
usually found on the trunks and larger 
branches of the trees, and can be easily 
scraped off with a hoe or similar sharp 
tool. They should be burned. The 
smaller branches should also be exam- 
ined, and especially any peculiar looking 
bunches of dry leaves, for the cocoon is 
frequently attached to several leaves. 
This work may be done any time in 
winter or spring, before the first of May. 
In the southern part of the state, par- 
ticularly on Long Island, a summer col- 
lection of egg masses should also “be 
made, as the insect here has two broods 
a year. 

But the main reliance, in orchards, 
should be placed on spraying with bor- 
deaux and poison. This is a treatment 
which should be made anyway for scab 
and codling moth, and to control the tus- 
sock moth requires only more thorough 
work, giving attention to the undersides 
of the leaves, the growing fruits and to 
foliage in the interior of the trees, par- 
ticularly on water sprouts. In cities, on 
shade trees, natural enemies, banding and 
collecting cocoons and egg masses must 
be depended on by the private individual, 
though it may often be necessary to 
employ sprays. To do this effectually 
requires powerful machinery and experi- 
enced help, which the city may best 
provide. 7 
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THE CULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS ON PACIFIC SLOPE 


P i NHIS term usually applies to the 
berry family — blackberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, strawberries, 

currants, etc. The whole Pacific Slope, 
wherever fruit soils and sufficient mois- 
ture preyail, is adapted to their success- 
ful culture. In California there is almost 
a continuous growth, and intermittent 
cropping can be carried on almost during 
the entire year. Every family orchard 
should have a plot devoted to small 
fruits, and where the conditions are 
favorable and near to markets they 
can be made immensely profitable when 
grown along commercial lines. 

The preparation of the soil should be 
thorough. The roots being close to the 
top of the ground and of a small, rather 
fibrous nature, the importance of having 
the soil in the very best possible condi- 
tion to insure a good stand of plants and 
a satisfactory growth must be apparent 
to anyone engaging in the culture of 
berry plants. Thorough dressing with 
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well rotted stable manure will do much 
to promote a vigorous growth the first 
season, and, having secured this, profit- 
able crops may be expected the second 
year after planting. 

Berry culture cannot be successfully 
carried on in California without irriga- 
tion, so -that before planting the land 
should be graded, having the grade as 
uniform as possible so as to prevent 
flooding. A berry grower should be 
absolutely certain of water when it is 
required, and if there is any question 
about the supply from ditches a pump- 
ing plant should be installed to have 
water available whenever it is needed. 
A delay of even a few days may mean the 
loss of the entire crop. 

As the Logan and Mammoth black- 
berries are practically in a class by them- 
selves, and the cultural directions for one 
applying to the other, we will consider 
them under the same head. They should 
be planted in rows six feet apart and 
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eight feet between the rows. The best 
results are obtained by trellising the run- 
ners to wires on heavy posts, which will 
hold the wires taut. As soon as the 
fruiting season is past the fruiting canes 
should be cut away and the new canes 
be bunched together and wound around 
the wires. At least two wires should be 
strung on the posts so that as soon as 
one wire is covered the remaining canes 
may be wound around the other. By 
following this method from year to year 
a heavy crop of large, fine berries may be 
looked for annually. 

A novel method of handling them is 
to plant in squares 8x8 feet. Drive three 
stakes one and one-half feet into the 
ground, using 2x2 six-foot posts. Nail 
an old barrel hoop on the top of the 
posts and another two feet from the top. 
The shoots are trained over these hoops. 
It is simply astonishing the amount of 
fruit which will be obtained by this 
method of handling. Another satisfac- 
tory plan is to set 4x6 seven-foot posts 
twenty feet apart and nail 2x2 eighteen- 
inch cross ties to each post. Set the 
posts three feet in the ground and string 
No. 12 galvanized wire on the cross ties, 
holding it in place with staples. The new 
shoots should be trained across, winding 
them around the wires from one wire to 
the other. 

Loganberry originated with Judge J. H. 
Logan of Santa Cruz, California, from 
whom it derives its name. This berry is 
unlike any other in existence, being a 
hybrid between the raspberry and the 
blackberry. The fruit is sometimes an 
inch and one-quarter long, dark red, as 
large as the largest blackberry, and pro- 
duced in immense clusters. It partakes 
of the flavor of both the blackberry and 
raspberry, a mild, pleasant, vinous flavor, 
delicious and peculiar to this berry alone; 
seeds small, soft and few; fruit ripens 
early, just after strawberries and before 
blackberries or raspberries. The vine, or 
cane, of the Loganberry grows entirely 
unlike either the blackberry or the rasp- 
berry; it trails or grows upon the 
ground, more like a dewberry. The canes 
are very large, without thorns, but have 
very fine, soft spines; leaves more like 
tfose of the raspberry than blackberry. 
It is excellent for the table, eaten raw or 
stewed, and makes a fine jelly or jam. 
Ripe in May. 

Mammoth blackberry, supposed to be 
a cross between the wild blackberry of 
California and the Crandall Early. It 
grows entirely unlike any other black- 
berry plant known. It is a rampant 
grower, trailing on the ground, and under 
favorable conditions will grow twenty 
feet in a season; the canes are large, of 
deep red color when exposed to the sun; 
the foliage is large and thick and of a 
deep green color; enormously productive 
and exceedingly early, ripening three 
weeks before other cultivated kinds; fruit 
enormous, specimens measuring two and 
one-half inches long; seeds small, soft 


and abundant; core small and soft; in size 
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and flavor said to surpass all other varie- 
ties of blackberries. Ripe in June. 

Himalaya was imported originally from 
the Himalaya Mountains by Luther Bur- 
bank and brought to its present state of 
perfection through his efforts. It is a 
remarkable grower, it being not unusual 
for the canes to grow forty feet in a 
single season. It should be trained on a 
trellis. The pruning should be carried on 
in the winter months and the old canes 
cut to spurs something after the manner 
followed in pruning caned grape vines. 
It is an enormous bearer and a good 
shipper; berry more round and broader 
than Kittatinny, and much juicier; very 
few seeds, which are quite small, and 
with almost no core. For canning and 
jams it has few equals and is also an 
excellent table fruit. Season is from 
June 15 until late fall. 

The Phenomenal is one of Luther Bur- 
bank’s greatest berry triumphs. It is the 
result of a cross between the Improved 
California dewberry and Cuthbert rasp- 
berry. The berries grow in clusters of 
from five to ten, and are somewhat larger 
than the loganberry, to which it has a 
close resemblance. It is far more pro- 
ductive than that vari.ty. The canes are 
much stronger and more vigorous; fruit 
has a smaller core, and the same quantity 
of berries will make twice the amount of 
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jelly. It is easily grown, is very firm and 
is not only one of the most profitable 
berries for the fruit grower, but a few 
plants in the back yard of a town or city 
residence will also be the delight of the 
housewife. The method of training and 
pruning is the same as for the loganberry. 

The most satisfactory way of handling 
blackberries is to plant four feet apart 
in rows, with eight feet between the 
rows. The first season all the shoots 
which have attained a height of two feet 
should be shortened in to twenty inches. 
This will cause them to send out many 
lateral shoots, so that instead of having 
the fruiting shoots confined to a few 
canes, there will be a number of lateral 
shoots from each of the main canes for 
producing fruit clusters. These laterals 
should have one-half of their growth cut 
off in the winter months. In the second 
year, as soon as the season’s crop has 
been harvested, cut away the fruiting 
wood, so that all the energy of the plant 
will be forced into the new growth. The 
young shoots should again be cut back to 
the proper height to develop laterals, and 
these, as has already been directed, should 
be cut back in the winter months. This 
method of pruning has other advantages 
by making the canes sturdy and self- 
supporting, and causes the fruit to be 
distributed over the entire plant instead 
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of being confined to the terminal growth. 
By having the rows eight feet apart, cul- 
tivation can be carried on with a horse, a 
very important point. A good supply of 
water, thorough cultivation and liberal 
applications of rotted barnyard manure 
are important features in the culture of 
the blackberry. — 


Crandall’s Early—Everbearing, large and firm; 
very early; bears during the entire season. 

Erie—Very productive of berries of the largest 
size; coal black, firm and solid; sell in the market 
at the highest prices; fine form; ripens early. 

Evergreen—Introduced from Oregon; beautiful, 
laciniated foliage, which it retains all winter; ber- 
ries large, black, sweet, rich and delicious; ripens 
from July to November; fine berry for family use. 

Kittatinny—Large, roundish, conical, glossy black; 
juicy, sweet, excellent when fully ripe; the most 
popular variety in California. 

Lawton—Fruit large; ripens late; very productive. 

Wilson’s Junior—A seedling of Wilson’s Early; 
said to be hardier and more productive than its 
parent. 


The improved varieties of dewberry 
or trailing blackberry are very popular. 
They are enormous croppers, produce 
fruit of the very best quality, which 
ripens fully two weeks earlier than any 
of the blackberries. Plants should be set 
four feet apart, with rows six feet apart. 
When there is not sufficient rainfall to 
keep the vines in active growing con- 
dition, irrigation should be practiced. 
Immediately following the harvesting all 
the old canes should be cut off and the 
following spring the new ones should 
be trained to a wire two feet from the 
ground. The method of trellising is the 
same as for the other varieties of trailing 
vines, except that the canes are closer to 
the ground. 


Gardena—Has become very popular in recent 
years; berries large, glossy black, sweet, rich and 
delicious. Vines are very heavy bearers and when 
once established produce an abundance of fruit 
annually. Fruit ripens second week in May. 

Lucretia—Very productive; the berries are large 
and of unequaled excellence, soft, sweet and 
luscious throughout, of bright, glossy black color. 
Ripens ten days later than the preceding. 


The raspberry does not grow as rank 
as the blackberry, so may be planted 
four feet apart, but not less than six feet 
between the rows. Directions for prun- 
ing are the same as have already been 
given for the blackberry. Do not allow 
more than five canes to grow from one 
root. Liberal applications of rotted barn- 
yard manure, thorough cultivation and 
irrigation judiciously practiced is sure to 
develop fruit of the very best quality and 
a liberal supply of it. 


Cuthbert—Berries very large, deep rich crimson; 
fine; good for shipping; the most popular of all 
raspberries; stands the sun and heat well. 

Golden Queen—A seedling of the Cuthbert. A 
beautiful, large, golden yellow berry. larger than 
its parent and surpassing it in beauty and quality. 
The desire for a yellow raspberry of high quality, 
combined with vigorous growth, is believed to have 
been fully met with in this variety. Should have 
a place in every garden. 

Gregg—Of good size and fine quality; very pro- 
ductive and hardy. Occupies the same position 
among black caps as Cuthbert among the red sorts. 

Hansell— Medium to large; bright crimson; canes 
vigorous and productive; very early. 

Marlboro—The largest early red raspberry, ripen- 
ing a few days after Hansell; beautiful bright scar- 
let; good but not high quality. 

Mammoth Cluster—A large and very productive 
variety of the blackcap; quality very good. 

Souhegan—A valuable market variety. Its earli- 
ness and large size make it one of the most valuable 
of the black raspberries; firm and sweet. 

Superlative—A new raspberry of English origin. 
Fruit red, large, conical, of excellent flavor and a 
great improvement over all other varieties of rasp- 
berries. It is a continual bearer, producing fruit 
all summer, the fruit appearing on the young shoots 
which start from the plant. It is most useful as a 
dessert fruit and is readily plucked on account of 
its long stems. It is a great market variety and 
the experience with it on this Coast has exceeded 
the claims made by the introducers. It is worthy 
of general cultivation. 
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Currants are usually planted in rows 
four to five feet apart, the plants stand- 
ing two to three feet apart in the rows. 
They will not thrive in the hot interior 
valleys of California, being subject to 
sunburn. It is only practical to grow 
them in the coast counties, and they 
attain perfection when they get the bene- 
fit of the cool, moist air from the ocean. 
Prune in winter, thinning out the new 
shoots when they are too thick, and 
remove the old, unfruitful wood. Thor- 
ough cultivation, but not deep, is at all 
times advisable. 


Black Naples—Very large and black; valuable for 
jams and jellies. 

Cherry—Very large, deep red; fine for preserv- 
ing; valuable market variety. 

Crandall’s Black—A native black seedling of the 
wild currant and the only variety which will grow 
in the hot interior valleys of California. It is a 
vigorous grower and a heavy producer. Berries 
large to very large, one-half to three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. A fine fruit and worthy of gen- 
eral cultivation. 

Fay’s Prolific—A new currant, which has well 
sustained the claims of its disseminator. It is 
larger than the Cherry, has less acid and is much 
more prolific. 

La Versaillaise—A French variety of very large 
size, resembling the Cherry; of great beauty and 
very productive. 

White Grape—Large, yellowish white; valuable 
for the table; the finest of the white sorts; very 
productive. 


The gooseberry is just as averse to 
growing in hot, dry climates as the cur- 
rant, and it therefore finds conditions 
favorable for its perfect development in 
localities where the climate is cool and 
foggy. All attempts to grow it in the 
interior simply result in failure. In the 
mountains, however, at an elevation of 
5,000 feet, the gooseberry thrives and 
produces an abundance of fruit.. Goose- 
berries should be planted and pruned in 
practically the same manner as currants. 

Downing—Fruit good size, roundish oval, whitish 
green; skin smooth; flesh soft and very good. 

Oregon Champion—Berries very large, brownish 
red color, very sweet and fine for table use and 
pies; bush strong, not very thorny; a very prolific 
bearer. 

Smith’s Improved—A seedling from Houghton; 
fruit quite large, and a stronger grower than the 
parent; light green, flavor sweet and excellent; 
very productive. 

Berkeley—Immensely prolific; large and hand- 
some; ripens very early; commands a high price. 

Industry—Regarded as the best English goose- 
berry yet introduced; the fruit is of the largest 
size, dark red and hairy, rich and agreeable. 

Victoria—A new variety introduced from Eng- 
land, somewhat resembling Crown Bob, but with 
larger berries; very strong grower, a late bloomer 
and sure cropper. Stands well in the lead as one 
of the best English gooseberries. It is of excellent 
flavor and is well suited for market purposes. 

The strawberry adapts itself to a wide 
range of soils and climates, and in this 
respect it differs from the other members 
of the berry family. Strawberries bear 
almost the entire year in several of the 
coast counties, and the same may be said 
of the plants in the interior valleys where 
they are properly mulched and irrigated. 
In laying off ground for strawberries the 
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first essential point is to grade the plot 
so it has a gradual fall, so that no part of 
the rows will become submerged in irri- 
gating. There are a number of methods 
for laying out strawberry beds, but the 
one mostly followed by commercial 
growers is to plant in rows hilled up and 
about two feet apart, with a ditch between 
for irrigating. Set the plants eighteen 
inches apart in the rows. The best time 
to set the plants is late in the fall after 
a heavy rain or any time in the early 
spring months. It is important during 
the fruiting season to keep the plants in 
an active state of growth by irrigating, 
weeding and cultivating. In order to 
obtain large, highly flavored fruit, pinch 


off the runners as fast as they appear, 
and this will cause the plants to stock 
out, as it were, on which the very finest 
strawberries may be expected the follow- 
ing season. 


Brandywine—Large, roundish, conical, of fine 
quality; flesh firm; valuable medium to late variety. 

Jessie—Large, handsome, roundish, conical, dark 
red, firm and of good quality; plant vigorous and 
productive. 

Longworth’s Prolific—One of the best known 
varieties in California; an old favorite, always 
commanding a high price. Better adapted to the 
coast counties than to the interior valleys. 

Marshall—One of the best all-purpose berries; 
very large, roundish, dark rich crimson; quality 
good, firm; a good market sort. The most popular 
and profitable variety in this section. 

Sharpless—This old and well known sort is still 
very popular; fruit large, bright scarlet; flesh light 
red, moderately firm, sweet, rich and of good 
flavor; profitable for market and also for home use. 


MARKETING OF FRUIT—THE LIVE ISSUE 


KARL J. STACKLAND 
Grower and Shipper 
Blue Mountain Fruit 


Cove, Oregon, February 28, 1911. 


Northwestern Fruit Exchange, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Gentlemen: It is with pleasure that I 
herewith extend to you my thanks for 
the work done for me in selling nine cars 
of apples at prices that no other agency 
could have obtained this season without 
a better equipment in every way than 
they have commanded up to date. Fora 
first season demonstration of your system 
and ability to market fruit to the best 
advantage, your work leaves nothing of 
importance to desire or to criticise by 
anyone who knows and realizes all the 
difficulties of this business. 

Looking over the eighteen years that 
I have been a shipper of fruit from this 
section, your concern looms up as the 
greatest boon to the fruit industry of the 
Northwest Pacific Slope of anything yet 
established. No growers’ union or fruit 
exchange can ever hope to market fruit 
to as good an advantage as yourselves, 
unless headed by some successful ship- 
experience in the business. I am, there- 


fore, strongly of the opinion that the 
best thing the growers of this region can 
do is to line up and let you handle the 
whole output, through local unions or 
otherwise. 

Co-operation is all right if those so 
organized are willing to pay for the very 
best business talent obtainable for that 
purpose, otherwise of little or no benefit; 
while organization for uniform grading 
and co-operation, under a real marketing 
concern like yours, wherein the members 
are all mutually interested with the rest 
of the patrons as growers and investors 
in this industry, is the only thing that 
promises a sure and early success in this 
line. 

I expect to let you handle all I have to 
ship in the line of apples, etc., next year, 
or rather for the next season. 


Very truly yours, 
Karl J. Stackland. 


Mr. Stackland is known throughout the 
Northwest as a fruit grower and shipper 
of wide experience, not only in the prob- 
lems of production, but also of market- 
ing. The letter is reproduced with his 
permission. z 
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THE COMPOUNDING OF SPRAYS AND THEIR USES 


BY A. B. CORDLEY, OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON 


P [ “A HIS article is open to the criticism 
that so many formulas may be 
confusing to the orchardist who is 

just beginning to spray. I believe, how- 
ever, that no formula has been included 
which is not of value for some special 
purpose, although many of them are used 
but little, if at all, in orchard practice. 
Orchardists who understand the range 
of usefulness of the lime-sulphur spray, 
arsenate of lead and Black Leaf, who are 
equipped with a good spray pump and 
have the determination to do thorough 
work are as well fortified as may be 
against most orchard pests. 

None of the crops of orchard, garden 
or field; none of our domestic animals; 
practically none of our food products, 
household effects or wearing apparel but 
are subject to the ravages of insects or 
fungi, or both. Even man himself is 
subject to great personal annoyance, 
and even disease, by these ever-present 
agencies. 

To understand the general principle 
which underlies the selection of the 
proper remedy to be used for any par- 
ticular insect one has only to know that 
practically all insects may be divided 
into two great groups: 

Group one includes all insects that 
have biting mouth parts—mandibulate 
insects—and which actually chew and 
swallow the tissues of the plant or other 
substance upon which they feed. Grass- 
hoppers, caterpillars, flea-beetles, striped 
cucumber-beetles, codling moth larvae, 
etc., are good examples of this group. 

Group two includes all insects with 
beak-like sucking mouth parts—haustel- 
late insects—which pierce the plant or 
animal upon which they feed and suck 
up its juices or blood, but neither chew 
nor swallow any of the structural tissues. 
The apple tingis, woolly-aphis, hop louse. 
green apple-aphis, black cherry-aphis, 


San Jose Scale, ete., are good examples 
of this group. 

In general, insects which belong to 
group one may be poisoned by sprinkling 
or dusting the surface of the plant upon 
which they feed with some poisonous 
substance, but insects which belong to 
group two cannot be so poisoned, since 
they secure their food from beneath the 
surface, and cannot be made to eat 
poison. They must be destroyed by 
gases, washes or other substances which 
act externally upon their bodies. 

All insecticide substances may, there- 
fore, be arranged into two _ general 
groups: 

Group one includes principally the 
various arsenicals, such as paris green, 
London purple, Scheele’s green, arsenate 
of soda, arsenate of lead, etc. These 
poisons are all valuable against insects 
which belong to group one, and feed 
upon the surface of plants, but are prac- 
tically valueless against those of group 
two. 

Group two includes a great variety of 
substances which act externally upon the 
bodies of insects, either as mechanical 


irritants or caustics, or to smother them. 


by closing their breathing pores, or to 
fill the air about them with poisonous 
gases, or simply as repellants. Soap, sul- 
phur, tobacco, insect powder, kerosene 
emulsion, crude petroleum, the lime-sul- 
phur wash, resin washes, hydrocyanic 
acid gas and carbon bisulphide are some 
of the most yaluable insecticides of this 
group. These are used successfully not 
only against sucking insects but many 
of them are also used against biting 
insects when for any reason it is unde- 
sirable to use poisons, or when it is 
impossible to apply poisons directly to 
the food supply, as in the case of insects 
which work beneath the surface of the 
soil, or as borers or miners in wood, leat 
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or fruit, or in stored products, or as ani- 
mal parasites or household pests. 

Likewise it should be understood that 
a fungus is a plant as truly as is the apple 
tree, the prune tree, the wheat plant or 
any other plant upon which it may be 
growing. It differs from the common 
plants essentially in being much more 
simple in structure and in being devoid 
of chlorophyll—the green coloring mat- 
ter of plants. Its seeds, which are called 
spores, are more simple and very much 
smaller than the smallest seeds of our 
common plants, and are produced in 
almost inconceivably great numbers. 
The vegetative portion of the fungus, 
the part which, in a sense, corresponds 
to the roots, stems and leaves of ordinary 
plants, the part which absorbs the food 
materials. and eventually produces the 
spores, consists of a mass of more or 
less branched, white or colorless, and 
very minute threads, and is called the 
mycelium. 

Being so small and light, the spores 
are readily carried long distances by the 
wind, are washed about by the rains, and 
are also carried by birds and insects, 
and probably by other agencies. These 
agencies are thus largely responsible for 
the spread of fungus diseases from leaf 
to leaf, plant to plant or orchard to 
orchard. Over greater distances the 
spores may be carried on shipments of 
infested nursery stock, fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, seeds, ete. 

Should a spore fall upon suitable soil, 
such as the surface of leaf or fruit and 
the conditions of heat and moisture be 
favorable, it will germinate—push out a 
delicate, slender germ-tube. In the case 
of most parasitic fungi this germ-tube 
soon penetrates the epidermis of the leaf 
or fruit and the mycelium develops in 
the underlying tissues entirely beyond 
the reach of fungicides. In some cases, 
however, the mycelium spreads over the 
surface of the plant. In other words, 
fungi, like insects, may be divided into 
two groups, as follows: 

Group one, internal fungi, includes 
those fungi in which the germ-tube pene- 
trates the skin of leaf, fruit, branch or 
root, and the mycelium develops entirely 
within the tissues of the host plant. 
Apple-tree anthracnose, brown-rot, the 
grain-smuts and rusts, the downy-mil- 
dews, for all practical purposes apple- 
scab, and many others may be included 
in this group. The philosophy of spray- 
ing for this group of fungus diseases is 
based upon the fact that they cannot be 
cured, but can be prevented. This 
germ-tube must be destroyed before it 
penetrates the epidermis, and to do this 
the surface of the host must be thor- 
oughly protected by the fungicide during 
the entire time the spores are ger- 
minating. 

Group two, external fungi, includes 
those fungi in which the mycelium 
spreads over the surface of the host. 
This group includes but comparatively 
few serious pests. Perhaps the one that 
has attracted most attention in this state 
is the powdery-mildew of gooseberries. 
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The powdery-mildews of the grape and 
of the rose also belong to this group. 
These diseases may be prevented by 
proper fungicidal treatment, the same 
as disease of group one, and, in addition, 
they may also be cured by such treat- 
ment. The mycelium, being exposed 
upon the surface of the host, may be 
reached and killed by proper fungicides. 

For years paris green was used more 
extensively than any other poison. It 
first supplanted London purple, but has, 
in turn, been supplanted by arsenate of 
lead and various other compounds of 
arsenic. Pure, it is among the most 
reliable of insecticides, but has the dis- 
advantage that it is a rather coarse crys- 
talline substance, which settles rapidly 
to the bottom of the spray-tank unless 
the contents are kept thoroughly stirred. 
For codling moth, bud moth, tent cater- 
pillars and many other insects of group 
one it is generally used as a spray in the 
following proportions: 


(GC) meRamiswereen! esiry. sccisesssieveueie acer 1 pound 
@uueklimetey tac. csere see 4 to 5 pounds 
Wiaiterenn raison a ie baa tae 160-200 gallons 


Slake the lime, stir the poison into a 
thin paste with a little water, add this 
to the lime, then strain the mixture 
through a sieve into a tank containing 
the required amount of water. If it is 
desired to spray for both fungi and 
insects, lime-sulphur No. 25, or bordeaux 
mixture (15 or 16) may be used in place 
of the water in the above formula. For 
peach or other tender foliage 300 gallons 
of water or bordeaux (17) should be 
used. It is necessary to keep this mix- 
ture well stirred while spraying. 


Arsenate of lead is now the chief poi- 
son used in spraying for the codling 
moth, although paris green gives approx- 
imately as good results, and is preferred 
by some. Many brands of commercial 
arsenate of lead are now to be had, and 
so far as our observations go, nearly all 
are reasonably pure. The various brands 
may, however, be arranged into the two 
definite groups, which may be termed 
the acid arsenates and the ortho or neu- 
tral arsenates. While the evidence is 
not conclusive, it appears to be true that 
the acid arsenates have some tendency 
to injure foliage, and cannot so well be 
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used with lime-sulphur solutions as can 
the neutral arsenates. 

Most manufacturers advise the use of 
three pounds of arscnate of lead to 50 
gallons of water. The Washington 
Experiment Station has demonstrated 
that in the dry climate of Eastern Wash- 
ington one pound to 50 gallons gives 
equally good results in controlling cod- 
ling moth. We have found that two 
pounds are sufficient in the Willamette 
Valley. It is quite probable that one 
pound may be sufficient here, but since 
this has not been demonstrated we think 
it best to advise two pounds to 50 gal- 


lons for the more humid portions of 
this state. 
The following table represents the 


composition of the various commercial 
lead arsenates which have been exam- 
ined by the department of chemistry, 


Dissolve the arsenate of soda in two 
quarts and the arsenate of lead in four 
quarts of warm water in wooden vessels. 
When dissolved, add them to the 
required amount of water. 

This formula is especially valuable for 
spraying very delicate foliage, or for use 
against insects which are killed only by 
large amounts of poison, since it can be 
used upon plants in much stronger solu- 
tions than the other food poisons with- 
out injury to the foliage. 

If it is desired to use a combined 
insecticide and fungicide, arsenate of 
lead may be added to bordeaux or to 
lime-sulphur solution in the same pro- 
portion as when water is used. 

It is often convenient to apply poisons 
by dusting. Dry paris green may be so 
applied, either pure or adulterated with 


Oregon Agricultural College: various substances. If used pure it 
(2) Sherwin- Sherwin- Heming- 
Contents Swift Star Grasselli Lion Williams Williams Bean way 
Mi oiS tune! aayonottss secasuevecyoe ose eens 43.45 54.02 38.95 58.40 49.55 51.84 41.68 32.46 
MotalileadMoxidesmeereeicee eee 34.47 32.99 43.11 26.19 41.00 33.11 42.19 42.64 
Motalvarsenicwoxidesnerineie sere 16.68 10.72 14.85 12.26 5.17 12.35 13.47 21.45 
Soluble impurities ............ 1.82 Soil 16 -61 2.85 1.58 1.60 93 
Soluble arsenic oxide.......... 45 10 39 oll) oil} 11 10 31 
Motalsatiey reir ec eS 96.42 98.04 97.07 97.46 98.57 98.88 98.94 97.48 


Some growers prefer to prepare the 
arsenate of lead as it is used. This is 
but little, if any, more troublesome than 
to mix the prepared arsenates in water, 
and should be somewhat cheaper. It can 
be readily prepared after the following 
formula: 


INES Ot GGA ccsaccacosns0 4 ounces 
Ncetatenoteleadeer eer eennnnte 11 ounces 
Waterenncasnite cuenehacur ae 15 to 20 gallons 


EXHIBIT OF FRUITS AT THE IDAHO STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY MEETING HELD 
AT THE BOISE COMMERCIAL CLUB ROOMS, BOISE, IDAHO, JANUARY, 1911. 


should be dusted from a cloth sack of 
suitable texture and only the faintest 
trace of the poison should appear upon 
the plants treated. One or two pounds 
should be sufficient to treat an acre of 
any low-growing crop. 

To avoid using excessive and danger- 
ous amounts of the poison it is usual to 
adulterate it as follows: 


@)iwRanispeneentrevisndryamion sehr 1 pound 
Wheat flour or finely slaked quick 
Witriem eg taciobe ole eaenes 25 to 50 pounds 


Mix the ingredients thoroughly and 
dust until the plants show a faint trace 
of white. For dusting only a few plants — 
use a perforated tin can or other sifter. 
To cover a large acreage use one of the 
“dust sprayers” whicheare on the market. 

The so-called “dust spray” for use in 
orchards is cheaper than spraying with 
liquids, but results so far obtained indi- 
cate that it is ‘less effective for most 
purposes. Dust spraying has not been 
tested by this station, but the results of 
three years’ careful work at the Illinois 
Experiment Station in testing dust 
sprays in comparison with liquid sprays 
has been summarized by Professor C. S. 
Crandall, apple specialist, as follows: 

“With regard to effect upon foliage the 
results were identical in all orchards, 
and in all seasons. Trees sprayed with 
liquid bordeaux and paris green retained 
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their foliage in healthy working condi- 
tion throughout the season. The dust 
sprayed and check trees may be spoken 
of together, because the behavior of the 
foliage was the same on both. Leaves 
began falling from these trees in July, 
and by early September they were prac- 
tically denuded. The loss of foliage by 
dust sprayed and check trees was due 
to apple scab, against which disease the 
dust spray was entirely ineffective. Dif- 
ferences in fruit was as marked as were 
differences in foliage. Liquid sprayed 
trees gave smooth fruit of good size. 
Dust sprayed and check trees gave small, 
ill-formed fruit, badly marked by scab 
and fruit blotch, and of very little value 
even as evaporator stock. Dust spray is 
52 per cent cheaper than liquid spray, 
and it is easier to transport about the 
orchard. This is as far as I can go in 
an enumeration of its advantages. It is 
utterly worthless as a means of control- 
ling orchard enemies, and money spent 
in its application is thrown away.” 
Grasshoppers, cut-worms and a few 
other pests may be destroyed by poi- 
soned baits. These are prepared in vari- 
ous ways. Small bundles of green, 
succulent vegetation, dipped in a strong 
solution of any of the above poisons and 
scattered about the infested field or gar- 
den will prove exceedingly tempting to 
cut-worms, particularly if the field was 
plowed in early spring and is free from 
vegetation. Such baits are most effective 
if used in spring just before the crop to 
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be protected comes up. Poisoned slices 
of potato or some similar vegetable are 
used to poison the sow-bugs and wire- 
worms. Cultivated trees and vines may 
be successfully protected against the 
ravages of grasshoppers by use of the 
so-called bran-arsenic-mash, which is 
made as follows: 


(A) Witte ARECGMC. 5 occoosocnoccsHoce 1 pound 
Brownisu gare 1 to 2 pounds 
Iskieb pagocdoc os obLld0000000000.00 6 pounds 


Mix the ingredients thoroughly, then 
add enough water to make a wet mash. 
A spoonful should be placed at the base 
of each tree or vine. For cut-worms a 
still better bait may be prepared by mix- 
ing thoroughly paris green, bran and 
middlings as follows: 


(©) Rarisweneene eee ....1 pound 
Muiddllintg ster rs rttriernein ..15 pounds 
Bram Vee ea acssmatote vetoed 15 pounds 


This may be sown broadcast upon the 
vegetation about the borders of culti- 
vated fields or gardens; or by use of a 
seed drill it may be sown along the rows 
of plants to be protected. So used it 
has been found especially valuable for 
destroying cut-worms in onion fields. 

Powdered hellebore, if fresh, is of 
value for poisoning insects which are 
injuring small fruits or vegetables which 
are nearly ready for market, and on 
which it is undesirable to use the arsen- 
ical poisons. It may be dusted over the 
plants when they are moist with dew. 
or may be used as a spray in the follow- 
ing proportions: 


(6)! iellebore denis eue ote eee eee 1 ounce 
NWENSPa'o co odbacecacabcoogono606 2 gallons 


TWIN CYLINDER PNEUMATIC HAND PUMP AND 150-GALLON TANK 
MOUNTED ON PLATFORM WITH AGITATOR 
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Strong soap suds, made from any good 
soap, are useful for destroying soft- 
bodied insects like plant lice. It is usual, 
however, to employ for this purpose 
special soaps made with fish-oils, and 
sold as whale-oil soaps. These vary con- 
siderably in composition, some being 
made with soda, others with potash lye. 
The latter are much superior, and buyers 
should insist on having potash soaps. 

For scale insects, whale-oil soap is 
sometimes used in as concentrated a 
solution as two pounds of soap to one 
gallon of water, but only upon dormant 
plants. As a remedy for the various 
plant-lice one pound of soap to eight or 
ten gallons of water is usually sufficient. 
Hop growers are inclined to believe that 
better results are obtained, when spray- 
ing for hop-lice, by adding some quas- 
Sia decoction to the soap solution, as 
follows: 


(7a) Whale-oil soap .............. 10 pounds 
Quassiak , jog4 fesse pee 5 pounds 
Water aay. othe cree eo er eee 100 gallons 

Place the quassia chips in a _ sack, 


cover with eight or ten gallons of water 
and soak twelve to twenty-four hours. 
Then bring to a boil, remove the chips, 
add the soap and boil until it is dissolved. 
Add water to make 100 gallons. If pre- 
ferred, the grower may prepare his 
own whale-oil soap after the following 
formula: 


(7b) Potash lye eb biveton 20) Set a ONS PRR Een 1 pound 
Bash Oily 8 osc e.ccncee eee 3 pints 
Wiater io. . act hia enc aR eee 2 gallons 


Dissolve the lye in the water. When 
boiling hot add the oil and boil about 
two hours. Add water to make two gal- 
lons. Each pound of the soap thus made 
should be dissolved in eight or ten gal- 
lons of water. It will be found a satis- 
factory remedy for hop-lice and other 
soft-bodied insects. 

Kerosene oil, or coal oil, is a powerful 
insecticide. The undiluted oil is, how- 
ever, liable to seriously injure plants to 
which it is applied. This difficulty is 
overcome by using one of the special 
spray pumps which have been devised 
for the purpose of mixing the oil with 
water in any desired proportion; or by 
forming an emulsion with some sub- 
stance that may be readily diluted with 
water. Soap is most commonly used for 
this purpose, as follows: ; 
@)mKkerosenevoillee-a-e ee eee 2 gallons 


Hard soap (preferably whale oil) .% pound 
Waters cites secrete eee 1 gallon 


Dissolve the soap in the water by 
boiling. Add the suds, boiling hot, to 
the oil. Churn the mixture violently 
with a spray pump until it becomes a 
thick, creamy mass. If perfectly emulsi- 
fied, the oil will not rise to the surface 
even after standing an indefinite time. 
Such an emulsion may be used imme- 
diately or may be kept as a stock mix- 
ture. Before using, dilute one part of 
the stock emulsion with eight or ten 
parts of water. 

This will be found to be an efficient 
remedy for green-aphis, woolly-aphis, 
red-spider, mealy-bugs and for certain 
scale-insects. 

This is a favorite spray in California 
for several of the scales infesting citrus 
fruits. In this state its chief value is as 
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a spray for the various kinds of plant- 
lice. For this purpose it may be used 
as a substitute for kerosene emulsion or 
-whale-oil soap with good results, par- 
ticularly in.the dry summer months. It 
can also be used as a summer spray for 
San Jose scale, but we do not advise 
such use, since summer sprays for this 
pest are less efficient than the winter 


spray of lime and sulphur. The resin 

wash may be made as follows: 

(CO) Resins te ieseay ce nsos taker nici eusiovaines 20 pounds 
Goncentratedulye er ae eee 4 pounds 
IMign Oiled poss odaccaonco avon caltio 2% pints 
\AVETISIE cio cits pico meee omma aio 100 gallons 


Place the resin, lye and oil in a kettle 
with sufficient water to cover them to a 
depth of three or four inches. Boil about 
two hours, making occasional additions 
of water, or until the compound resem- 
bles very strong black coffee. Dilute to 
one-third the final bulk with hot water, 
or with cold water added slowly over the 
fire, making a stock mixture, which must 
be diluted to the full amount of 100 gal- 
lons when ready for use. 

Carbolic acid emulsion is used to 
destroy the eggs and the young mag- 
gots which infest radishes, onions and 
similar garden crops; and occasionally 
for other insects: 


@o)eGridercarbolichacid. = scenes see: 1 pint 
EsrGl GOED. Seangeods poe aed oace 1 pound 
WAV GREGIE Ue, Biot eng ern ERE CRE Eco eee ron 1 gallon 


Dissolve the soap in boiling water; 
add the acid and churn as for kerosene 
emulsion. Use one part of emulsion to 
thirty parts water. i 

The tobacco waste from cigar factories 
is of considerable value as an insecticide. 
In greenhouses, it may be used to 
destroy plant-lice by simply spreading 
the waste two or three inches deep over 
the pipes under the benches, or by burn- 
ing about one-half pound of moist waste 
to each 500 square feet of glass. Worked 
into the soil about young apple trees in 
the orchard or nursery, it is one of the 
best remedies for the root form of 


TWO THOUSAND MORE 


WO THOUSAND members is the 

goal of the membership committee 
of the Washington Horticultural Asso- 
ciation, of which C. L. Whitney of Walla 
Walla,isamember. He states that before 
the Clarkston convention, a year hence, 
the membership will be doubled; and to 
make good he will double that of the 
Walla Walla Valley. 

There were, previous to the meeting 
of the convention adjourned this week, 
about 600 members, but this number was 
raised to the ten century mark before 
the close of the week. With this as a 
starter, the committee hopes to add 1,000 
more names before January 1, 1912. 

Fruit growers of Oregon and Idaho 
will not be barred from membership, 
although the organization is primarily 
for the State of Washington. As the 
next meeting is just across the river 
from Lewiston, it is believed there will 
be many orchardists from that section of 
Idaho who will join. 

“Membership is well worth while,” 
said Mr. Whitney yesterday. “For to 
every member will be given the printed 
proceedings of the convention at Pros- 
ser, and this book will contain every 
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woolly-aphis. A strong decoction, made 
by a prolonged steeping of a quantity 
of stems in enough water to cover them 
and diluting the liquid to the color of 
strong tea, is often used as a spray for 
plant-lice. A still better method is as 


follows: 

(11) Hard soap (preferably whale-oil) .1 pound 
WEIR oogcccdbeguaoogedde 8 to 10 gallons 
Strong tobacco decoction........ 1 gallon 


Dissolve the soap in boiling water, add 
the tobacce decoction and dilute to eight 
to ten gallons. 

The various tobacco soaps and other 
tobacco preparations are supplied by the 
trade both for greenhouse and orchard 
use. In fact the most satisfactory spray 
known for destroying orchard plant- 
lice is the Black Leaf spray, which is 
supplied by the Kentucky Tobacco Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky. It dilutes readily 
with water, and is efficient when used in 
the proportion of one gallon of Black 
Leaf to 60 to 75 gallons of water. 

Fresh pyrethrum powder is a valuable 
remedy for flies, mosquitoes, roaches, 
ants, fleas and other household pests. 
It is destructive to insects, but not poi- 
sonous to the higher animals, or to man. 
It should be kept in an air-tight recep- 
tacle. The dry powder may be dusted 
over the floors, or in the hair of dogs 
infested with fleas, or about their sleep- 
ing quarters, or in other places where 
obnoxious insects congregate. It may 
also be used as a spray in conservatories 
or on a few plants in the garden, in the 
following proportion: 


It is also stated that the flies and 


‘mosquitoes in a room may be destroyed 


by burning a little pyrethrum powder 
upon some live coals. 

Bisulphide of carbon (13) is a colorless 
liquid with a very disagreeable odor. It 
is very volatile, and its fumes are poison- 
ous to animal and plant life. When 


MEMBERS ARE WANTED 


speech, every word of discussion and 
every remark of the entire convention. 
There will be between its covers, there- 
fore, nearly everything that is of interest 
to a fruit grower in the Northwest. 

“Lectures on spraying, pruning, plant- 
ing, picking, packing, shipping, selling, 
every phase of horticulture, will be found 
in the book, and it is given to every per- 
son who pays the one dollar membership 
fee. The book is worth more than this 
amount, by far, for it is an excellent 
dictionary of information to any fruit 
grower, and contains the opinions and 
experiences of the best orchardists of the 
state.” 

© ¢ © 
Editor Better "rut: 

No doubt many subscribers are anxious to secure 
some good publication on apple and fruit culture, 
and for their benefit I would like to explain how to 
obtain the best possible book. Having become a 
subscriber with the first issue, I of course have all 
the numbers of ‘Better Fruit,” and have them 
bound with about eighteen numbers to a book. 
have the binder put an index in front of the book 
and each page renumbered, and by simply glancing 
at the index can locate very quickly any article I 
wish on any subject. All the articles being written 
by practical and experienced fruit growers, makes 
such a book, in my opinion, much more valuable 


than can be bought in any book store.—G. 
Cooper, Portland, Oregon. 
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mixed with air in the proper proportion 
they are also very explosive. As an 
insecticide it is valuable mainly as a 
remedy for subterranean insects, borers, 
or insects infesting stored grains, seeds, 
etc., and for fumigating buildings which 
are infested with noxious insects. It is 
also used extensively for destroying 
various burrowing animals whose _ bur- 
rows incline downward into the earth. 
For this purpose pour two or three 
ounces of the liquid upon a ball or rags, 
or other absorbant; place this well down 
into the burrow and close the opening. 
Thus used it is an effective remedy for 
“digger squirrels’ and “prairie dogs,” 
but is not effective against moles and 
pocket gophers, which construct long 
horizontal burrows. Troublesome ants’ 
nests may be destroyed by making a hole 
in the center of each nest and pouring 
into it two or three ounces of the liquid, 
after which the hole should be tightly 
closed. For destroying the root form 
of woolly-aphis of the apple it is com- 
mon to make several holes, each six to 
twelve inches deep, about the tree and 
pour one or two ounces of the liquid into 
each hole, which should be immediately 
closed. 

Borers in the roots of peach or prune 
trees may be destroyed by simply pour- 
ing from one to three ounces of the 
liquid, according to the size of the tree, 
about the base of the tree. If the soil 
is wet or compact it is best first to ex¢a- 
vate a shallow trough about the tree and 
fill this with loose soil before applying 
the chemical. 


For fumigating grains, seeds, store- 
houses and other buildings, including 
houses, for the destruction of insects, 


one pint of the liquid is used for each 
ton of grain or 1,000 cubic feet of space. 
The building, bin or other receptacle 
should be tightly closed, and kept closed 
24 to 36 hours. During this time no per- 
son should attempt to enter the build- 
ing, nor should any light be allowed 
inside until it has been thoroughly ven- 
tilated, since the fumes are both poison- 
ous and explosive. 

This is an extremely poisonous gas, 
which is used in this state principally to 
fumigate nursery stock. In California it 
is used to fumigate citrus trees which 
are infested with scale insects. It has 
also been used in the East to fumi- 
gate scale-infested deciduous fruit trees. 
Although very efficient, the process is so 
much more expensive than spraying that 
I do not recommend its use in this state. 

Many nurseries now have especially 
prepared houses, or fumigatoriums, in 
which to fumigate infested stock. For 
dormant stock the chemicals are used in 
the following proportions for each 100 
cubic feet of space inclosed: 


(14) Cyanide of potassium (98%)....1 ounce 
Sieve ENG! .coccobaanooncses 1 ounce 
Wiateradinninnrc mcs acinus chapunrarte tors 2 ounces 


Place the water in an earthenware or 
wooden receptacle, add the acid and 
when all is ready drop in the cyanide of 
potassium, close the door, and keep it 
closed for at least forty minutes. Do not 
attempt to enter the house until it has 
been thoroughly ventilated. 

Greenhouses may be 
destroy plant-lice, mealy-bugs, 


fumigated to 
slugs, 
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millipedes, etc., but since there is a wide 
range in the susceptibility of various 
plants to injury by the gas it is not 
thought best at this time to give general 
directions for such work. As a basis for 
any experimental tests which growers 
may care to make the above formula is 
advised for each 350 cubic feet of space 
to be fumigated, and with the house 
tightly closed for fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. Previous arrangements should be 
made for opening the ventilators from 
the outside. 

Next. to lime-sulphur, bordeaux mix- 
ture is perhaps the most generally useful 
of all spraying compounds. It is the 
principal remedy for fungus diseases, is 
of some value as an insecticide, has a 
beneficial effect upon plants independent 
of its effect upon their insect and fungus 
parasites, and may be used for most pur- 
poses in place of water in the prepara- 
tion of the arsenical sprays. 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


110, Bent connection; 111, Single Vermorel 

nozzle; 112, Cyclone nozzle; 113, Two-clus- 

ter Vermorel; 114, Three-cluster Vermorel; 
115, Four-cluster Vermorel 
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Bordeaux mixture for winter use may 
be made as follows: 


(Gib) SGoppegesulpliatcurrer elie nt 6 pounds 
Onickplimers eee ere 6 pounds 
WWAN@P coosonscodovnncnbenaa all) faillloms 


This is known as the 6-6-50 formula. 
It should be used only upon dormant 
uirEeS, 

When the trees are in leaf the follow- 
ing 4-4-50 formula is used: 


(16) Copper sulphate .............. 4 pounds 
Onmckelimet arse eee 4 pounds 
Water wets cetera meer 50 gallons 


For spraying peach foliage it is best 
to use the still weaker 3-3-50 formula: 


(17) Copper sulphate 3 pounds 
Ouickelimess eee eee ere .3 pounds 
WWENISP Gooooucounoasgooadscn cll) Gilles 


To prepare bordeaux mixture dissolve 
the copper sulphate in hot or cold water 
in a wooden or earthen vessel. Slake 
the lime, using only sufficient water to 
insure slaking. The lime should not be 
allowed to become dry while slaking, nor 
should it be submerged in water. After 
the lime is slaked add water and stir 
until the “milk of lime” is of the con- 
sistency of cream. The best results are 
obtained by diluting the milk of lime and 
the copper sulphate solution each to 25 
gallons, and then pouring these two 
dilute solutions together. The lime solu- 
tion should always be strained through 
a sieve to exclude particles that might 
clog the nozzles. A brass wire sieve, 
twenty-mesh, large enough to fit the 
head of a barrel or the opening in the 
spray tank will prove a very great con- 
venience. 

When large quantities of bordeaux are 
required it is most convenient to make 
stock solutions of lime and of copper 
sulphate of known strength. A _ con- 
venient stock solution of copper sulphate 
is made by dissolving 100 pounds in 50 
gallons of water; one of lime, by slaking 
100 pounds and diluting with water to 
50 gallons. Each gallon of the stock 
solutions will then contain two pounds 
of lime or of copper sulphate, and the 
amount to be used in preparing any 
quantity of bordeaux according to the 
above formulas can be readily computed. 

There are three simple bordeaux tests 
which may be used. First, hold a clean, 
bright knife blade in the bordeaux for 
at least one minute. If it becomes 
copper-plated more lime should be used. 
Second, pour some of the bordeaux into 
a shallow dish, and, holding it up to the 
light, blow gently across its surface. If 
properly made a thin pellicle will form 
on the surface of the liquid. If this does 
not form more lime should be added. 
Third, dissolve one ounce of ferrocy- 
anide of potassium in five or six ounces 
of water. Pour some of the bordeaux 
into a white dish and add to it a few 
drops of the ferrocyanide solution. If 
sufficient lime has been used no change 
will be noticed. If a brownish-red dis- 
coloration takes place more lime should 
be added. 

A simple solution of copper sulphate 
is used as a remedy for grain smuts, and 
sometimes as a spray in place of bor- 


deaux. “For dormant trees use: 
isa) G@opper sulplater etree ar 1 pound 
Waters nei res iene el aes 25 gallons 
For trees in foliage use: Reais 
(18b) Copper sulphate............... 1 pound 
Weise laademodoncdanonn 00d 250 gallons * 
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RESULT OF STRAWBERRY LEAF ROLLER 
Strawberry leaves showing appearance after being 
folded. (After Weed.) 

Colorado Experiment Station 


For smut of wheat or oats soak the 
seed for ten to twelve hours in a solu- 
tion of one pound of blue vitriol to 25 
gallons of water, then put the seed for 
five or ten minutes into lime water, made 
by slaking one pound of lime and dilut- 
ing it with 10 gallons of water. 

The treatment with lime water tends 
to prevent the copper sulphate solution 
from injuring the seed, but most farmers 
omit that part of the treatment. 

Bordeaux mixture has the disadvan- 
tage that it produces an unsightly deposit 
upon foliage, blossoms and fruit, and 
hence cannot well be used upon florists’ 
plants or upon fruits nearly ready for 
market. For use under such conditions 
the ammoniacal copper carbonate, the 
simple copper carbonate mixture or the 
copper acetate solution is recommended. 


G9) MCoppercarbonateee eee 5 ounces 
Strong vaminoniaee ee eee eee 3 pints 
IWiater! ts. ehesseiciey nam eee eore 50 gallons 


Mix the copper carbonate into a paste 
with a little water, add the ammonia, 
and when the copper carbonate is com- 
pletely dissolved pour the resulting deep 
blue liquid into the water. 

(20) MGopperscagbonater reer eee 1 pound 
Water arcsec ieee eee OMe a loms 

Mix the copper carbonate into a paste 
with a little water before attempting to 
add it to the 50 gallons. 

(21) Dibasic acetate of copper....... 6 ounces 
Wratten ii ine state: baweiaeeasnae 50 gallons 

Use finely powdered acetate of copper, 
mix it into a paste with a little water, 
then dilute with the full amount of water. 
(22) Botassitim sulphide .~--°-.2.--. 1 ounce 

Watierinshertaen one ayctcrer eee 2 to 3 gallons 

Dissolve the potassium sulphide in the 
water. 

Valuable as a spray for mildews. 

(23) Corrosive sublimate............. 1 ounce 
\VEOre sao nognaodboo00,008 7 to 8 gallons 

This is valuable as a preventive of 
potato scab. In a wooden vessel dis- 
solve the poison in one gallon of water, 
then dilute to the full amount. Place the 
scabby seed potatoes in a sack, immerse 
them in the solution and allow them to 
soak one to two hours. The solution 
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and the treated potatoes are extremely 
poisonous. 

Formalin, a 40 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde gas in water, is being used 
extensively as a preventive of potato 
scab and of the grain smuts, and gives 
most excellent results. It is cheap, eff- 
cient and non-poisonous. For potato 
scab soak the seed two hours in the fol- 
lowing solution: 


(Qe) ROmmaillitn ooe5edesaucounoeeucue Y pint 
WeiGRte ddosoucesodneemeoedn 15 gallons 


For grain-smuts soak the seed for one 
to two hours in the following: 


(RAly) Bomngibin soocobucocoavoousogors 1 pint 
 V NAVENEGie erotmiaore, dikeene OiceR ao onener ee 50 gallons 


It is often desirable and practicable to 
use sprays which combine both fungi- 
cidal and insecticidal qualities. The 
time, expense and annoyance of one or 
more sprayings may frequently be elimi- 
nated by such combinations. Thus bor- 
deaux mixture and paris green, or arsen- 
ate of lead, have long been used as a 
combined spray for apple-scab and cod- 
ling moth, and the expense of control- 
ling these two important apple pests has 
thereby been materially reduced. This 
spray, however, combines only the fungi- 
cidal value of bordeaux and the food 
poison value of the arsenical. It is of 
little or no value as a contact insecti- 
cide—in other words, it is of no value 
against scale insects, plant-lice and the 
numerous insects which belong to group 
two. 

During the past three years we have 
conclusively demonstrated that the lime- 
sulphur spray, which has long been 
known as the most satisfactory winter 
spray for San Jose scale, has fungicidal 


qualities nearly or quite equal to those ~ 


of bordeaux. We have also conclusively 
demonstrated that it may be used in 
combination with arsenate of lead with- 
out materially detracting from the value 
of either; and that when so used it is 
at once an efficient contact insecticide, 
food poison spray and fungicide. 

It also has the advantage that when 
properly diluted it may be used either 
as a winter or summer spray. 

As a winter spray one application of 
lime-sulphur spray each year will do 
more for the neglected orchard than can 
be done in any other way by the same 
expenditure of cash and energy. It not 
only destroys San Jose scale, but it also 
destroys the branch form of woolly- 
aphis, the eggs of the green-aphis, the 
pear-leaf aphis blister mite, the hiber- 
nating larvae of the prune twig-miner, 
probably the hibernating larvae of the 


Expt Sta. 


ADULT OF CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY 
FRUIT MAGGOT 


Colorado Experiment Station 
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bud-moth, together with most other 
insects which may chance to be winter- 
ing upon the trees. It is also a good 
fungicide. If applied in fall it is nearly 
or quite equal to bordeaux as a _ pre- 
ventive of apple-tree anthracnose, and 
when applied to peach trees just before 
the buds open in spring it is a pre- 
ventive of peach-leaf curl. 

As a summer spray the results of the 
past three seasons’ work at the Oregon 
Experiment Station prove conclusively 
that when properly diluted it can be 
safely used upon the apple, pear, plum 
and prune, potato, celery and other 
hardy plants, and that it gives better 
results in controlling apple scab than 
does bordeaux, which has been the stand- 
ard spray for this disease, and, further, 
that it does. not produce the disastrous 
“spray injury” to the fruit which is so 
common, and often serious, when bor- 
deaux is used. 

There are two methods of preparing 
the lime-sulphur spray. The formula 
which has been most generally used in 
this state is as follows: 


(25a) BO nick wime ese eee nee 50 pounds 
Sulphur tse ooo eee 50 pounds 
Wid tet restate aye anece neteveutiene 150 gallons 


Slake the lime thoroughly, add the sul- 
phur and boil briskly for at least an hour, 
or until the mixture is of a deep blood- 
red color with but little free sulphur on 
the surface. Add water to make 150 gal- 
lons. Apply with considerable force 
through a coarse nozzle. 

The “stock solution” method which is 
now most generally used in this state 
has been developed during the past three 
years. During that time there have 
appeared upon the market a number 
of concentrated lime-sulphur solutions, 
which have only to be diluted with 
water to be ready for use. Careful 
experiments extending over three sea- 
sons have fairly demonstrated that these 
sprays are fully equal to the old home- 
made lime-sulphur spray in destroying 
San Jose scale. Whether all of them 
can safely be used for summer spraying 
is yet to be demonstrated. 

The chief fault to be found with these 
commercial preparations is that they 
cost too much. The retail price is $9 
to $12 per barrel of 50 gallons. The lime 
and sulphur necessary to prepare 50 gal- 
lons of stock solution, which is equally as 
efficient, costs at present retail prices 
approximately $3. It may be prepared 
as follows: 


(25b) Sulphur (best finely ground) one 
SACK cite eisai cee ae 110 pounds 
Lime (best grade) unslaked..55 pounds 
Water, sufficient to make..... 60 gallons 


Slake the lime, mix the sulphur into a 
thin paste with a little water, add it to 
the lime, add sufficient water to make 
60 gallons, bring to a boil and boil vig- 
orously for thirty to forty-five minutes. 
The sediment is then allowed to settle, 
after which the clear, dark amber-colored 
liquid is drawn off, and may be stored in 
casks for future use. 

Every grower who expects to prepare 
his own spray by the stock solution 
method should provide himself with a 
Beaume acid scale hydrometer. Such an 
instrument, which should not cost over 
$1, furnishes a very simple and con- 
venient method of testing the strength 
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PUMP FITTINGS 
124, ‘“‘Leakless” stopcock; 125, <5 
126, Hose coupling; 127, Hose nut; 128, 
High pressure hose couplings; 129, Brass 
grease cup; 130, Hose clamp; 131, Top oil 
cup; 132, Drip guards; 133, Brass emptying 
flange, with screw top 


Stopcock 


of the solution. A “stock” solution, pre- 
pared as above described, should test 
approximately 30° upon such a scale. 

If the grower be provided with a 
hydrometer it is not at all necessary to 
obtain the stock solutions of uniform 
strength. The following table gives the 
proper dilution to be used with stock 
solutions of various degrees of density, 
both for winter and summer spraying: 


(25c) Winter Summer 
Stock Solution Dilution Dilution 
322) Beaume) scales: ..- 1—12 1— 32 
30) Beaume scales... -.- 1—11 1—31 
BReaumeyscalesecr ni 1—10 1—30 
Beaume) scale. -.....- 1—9 4% 1— 29 
Beaumlerscaleae aera 1—9 1—28 
o) Beaumesscales cnc 1—s¥% 1—27 
2 IBEAtiNIe GeAle, os be008 1—8s 1— 26 
5° Beaume scale........ 1—7% 1—25 
° Beaume scale. .5.)...- 1—7 1— 24 
23° Beaume scale........ 1— 61% 1—23 
22m ealimiensCalenrieris ia 1—6 1— 22 
General directions as to how many 


times to spray and when the applications 
should be made are at best unsatisfac- 
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T is the editor’s aim to watch condi- 
tions closely and be observant on 
all occasions. Naturally, in visiting the 
many different sections during the year 
and through contact with buyers, of 
whom the editor meets a great many, 
and personal visits not only throughout 
the Northwest but throughout the East, 
the editor, by being observant, absorbs 
considerable information and draws many 
conclusions. These it is our aim from 
time to time to present in “Better Fruit,” 
editorially or otherwise, for the consid- 
eration of the fruit grower. It is not 
our intention to have our readers assume 
that these opinions are always correct 
conclusions. We do not wish anyone to 
assume our statements to be facts. Our 
views are presented for consideration 
and investigation, and it is our hope that 
in this way the growers in all sections 
will be influenced more or less through 
the columns of “Better Fruit” to investi- 
gate more fully for their own benefit 
the matters presented to them for con- 
sideration. 
© > 
EARLY all orchardists who are 
familiar with the prices realized in 
New York and Chicago during the pre- 
vious year felt that these two cities were 
the proper places to send our fruit, par- 
ticularly apples. The result was that 
these two markets became glutted while 
many other very good consuming cities 
received no supply at all. 
Apples this year grew to be very large 
in size. It is admitted by all, and well 
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known by dealers, that the very large 
apples like 72 and 54, of which there 
were many, will not keep as long as the 
smaller sizes. The proportion of these 
very large sizes this year, on account of 
the splendid growing season, was very 
large. Dealers did not buy them heavily 
to put in cold storage, fearing the keep. 
Consequently they were put on the mar- 
ket in large proportions for immediate 
sale. As a matter of fact, up to the pres- 
ent writing, the keep of Northwestern 
apples in cold storage has been reported 
excellent and comparatively few cars 
were reported off condition on arrival. 
However, many apples were delayed in 
being shipped and the keep fore-short- 
ened. While this was unavoidable it was 
all wrong. Everyone knows that the 
quicker an apple is packed and shipped 
and put under ice after it has been 
picked the longer it will hold up in cold 
storage. 

A great many of the subjects covered 
editorially in this issue are covered more 
completely in an address delivered by the 
editor before the Washington Horticul- 
tural Society at Prosser, which will 
appear in the first edition of “Better 
Fruit” affording space. 

Marketing conditions this year were 
affected by financial conditions, and 
financial conditions were probably dis- 
turbed by the political situation. Capital 
and banks anticipated over a year ago 
that money would be tight. This antici- 
pation caused the banks to increase their 
reserve, and increasing the reserve meant 
just so much money drawn out of circu- 
lation. This made money tighter and 
times harder, and consequently the fruit 
business and all other lines of business 


were affected to a greater or lesser 
extent. In such conditions people econo- 
mize. Financial situations that render 


economizing necessary not only interfere 
with the price of fruit but with the sale 
and with consumption. [In marketing 
fruit in the year 1910 all this has been 
evident. A peculiar situation has arisen 
which many growers do not understand. 
A simple explanation, however, will 
make it clear. As a matter of fact the 
higher quality of varieties which bring 
higher prices have been slower sellers 
than the medium quality grades of 


apples. The reason for this is that the 
buyer who is economizing took the 
cheaper quality in preference to the 


higher quality because it cost him less 
money. Another strange feature which 
has not existed in previous years is that 
smaller sized apples have sold more 
readily than. the larger sizes. Dealers 
preferred the 128 and 150 to 88 and 96 
packs. The reason again is simple. One 
hundred and fifty apples to a box will 
go further in a family of children than 
ninety-six. 

There were many other features con- 
nected with marketing our fruit last year 
which in a greater or lesser degree 
affected the prices and account for prices 
being somewhat lower in 1910 than dur- 
ing the several years previous. As a 
matter of fact, from observation, it is 
our personal opinion that more adverse 
conditions existed in marketing our apple 
crop this year than during all of the pre- 
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ceding seven years with which we are 
familiar with the apple bttsiness. The 
past year has been full of experiences, 
and better knowledge has been obtained 
about marketing our apples and fruit 
crop in general than ever before, and it 
is fair to assume that this better idea of 
marketing conditions and salesmanship 
will enable us to place our crops in the 
future years to a better advantage. 

While the increased crop of apples 
during the past year over previous years 
in the Northwest had something to do 
with affecting prices, one absolutely 
familiar with the business for the past 
eight years cannot help but feel that our 
lower prices this year were due to finan- 
cial conditions rather than to increased 
quantity. 


Pemberton, B. C., Jan. 3, 1911. 


Mr. E. H. Shepard, Esq. 


Dear Sir: I was under the impres- 
sion that I had sent you the 25 cents 
for the September number of “Better 
Fruit” at the same time I returned 
the December number. I now enclose 
the necessary amount, and at the 
same time would like you to know 
what I heard said about your paper 
at a recent packing class. 

““Better Fruit’ is the best one 
dollar’s worth on the Pacific Coast, 
bar none. The others of a similar 
nature are merely second-rate copies 
of it.’ Which remarks I heartily 
endorse. Yours faithfully, 


E. J. Keddell. 


E have received such _ splendid 

prices for our fruit in the past 
years that economy in production has 
practically been ignored. However, we 
are no different in this respect from 
many large industrial enterprises. Busi- 
ness in the United States in the last two 
years has been exceedingly prosperous, 
very active and profits large, and it was 
not necessary to economize in produc- 
tion, at least we thought it was not nec- 
essary. This has also been true with 
the railroads. Much attention has been 
devoted recently to reducing running 
expenses and the cost of production in 
various enterprises, and is still being 
given serious study. Railroads are find- 
ing that they can save millions of dollars 
with economizing methods. Sometimes 
the saving in itself alone is a big profit. 
A man familiar with one of the big 
meat concerns stated some time ago that 
the profit in business really was what 
they saved by utilizing the waste, con- 
sisting of the horns and hoofs, which 
were made into glue; the hide, which 


was made into leather; the entrails, 
which are used for fertilizers. Not an 
ounce of a carcass is wasted. So it is 
with the fruit business. We should 


utilize the culls for by-products. 

Some time ago the work of the brick 
mason was carefully investigated, and it 
wads found after a very thorough study 
that his movements in handling bricks 
could so be improved as to facilitate the 
rapidity with which he worked so that 

Continued on page 49 
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$250.00 Reward 


IN GOLD COIN 


The above reward is offered for competent proof that Ortho Lime- 
Sulphur Solution is even equaled or matched by the average output 
of any other lime-sulphur plant in the United States or Canada in the 
following points to-wit : 


First: The container; 


Second: The average strength; 
Third: The uniformity. 


Ortho Lime-Sulphur Solution is sold in 55-gallon galvanized steel drums; tests 

always approximately 36 degrees Beaume, about 15 to 20 per cent stronger than 

any other average solution. The best is never too good. The first cost is no 

greater than that of the weakly made. The “Ortho Way” is the best. Special 
prices for the month of March. 


California Spray-Chemical Co. 


WAREHOUSES IN PORTLAND AND SEATTLE WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Compare and Contrast these two 
Photographs 


The one on the right shows a tree that has 
been sprayed with “Ortho 13”? Neutral Arsenate 
of Lead. The one on the left is a tree which 
was sprayed with neutral (?) arsenate of lead 

“Just as good’ as Ortho. The leaves have 
almost entirely fallen; the fruit is small; not 
10 per cent of the fruit will pack four tiers; 
the fruit buds are damaged, and the probability 
is that there will be no crop next year. 


The other tree, sprayed with “Ortho 13” 
Neutral Arsenate of Lead, is in perfect condi- 
tion; the fruit is large; 80 per cent will pack 
four-tier; not a damaged leaf on the tree, nor 
on the ground. 


“Ortho 13”? Neutral Arsenate of Lead should 
be used in all moist climates, such as is found 
in Hood River, the west side of the Cascades 
in Oregon and Washington and British Colum- 
bia, and along the coast in California, and on 
all other plants in all sections, except the apple 
and pear. 


We want to emphasize that the California 
Spray-Chemical Company is an organization of 
fruit growers, with chemists and entomologists, 
for the production of perfect sprays. Our 
knowledge is at the command of any fruit 
grower. 


California 


Spray-Chemical Co. 


WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Warehouses in Portland and Seattle. 
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HOOD RIVER 


Makes New High Records 


C1 ee GG NO -= 


In competition with twenty-two cars from Northwest 
Apple Districts. Won Sweepstakes and 
$1000 cash prize. 


In competition with four cars Spitzenbergs. Won 
Best carload of Spitzenbergs and 
$250 cash prize. 


In competition with four cars from Northwest Apple 
Districts. Won Best carload Newtowns 
and $250 cash prize. 


Won Association of Chamber of Commerce of 
Chicago, $500 Silver Cup for 
Best Packed Car. 


At Portland, in competition with State of Oregon, 
Hood River won nearly every entry 
in one, two, three order. 


This only proves our claim of ten years standing— HOOD 
RIVER is the quality fruit district—the ideal location for you 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE THE 


Secretary, Hood River Commercial Club, Hood River, Oregon 
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Continued from page 46 times we do not get the extra 10 cents 
his efficiency was increased 200%. It per box when we are expecting it. 
would seem that this might offer a good o¢ © 
suggestion for us in handling our fruits. HE Panama Canal Exposition wil! 
Now, in our opinion, there is not a doubt be held in San Francisco in 1915. 


that when the fruit grower gives the This is a glorious victory for San Fran- 
matter of picking, grading, packing and cisco, and will be of great benefit to the 
proper conveniences a thorough study it entire Northwest and our great fruit 
will result in handling our fruit and industry. In time refrigerator steamers 
growing it in such a way as to make a will be placed on the line between here 
saving of probably 20%, or 10 cents per and New York and Europe, which will 
box, and 10 cents per box saved is just enable us to lay our apples down in the 
as good as 10 cents per box made, and Atlantic cities and in Europe for at least 
in some instances better, because some- one-half of what it costs at present. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SPRAY PUMP HOSE 


BY F. H. HEARSCH, ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


NE of the most important units of pump hose know about the severity of 

the spraying outfit, and the one the service their product is subjected to, 
which is the source of the most annoy- and the proper construction to insure 
ance, and least understood by the grower, effective results. Especially is this so 
is the spray hose. The purchaser of an where such sprays as bordeaux mixture, 
outfit carefully investigates the merits distillate emulsion, etc., are used, under 
and good points of the various machines pressure of from 150 to 250 pounds. 
down to the smallest detail; thoroughly Instead of getting in closest touch with 
familiarizes himself in every possible way the grower, investigating the unusually 
with the general make-up and mechanical severe requirements a satisfactory hose 
technicalities of the machine he buys, but must meet, and through careful labora- 
when the question of spray hose comes tory experimentation compounding the 
up he takes a blind chance with the hope rubber stocks to be used in their spray 
that inasmuch as spray hose is usually hose so that it will give the best results, 
unsatisfactory, fortune will favor him by the manufacturers have simply met the 
making this chance the better choice of requirements of the Jobbing trade, which 


a multitude. has simply been to furnish something at 
Undoubtedly, the manufacturing rub- a price and with little or no regard for 

ber companies are largely responsible for efficiency. 

this unfortunate condition, and the ignor- The spray hose of today is generally 


ance of the purchaser is only a reflection manufactured the same as that of several 
of how little the manufacturers of spray years ago, and yet during this same 


BEST PROPOSITION IN 
STATE oF WASHINGTON 


Irrigated fruit farm in Stevens County, Washington. 
The west half of the northwest quarter of section 14, and 
east half of northeast quarter of section 15, township 36 
north, range 38 east W. M., containing 148 acres. Four 
and one-half miles from Meyers Falls, on S. F. & N. R. R. 
Down-grade haul from farm to depot. Eight miles from 
Celville, the county seat. Good roads, good neighborhood, 
beautiful scenery and almost perfect climate. One-half 
mule to district school, two miles to boys’ and girls’ sep- 
arate schools. Location upland, practically free from 
frosts. Soil rich and easily tilled; will produce anything 
to perfection that grows in a temperate zone. Fifty acres 
in bearing orchard: fifty acres first-class orchard land, now 
grass and grain; twenty-five acres more can be plowed 
cori but little clearing, balance wood and pasture land. 

Orchard consists of about 500 cherry trees, 400 of 
which are Bing and Lambert, balance high-class commer- 
cial varieties; about 100 pear trees and 100 peaches, plums 
and Coe rest of orchard has 500 Wealthy and about 
3,000 best long-keeping winter varieties of apples; 600 five 
years old, balance older. 

Two six-room residences, with well of pure spring 
water at each; three-story fruit house, 66x30, with cold 
storage; will hold about 12,000 boxes apples; barn, blacks- 
smith shop, bunkhouse and various outbuildings; a first- 
class private irrigation plant, taking water from lake on 
the premises, fed by strong, inexhaustible springs, waters 
entire tract. 

Good reasons for selling. If fairly handled the condi- 
tions promise a much larger profit, but I will guarantee a 
profit of 12 per cent on the crop of 1911, or will guarantee 
the same net income, on like amounts represented, pro- 
duced by any proverty I may take in exchange. 

Price $35,000; three-fifths cash, balance time or income- 
bearing city property. 


not last long. 


special offer. 


Western Office, 


OWNER, BOX 15, MEYERS FALLS, WASH. 
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period we have seen the conditions of 
service change absolutely. Formerly the 
low pressure machines were considered 
satisfactory, and eighty pounds was all a 
hose needed to carry. Today we find the 
most effective machines high powered, 
and 250 pounds pressure is not unusual. 
Not only has the pressure increased 300 
per cent, but in many localities such 
rubber destroying mixtures as distillate 
solutions are generally used, and any 
grower who has tried the experiment of 
using the ordinary cheap spray hose 
under such conditions will appreciate the 
full importance of this article. 

There is no reason why the orchardist 
should know less about spray hose than 
any other important part of his spraying 
machine, and the purpose of this tall is 
to help the consumer to be a better judge 
of the hose he buys and thus insure him- 
self against the loss of time as well as 
the incidental annoyance and damage 
resulting therefrom. No spraying outfit 
is stronger than its weakest part, and the 
weak part is usually the hose. 

Pure rubber in its raw state is never 
used in manufacturing hose or any other 
product which the consumer usually 
terms as ‘rubber.’ The raw stock is 
mixed with various ingredients to form 
a compound which will be suitable for 
the particular purpose intended. The 
percentage of pure rubber used in this 
compound varies according to the needs 
of the product. In some instances this 
percentage may run very high, and in 
others there may be practically no pure 
rubber at all. In lke manner does the 


Hood River Nurseries 


Have for the coming season a very complete line of 


NURSERY STOCK 


Newtown and Spitzenberg propagated 
from selected bearing trees. Make no 
mistake, but start your orchard right. 
Plant generation trees. Hood River 
(Clark Seedling) strawberry plants in 
quantities to suit. Send for prices. 


RAWSON & STANTON, Hood River, Oregon 


Do You Want An Orchard 
In The Willamette Valley ? 


In order that we may dispose of our few remaining 
orchards, we offer a special inducement to purchasers in 
the way of transportation. This special offer, combined 
with our low prices, easy terms and a contract with many 
attractive features, makes this a bargain not to be found 
anywhere else in the fruit growing districts. They will 


Write for descriptive literature and details of this 


OREGON APPLE ORCHARDS CO. 


Eastern Office, Bloomington, Illinois 
432 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
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“NATIONAL FOLDING BERRY BOXES 


ALL STANDARD STYLES AND SIZES WITH CRATES TO MATCH 


For Market 


For Simplicity 


National Lumber & Box Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 


Manufacturers of Every Known Style of Fruit Package 


BEST~ 


OUR AGENTS 


MULTNOMAH LUMBER & BOX CO 


PORTLAND 


H. J. SHINN & CO. 
SPOKANE 


RYAN, NEWTON & CO. 
SPOKANE 


ping 


BEST BERRY PACKAGE EVER PRODUCED 


price vary according to the percantage of 
rubber used, and it is, therefore, easy to 
understand that compounding may not 
only be required to meet certain condi- 
tions and to insure certain results, but 
may also be rendered necessary in order 
to produce a given article at a certain 
price, and at the same time insure the 
manufacturer a profit at the price; there- 
fore, when the jobber insists that the 
manufacturer furnish a seven-ply spray 
hose at a fixed figure, and particularly if 
that figure is about one-twentieth the 
price of pure rubber, compounding for 
price is then more important than com- 
pounding for service, and this is the 
reason why the manufacturer and the 
jobber of spray hose have failed to fur- 
nish the fruit grower with a satisfactory 
article. 

There are four important factors enter- 
ing into hose construction: First, the 
inner tube; second, the fabric, or the plies 
which wrap the tube; third, the cement, 
or “friction,” as it is called by the expert, 
which cements the plies together; fourth, 
the cover. The tube is the most import- 
ant. It, of course, is the conductor and 
comes directly in contact with the mate- 
rials handled. The plies are intended to 
protect the tube from expansion, while 
the friction, or cement, binds the plies 
together from tube to cover and serves 
the dual purpose of first preventing the 
separation of the plies, and second, in 
acting as a preservative of the duck or 
fabric which makes up the body of the 
hose. The cover is intended to withstand 
the abrasion and wear from without. 


The weight of the duck and the quality 
of the friction varies according to the 
service for which the hose is intended, 
and also the price per foot at which it is 
sold. The number of plies signifies noth- 
ing unless the weight and quality of the 
material used in these plies is also con- 
sidered. Generally speaking, the cheaper 
grades of spray hose are usually of seven- 
ply construction, but instead of a strong, 
serviceable duck, the cheapest cheese 
cloth is used, and one ply of the former 
we all know is stronger than seven plies 
of the latter. Do not consider a hose 
high grade because it has numerous plies, 
but see for yourself what material these 
plies are made from, and you will not be 
deceived. Everyone knows the difference 
between duck and cheese cloth, and it is 
easy to cut a small sample from the hose 
the dealer offers you and thus know this 
point perfectly. 

In just the same manner the purchaser 
may try the quality of the friction or 
cement. If it is high grade and consists 
largely of rubber it will be very difficult 
to separate the plies, and in separating 
the friction will adhere to the fabric 
like gum, whereas the cheap friction will 
offer little, if any, resistance to pull and 
scarcely any adhesion to the fabric. 

The quality of the tube and cover can 
be readily determined by testing the 
strength after you have torn the hose 
apart, and surely these simple directions 
should be easy to follow when you are 
purchasing. 

In regard to the tube, little can be 
determined as to its durability without 


subjecting it to an emersion test for, say, 
a week or so in some of the severe solu- 
tions, such as bluestone or distillate. 
However, if the hose is well made in 
every other respect it is quite safe to 
assume that the manufacturer has also 
been careful to employ a resisting com- 
pound in his tube construction. The 
ordinary cheap seven-ply sheeting fabric 


spray hose is a make-shift. It kinks 
easily, the fabric separates, the cover 
disintegrates under the action of the 


spray, as also does the tube, which swells 
and softens if an emulsion spray is used. 
If run over by a wagon or kinked it 
quickly goes to pieces. It certainly is a 
very costly experiment, to say the least. 

A hose to give good service should be 
kinkless, exceedingly elastic, and capable 
of resisting great pressure. It should 
have two or three plies of heavy duck 
fabric, with a sheet of high grade fric- 
tion (cement) between each ply, so as to 
insure great resiliency, and a tube com- 


pounded to withstand the dissolving 
action of any of the spray mixtures 
employed. Such a hose will withstand 


the most severe service, be unaffected by 
temperature, develop no weak spots to 
kink and break, and will be a good insur- 
ance against breakdown at critical times 
to the grower. 

The writer has given spray hose con- 
struction careful attention and will be 
very glad to receive suggestions from the 
erowers, as well as to answer their ques- 
tions. Communicate by addressing in 
care of the editorial office of “Better 
Fruit.” 
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Ogburn’s Fruit Gathering Vessels 


THE LATEST INVENTION 


Saves money by preventing bruising fruit in han- 
dling from tree to box. Saves time by leaving both 
hands free to gather with, and being quick to operate. 
Money saved is money made. 

Especially designed for apples, pears, peaches, 
oranges, lemons and tomatoes. 

Can be used to great advantage in gathering cher- 
ries, plums, prunes and grapes. In handling small 
fruits, place a piece of wrapping paper in the bottom. 
The canvas bottom slides from underneath the paper 
and delivers the fruit on your packing table without 
the shghtest injury. 

f : : This vessel is an oblong metal pail larger at the 
A bottom than top, equipped with canvas bottom which 
if slides from underneath the fruit, simply laying it on 
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EXHIBIT NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


1 iSi scratch which 1s etic 
NOVEMBER 14 TO 19, 1910, WHERE It TOOK Ww thout bruising or scratching, which is practically 
FIRST PRIZE AND GOLD MEDAL impossible with the wood or metal bottom pail. 


A Number of these See 
Vessels Given amie) "S 


Free 


Every reader of “Better Fruit” should 
write at once and advise number of 
vessels he can use in 1911. This infor- 
mation is solicited to secure estimate of 
how many vessels to manufacture, so 
your orders can be filled promptly. All 
fruit growers writing not later than 
April 1, 1911, will receive special order 
blank with terms upon which a number 
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agents in their respective trade distyicts. 
Secure your territory for 1911 now. 


ALL GOODS SHIPPED DIRECT FROM FACTORY 1 


Manufactured by Ding Tae 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. Luck 


Wheeling, West Virginia if Less Than ia 
For J. H. OGBURN, Patentee 25% Bruised ’ 5%Bruised hi : 
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Reference: Telephones 
First National Bank of Chicago Randolph Site 
oY 34 


Gibson Fruit Conpany 
(Not Inc.) 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION 
SHIPPERS’ MARKETING AGENTS 
FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


Our own Cold Storage Plant on premises 
Codes: Capacity 200 Cars 


Modern Economy 131 South Water Street 
Revised Economy CHICAGO : 
Revised Citrus 


Where will the 
Apples Go 


Within ten years— even five years—the yield of 
apples in the great Northwest will have increased 
greatly over the present output. Some say 100 per 
cent—some say more. 


Will the consumptive demand show a sufficient 
increase to take care of the surplus? 


If not, what will become of the apples? 


Oh, yes, this is theory, but just wait and see if it 
isn’t a matter worthy of serious consideration. 


We don’t pretend to offer any suggestions beyond 
the strenuous efforts we have been making to expand 
the trade in box apples to the maximum. This season 
we have handled successfully over 1,200 cars, which 
have been shot to the four points of the compass. 
That is selling some apples, when you come to think 
it over—and we want to emphasize the fact that we 
have put all this vast array of fruit in line for “con- 
sumptive channels” with the least possible delay and 
expense and with quite general satisfaction to growers 
and buyers as well. 

But what of next season, and the next? 

We're thinking and planning. It is a matter of 
serious concern to us, this SUCCESSFUL marketing 
of Western Box Apples, as well as other fruits. 

Those interested in getting the most for the present 
and the best for the future out of their ranches and 
orchards should not delay writing us about marketing 
their output the coming season, as well as hereafter. 


Gibson Fruit Company 


You Want the Best? 
WE HAVE IT IN 


TREES 


They have the highest possible developed 
root system. It’s the root which counts 


Mr. Buyer: 

No matter what quantity you may require, let us 
figure with you on your wants for this season, or send 
for our price list, and if you entrust your order with 
us we feel certain of retaining you as a permanent 
customer. 


You will get what you order 


Yakima and Columbia 


River Nursery Co. 
North Yakima, Washington 


Growers of 
Selected Yakima Valley Fruit and Ornamental Nursery Stock 


“NONE BETTER” 


Salesmen — A few wanted. Write for terms 


Do you know 
that anticipating the future 


needs of the richest sec- 
tion on earth, we are now offering 


the most complete stoekjeves 
offered in fruit trees, nut trees, 
ornamental trees and shrubbery, 
both fruit and ‘onmamenttame 


We can use at least one energetic, 
responsible salesman in each of the 
six most western states. 


Capital City Nursery 
Company 


SALEM, OREGON 
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BETTER FRUIT 


Cc. F. WHALEY 
Originator of the 
Ballygreen System 
of Certified 
Pedigreed Trees 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


BALLYGREEN SYSTEM 
OF PEDIGREE TREES 


Selected 


Combines the best practices of horticulture with honest, efficient business 
methods, insures the fruit grower, making it certain that he will get the 
kind of trees he orders and a very high quality of fruit when the trees bear. 


BALLYGREEN NURSERIES 


HANFORD, WASHINGTON 


Certified 


H. W. REAUGH 
Graduate 
in Horticulture 
Field Manager 
Ballygreen Nurseries 


Continued from page 45 

tory. The answer to both questions 
depends not only upon the variety of 
fruit to be sprayed, but also upon the 
conditions prevailing in the orchard to 
be sprayed and the relative importance 
of the orchard crop to other crops. The 
orchardist can afford to do more spray- 
ing than can the farmer, but usually can 
obtain satisfactory results with fewer 
applications—first, because he is usually 
better equipped for the work and has a 
better knowledge of why he sprays; and, 
second, because his orchard is usually 
less seriously infested owing to the 
better care it has received. 

An almost universal practice in this 
state—and a good one—is to spray the 
orchard, whatever the kind of fruit, with 
lime-sulphur at some time while the 
trees are dormant. While this applica- 
tion is made primarily for San Jose scale, 
I believe there is no other which has 


such a generally benficial result. It 
is the annual “house-cleaning”’ of the 
orchards. 


The best time for this winter spraying 
is immediately after the leaves drop in 
fall—even before they are all off—or 
just before the buds open in the spring. 
Personally I should prefer the latter 
were the orchard seriously infested with 
San Jose scale; the former were it badly 
infested with anthracnose. 

All other sprayings are for special pur- 
poses, and can best be considered in con- 
nection with particular pests. 

Apple Scab—Spray with lime-sulphur 
(1-30); first, when the blossoms are 
beginning to unfold; second, immedi- 
ately after the blossoms fall; third, ten 
days or two weeks later. (If the trees 
were sprayed with winter strength lime- 


TREES in Quantity, 
Price and Quality 


Growers and importers of a full line of all 
nursery stocks—apples, pears, prunes, cher- 
ries, peaches, etc. Large or small orders—we 
fill all. Just drop us a few lines giving your 
list of wants, and receive offers which we 
know will interest you. Have always given 
satisfaction and can do so now. 


We want to get in touch with planters. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 


Carlton, Oregon 
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sulphur solution immediately before the 
buds started the first of the above appli- 
cations may be omitted. If prolonged 
rainy weather follows the third spray- 
ing, a fourth, two weeks later, may be 
profitable). 

Codling Moth—Add arsenate of lead 
to the second scab spray. Endeavor at 
this time, by the most thorough work, 
to fill the blossom end of every apple 
with the spray. If this be well done, 
and if the fruit be again thoroughly 
sprayed late in June, fairly good results 
may be obtained without further appli- 
cations. It is our experience, however, 
that in the Willamette Valley at least it 
usually pays to spray once or twice for 
the second brood. The first of these 
applications should be about August 1, 
the second some three or four weeks 
later. While thorough work should be 
done at all times, particular emphasis 
should be placed upon the two first 
sprayings. If all of the first brood 
larvae could be killed there would be 
none of the second. 

San Jose Scale—Spray in winter with 
lime-sulphur immediately after the leaves 
fall or before the buds start in the spring. 
Do thorough work. Soak every part of 
the tree. 

Aphids or Plant Lice (woolly-aphis, 
green-aphis, brown-aphis, black-aphis)— 
The plant-lice rarely, if ever, become 
troublesome in orchards which receive 
an annual winter spraying with lime- 
sulphur. Dilute kerosene emulsion or 
Black-Leaf Sheep Dip, applied just after 
the leaf buds start or at any time the 
aphids become troublesome and before 
the leaves curl, is also effective. 

Apple Tingis—Practice clean culture; 
clean up and burn all rubbish about the 
orchard. Spray when eggs are hatching, 
in late May or early June, with kerosene 
emulsion or Black Leaf Sheep Dip. 

Apple Tree Anthracnose—Spray with 
bordeaux or lime-sulphur soon after fall 
rains begin, or at least as soon as fruit 
is picked. Spray again with lime-sulphur 
as soon as leaves have fallen. 

Barley—To prevent smut use 24. 

Beans—For weevil fumigate the seed 
with 13. 

Beet—See under sugar beet. 

Blackberry — For anthracnose, leaf- 
spot and rust spray with 15 before leaves 
start; when leaves ar half-grown use 16; 
repeat in two weeks. 


club- 


Cabbage and Cauliflower—For 
root rotate crop; destroy all stumps and 
other waste in fall; apply lime at rate 
of 80 to 100 bushels per acre and work 


For worms use 1 to 3 when 
After plants head 6 to 
For aphis 


into. soil. 
first observed. 
12 may be used if preferred. 
use 11. 

Carnations—For rust and other fun- 
gus diseases spray with 22 when disease 
first appears, and repeat at intervals of 
two weeks. Give good culture, avoid 
wetting leaves. For red-spider or aphis 
use 11 or 25. 

Cherry—For brown-rot and _ leaf-spot 
spray with 16 or 25 when blossoms are 
opening and again when petals fall; after 
fruit begins to color use 25, 19 or 21. 
For slugs use 2 when slugs first appear. 
or if fruit is ripening dust with air-slaked 
lime or fine dry dust. For aphis use 11. 
For gummosis cut out gum pockets and 
wash or spray with 15. For San Jose 
scale use 25 when trees are dormant. 

Cucumber—For the striped cucumber- 
beetle dust the plants with 3, or spray 
with 16 plus 1. Plant some early squash 
as trap plants, and when the beetles are 
feeding on them dust them witk pure 
paris green. For fungus diseases spray 
with 16 when vines begin to form and 
repeat three or four times at intervals 
of two weeks. 

Currant—For mildew spray with 25 
when buds begin to open and repeat at 
intervals of ten to fifteen days until fruit 
is nearly ripe. For worms on leaves use 
2 or 6. For fruit worms destroy infested 
fruit; allow the poultry the run of the 
bushes when infested fruit is falling. 

Gooseberry—Same as currant. 

Grape—For mildews dust with sulphur 
or spray with 25. [For rot and anthrac- 


Paste for Labeling 
“PALO ALTO” PASTE POWDER 


added to cold water, instantly makes 
a beautiful smooth, white paste. 
Ready for immediate use at a cost 
of ten cents a gallon. No labor. 


No muss, No spoiled paste. 
Paste Specialists 


Robinson Chemical Works 


349-351 Eighth Street 
San Francisco, California 
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A WARNING!! 


“Probably the most important lesson that the orchardists of the Northwest have yet to learn is that 
cheap nursery trees are an exceedingly dangerous foundation on which to start an orchard—that a few 
cents economy on such trees at the start is many many dollars’ loss in the long run.” 


Thus spoke one of America’s greatest horticulturists on a recent visit to the Northwest. It is a warn- 
ing that is well merited, for one ¢an visit scarcely any of the newer fruit sections without being appalled by 
the number of weak, sickly, undersized young trees that stand as incontrovertible proof of his warning. 


Any man who will plant anything but the strongest, most vigorous, healthiest trees—of known ances- 
try—trees whose breeding for generations past insure prolific bearing and disease resisting qualities is 
bequeathing a legacy of trouble to posterity. The first cost of a fruit tree is an insignificant cost, but 
the quality and pedigree of that tree is a powerful, perpetual factor to your success and those after you. 


All of the nursery trees—apple stocks—of the Hood River Standard Nursery Co. have three-year- 
old root systems, with one-year straight tops—big, strong, healthy, vigorous trees that will grow when 
properly planted, and which will bear from one to three years earlier than the so-called “yearling” tree so 


promiscuously peddled about, and they will cost you little, if any, more. 


They are all propagated from 


the highest earning and best trees of the world famous Hood River Valley—trees whose ancestry and 


past performance is a matter of careful record. 


greed apple tree. 


For the season of 1910-11 we can offer a limited amount of extra size apple only. 


Ainesy ERS sim 


price list. 


every sense a thoroughbred, pedi- 


Write for catalog and 


HOOD RIVER STANDARD NURSERY CO. 


nose spray with 22 or 25 when buds are 
swelling, when leaves are half-grown, 
just before blossoming, when fruit has 
set and repeat once or twice at intervals 
of two weeks. If later applications are 
required use 19. 
Hop—For hop-lice spray thoroughly 
with 7 in June, and repat if necessary. 
Household Pests—For fleas, flies, mos- 
quitoes, roaches, etc., use 12. Garments 
infested with clothes moths may be 
inclosed in tight box and fumigated with 
13. If house is badly infested with any 
insect fumigate with 13. 
Muskmelon — For striped 
beetle see under cucumber. 
Nursery Stock—For various fungus 
diseases spray with 16 when leaves first 
appear and repeat at intervals of ten to 
fifteen days until rainy 
Fumigate with 14. 
Oats—For loose smut soak seed in 24. 
Onions—For smut practice rotation of 
crops; transplanting seedlings; use 100 
pounds of sulphur and 50 pounds of air- 
slaked lime per acre in the drills with 
the seed. For downy-mildew try 16 
when disease first appears and repeat if 
necessary. For cut-worms use 4. 
Pea—For mildew spray with 25 when 
mildew appears and repeat once or twice 
if necessary at intervals of ten days. 
Peach—For leaf-curl spray just as 
buds are swelling with 16 or 25. For 
blight and fruit-spot spray with 17 or 
25 soon after fall rains begin. If brown- 
rot is severe follow with one or two 
applications of 21 while fruit is coloring. 
For San Jose scale apply 25 while trees 


cucumber- 


season closes. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


are dormant. For twig-borer use 25 just 
before buds swell. For root-borers, as 
a preventive, wrap base of trunks with 
paper or cloth, or paint them with poi- 
soned whitewash; to kill borers dig them 
out in fall and spring, or use 13. 

Pear—For scab, codling moth and San 
Jose scale see under apple. For slug 
see under cherry. For pear blight cut 
out and burn all diseased branches. 
Make cut several inches below where 
disease extends and sterilize tools fre- 
quently by dipping in 23. Paint cut 
surfaces with 15, strong. 

Plum and Prune—For twig-borers and 
root-borers see under peach. For leaf- 
curl give good drainage, good cultivation 
and grow leguminous cover crops in 
winter. For brown-rot see under cherry. 
lor San Jose scale see under apple. 

Potato—For scab soak seed potatoes in 
23 or 24. For potato dry-rot rotate crop. 
For blight spray with 16 or 25 when 
plants are six inches high and repeat two 
or three times at intervals of two weeks. 
For flea-beetles spray with one of the 
food poisons, 1 or 2 in 25, whenver they 
appear. For wet-rot plant only sound 
seed, practice rotation of crops, destroy 
blighted plants as fast as they appear 


and spray to prevent the flea-beetle 
punctures. 
Quince—For leaf and fruit-spot spray 


with 16 or 25 when blossom buds begin 
to open, again when fruit has set and 
repeat at intervals. of two weeks until 
rainy season is over. 

Raspberry—See under blackberry. 


Rose—For mildew dust sulphur or 
spray with 25 whenever it appears. For 
leaf-spot spray with 16 or 25 when spots 
first appear and repeat as mecessary. 
For aphis use 11, or wash them off with 
a stream of water from the garden hose. 
For rust, burn fallen leaves in fall; spray 
with 25 before buds start in spring and 
repeat the application at intervals of ten 
or fifteen days. : 

Strawberry—For crown-miner and the 
root-borer destroy infested plants before 
May 1. For leaf-roller burn tops as soon 
as possible after crop is gathered. For 
leaf-blight spray with 16 or 25 when new 
leaves start and repeat every ten or fif- 
teen days until blooms appear. Mow 
and burn tops as for leaf-roller. 

Sugar Beets—For leaf-spots or flea- 
beetles spray with 25 plus 2 when spots 
or beetles first appear and repeat two or 
three times at intervals of two weeks. 
For cut-worms, if bad, use 5. For aphis 
use 11. 

Tomato—For flea-beetles spray with 
16 plus 2 when they appear, or hang 
papers from a string stretched just over 
the plants. For blight use barnyard 
composit, plenty of water, close planting 
and stocky, vigorous plants. 

Violet—For blight use 16 or 25 when 
it first appears; repeat once or twice at 
intervals of ten or fifteen days if nec- 


essary. 
Watermelon—See muskmelon. 
Wheat—For smut soak seed in 30. 
For Hesian fly practice late seeding. 


For insects in stored grain use 13. 
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SULPHUR SPRAYS FOR BLISTER MITE EFFECTIVE 


Summarized by T. H. HALL, from Bulletin by P.J. PARROTT, N. Y. Experment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


IVE years ago the blister mite was 

almost unknown to apple growers of 
Western New York. Today it is second 
only to San Jose scale as a topic for dis- 
cussion where orchardists meet. The 
damage caused by this pest has undoubt- 
edly been overestimated in some cases; 
the danger from it is not to be compared 
with that from scale, but the peculiar 
spotting of the leaves and their unhealthy 
yellow appearance cannot fail to attract 
attention in any affected orchard. Prema- 
ture dropping of the leaves must diminish 
the vigor of the tree and lessen its pro- 
ductiveness the second season, if not the 
first, and the reduction in size of the 
fruits and their distortion when directly 
attacked by the mites are very evident 
damages. The mite has spread rapidly 
in the past three years and is now quite 
common in orchards generally through- 
out the principal apple-growing counties 
of Western New York. It is impossible 
to estimate closely the damage done by 


Greider’s Fine Catalog“ 


of pure bred poultry, for 1911, over 
200 pages, 57 large colored pictures of 
fowls. Calendar for each month. Il- 
lustrations, descriptions, photos, in- 
ceubators, Lrooders, information and 
all detaiis concerning the business, 
wher. and how t buy fine poultry, 
eggs for hatching, supplies, ete., at 
the lowest cost, in fact, the greatest 4 
poultry catalog ever published. Send “J 

15c for ‘his handsome book. 


B. ... GREIDER, Box 72, Wicems, Pan 


HEMINGWAY’S 


Is the 
grower. It 


lead arsenate of the expert fruit 
is widely used in all of the 
famous fruit growing districts. Made in a 
factory which has specialized in arsenical 
manufactures for over 30 years, it has the 
advantage of this long experience in its 
preparation for the use of the discriminating 
fruit grower. 


Hemingway’s 
Arsenate of Lead 


THE PERFECT PRODUCT 


_ Possesses miscibility with maximum stick- 
ing power. Is 20% stronger than the fed- 
eral law requires. 

Send for booklet giving full directions for 
the use of Hemingway’s Lead Arsenate 
against all biting insects. 


KERR, GIFFORD & CO., Portland, Ore. 
Coast Agents, who carry full stocks 
HEMINGWAY'S OMOON, PURPLE CO. 


64-66 Water Si New York 


CATALOG! 


SE READY TO MAIL} 


The leading Seed Catalog of the West— 
Lilly’s Catalog. Your 1911 crop depends 
on GOOD seed—send for this Catalog 
and get the best. Write now to the 


CHAS. H. LILLY CO., Seattle, Wn. 
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the mite, since injuries from other causes 
like poor drainage, insect attacks, unfav- 
orable weather and spraying mixtures are 
mistaken for work of the mite or com- 
bined with it. Many careful fruit men, 
however, believe that their orchards have 
been, or are liable to be, so much injured 
by the pest»that they must adopt some 
repressive measures against it. In Bulle- 
tin No. 283 the effectiveness of oil emul- 
sions, miscible oils and sulphur washes 
against the mites was clearly shown. 
The present bulletin is to emphasize the 
merits of the sulphur wash, in particular, 
for this purpose, and to confirm the belief 
that ~spraying is desirable, practicable, 
cheap and effective as a means of control 
of the mites. 

Four orchards were treated in the 
planned experiments, one of which was 
owned by the station and three by others 
who co-operated in the tests. Experi- 
ments were also made, not under station 
direction, by owners of eleven other 
orchards. These volunteer experiments 
are especially valuable as showing the 
practicability of treatment for the mites. 
Each of these orchards was quite ser- 
iously infested before treatment and in 
each case the result was such decided 
lessening in numbers of the mites that 
the injury to foliage or fruit was reduced 
to a minimum. 

In the station orchard comparison was 
made between sulphur washes (both 
home-made and commercial prepara- 
tions), miscible oil and kerosene emul- 
sion. These tests were made both on 
parallel plats through the orchard and on 
parts of individual trees treated by thirds, 
fourths or fifths, as necessary to accom- 
modate the mixtures compared, reserving 
a check section on each tree. Fall and 
spring spraying were also tested side by 
side. 

In none of the other orchards was the 
treatment so varied, but in twelve of the 
fifteen the lime-sulphur wash was given 
a good test with excellent results; in the 
other three, miscible oils or kerosene 
emulsion were used. In most if these 
orchards unsprayed areas or trees were 
left, and on these or on the orchards of 
neighbors the work of the mites was 
much more noticeable than on sprayed 
Secuioms, Okn wreaieal Press, aS a imuille, 
only scattered leaves showed spotting, 
the main body of the foliage was green 
and vigorous, and in some cases the 
leaves were apparently larger than those 
on unsprayed trees. Pimpling and dis- 
tortion of the fruit were almost wholly 
prevented. The spraying often improved 
the folhage to such a degree that the 
contrast between treated and check areas 
was plain, even at considerable distances 
from the orchards. 

In some cases where comparisons were 
made, particularly in the station orchard, 
little difference in effectiveness was to be 
detected between the different sprays. 
Marked differences were found, of course, 
in the effect in the various orchards; but 
these variations were usually due to the 
diverse standards of spraying held by 
those who made the applications. In one 
case only about one and one-half gallons 
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of wash was applied to a tree, in others 
five, while in most cases seven or eight 
were thought necessary for good treat- 
ment, and in one case ten gallons was 
used. Even with the minimum applica- 
tions decided reduction of the mites was 
secured. 

A new feature in these tests was the 
use of concentrated sulphur washes, both 
commercial and home-made. These com- 
pared favorably with the ordinary boiled 
washes, and they possess some merits 
which recommend them. The home-made 
concentrated wash, in particular, should 
be widely tested by orchardists for the 
mites. Its advantages are two: It may 
be prepared in concentrated solutions to 
be diluted as needed, and it has no coarse 
sediment to clog the nozzles and to cause 
the rapid wearing out of the packing, lin- 
ing and other parts of the pump. This 
mixture and the commercial preparations 
now enable many of our fruit growers to 
use a Sulphur wash, who for the reasons 
given have refrained from using this 
spray as prepared by the old method. 

The formula for boiled lime-sulphur 
follows: Lump lime, 20 pounds; sulphur, 
15 pounds; water, 50 gallons. Place the 
lime and sulphur in the cooking recep- 
tacle containing about fifteen to twenty 
gallons of water. Stir the mixture fre- 
quently and boil for one hour. Add water 
to make the required amount of wash and 
strain through a fine brass-wire strainer 
into the spraying tank. Applications 
should be made while the wash is warm. 

Home-made concentrated lime-sulphur 
wash: Lump lime, 60 pounds; sulphur, 
125 pounds; water, 50 gallons. Slake the 
lime in the cooking receptacle and stir in 
the sulphur, which has been made into a 
thin paste with water. Add enough water 
to make about forty-five gallons of the 
mixture, which should be boiled for one 
or more hours. After the cooking is 
completed allow the wash to stand until 
the sediment has settled to the bottom, 
when the clear, brownish liquid should 
be drawn off. To this add water, if 
needed, to make the required fifty gallons 
of concentrated solution. 

For use, dilute the concentrated sul- 
phur solution at the rate of five gallons 


of the liquid to forty-five gallons of 
water. To every barrel of fifty gallons 


capacity of the diluted spray add from 
ten to fifteen pounds of lime, made into 
a paste. The addition of the lime is not 
necessary, but by its use the trees are 
given a whitewashed appearance, which 
enables the farmer to judge better of the 
thoroughness of his spraying. This mix- 


ORCHARDIST 
SUPPLY HOUSE 


FRANZ 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Hood River, Oregon 
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ture may be used immediately after cook- 
ing, or may be barreled, to be drawn on 
as occasion requires. A*greater dilution 
than that recommended may perhaps be 
employed in spraying for the mite. To 
avoid the loss of sulphur, the sediment 
that remains after drawing off the con- 
centrated solution should be boiled over 
again with fresh lime and water, and the 
liquid used to start fresh preparations or 
for purposes of dilution. 

During recent years a number of com- 
mercial lime-sulphur preparations have 
appeared on the market. Two of the 
most widely advertised have been quite 
extensively tested in the various station 
experiments with the blister mite, and at 
the strength employed, one part to nine 
parts of water, have proven very efficient 
remedies. A number of volunteer exper- 
imenters have reported equally satisfac- 
tory results. Fruit growers who have 
heretofore refrained from using the lime- 
sulphur wash for the mite because of the 
trouble of making and the expense of a 
suitable cooking outfit, may now use one 
of the commercial brands. Usually some 
lime paste should be added to these 
preparations, as without it it is difficult 
to tell how thoroughly the applications 
have been made. 

Applications of the lime-sulphur wash 
may be made in the fall after the major- 
ity of leaves have fallen, or in the spring 
until the buds commence to break and to 
show the tips of the young leaves. The 
treatment should not be made later than 
this, as the sulphur sprays are destructive 
to the tender foliage and the mites may 
have gained entrance into the leaves, 
where they would be beyond the reach 
of the mixtures. If it is desired to treat 
the trees in the spring, the usual spraying 
at this time with the bordeaux mixture 
is unnecessary. By following this plan 
the work of spraying for the mite is 


COMPLYING WITH THE INSECTICIDE ACT OF 1910 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO USE EITHER 


E OF LE 


PASTE OR POWDERED 


SPRAY 


RESPONSIBLE DISTRIBUTERS atp AGENTS WANTED 


KEY BRAND 


RIGHT PRICE ano MATERIAL 
FUNGICIDE ano INSECTICIDE 


INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CoO. 
11 BAYVIEW AVE.,JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
WRITE FOR PRICES, CIRCULARS ETC. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO. 
Distributors for Oregon 


Virginia Fruit Property 
8000 TREES 303 ACRES OF LAND 


Located 3% miles from railroad station, in Albe- 
matle County; telephone, mail delivered daily; 
5,000 peach trees (mostly Elbertas) and 3,000 apple 
trees; age of trees, from 2 to 4 years. The owner 
received $2,500 from the fruit crop last year, and 
there are only 500 trees in full bearing; additional 
cleared land enough to plant out 10,000 more trees; 
fair 7-room house. This is one of the best fruit 
sections of the state, and the peaches from this 
orchard brought 25c more per crate on the North- 
ern markets than any other orchard in the entire 
community. On terms given below, the fruit crop 
will in four years more than pay for the property. 
Price $11,000; terms $2,500 cash, balance on five 
years’ time. Write us at once. 


VENABLE & FORD 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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greatly simplified, and for this reason it 
is generally preferred by orchardists. 
Liberal quantities of the sulphur wash 


March 


should be applied and the trees after 
treatment should have the appearance of 
bemg completely whitewashed. 


OOKS we have read, own and rec- 

ommend, which can be ordered of 
your local stationer, or direct. The 
initials after the name represent the 
publishers, whose addresses are found 
at the end of the list. These books can 
be ordered of the J. K. Gill Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America— 


ID OTIS o Goo atoccooodoenace9 ODE nUo W $4.50 
California Fruits—Wickson ............. P 2.50 
Success with Small Fruits—Roe ....... DM 75 
American Fruit Culturist—Thomas ....WW_ 2.50 
Strawberry Culturist—Fuller ............ J «.50 
The Principles of Fruit Growing—Bailey..M 1.25 
BEN Ios COG! soscoaccucesoccoun0ds M 1.50 
Horticulturists’ Rule Book—Bailey ...... M .75 
The Nursery Book—Bailey ............. M 1.00 
Pruning Book—Bailey .................- M 1.50 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey ...... D 30.00 
Nut Culturist—Fuller .................- Ji eS 
Insects Injurious to Fruits—Saunders ....L 2.00 
Fungi and Fungicides—Weed ............ J 1.00 
Insects and Insecticides—Weed .......... i= 1250) 
Spraying Crops—Weed .................. J .50 
Spraying of Plants—Lodeman .......... M 1.00 
Talks on Manure—Harris ............... J 1.50 
Farming with Green Manures—Harlan ...F 1.00 
Fertilizers—Voorhees ................--- M 1.00 
Irrigation Farming—Wilcox ............. J 2.00 
Irrigation for Farm, Garden and Orchard— 

IS LE WUAK EON aloe he One ee ek ee J 1.50 
Irrigation and Drainage—King .......... M 1.50 
Gardening for Profit—Henderson ........ J 1.50 
New Onion Culture—Greiner ............ yo 0 


says of our stock: 


Let us figure on your want list. 


Mention “Better Fruit” 


BETTER TREES MEANS BETTER FRUIT 


Nursery stock grown under careful supervision means 


GREAT ADVANTAGES TO THE PLANTER 


Twenty years of practical experience in the orchard, as well as the nursery business, means 
that we know how to grow trees that will give results. 
“Of the 1,800 apple trees purchased of you last spring, we did not lose one 
tree. The orchard is the best, for the time being planted, of anything in this vicinity. 
$300 per acre in less than six months after being planted.” 
Our prices are right. 
a limited time—15 to 20 per cent, according to grade and quantity. 


LAFAYETTE NURSERY CO. 


New Rhubarb Culture—Morse ........... yo A 
Asparagus—Hevamer .......-.. cee eeeeees i 50 
Vegetable Gardening—Green .......... WEP 1.25 
A BC of Potato Culture—Terry ........ R45 
Tomato Culture—Root .................. R35 
Melons—Burpee. .......000-0ccee eee ne ee Bed 
The Vegetable Garden—Velmorin ........ D 4.50 
The Forcing Book—Bailey .............. M 1.00 
Garden Making—Bailey ................ M 1.00 
Practical Garden Book—Nunn & Bailey ..M_ 1.00 
Hedges and Windbreaks—Powell ........ J .50 
ThesS ol Kang voles cet eee eee Mo .75 
Fertility of the Land—Roberts .......... M 1.25 
The Farmstead—Roberts ..............+-- M : 


Rural Wealth and Welfare—Fairclild ...M 


Farm Poultry—Watson 

How the Farm Pays—Crosier & H. ..... H 2.00 
The First Book of Farming—Goodrich ...D 1.00 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture ............... J 4.50 


The Principles of Agriculture—Bailey ...M 1.25 
Roses and How to Grow Them— 


Sibson GS) Holman pe- oe. eee G  .50 
ABBREVIATIONS 

Pacific Press Pub. Co., San Francisco, Cal..... 12 
Orange Judd Co., New York .................. J 
Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn ....... WP 
A. C. Root Co., Medina, Ohio ................ R 
W. Atlee Burpee, Philadelphia ................ B 
J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. ............. G 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York ............ D 
A... T.. Berris;, Shea 3.25.) occ eee Deere F 
John Wiley & Sons, New York ............... W 
W..Wis Wood! & Go.) an serene WwW 
ek Gille& Eo Portlandse ee eee eee G 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia ........... L 
MacMillan Co., New York ..................-. M 
P. Henderson & Co., New York ............... H 


Henry Holterman, of Creswell, Oregon, 


Sold for 


A special discount on cherry trees for 


LAFAYETTE, OREGON 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
. PRUNING SHEAR 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


River Valley 


Hood 


Route No. 3, Box 227 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay Express charges 
on all orders. 
Write for 
circular and 
prices. 


Nursery Company 


Phone 325X 


Will have for fall delivery a choice lot of one-year-old budded apple trees on three-year-old roots, the 


very best yearlings possible to grow. 


Standard varieties from best selected Hood River bearing trees— 


Spitzenbergs, Yellow Newtowns, Ortleys, Arkansas Blacks, Gravensteins, Baldwins and Jonathans. All 


trees guaranteed first-class and true to name. 


Start your orchards right with budded trees from our 


nursery, four miles southwest from Hood River Station. 


WILLIAM ENSCHEDE, Nurseryman 


IT TELLS 
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EVERY PLANTER SHOULD HAVE OUR 


ee FOR 
SEED CATALOG: 


a._asour SEEDS, BULBS seesurrics 


Write Today. If You Mention Name of This Paper You Get a Packet of Our Choice SEEDS FREE 


Tue BARTELDES SEED GO., Denver, Goto. 


H. S. BUTTERFIELD, President 
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Book 


that is different 


THE STARK YEAR BOOK 


IS UNLIKE OTHER NURSERY LITERATURE 


INCE THE STARK YEAR BOOK for 1911 (Volume II) was first announced in these pages 
the pressure of matter has increased the size from 100 to 120 pages; the number of full page illus- 
trations in natural colors has been increased from 23 to 31, a showing of 165 varieties of fruit and 
flowers instead of 113. The color work is now most comprehensive, carrying apple, crabapple, quince, 
pear, peach, apricot, cherry, plum, grape, currant, blackberry, gooseberry, mulberry, dewberry, clematis 


and roses. 


These additions to The Stark Year Book have quite naturally delayed its date of issue a trifle— 
from January 15th to February 1st—but its readers will be well repaid for the slight delay. More 
than ever, The Year Book becomes a complete volume of the most helpful and practical guidance to 


the orchardist and fruit grower. 


Two special features of The Stark Year Book deserve special mention. Where practicable, we 
have appended to our own descriptions, made from first-hand experience and close observation, the 
experience and observation of many other horticulturists. We have thus hoped to give to them that 
degree of definiteness and accuracy which is possible only when a description stands side by side with 
the weightiest possible evidence in support thereof. 


We have also tried earnestly to meet. many 
another practical difficulty of the beginner as well 
as of the more experienced—in a word, afford him 
the opportunity of getting what will be the best of 
all aids to success—a condensed knowledge of the 
whole subject. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries & Orchards Co. 


Louisiana, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen—Kindly forward me Volume II of The Stark 


If you have not already sent for your copy of 
The Stark Year Book for 1911 do so at once—fill 


Year Book, for which I enclose 10 cents in stamps to pay 


I postage. 
in and send us the coupon today. Postage Io 
cents. The demand for Volume II is tremendous; 
the edition is limited, and probably will not be INS SDIG, ems en a Ir ye aL le IE ee ee eae ed 
reprinted when exhausted. 
JEANS aU ee aa ae eT TN eee Ce RNR rece NG ig ese Se 
Stark Bro’s 
Gotainity a ee Se State seen ie ae ees 
e 
Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
I expect to plant... treesial bouts islet ete eee eee 


Louisiana, Missouri ONE RE) RE ann dare) 
’ 
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(Give location, both town and state) 
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“NEW OREGON” STRAWBERRY 


HE “New Oregon” strawberry, aside from being 

a meritorious Oregon production by an Oregon 
man, is worthy of attention judged solely on its 
merits as a commercial and garden variety, and its 
brief history should prove of interest to growers. 
Conflicting reports as to its origin have a tendency 
to confuse and obscure the real facts, but on two 
points we can be quite sure: First, the identity of 
the man who grew it, and second, how it came to 
be christened the ‘‘Oregon.’ The berry was first 
produced by Mr. W. D. Hufstetter, near Salem, 
Oregon, about 1900, and was known as the “‘Huf- 
stetter Seedling” until the year 1902, when a 
sample box was taken to the Oregonian office in 
Portland, where the suggestion was made to discard 
the name of Hufstetter Seedling and call the berry 
the “Oregon.” Mr. Hufstetter acted on this sug- 
gestion at once and thereafter the berry was known 
as the ‘““New Oregon.” The following clipping from 
the Weekly Oregonian of June 13, 1902, gives a 
brief account of this incident: 

Hufstetter brought to the Oregonian 
office yesterday a box of a new variety of straw- 
berries, which he has christened ‘The Oregon.’ 
They are a cross of the Sharpless and the Jessie, 
and for size and flavor cannot be beaten. He has 
less than a quarter of an acre in strawberries and 
there are now on the vines, which were planted the 
latter part of March, probably as much as fifteen 
gallons of berries. ‘The Oregon’ is a good canning 
berry and its advent in the markets of the city is 
regarded with interest by growers and consumers.” 

From the foregoing it would seem that the berry 
was a hybrid artificially crossed, and as such it was 
purchased and introduced by the Portland Seed 
Company in the fall of 1902, meeting with instant 
favor, and the demand for plants has increased to 
almost a popular clamor. 

The productiveness, beauty and quality of the 
berry coming to the attention of “Better Fruit,’ 
inquiry as to its origin was referred to the writer. 
His investigation to confirm the above developed an 
entirely different story from apparently authentic 
sources, to the effect that two plants were found 
growing near a row of Magoons in a field where 
other varieties were growing, and from _ these 
plants Mr. MHufstetter grew the New Oregon. 
Neighbors of Mr. Hufstetter are quite sure that 
this was the start and the plants were either nat- 
ural hybrids or sports. Mr. Hufstetter having died 
some years ago, we cannot confirm this report, and 
can only review the data at hand, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions as to the origin 
of the New Oregon, after observing its physical 
characteristics and habits of growth. 

The New Oregon is a staminate or perfect berry, 
and the illustration on the front cover, reproduced 
from a photograph, shows the typical form of the 
fruit, though the color can hardly be considered as 
deep as it should be when ready for picking. This 
is best described by an enthusiastic grower, Mr. 
Finnigan of Oregon City, as being the “color of 
fresh liver’’—a rich, deep red with such brilliancy 
as to give the berry a varnished appearance. When 
fully ripe the color is darker than any other 
berry we have known and extends clear through to 
the very center, and no matter how large the berry 
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RED 


All Varieties 
TRUE TO NAME. BUY THE BEST 


BURBANK’S NEW STANDARD PRUNE 


We call special attention to this new prune, 
a cross between the Tragedy and Sugar Prune. 
Best for drying and shipping. Every grower 
should include it in his order. 


BURBANK’S NEW PATAGONIA STRAW- 
BERRY, the strongest grower, most productive 
and delicious ever produced. 

California Horticulture, the Fruit Growers’ 
Guide, 120 pages, profusely illustrated, 25 
cents postpaid. 


ANNUAL PRICE CATALOGUE FREE 


New illustrated price list containing brief 
description of all stock carried by us will be 
mailed free if you refer to this ad. 


Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc. 
Geo. C. Roeding, President and Manager 


P. O. Box 10 


Fresno, California 


BETTER FRUIT 


The seeds are a 
and set in to where their tops are 
just flush with the surface of the berry. The 
foliage is luxuriant, being healthy and vigorous, 
but the plant has a marked characteristic of setting 
few runners. 

With true stock and proper culture the first pick- 
ings are generally made in the first half of May in 
this section, and the berries are very large, shapely 
and uniform, being borne through a long season, 
holding up their size and quality to the last. When 
fully ripened the flavor is distinctive, the berry 
crisp and delicious, remaining on the vine for as 
long as three days without injury, keeping perfectly 
for several days after picking; stands handling and 
long shipment, and will hold its shape and color 
when canned. In gone locations they are almost 
ever-bearing. Mr. IL, Stevens, a reliable grower 
of Coquille, eee writes: “Since May 10 we 
have never been out of New Oregon, and on the 
first of August from four rows 100 feet long we 
picked seven gallons of choice berries. At this 
date, August 3, the plants are in full bloom.” 

An interesting and severe test has been under 
way for six years by Mr. Finnigan, an expert 
grower near Oregon City. He originally started 
with six plants, secured from the Portland Seed 
Company when first introduced, and from this start 
has grown the special pack of “‘Finnigan’s Fancy 
Strawberries,’ sold under a sealed label in the 
Portland market and never for less than three 
dollars per crate. During this time Mr. Finnigan 
has grown every promising sort he could obtain 
from all sections, but has as yet been unable to 
find a variety that can take the place of the New 
Oregon for his fancy pack. He reports growing 
16,878 boxes from two acres in one season. 


the New Oregon is never hollow. 
bright yellow 


March 


A grower in Cuddeback, California, writes that 
his “New Oregon strawberries were such a success 
that they stirred up his whole neighborhood and he 
was overrun for plants.” Reports from Washing- 
ton and Idaho all speak in the highest terms of the 
New Oregon. 

There is a general tendency to pick this berry 
when it first colors, before it is fully ripe. This is 
a mistake, as it really keeps better in its ripened 
state. When selecting plants, choose good ones, 
end runners only, of sturdy growth and with heavy 
roots. Be sure they are true to name and have 
been grown for planting purposes. They may cost 
a trifle more, but this trifle often makes the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 


oa > © 

HE IDEAL IRRIGATION ROTARY PUMP 

Company has just installed a pumping plant 
for the Schonquest Orchard in Hood River, the 
work being in charge of their special representa- 
tive, Mr. F Knapp. The Ideal people claim 
that their pump has the highest efficiency and that 
the expense of irrigating is reduced to a minimum 
cost where water has to be raised from a creek or 
above the irrigation ditch or to any higher level. 
With this pump water can be raised at an econom- 
ical price to an elevation of 250 feet. The cost of 
the pump varies, according to the size, all the way 
from $35 to $1,000. It is stated that the $1,000 
pump will pump 10,000 gallons of water per minute 
250 feet at a less price than the same quantity of 
water can be raised at the same speed by any other 
pump. The pump is being generally introduced 
throughout the irrigated districts of the Northwest 
and seems to be meeting with success, as it was 
generally introduced last year for the first time, 
and 180 of the pumps have been placed in opera- 
tion, all of which are giving excellent satisfaction.* 


Columbia and Okanogan Nursery Company 


Wenatchee, Washington 
PROPAGATORS AND GROWERS OF 
The Cleanest, Thriftiest, Best Rooted Nursery Stock in the 


WORLD 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SEND US YOUR ORDER 


Supplying Large Commercial Orchards a Specialty 


QUAKER NURSERIES 


We have a Jorge stock of YELLOW NEWTOWN PIPPINS, SPITZENBERGS, JONATHANS, 


WAGENERS, RO 


E BEAUTIES, and all of the leading varieties ‘of apples. 


We also carry a heavy line of BARTLETT, COMICE AND BEURRE D’ANJOU PEARS. 
A general stock of peaches, such as EARLY CRAWFORDS, ELBERTAS, LATE CRAWFORDS, 


FOSTERS, TUSCAN CLINGS, PHILLIPS, MUIR, EARLY COLUMBIA, Etc. 
Small fruits in great abundance, STRAWBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, DEW- 


BERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, GRAPES. 


H. B. PATTERSON, MEDFORD, OREGON, 
Special Selling Agent for Southern Oregon. 


C. F. LANSING, Salem, Oregon 


NURSERY CATALOG 


New, handsome, instructive, up-to-date, describing 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


Write now, mentioning this paper. 


Free on request. 


Vines, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


J. B. PILKINGTON, Nurseryman, Portland, Oregon 


Faculty Stronger Than Ever 
More Progressive Than Ever 


Results Better Than Ever 
Attendance Larger Than Ever 


ATTEND THE BEST 


Business 
College 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Is built by specialists in Spray Pump manufacturing. 
Years of “knowing how” and a good factory insures you 
a sprayer that gives you the pressure and capacity you 
need, and one that anybody can run successfully all 
the time. 


A cab with curtains covers and protects your machine 
from weather and spray. 


On account of its light weight, your team can haul it 
anywhere, and its low construction allows you to operate 
in closely set orchards without damage to fruit or trees. 


BETTER FRUIT 


Our rotary propeller agitator insures you a uniform 
spraying mixture at all times, and this, with the even high 
pressure given by our Triplex Pump, gives you the highest 
yield of perfect fruit. 


Yourself and the few tools we send with each machine 
constitute all.the machinists and experts needed for suc- 
cessful operation. 


Efficiency, lightness of weight, ease of Operation and 
low cost of upkeep leave in the Hardie Triplex 


_ Nothing to Watch but the Spray 


Write today for our 56-page catalog, giving details of construction of our 


different sizes of power machines, hand pumps, etc. 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company 


49 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


Hudson, Michigan 
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INJURY CAUSED BY THE APPLE POWDERY MILDEW 


BY W. H. VOLCK, WATSONVILLE CALIFORNIA 


We have frequently observed that 
when arsenical spraying is done early in 
the season (shortly after the blossoms 
have fallen) the foliage may become an 
especially dark green color and new 
growth develop with more than ordinary 
vigor. The effect is apparently due to 
arsenic stimulation, and where it is pro- 
nounced the trees outgrow the mildew 
for a time. Frequently this stimulation 
terminates in poisoning, and the mildew 
may then obtain a stronger hold than 
ever. Stimulation with partial subjuga- 
tion of the mildew has been observed, 
and after spraying with zinc arsenite, 
arsenite of lime and arsenate of lead. 

The above mentioned compounds and 
mixtures by no means exhausts the list 
of those that might be tried, and possibly 
would prove specifics against the mil- 
dew. The results obtained in these 
experiments, however, would indicate that 
the ultimate discovery of a substance 
that, when applied as a spray, will kill 
the mildew upon the stems is very 
improbable. So far purely curative treat- 
ments have proved very unpromising, as 
all substances powerful enough to kill 
the well estabilshed fungus were injuri- 
ous to the plant. 

Those substances 
jected the mildew 


which 
without 


partly sub- 
materially 


One-year Cherry growing at Monce Nursery 


injuring the foliage, or even to an extent 
stimulated healthy growth, offer the most 
encouragement. The problem of spray- 
ing for the mildew is somewhat similar 
to that of applying arsenicals. In both 
cases the spraying must be done without 
introducing objectionable substances into 
the tissue of the plant. With arsenicals 
this has been accomplished by using 
arsenic compounds which are insoluble 
in water, and up to the present time the 
best results with the mildew have been 
obtained by following a like idea with 
the sulphur compounds. 

Sulphur in the form of sulphides and 
the pure element has long been regarded 
as a good remedy for mildews. Many 
mildews yield to a simple dusting with 
flowers sulphur, especially in the warm 
climates. Where dusting proved inef- 
fective liquid spraying with sulphur has 
often been resorted to. These liquid 
applications are of two kinds, those con- 
taining insoluble sulphur in suspension 
and those in which the sulphur is in solu- 
tion in the form of sulphides. The sol- 
uble sulphides are combinations of sul- 
phur with alkalis, such as caustic lime, 
caustic soda and caustic potash. When 
sulphur in the insoluble form is applied 
as a liquid spray the advantage over 
dusting is probably that of more thor- 


FOR SALE AT 


H.G.Monce’s Nursery 
at Nampa, Idaho 


30,000 Cherry trees 

12,000 Jonathan 

5,000 Rome Beauty 
5,000 Winesap 

1,000 Plum trees 

Gregg Raspberries 

Cuthbert Raspberries 

Phenomenal berry 

Loganberry 

Gooseberry 

Currants 

Grapes 

Strawberries 

Ten varieties of 
Evergreens 

Oaks 

Hardwood Shade Trees 

30,000 Carolinas 


Price list free 


(Continued from February Number) 


ough distribution and better sticking 
properties. Soluble sulphur, on the other 
hand, has a more powerful and imme- 
diate action. 

Sulphur in the free state apparently 
acts by means of its vapor, while the 
soluble sulphides have both vaporization 
and water solution as a means of action. 
The soluble sulphides fail to give satis- 
faction largely because of their over 
energetic immediate action, which causes 
plant injury. When used dilute enough 
to avoid injury their prolonged action is 
very slight, because the deposit of sul- 
phur is so small, hence failure to control 
the mildew. 

The soluble sulphides failed because of 
their solubility, and it occurred to the 
writer that something might be accom- 
plished with sulphide sulphur combined 
in an insoluble form. There are several 
such sulphides, and the ones experi- 
mented with have already been men- 
tioned, namely, those of copper and iron. 
These insoluble sulphides brought about 
marked control of the mildew with very 
little toxic effect on the plant. With iron 
sulphide there is apparently a stimula- 
tion of the plant which supplements the 
fungicide action. The composition and 
action of these insoluble sulphides will 
be discussed more fully later. 

The small experiments to control the 
mildew, described in the preceding para- 
graphs, pointed out the lines upon which 
more extensive control work might be 
undertaken with greatest hope of suc- 
cess. These experiments were conducted 
during the spring and summer of 1908, 
and are given in detail as follows: 

The trees included in this and the fol- 
lowing experiments were located. in the 
C. H. Rodgers orchard, situated in the 
Pajaro Valley, about one mile from 
Watsonville. This orchard comprises 
100 acres, now all in apple. A consider- 
able portion of the trees are 18-year-old 
Newtowns, a smaller number, including 
the White Winter Pearmains, are over 
30 years old, and another large portion 
is in Newtowns eight years old. The 
experiments were each distributed so as 
to include these three portions of the 
orchard, and, in addition, some young 
Bellflower trees were also treated. 


KELLY’S TR'EES ARE TRUE TO NAME 
2,000,000 TREES 2,000,000 


For fall and spring planting. 


350,000 Winesap, 350,000 


Jonathan, 200,000 Rome Beauty, 100,000 Delicious and all 
other leading varieties in Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry 


Before Placing Your Order Write to 


Tim Kelly, Proprietor Wapato Nursery, Box 197, Wapato, Washington 
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In the iron sulphide experiments the 
following formulas were used: 


Formula (a)—10 pounds or iron sulphote to 100 
gallons. 

Formula (b)—15 pounds of iron sulphate to 100 
gallons. 5 

Formula (c)—7% pounds of iron sulphate to 100 
gallons. 

Formula (d)—5 pounds of iron sulphate to 100 
gallons. 


First spraying. March 27, 1908; cool 
and cloudy weather; formula (a); applied 
to four full beating White Pearmain 
trees, three young Bellflower trees, two 
full bearing pear trees and 16 full bearing 
Newtown trees; amount used, 200 gal- 
lons. Formula (b) applied to eight-year- 
old Newtowns; amount used, 100 gallons. 
The apple trees were not in bloom, but 
the blossom buds were unfolding, and 
the White Winter Pearmains had con- 
siderable foliage. One pear tree was in 
bloom and the other just ready to 
expand its blossoms. 

Second spraying, April 28, 1908; clear 
and warm weather; formula (c) applied 
to the same trees receiving the first 
spraying. Arsenate of lead was used in 
the mixture applied to the bearing trees 
at the rate of six pounds to 100 gallons. 
Amount of spray used, 300 gallons. 
Young Newtowns received 100 gallons 
without arsenate of lead. All the trees 
were past blooming, and the calyx cups 
of the apples were rapidly closing. Foli- 
age had now become abundant. 

Third spraying, June 3, 1908; weather 
clear, temperature moderate, light wind; 
formula (a) applied to the same trees 
receiving the other sprayings. The 300 
gallons applied to the bearing trees con- 
tained arsenate of lead at the rate of four 
pounds to 100 gallons. The trees were 
all in heavy foliage, apples size of wal- 
nuts and larger. 

Fourth spraying, August 1, 1908; warm 
and cloudy weather; formula (d) applied 
to one-half of the trees receiving the 
other sprayings, each variety. The pear 
trees were omitted. Arsenate of lead 
was used in the mixture at the rate of 
six pounds to the 100 gallons, and those 
trees not receiving the iron sulphide 
application were sprayed with arsenate 
of lead at the same rate. On the full 
bearing trees the foliage growth of the 
season was practically complete, and the 
fruit was fully two-thirds grown. 

Fifth spraying, September 4, 1908; 
temperature moderate, fog during night; 
formula (d) plus four pounds of arsenate 
to the 100 gallons, applied to the trees 
receiving the fourth application. 

Copper sulphide (preparation similar 
to iron sulphide). Dates of application 
and conditions of the experiment the 
same as for iron sulphide. Not applied 
to pear or Bellflower apple trees, but 
other varieties the same as iron sulphide. 

First spraying, 10 pounds of copper 
sulphate and three pounds of sulphuric 
acid precipitated with excess of lime- 
sulphur solution, 200 gallons of water. 
The sulphuric acid used to bring up sul- 
phur content. Applied to seven White 
Winter Pearmains, 16 full bearing New- 
towns and a number of eight-year-old 
Newtowns. 

Second spraying, six pounds of copper 
precipitated with lime-sulphur solution 
and diluted to 200 gallons, plus 12 pounds 
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of arsenate of lead. Only six of the full 
bearing Newtowns received this applica- 
tion. Other varieties the same as first 
spraying. 

Third spraying, five pounds of copper 
sulphate precipitated with lime-sulphur 
solution and diluted to 200 gallons, plus 
eight pounds of arsenate of lead. Applied 
to trees receiving the second spraying. 

Fourth spraying, five pounds of copper 
sulphate precipitated with lime-sulphur 
solution, plus 12 pounds of arsenate of 
lead, diluted to 200 gallons. In _ this 
spraying the small Newtown trees were 
omitted and the large Newtowns receiv- 
ing the first application, but not the sec- 
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Second spraying, 1 to 39, or one-fourth 
winter strength. That applied to the old 
trees contained 10 pounds of barium car- 
bonate to the 100 gallons. The applica- 
tion to the young trees contained no 
barium carbonate. 

Third spraying, 1 to 60, or one-sixth 
winter strength. That applied to the 
old trees contained 10 pounds of barium 
carbonate to 100 gallons. The eight- 
year-old Newtowns were sprayed with 
lime-sulphur solution at the strength of 
1 to 100. 

Fourth spraying, 1 to 100, plus 10 
pounds of barium carbonate to the 100 


ond and third, were sprayed. Also a 
few trees not previously sprayed during 
the season. 

Lime-sulphur solution,.applied to the 
same varieties as the copper sulphide 


FRUIT GROWING 
AND BEE KEEPING 


experiment. Conditions and date of the 

CHD NEM the same. . Learn what an ideal combination it 
First spraying, 1 to 19, that is one- makes, “Gleanings in Bee Culture” tells 

half winter strength of the 32 degrees aj] about it. Six months’ trial subscrip- 

Beaume commercial solution, 200 gal- tion 25c. 64-page book on Bees and sup- 

lons applied to old trees and 100 to ply catalog free. THE A. I. ROOT CO., 

young. Box 83, Medina, Ohio. 


More Fruit Growers are writing us every year that they get 
the Best Results from 


Dependable Brand 


Lime-Sulphur Solution 


Manufactured by GIDEON STOLZ CO., Salem, Oregon 


WRITE FOR SPRAY BOOK AND PRICES 


Montana Fruit Growers 


AND OTHERS OF HIGH ALTITUDE 
E are now ready to book your orders for fall and spring delivery of 
McIntosh Red and Wageners. For Northwest fruit growers in 
general, a full stock of all standard varieties—Spitzenbergs, Jonathans, 
Winesaps, Rome Beauties, etc., and all other kinds of fruit trees and 
shrubbery. 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS IN 


Milton Nursery Company 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporated 


BUSINESS 


Milton, Oregon 


Monarch Pruner 


PATENTED 
Here is the pruner you have been looking for; one 
that makes a smooth, clean cut; does not bruise the 


limb, leave a stub, or strip the bark. No ladder 
SIMPLE required. It will pay for itself in a few 
1 ; 5 

DURABLE days. Place the guide-arm asainst te 

limb to be severed; thrust forward, an 

SPEEDY it cuts Will cut the largest limb or 

smallest twig. The ae is 

re a (GS SS. attached or detached in a 
Will Last a Y moment. 

Lifetime 


Great For Summer Pruning 
Write For Price and Circular 


MONARCH PRUNER CO. 


Box 1463, Spokane, Washington 
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gallons. Applied to one-half the old the mildew; second, to determine the 
trees. Young trees omitted. amount of control of the mildew that 


These applications were all made very could be obtained by application made trawberr 
thoroughly with a power spray outfit. at the same time as those for the codling 
The objects of the experiments were: moth; third, to determine if barium car- 
First, to determine the relative efficiency bonate could be substituted for arsenate 
of iron sulphide, copper sulphide and the of lead as a control for the codling moth; Plants 


lime-sulphu: solution as a control for fourth, to determine what control might 


CLARK’S SEEDLING 
‘THE KIND THAT MADE 


IRON SULPHIDE SPRAYING—YELLOW NEWTOWN PIPPINS HOOD RIVER FAMOUS 
PLOT A—Five sprayings. No. in Greedy San Jose Rates: 
‘or: Russet 
ae 138 eile eek a oes 100 plants at $1.25 
10. 115. 0. Co 0. 0. 78. 1,000 plants at $5.00 
4. 120. 0. 13. 0. 0: eh 5,000 to 10,000 plants at 
13. 130. 0. 9. 0. 0. 92. $3.00 h d 
8. 128. 0. 11. 0. 0. 100. : per thousan 
15. 130. 0. 16. 0. 0. 84. Large orders at special prices 
9: 122. 0. 23. 0. 0. Ws : PI ‘ener 
10.5 117. 0. ili, 0. 0. 91. The Quality of our Plants is the Best 
Tro talliscoan sats: etecs eisact Soe (obec ang ARs 79.5 995. 0. 100. * C Leia 
ANCL AG Ce aii oo hatuctoae one 9.94 124.4 0. 12.5 5 b ' 
Bostent nee gaan ie tie 0, 10. 0. 0: 70.9 F. B. KIMBALL 
PLOT B—T! ith Iphide, fourth with arsenate of lead Suscesso? 4) Ty I. ILE WIENS 
a] n 1ron su nide, rourth with a . 
nS Seay tek 0. 0. 0. 88. HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
18.5 126. 0. 13. 0. 1. 95. 
12. 135. 0. 15. 0. 0. 103. 
6 138. 0 7 0. 0. 90. 
14 128. 0 7 1. 0. ae 
15 144. 0 9 0. 0. 
10 127. 0 15 0. 0. 94. T -t -N N y 
Ho i of of fg 8 | Trteto-Natie Mitees 
ARG taleeiieerenc need eee eee 95 75 1051 0. 103. 1. 1. bp 
Average teeny eee Cone 11.97 131.3 0. 12.87 1125 125 91.25 Offers for fall 1910 a Contre line of nurs- 
Bersncentun ye eee een ee nea Hess ae 9.8 .095 095 69. ery stock, including all the leading commer- 
cial varieties adapted to the Northwest. Our 
PLOT C—Unsprayed checks in same locality. trees are all grown on the best whole roots 
15.25 140. 2 30. 0. 1 103. and all buds and scions used are selected 
18. 140. 0 38. 0. 1 88. from bearing and tested trees, which insures 
8. 12 0 QD. 0. 2 83. not only early bearing, but trees true to 
13. 119. 2 32. 0. 0 89. name. : s 
Photal Woanetersteraters ater 54.25 526. 4 125. 0. 4 363. Write us for prices before placing your 
WA era gels Sidats mu nlrens tu ctaieetaoe 13.5 Seb) alls 31.25 0. il, 90.7 erder. We give a one-year subscription to 
Percent iiss ace eneaerne races .76 23a 0. .76 68.69 this paper with every order of $25.00 or 
more. Address 
PLOT D—General average in the same orchard with experimental plot. 53 
100. 136. 92. 1. 0. : 
100. 139. 0. 30. 0. 0. 112. TRUE-TO-NAME NURSERY 
Notaries: sexe cacti etn aes Have Bi. 0. 122. 1. 0. 205. Phone 2002K Hood River, Oregon 
AV ELA El fe ee oes Hols 138. 0. 61. aD) 0. 102.5 
Rericenty: wach cen eee 0. 44.2 3 0. 73.6 


The orchard was sprayed four times with arsenate of lead and the first spraying contained bordeaux 


eee csi soeree SULPHIDE RIC HLAN D N U RSE RY 


YELLOW NEWTOWN PIPPINS 


PLOT E—Four applications. zB No. in S CE San Jose 75 2 Richland, Washington 
oxes Box cab cale cale Worms usset 
7. 107. 0. ihn, 0. 0. 59. FRUIT TREES 
5 148. 0 12: 0 0 105. e oats 
5 123. 0 12. 0 1. 91. Complete stock of leading varieties of 
To 119. 0 TS}, 0 0. 66. Apples, Pears, etc. 
11. 130. 0 22. 0 0. 91. 
8. 122. 0) 13. 0 0 91. WRITE US FOR PRICE LIST 
Total neva neste nacioon 41. 749. 0 88. 0 1 503. 
ISSA =7 6 oe ene ab oo ae.cIee 6.87 UPB}, 0 14.66 0 16 84. 
IPerecentumis an crrsrarie ieee 0 1172 0 ollg3 67.2 NURSERY SALESMEN 
PLOT F—General average neat Set isn © a , ‘ ie Drop Merawling for information regarding 
Pericentuse recta hence Sein : 0. 32.55 0 735 84.6 our splendid proposition. 
5 cs aT : ike 
IRON SULPHIDE—WHITE WINTER PEARMAINS Big commissions paid weekly 
PLOT G—Five applications, September 4, 1908, iron sulphide same as fourth, arsenate 2 pounds to OE PRISE 
50 gallons. No. in Greedy San Jose SALEM NURSERY COMPANY 
Boxes Box Scab Scale Scale Worms Russet SALEM, OREGON 
38. 200. 0. 23. 0. 0. 52. 
A 33. 146. 0. 10. 0. 0. 48. 
WETS: dsioddoosnudd0ao good 33.6 173. 0. 16.5 0. 0. 50. 
REP cc ents iy aac lepers eeu cide 0 : 9.53 0. 0. 29. PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
PLOT H—Three iron aan plus one arsenate of lead September 4th. 
24. 130. 0. oe 0. 0. 47. NURSERY COMPANY 
14. 119. 0. 13. 0. 0. 38. 
AWiETAagel comet: eee 19. 124.5 0. 12. 0 0. 42.5 
Pervcent weno ee omen mos teis sid ioe pe seacespae ae 9.6 0 0. 34.21 Rooms 1 and 2 Lambert-Sargeant Building 
LIME-SULPHUR SOLUTION—WHITE WINTER PEARMAINS (Coane Wash AGIs: Ger cial (Cnetael aici 
PLOT I—Four sprayings, three with barium carbonate. PORTLAND, OREGON 
No. in Greedy San Jose 
Boxes Box Scab Scale Scale Worms Russet 
72. 154. 0. Pd O; 6 34 60 


Average, three trees ......... 24. ao/O8 “ie Lee ; ae 
Pericén tia raceme er heen ee Sera 0. 168} 0. 22.1 39. 


PLOT J—Lime-sulphur 3, with barium carbonate 2, arsenate of lead, August and September. 


42. 169. il, 11. 0. 18%, 37. 
25. 165. il, 9. 0. 14. 5D. Mayette, Franquette, 
Aner ager risus csyacassonent ie tance tee 33.5 167. 1. 10. 0. 13.5 46. tee, 
Der Cene hee ee 6 6. 0 8. 27.9 Parisienne, Etc. 
PLOT K—Check, sprayed in March with ifeven sulphur. 
E 17 3 0. "ie 0. 42. 53. Our trees grafted on the Eastern black 
Percent, arc aan eeeeceae - 0 0. 4, 0. 24.1 30.4 walnut stock, are hardier and better for the 
eee L—Copper sulphide spraying with arsenate of lead, arsenate of lead alone, in September. Northwest as well as for Eastern planting. 
verage, four trees: ./.-.-..< 30. 170. 0. 16. 0. Al, 56. 1 i li d other information. 
PELE SS thireestieesaeer eee 30. 170. 0. 18. 0. 0. 62. Et fOr Dr ae aco ows 
WORD: conoccnsgncoca0D gon 30. 170. 0. 17. 0. 5 59. 99 : 
PerCenitys. perpen see os eee ON : 0. 10. 0 3 34.7 The Louisiana Nut Nurseries 


PLOT M—Check unsprayed, except NSeoteaiet with arsenate of lead. 
Wee 11 4, 


16. 0. PM 102. 
Per cent) eitiieest oasis Sane ayes acehs 2.3 9.35 0. 15.2 59. 


Jeanerette, Louisiana 
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GET CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
420 Acres Devoted to Nursery Purposes 


THE WOODBURN 
NURSERIES 


Established 1863 by J. H. Settlemier 
Grower of Choice 


NURSERY STOCK 
F. W. SETTLEMIER 


Woodburn, Oregon 


To the Shrewd 
Business Man 


A commercial orchard is a good income 
producer while you live, the best real estate 
agent you ever had when you are ready to 
sell, and a valuable asset to leave to your 
widow and orphans when you have reached 
the end of life’s journey. 

If an old reliable nursery is of any specific 
importance to the prospective planter, we 
kindly ask you to consider with us before 
buying your trees. 


Albany Nurseries 


(Inc.) 
ALBANY, OREGON 


BUIDEE'S SEGOS {Hat GTOW 


1440 VARIETIES ANY QUANTITY 


Plenty of stock in our 40,000 pounds 


Growing Plants as season requires 
All makes high grade 
“Pruning Tools 
Garden Tools 
Hose and Spray Nozzles 
International Stock and 
Poultry Food 
International Remedies 
Incubators and Brooders 
Everything for Building 
Everything for Furnishing 


Stewart Hardware & Furniture Co. 
22,000 feet floor space Hood River, Oregon 


POULTRY AND FRUIT 


One man made over $18,000 last year— 
many others make a nice fortune from 
a few hens and a small piece of ground. 
But you must know how. American Hen 
Magazine tells how. It gives the secrets 
from A to Z in plain language. Sub- 
scription price 25 cents a year. Descrip- 
tive literature free. 


American Hen Magazine Council Bluffs, lowa 


107% acres of land, 1% miles from 
Talent and 8 miles southeast of Medford. 
Rich red clay soil; slope west and north- 
west. One of the best undeveloped fruit 
tracts in Rogue Valley. Will sell out- 
right for $100 per acre, or would prefer 
to sell half interest to some capital to 
develop property. Write for develop- 
ment plan, etc. 


Wagner Creek Nursery & 
Orchard Co. 
TALENT, OREGON 
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be obtained with the apple scab by the 
use of sulphur compounds; fifth, to 
become acquainted with the physiolog- 
ical action of sulphur compounds upon 
the trees and to observe unexpected 
phenomena. 

The mildew spraying experiments were 
all well checked, both by unsprayed trees 
and the general spraying for codling 
moth and apple scab. The general spray- 
ing consisted of three arsenate of lead 
applications, the first being applied about 
the first of May. This application con- 
tained bordeaux mixture. 

The first mildew applications were too 
early to have much effect upon this dis- 
ease, but we hoped to gain considerable 
evidence on the subject of scab control. 
The experiments were not conclusive, 
however, because of the almost entire 
absence of the apple scab, due to the 
very dry spring. Such evidence as was 
obtained indicated the possibility of scab 
control by sulphur compounds. The 
first sulphur applications had no _ per- 
ceptible effect on the amount of mil- 
dew at the end of the season. This was 
shown by comparing trees receiving only 
the first spraying and unsprayed trees. 
The second and third spraying had a 
very decided controlling effect on the 
mildew, and in the case of iron sulphide, 
where there was very little plant injury, 
resulted in marked improvement in the 
condition of the trees. The fourth spray- 
ing was applied after the old trees had 
practically completed the full season’s 
growth, and so did not result in any 
marked improvement in mildew condi- 
tions. The same may be said of the fifth 
spraying with iron sulphide. The young 
trees were still growng, and consequently 
responded to the application. 

In the case of iron sulphide there was 
very little injurious effect, so the trees 
were able to respond to any beneficial 
action that the application might have. 
After the second spraying the foliage 
became noticeably more dense than on 
the check trees, and the new leaves were 
largely free from mildew colonies on the 
under surface. Spore production was 
also subdued upon the infected twigs. 
The mildew began to recover from the 
effects of the application in three weeks 
from the date of spraying. This indi- 
cated too long a period between the sec- 
ond and third spraying. 

The third spraying was applied just 
preceding a long period of warm and dry 
weather. The mildew was much _ sub- 
dued by this application and the trees 
responded by further development of 
healthy leaves. This application was fol- 
lowed, however, by some sulphur injury 
to the trees. This injury was much less 
on the iron sulphide sprayed trees than 
the other experiments, although these 
received the largest amount of total sul- 
phur. With the iron sulphide sprayed 
trees the injury was confined to the fall- 
ing of fruit. On one tree this falling was 
estimated and found to be 18 per cent of 
the total, but this tree required propping 
at the end of the season, indicating a 
sufficient load. The falling of fruit was 
confined to Newtowns and Bellflowers. 

The fourth spraying was only applied 
to half of the trees receiving the former 
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applications. At the time of this spray- 
ing (August 1st) the old trees had prac- 
tically ceased growing, so the application 
was not productive of much apparent 
effect upon the mildew. This spraying 
was also apparently free from any injuri- 
ous effect upon the trees. 

The result of the iron sulphide appli- 
cations for the season was practically the 
same for all varieties included in the 
experiment. The wood growth was very 
markedly increased, the foliage rendered 
more abundant and better developed, and 
the number of mildew infected twigs 
greatly reduced. 


Copper sulphide was used much more 
than the iron sulphide in order to reduce 
the danger of injury. Copper sulphide 
is oxidized in the air to copper sulphate 
(bluestone), and so is quite capable of 
injuring foliage. 

The first application produced negative 
results similar to those obtained with 
iron sulphide. 


The second application brought about 
the same kind of a response from the 
trees as the iron sulphide, but not to so 
marked a degree. By the time of the 
third spraying some injury, due to copper 
sulphate, had become apparent. This 
injury developed to a greater extent, and 
largely counteracted the beneficial effect 
of the application. 

The third application was followed by 
sulphur injury, resulting in falling of the 
fruit from the Newtowns. This falling 
was estimated to be 50 per cent of the 
total. There was no falling with the 
White Winter Pearmains, but the growth 
seemed to be retarded. 

The fourth application was not fol- 
lowed by any noticeable increase of 
injury with the trees sprayed through 
the season. The total results of the cop- 
per sulphide applications were a notice- 
able control of the mildew, but accom- 
panied by injurious effects that largely 
counteracted the benefit so derived. 

The experience derived from the small 
experiments of the previous season with 
lime-sulphur solution had taught us that 
if the soluble sulphides were to be used 
at all it must be in very dilute solutions. 
The first spraying was applied before the 
blossoms had opened, and there was very 
little danger of doing serious injury to 
the trees, so it was decided to use half 
winter strength. In addition to the mil- 
dew experiments some trees were found 
infected with the San Jose scale, and 
were sprayed at the same time with full 
winter strength. 

These applications scorched the young 
foliage, but not to a very serious extent. 
The blossoms expanded well, but were 
in some cases injured in appearance by 
the scorching of the tips of the petals. 
This injury to the petals did not affect 
the essential parts of the flower, so the 
fruit set well. The injury was very little 
greater with the full strength than the 
half strength application. As had been 
anticipated, the injury from these appli- 
cations was entirely temporary, the trees 
recovering completely by the expansion 
of new foliage. 

The mildew was apparently unaffected 
by the application, as indicated by com- 
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paring checks with the trees receiving 
only the first spraying. 

The second spraying was applied when 
the trees were well covered with foliage, 
making it necessary to increase the dilu- 
tion. The dilution used was one-fourth 
winter strength, but applied with the 
usual thoroughness. As a result of the 
spraying the Newtowns suffered consid- 
erable foliage injury. Young leaves were 
scorched and older ones fell quite freely 
in two weeks after the spraying. The 
White Winter Pearmains did not suffer 
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to nearly as great an extent, and the 
control of the mildew obtained enabled 
this variety to make a better growth than 
the checks. The injury to the Newtowns 
was greater than the benficial effect, so 
that the trees were retarded in growth. 

The third spraying was applied with 
a still greater dilution (one-sixth winter 
strength), but was followed by still fur- 
ther injury of the kind caused by the 
second spraying. This injury was sup- 
plemented by the typical sulphur effect 
obtained in the other experiments—that 


Winfield Nursery, Winfield, Kansas 


GROW TREES OF QUALITY 


Their new work, Progressive Horticulture, fully illustrated, describes trees of 
quality in the making 


EMMET NURSERY 


THE LARGEST NURSERY PLANT IN IDAHO 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


PEACHES—CHERRIES—DWARF PEARS 
A fine stock of all standard varieties of Apples, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, suited 
for the Northwest. 


CHARLES P. HARTLEY, Proprietor 


EMMETT, IDAHO 


RUSSELLVILLE NURSERY COMPANY 


H. A. Lewis, Proprietor 
A progressive and up-to-date nursery. 


Montavilla, Oregon 


A full line of fruit and ornamental trees. 


Careful and reliable attention given to filling every order with first-class trees and 


plants. 
Montavilla car. 


New York, a grower of fancy apples. 
Reason: 


Send for booklet, 


PRICES: 


Seeds 


THE KIND YOU CAN’T KEEP IN THE GROUND 


They grow, and are true to name. 
Write for prices on your wants. 


188 Front Street 
Poultry Supplies, Spray, Spray Materials, Fruit Trees, Etc. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Nursery at Russellville, suburb of Portland. Take 
Nursery one mile east of terminus. 
the leading varieties of apple and cherry, and some nice peach trees. 


We still have a nice stock of 
Send for prices. 


“I HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


That I cannot afford to mark my fruit with bordeaux,” 
“J have less scale and finer foliage than ever before. 
Five years’ consecutive use of 


“SCALECIDE” 


Cheaper, more effective, and easier to apply than lime-sulphur 

“Orchard Insurance” 

In barrels and half-barrels, 50c per gallon; 10-gallon 

cans, $6.00; 5-gallon cans, $3.25; 1-gallon cans, $1.00 

If you want cheap otls, our ““CARBOLEINE” at 30c per gallon is the equal of Gay ins else 
B. G. PRA CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 50 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 


of Ghent 


says Mr. t; 


George T. Powell, 


J. J. BUTZER 


Portland, Oregon 


Lime-Sulphur 


The C. G. Betts Co.’s Guaranteed Solution 


EVERY BARREL LABELED WITH MEASURED CONTENTS 


SPOKANE SEED CO., Spokane, Washington 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
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is, the falling of young fruit, which 
amounted to about 40 per cent of the 
total. 

The fourth spraying was only applied 
to half the trees and was increased in 
dilution to one-tenth winter strength. 
This application caused still further fall- 
ing of leaves from the Newtowns. The 
accumulative effect of these sprayings 
was now noticeable with the White Pear- 
mains, although these trees demonstrated 
their advantage over the checks through- 
out the season. The Newtowns, on the 
other hand, were injured more than bene- 
fited by the applications. 

Arsenate of lead is quite likely to injure 
foliage unless it is the pure ortho com- 
pound Pbg (As O4) 2, or one part of 
arsenic oxide to 2.90 parts of lead oxide. 
This danger of arsenic poisoning makes 
it imperative that whatever mixtures or 
substances are used with it it must be 
of such nature as not to break down the 
compound and release arsenic. The sol- 
uble sulphides are capable of decompos- 
ing arsenate of lead, and so it is not wise 
to use this arsenical in a mixture con- 
taining lime-sulphur solution. The insol- 
uble sulphides, on the other hand, are 
not’ active chemically in neutral or 
alkalin mixtures, and so permit the use 
of arsenate of lead in a mixture contain- 
ing them. 

The fact that lime-sulphur solution and 
arsenate of lead have been mixed and 
applied together without apparent injury 
in certain cases merely means that under 
the conditions of the experiment arsenic 
sulphide was not injurious to the trees. 

Since the mildew must be treated dur- 
ing the growth season it is a great eco- 
nomic advantage if the codling moth can 
be handled at the same time. With this 
end in view, arsenate of lead was used 
in the iron and copper sulphide experi- 
ments. These combined applications 
produced no injury that could be attrib- 
uted to arsenic, and the control of the 
worms was excellent, as the tabulated 
results will show. 

Barium carbonate was used with the 
lime-sulphur solution application with 
the same end in view—that is, the con- 
trol of the codling moth. Salts of barium 
have been suggested as insecticides, and 
experiments with the carbonate proved 
it-to be almost free from foliage injuring 
properties. There is no reaction between 
the soluble sulphides and barium car- 
bonate, so this mixture could be used 
without fear of complications. The tabu- 
lated results show that barium carbonate 
was not successful in controlling the 
codling moth. 

Any substance applied as a spray may 
be beneficial, neutral or injurious; that 
is, the substance has a direct physio- 
logical effect. The effect of the sulphur 
applications upon the trees have already 
been frequently referred to, but a more 
exact statement of these effects seems 
pertinent. 

Sulphur applied as a spray (suspended 
in water) seems to have no physiological 
action early in the season (blooming 
time to three weeks later). When 
applied seven to nine weeks after bloom- 
ing sulphur may cause falling of the 
young fruit. This shedding of fruit takes 
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place two or three weeks after the appli- 
cation, and in our experience may amount 
to 50 per cent of the crop. The smallest 
and least promising apples are the ones 
most subjected to shedding. This shed- 
ding is due to the degeneration of the 
fiber (vascular tissue) of the fruit stem 
at the point of juncture with the stem, 
and is analogous to the process, causing 
the normal falling of leaves. We have 
observed fruit shedding only with the 
Newtown and Bellflower varieties of 
apples, and it occurs at the time when 
there is likely to be dropping from the 
so-called natural causes. The Bellflower 
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variety is frequently subject to a June 
shed of fruit, but in the season of 1908 
the check trees lost no fruit at this time. 
The June applications which caused fall- 
ing of fruit had little or no effect upon 
the foliage. 

When sulphur is applied to apple trees 
eleven weeks after blooming, or later, 
shedding of foliage is very likely to be 
induced. The foliage shedding is con- 
fined to the more mature leaves, and 
may be as great as 75 per cent even with 
very light applications of sulphur. The 
leaves fall in two or three weeks after 
the application, and without losing their 
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green color or turgidity. The falling is 
apparently produced in the same manner 
as the natural shedding in the fall of 
the year. 

Injury to tender foliage and the skin 
of the young fruit, such as the russeting 
effect of bordeaux mixture, has not been 
encountered with the insoluble sulphur 
applications. 

The injurious effects above described 
would be sufficient to discourage the use 
of sulphur compounds were it not for 
the fact that an immunity against these 
effects can be developed in the tree. 
If the sulphur spraying is begun early 
in the season and continued without too 
great intervals between the applications 
the injurious effects do not develop, or 
at least to only a very slight extent. The 
spraying experiments of 1908 illustrated 
the development of immunity to a very 
marked degree. In the copper sulphide 
plot (Newtowns) sixteen trees received 
the first application, but only six of these 
were sprayed the two following. The 
fourth spraying was applied to all the 
trees receiving the first application and 
to a few that had not previously been 
sprayed. Asa result of the fourth appli- 
cation those trees that had been sprayed 
throughout the season lost no leaves, the 
trees receiving the first spraying and not 
the second and third lost from 5 to 10 
per cent of the foliage, and those not 
previously sprayed lost 50 to 75 per cent. 
The same developed immunity applies to 
the shedding of the fruit also, for some 
small Newtown trees sprayed more fre- 
quently than those in the large plots 
lost no fruit. 

Sulphur injury was obtained with all 
the compounds used, and so sulphur 
immuity may be developed with any of 
them, but with copper sulphide and the 
soluble sulphides, such as lime-sulphur 
solution, there are other injurious effects 
than those produced by sulphur, and 
which do not appear to develop immu- 
nity in the plant. Lime-sulphur solution 
kills young foliage (scorching) and does 
injury to the older leaves to a corre- 
sponding extent. These injured leaves 
may ultimately yellow and fall, and the 
effects cannot be distinguished from 
those produced by a large number of 
penetrating and poisonous substances. 
Copper sulphide does not injure young 
foliage, but the gradual change of the 
sulphide over to sulphate injures the 
foliage in time, and causes spot hole 
injury, yellowing and falling. 

The physiological effects of sulphur 
should not be always regarded as injuri- 
ous or neutral. Stimulation may result, 
and with iron sulphide this appears to 
be quite frequent. Trees sprayed sys- 
tematically with iron sulphide appear to 
grow better than the removal of the mil- 
dew could account for. 

The lime-sulphur. solution is a noted 
insecticide, and sulphur is used with suc- 
cess against mites. It would not be sur- 
prising, then, if the sulphur applications 
used to control the mildew should also 
have some effect upon insect life. We 
have observed that wet applications of 
finely divided sulphur (ground in sand) 
destroyed colonies of green aphis (Aphis 
pomi) and the woolly aphis, especially 
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during warm weather. The summer sul- 
phur applications might also be supposed 
to have some effect upon the young of 
scale insects. The insoluble sulphides 
of iron and copper proved rather neutral 
as compared with sulphur ground in 
sand. We then did not expect to obtain 
a control of aphids by the use of these 
compounds, but were somewhat unpre- 
pared to note a marked increase in the 
woolly aphis where iron sulphide and 
copper sulphide was used. 

The woolly aphis was decidedly more 
abundant on the sprayed than on the 
check trees, and may be explained in 
two ways. First, the increased vigor of 
the sprayed trees produced a more sappy 
condition, giving optimum nutrition con- 
ditions for the aphis. Irrigation often 
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produces the same effect, and, further, 
those trees sprayed with lime-sulphur 
solution did not develop more, but rather 
less aphis infection than the checks. 
Here the trees had been retarded rather 
than stimulated by the applications, but 
the physiological sulphur effects were 
markedly in evidence. Second, the fungi- 
cidal action of the iron sulphide spray 
may reduce the fungus diseases of the 
aphids, and so aid them. This explana- 
tion is sometimes offered to account for 
the same results obtained with the bor- 
deaux mixture. 

With regard to scale insects we did 
not get very positive data. There was 
only a trace of the San Jose scale on the 
sprayed trees or the immediate checks. 
With the greedy scale (Aspidiotus rapax) 
we appeared to obtain 50 per cent control 
by the use of iron sulphide. This result 
appears in the tabulated fruit counts. 
The green aphis did not increase mate- 
rially upon those trees that were most 
badly attacked by the woolly aphis. 

The increase of the woolly aphis by the 
use of iron sulphide may prove to be a 
somewhat serious complication requiring 
special treatment to reduce the insects 
where mildew control operations are car- 
ried on. 

In making the counts, as shown in 
the table herewith, the apples from each 
tree were placed in boxes under it and 
then an average box made up from 
these by taking fruit at random from 
all the boxes. In taking the fruit from 
the boxes care was taken not to look 
at the apples, and so avoid conscious 
selection. When averages were taken 
from the general spraying or main body 
of the orchard they were made up from 
50 to 100 boxes. The apples in the aver- 
age box were then sorted, graded and 
otherwise selected to show conditions 
and percentages as desired. We have 
made a careful study of this method of 
obtaining average results and find that 
it is both rapid and accurate. The accu- 
racy -is, of course, determined by tthe 
number of average boxes taken. 

The fruit from lime-sulphur sprayed 
Newtown trees was inadvertently picked 
and removed before it could be counted. 
The fruit from the pear trees was not 
counted, but was examined and found to 
be free from scab. 

These fruit counts show that the trees 
of the White Winter Pearmain variety 
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that were sprayed with iron sulphide 
produced the largest fruit, taking into 
consideration the yield per tree. The 
tree that produced 38 boxes was much 
overloaded, and so yielded very small 
fruit. The trees in plot (h) yielded fruit 
of remarkably fine size and quality, and 
surpassed anything in any of the other 
plots. The apples from the iron sulphide 
plots were distinctly superior to those 
from the checks. Check plot (k) was 
sprayed in March with lime-sulphur solu- 
tion (see first mildew application) and 
showed no scabby fruit, and while the 
scab was light even on unsprayed trees 
(see check (m) ) it would indicate that 
the soluble sulphides applied just before 
the blossoms open may have a marked 
influence upon this disease. The com- 
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plete absence of the apple scab from all 
the plots sprayed with iron sulphide, 
copper sulphide and lime-sulphur solu- 
tion would also indicate that this fungus 
may be controlled by the use of sul- 
phur sprays. 

The greedy scale appeared to be quite 
as abundant on fruit from the sprayed 
White Winter Pearmains as the checks, 
with the exception of those sprayed with 
the lime-sulphur solution, including the 
check (k), which receiyed only the March 
spraying. These results would indicate 
that spraying with the lime-sulphur solu- 
tion just previous to the opening of the 
blossoms will have a decided effect upon 
the greedy scale even when only half 
winter strength is used. 

The results with barium carbonate 
show quite conclusively that the sub- 
stance is not capable of controlling the 
codling moth when used as a spray. 
These plots also show that a very con- 
siderable control of the codling moth is 
obtainable by late spraying with arsenate 
of lead (j). 

Perhaps the most important results are 
those indicated by plot (h), which shows 
that for bearing trees the entire benefit 
from iron sulphide spraying is derived in 
the spring and early summer. The New- 
town plots indicate the same thing, as 
will be seen by comparing (a) and (b). 
All the Newtown plots show a marked 
control of the greedy scale by the insol- 
uble sulphide application, comparing (a) 
and (b) with (c) shows a 50 per cent 
reduction. In making the greedy scale 
records no distinction was made between 


those fruits that had one insect and those 
that had several upon the rind. This 
method may have given rise to some 
errors, aS with the White Winter Pear- 
mains more than one scale to the fruit 
was seldom found. At any rate the dis- 
crepancy in results with the greedy 
scale between the Newtown and White 
Winter Pearmain plots is hard to explain, 
and throws doubt upon the responsibility 
of the sulphur applications in producing 
these results. 

What we have called iron sulphide is 
a somewhat complexed body produced 
by the precipitation of a water solution 
of iron sulphate (ferrous sulphate) with 
the lime-sulphur solution. The reaction 
throws down iron sulphide insoluble, and 
also calcium sulphate (gypsum), where 
the amount of water present is not suffi- 
cient to dissolve this substance. When 
these reactions are completed there is a 
considerable amount of sulphur left over, 
and, as there is nothing for it to combine 
with, it appears in the free state, or pre- 
cipitated sulphur. Hence iron sulphide 
as used in experiments herein described 
is a mixture of iron sulphide, gypsum 
and precipitated sulphur. 

In preparing iron sulphide the sul- 
phate of iron (copperas) is dissolved in 
water at the rate of one pound to 1.5 or 
2 gallons and then this solution precipi- 
tated with lime-sulphur solution. For 
this purpose it is most convenient to use 
the commercial solution, but if this can- 
not be obtained it may be prepared 
according to the formula given in a fol- 
lowing paragraph. While adding the 


lime-sulphur solution the iron sulphate 
solution is stirred constantly, and only 
enough of the lime-sulphur solution is 
added to completely precipitate the iron. 
When this end point is reached the mix- 
ture becomes colored with the lime- 
sulphur solution. Before the end point 
the mixture is a thick black muck sus- 
pended in a clear colorless liquid. The 
end point is rather hard to determine 
exactly because of the thick black mass 
in which the color must be distinguished. 
In order to insure the absence of soluble 
sulphides and sulphates we wash this 
precipitate in several changes of water. 
For this purpose about double the orig- 
inal quantity of water is added and then 
the precipitate well agitated, after which 
it is allowed to settle for several hours. 
The clear liquid is then decanted, and 
if the lime-sulphur solution is in excess 
it will have the color of that solution, 
but if the iron sulphate is in excess the 
liquid will be colorless. If the liquid is 
colored with lime-sulphur solution the 
washing process is repeated until the 
color disappears. 

The exact quantity of lime-sulphur 
solution is something that cannot be very 
weli stated, as the strength or concen- 
tration of this solution is subject to con- 
siderable variation. With the commer- 
cial solution of 32 degrees Beaume one 
pound of iron sulphate will require about 
0.232 gallons of the solution. This quan- 
tity can be multiplied by the number of 
pounds of iron used to give total quantity. 

In making iron sulphide the work is 
very conveniently done in barrels. Then 
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to 15 pounds of copperas may be dis- 
solved in one-half barrel of water (best 
done by suspending in a sack, same as 
with bluestone), and then the lime-sul- 
phur solution added. Agitate thoroughly 
while adding the sulphur solution, and 
when enough has been added pour in 
water to fill the barrel. Agitate thor- 
oughly (best done with a shovel or 
spade) and then allow to settle for sev- 
eral hours. Now decant the clear liquid 
by tipping the barrel slowly so as not 
to stir up the precipitate. Continue pour- 
ing off the liquid as long as it can be 
done without loss of the black precip- 
itate. Refill the barrel with water, agi- 
tate, allow to settle and decant again: 
continue the operation until there is no 
color of lime-sulphur solution left in the 
clear liquid (four or five times). The 
precipitate is now ready for dilution and 
application. 

Formula for Lime-Sulphur Solution.— 
Sulphur, 66 pounds; lime, 33 pounds; 
water (to prepare), 50 gallons. Place the 
water in a boiling vat that will carry the 
quantity without danger of boiling over. 
Then, when fairly hot, add the lime, stir- 
ring to insure the formation of a smooth 
milk of lime. The sulphur should now 
be added, and the mixture boiled moder- 
ately for 45 minutes to an hour. If the 
water boils away very much more hot 
water should be added from time to time. 
During the boiling stir every few min- 
utes by raking over the bottom of the 
vat with a hoe. 

A very good practice in handling sul- 
phur is to pass it through a sieve, break 
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up the lumps and then moisten it with a 
small amount of water by kneading. Sul- 
phur so treated mixes with the milk of 
lime better. 

When this formula has been boiled 
sufficiently it will be a very dark colored, 
rather thin liquid, with only a small 
amount of sulphur left undissolved. The 
solution is now ready for straining 
through burlap or cheese cloth. The 
undissolved sulphur can be returned to 
the vat to be worked up with the next 
batch. 

Copper sulphide is prepared in the 
same manner as the iron sulphide, but 
is of very little value, and so will be dis- 
missed without further comment. 

According to the results obtained in 
the experiments already described the 
spraying in March (just before the blos- 
soms opened), the application of iron 
sulphide had little, if any, effect upon the 
mildew, but the apple scab is often sus- 
ceptible to spraying at this time. Fur- 
ther, this spraying is too early for leaf- 
eating insects. For these reasons it is 
not necessary to use iron sulphide at this 
time, but a spraying with lime-sulphur 
solution, one-half to full winter strength, 
may prove very beneficial in controlling 
the apple scab and San Jose scale, also, 
probably, the greedy scale. 

The first iron sulphide spraying for 
the mildew should be applied along with 
the calyx cup spraying for the codling 
moth. This spraying is applied as soon 
as the fruit forming blossoms have shed 
their petals, and, of course, must con- 
tain arsenate of lead. 

The use of arsenate of lead along with 
the iron sulphide requires that the sul- 
phide precipitate should be very care- 
fully washed to free it from soluble 
sulphur, so it will not injure the lead. 
For this spraying 10 pounds of iron sul- 
phate (copperas) precipitated with lime- 
sulphur solution and carefully washed 
should make 100 gallons of spray. With 
this use six pounds of arsenate of lead. 
Add the arsenate of lead to the spray 
tank after it has been well worked up in 
a small amount of water. 

Spray very thoroughly, endeavoring to 
fill the blossom cups with the mixture. 
Bordeaux nozzles are becoming very 
popular for this first spraying. The 
nozzles should be crooked on the rod at 
an angle, so that the stream can be 
directed downward by a simple twisting 
of the rod. This is done in an effort to 
fill the blossoms that are standing 
straight up. Some of the growers in 
the Northwest spray from platforms in 
order to accomplish this better. 

Of course all these precautions are for 
the codling moth, but at the same time 
the iron sulphide is being very thor- 
oughly applied, and will do the maxi- 
mum of good. It may be remarked here 
that the black color of the iron sulphide 
spray brings about more thorough work, 
as the men can see any parts missed 
very readily. 

This spraying will, under most condi- 
tions, be sufficiently early to control the 
apple scab in the Pajaro Valley and 
adjoining sections, but, as has already 
been stated, the spraying in March with 
lime-sulphur solution may prove very 
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beneficial in controlling early attacks of 
the scab. 
assuming the substitution of iron sul- 
phide for the bordeaux mixture ordi- 
narily used, but are not certain that the 
control of the scab will be equal to that 
obtained with the old and well tried 
fungicide. We know that there was no 
estimable percentage of scabby fruit 
upon the iron sulphide sprayed trees, 
while those not sprayed with any fungi- 
cide showed a small percentage. Also 
the spores of the apple scab fungus are 
prevented from germinating by the pres- 
ence of a small amount of iron sulphide 
in the water with the spores. 

The second iron sulphide spraying for 
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ful business because you have not enough capital to own 
an orchard or cannot leave your present pursuits to 
engage actively in apple culture? If you are, write at 
once for the prospectus of the Oregon Apple Company 
of Hood River. 


This company has been organized for the purpose of 
producing a profit from the growing of apples. To this 
end 300 acres of the best apple land in Hood River 
Valley has been purchased, and the services of the well- 
known horticulturist, George I. Sargent, as manager, 
have been secured. Mr. Sargent will have charge of the 
planting and care of the tract, which insures from the 
outset a high-class orchard. 


The capital stock of the Oregon Apple Company of 
Hood River is $300,000, of which $60,000 is preferred. 
The common stock has been subscribed, with which 300 
acres of the best land in the upper Hood River Valley 
has been secured, together with the larger part of the 
necessary additional operating capital to be supplied by 
profits derived from the use of the land between the 
trees. In order to further assist in the development of 
the tract, this issue of preferred stock is being made. 
This stock is preferred in dividends to the extent of the 
first 10 per cent earned, and shares with the common 
stock on profits from the sale of apples greater than 
the first 10 per cent. 


This stock is issued in $10.00 shares and is sold at 
par. Should the investor wish to pay for it in monthly 
installments through a period of five years, he may do 
so by paying 20 cents per share per month for fifty 
months. 

A discount of 8 per cent, simple interest, will be 
allowed for cash. 

This stock is non-cumulative and non-assessable. 

This proposition lets you have orchard profits with- 
out the care, worry and work of operating. 

It lets you have orchard profits without the usual 
large cash purchase price of a high grade orchard. 

It gives you a high rate of interest on your savings. 

The operating expenses of this large~tract will be 
much less per acre than the operating expense on a 
small tract of ten or twenty acres. 

The equipment needed will be much less than that 
needed on 300 acres subdivided in the usual ten-acre 
tracts. 

Consequently the profits will be greater. 

The assurance to the preferred stockholder rests in 
the fact that the common stockholders are so confident 
of the profits to be accumulated from these orchards 
that they are delivering the land, part of the running 
capital and services for five years, having no share in 
the profits from the sale of these apples until the pre- 
ferred stockholders have been paid their 10 per cent 
dividend, and are then willing to share equally with the 
preferred stock in all amounts greater than this 10 per 
cent. This acts as an insurance to the preferred stock 
that high class care will be given in order to accumulate 
profits sufficient to pay dividends on the common stock. 
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THE 


21 Heilbronner Building 


delayed as long as a month with fair 
results. The three week period is 
strongly urged, however, both to bring 
about better control of the mildew and 
develop sulphur immunity in the trees, 
so that there will be no loss of foliage 
or fruit as a result of the applications. 
This second spraying need contain no 
arsenate of lead, but no harm is done by 
using the arsenate if it is free from 
burning properties (ortho), and may do 
good if there are caterpillars present. 
In our experience the formula for this 
spraying should be seven pounds of cop- 
peras, precipitated with lime-sulphur 
solution, washed and diluted with 100 
gallons of water. 

The third spraying should follow the 
second in about three weeks, and should 
contain arsenate of lead for the codling 
moth. Use five pounds of copperas, 
treated as already described, to 100 gal- 
lons of water, and arsenate of lead at 
the rate of four pounds to the 100 gal- 
lons. Spray very thoroughly. 

The fourth spraying with iron sulphide 
should be applied about three weeks 
after the third and be the same strength, 
but need contain no arsenate of lead 
unless the orchard has an especially 
wormy repuation. The spraying should 
be thoroughly applied. 

For bearing trees these four applica- 
tions should be enough for the year. 
In the case of young trees the spraying 
should be continued through the entire 
growing season at intervals of three to 
four weeks, but, of course, need contain 
no arsenate of lead. 


Write for further information today. 


OREGON APPLE COMPANY 


OF HOOD RIVER 


The iron sulphide sprayings, as indi- 
cated above, will effect a practical con- 
trol of the mildew under Pajaro Valley 
conditions, and in all probability in other 
localities. The trees will. not be entirely 
free from the disease, but it will be held 
in check to a sufficient extent to allow 
the development of healthy foliage. 

Among the results there many appear 
certain undesirable ones, such as have 
already been mentioned. The shedding 
of some of the young fruit may occur, 
but our experience would indicate not 
to a serious extent if the sprayings are 
applied with sufficient regularity. Fall- 
ing of the foliage will only occur where 
the applications are delayed too late or 
are very irregular. 

The woolly aphis may increase to 
greater extent upon the sprayed trees 
than on the checks, and may, in some 
cases require the use of additional meas- 
ures to subject this insect. 

Among the secondary desirable results 
may be mentioned the probable control 
of the apple scab and partial control of 
San Jose and greedy scale. 

The black color of the iron sulphide 
spray mixture has already been alluded 
to. This color does not remain, but 
soon turns to a reddish brown, which is 
not so objectionable. The fact that 
bearing trees do not have to be sprayed 
later than the first of July prevents the 
appearance of any of this deposit upon 
the ripe fruit. 

While we have obtained enough defi- 
nite information from our experiments 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


to publish an authoritative statement on 
the subject, yet there is not the experi- 
ence of a number of years, which are 
necessary to definitely establish the 
value of spraying with iron sulphide as 
compared with some other forms of sul- 
phur, precipitated sulphur being a case 
in point. The practice may then change 
before it is already established. In 
short, spraying with iron sulphide is 
offered here as the best means now 
known to the writer of controlling the 
powdery mildew. 

Do not mix lime-sulphur solution with 
arsenate of lead. Arsenate of lead may 
be mixed with iron sulphide provided 
the precipitate has been properly washed 
according to directions already given. 

Do not start in to spray with sulphur 
sprays late in the season because of the 
danger of sulphur injury. Spray early 
in the season and continue at regular 
rather close intervals in order to avoid 
injury by developing sulphur immunity. 

Do not expect a very badly mildewed 
orchard to fully recover the first year, 
but it may be added that it is not known 
to what extent an orchard will be 
improved by spraying for several years. 

I also take this opportunity to caution 
the local growers against the use of any 
of the several patent remedies and cure- 
alls that are likely to be offered for sale 
this season. All of these have been 
investigated either by us or by the vari- 
ous experiment stations of the United 
States, and found to have no special 
value. 
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OKANOGAN IRRIGATION AND IMPROVEMENT CO. 
TO IRRIGATE SIXTEEN THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND 


HAT promises to prove one of the 

largest and best irrigation projects 
in the State of Washington is being 
developed by the Okanogan Irrigation 
and Improvement Company, of which 
Judge William E. Richardson of Spo- 
kane is president, O. N. Suksdorf of 
Spokane secretary, and Milton N. Rog- 
ers of Spokane treasurer. This company 
has been organized with a capital stock 
of $500,000 and has secured water rights 
for sufficient water to irrigate more than 
20,000 acres of land, and has contracted 
for more than 10,000 acres already in 
hand on the usual terms of half of the 
land for water for the other half. The 
lands to be watered lie in the north cen- 
tral portion of Okanogan County, a dis- 
trict already famous both for quantity 
and quality of fruit produced, and about 
twenty miles north of the federal project 
on Pogue Flat. The water supply is 
taken from the Sinlahekin and Toats 
Coulee Creeks, these two streams having 
a total watershed of several hundred 
square miles and heading in snow-capped 
mountains, which insures an ample 
supply of water until midsummer, after 
which time water will be supplied from 
two storage reservoirs, to be filled during 
the late fall and early spring months. 
These storage reservoirs have sufficient 
capacity to supply water for 30,000 acres 
of land, so it will be seen that any possi- 
bility of shortage has been guarded 
against by the company. 


Has to offer for Spring Delivery, 1911, 
as complete a line of Nursery Stock 
as can be found in the Northwest 


There can be no question as to the 
desirability of this district, both for fruit 
culture and as a place of residence. 
Climatic conditions are as near perfect 
as it is possible to find them anywhere, 
the winter temperature in this neighbor- 
hood seldom reaching zero and the sum- 
mer temperature rarely exceeding ninety 
degrees Fahrenheit. The elevation of 
Whitestone Flat and Horsespring Coulee 
varies between 1,200 and 1,400 feet, while 
the Okanogan Valley west of the river 
from Oroville to Tonasket shows an ele- 
vation of from 1,000 to 1,200 feet. The 
soil is for the most part a volcanic ash 
with clay subsoil, and both water and air 
drainage are believed to be as nearly 
perfect as at any other point in the State 
of Washington. 

The main reservoir is located ina chain 
of lakes about ten miles south of Loomis, 
in what is known as the Q. S. Coulee, 
and just south of the point where the 
Sinlahekin Creek breaks out of the moun- 
tains into the valley. This reservoir basin 
covers 400 acres of water area in Blue 
Lake, Long Lake and Round Lake. A 
dam thirty feet in height is to be built at 
the north end of Blue Lake, the elevation 
being such that, in addition to the stor- 
age of water, these lakes can be drawn 
down twenty feet by a syphon and still 
leave a substantial elevation of reservoir 
above the headgate where water is taken 
into the main canal. The entire system 
is by gravity. 


A REPUTATION TO SUSTAIN 


The Vineland Nurseries 


CLARKSTON, WASHINGTON 


All stock propagated from selected bearing trees. 


Experts all over the Pacific Northwest realize that no other nursery exercises greater care than we 


do, and that 


No more reliable stock is grown than we produce. 


For fall delivery 1911, and spring delivery 1912, we shall have to offer for the first time the 


RED GRAVENSTEIN 


Will tell you more about this wonderful apple, which is purely a fortunate accident of nature, later on. 


THE VINELAND NURSERIES CoO. 


Owners of The Hanford Nurseries 


The New Apple Sensation 
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The engineering plans have been pre- 
pared by George H. Major of Indianapo- 
lis, and Mr. Major is at present in the 
field with a corps of engineers making 
final surveys preparatory to active work 
on reservoirs, canals and ditches. The 
main canal for eleven miles will be twelve 
feet wide on the bottom, eight feet deep 
and twenty-four feet wide on top. There 
will be three auxiliary canals eight feet 
wide on the bottom and sixteen feet wide 
on top. There will be a little more than 


EW POWER OUTFIT.—After a thorough 

investigation of methods and machines used 
in spraying, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. are introduc- 
ing a new sprayer that merits the consideration of 
fruit growers. They have succeeded in manufac- 
turing a power outfit very substantial in every 
respect, weighing only 1,300 pounds, which makes 
it much easier to handle on loose plowed ground 
or out on the hillsides. The machine is built very 
low, the platform being only 4 feet 3 inches above 
the ground. This enables one to work through the 
orchard without rubbing against the lower limbs 
of the trees, which prevents barking the limbs, and 
during the time of spraying when the fruit is on 
the trees it dees away with a good many apples 
being knocked off by the spray outfit. The machine 
is built very compactly and is much shorter in 
length than the average machine, enabling the 
grower to turn short and get around conveniently, 
particularly in an old orchard where the trees are 
planted very close together. While the engine is 
one-horsepower, being light in construction it is 
very effective in connection with pumping and 
discing. Fairbanks, Morse & Company guarantee 
a continuous pressure through two leads of hose of 
200 pounds. They feel that they have effected a 
machine that will meet with practically every 
requirement of the fruit grower and desire to call 
the attention of the orchardist to the splendid feat- 
ures of their machine and will be giad to have any 
one who is interested in power sprayers visit their 
stores at Portland, Spokane or Seattle. and 
thoroughly investigate for themselves. Courteous 
representatives who thoroughly understand the 
business will be found on hand, who will be glad of 
an opportunity to explain every feature in connec- 
tion with power outfits and their advantages.—Con- 
tributed. 


CLARKSTON 
WASHINGTON 
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Not Too Late Yet 


If you have been delayed in securing your trees for 
spring planting we call your attention to the following 
list, which we have in one-year trees, clean, healthy and 
O. K. in all respects: 


APPLES 
Y. N. Pippin Winesap Orenco 
Spitzenberg Stayman Winesap Baldwin 
Jonathan Grimes Golden King 


Rome Beauty Winter Banana Red Cheek Pippin 
And many other good varieties 


CHERRIES 
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“Northwest” 
Trees Are Best 


“Northwest” 
Trees Are Best 


If you are intending to plant Apples, 
Pears, Cherries, Plums, Apricots, Prunes, 
Strawberries, Grapes or anything in the 
nursery line this coming Spring, insist on 
getting ‘“‘Northwest’” trees. We have all 
the leading varieties and evenye thee true 
to name. Place your order with us and 
you will get none but the best. Do zt Now. 


WALNUTS 


tion. 


Coast. Literature free. 


fruits, etc. 


Vrooman Franquette, guaranteed Second Genera- 
The most successful walnut for the entire Pacific 


Bing Black Republican Early Richmond 

Lambert Black Tartarian May Duke 

Royal Ann Late Duke And others 
PEACHES 

Admiral Dewey Mamie Ross Foster 

Early Crawford Muir Gillingham 

Late Crawford Lovell Imperial 

Elberta Banner Orange Cling 

Early Charlotte Champion 


And many others just as good 


Full supply of Shade Trees, Rose Bushes, small 
Assure yourself satisfaction by patronizing 
the biggest and best equipped nursery in the West. 


OREGON NURSERY COMPANY 


ORENCO, OREGON 


Nurseries: 


We want a few more salesmen. 


three miles of sixty-inch inverted syphon 
in the main canal from the Sinlahekin 
source of supply, while the water from 
Toats Coulee Creek will be delivered to 
the main canal of the project with about 
three miles of inverted syphon of the 
same size. 

An unusual feature of this enterprise 1s 
a provision of the contract with the land 
owners which provides that all land when 
sold by the company will be provided 
with a perpetual water right, subject only 
to the necessary maintenance charges per 
acre, on the plan adopted by the federal 
government under all its reclamation 
projects, and the irrigation company 
assumes all risks for damages from the 
breaking of ditches or any other con- 
tributory cause until the project shall be 
turned over to a water users’ association. 
The charge for water until the land of 


z IGHEST QUALI Ty) 


BS 

AS 
Send for our handsome 104- age ¢c 
Ittells about the right stock for this Cont: 


iscompiled and written by a man who knows. 
His twenty years’ experience here enables 


him to do this and doit right. Some Eastern 
catalogs are more elaborate, but they are 
Eastern guides, not Western. Understond? 


ROUTLEDGE SEED & FLORAL CO. 


169 Second Street 
Portland, Oregon 
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the company is disposed of is fixed at $2 
per acre per annum, and the whole pro- 
ject is one which should appeal to people 
desiring home tracts for fruit culture. 
One especially attractive feature is the 
fact that the village of Loomis, at one 
end of the project, is a town of substan- 
tial size and modern development, with 
churches and schools, and such other 
surroundings as to make it a desirable 
place of residence. 

The chief promoter and managing 
director of the company is A. M. Dewey 
of Spokane. Mr. Dewey is also vice 
president of the Spokane, Portland and 
Northern Railway Company and the 
Okanogan Electric Railway, two enter- 
prises just about to start construction 
work and which will afford transporta- 
tion to the district in which this irriga- 
tion project is located. Mr. Dewey is 
also well known in Eastern Washington 
as a mining man, being general manager 
of the Q. S. Mining Company, operating 
a copper property right at the Blue Lake 
reservoir of the Okanogan Irrigation and 
Improvement Company.—Contributed. 


Almost the whole world knows of 
Hood River as a place that produces 
the best fruits, and all of Hood River 
Valley should know, and could know, 
that there is one place in» Hood River, 
under the firm name of R. B. Bragg & 
Co., where the people can depend on get- 
ting most reliable dry goods, clothing, 
shoes and groceries at the most reason- 
able prices that are possible. Try it. 


Northwest 
Nursery Company 


G. E. MEARS, MANnacER 


Mabton and North Yakima. 
Main Office: 


North Yakima, Washington. 


A BARGAIN.—The Bean Spray Pump Company 
have one of their 1910 model Giant power 
sprayers at the Washington State College at Pull- 
man, Washington. This machine has been in use 
there for demonstration purposes, but has never 
had anything but water pumped through it. It has 
been overhauled and put in first-class condition and 
is for sale at a bargain. This company can also 
make prompt shipments of 1911 model Giant power 
sprayers out of Spokane, Washington. For further 
particulars address Bean Spray Pump Company, 
San Jose, California. 


CHANTECLER coor” 


CILLA 
“AC ATENT APPLIED FOR i 


A BOY CAN BUILD IT 


The best all-season coop in the world. 
Warmest in winter—coolest in summer; per- 
fectly ventilated; moisture never collects 
inside. Easily cleaned and sprayed in every 
part. Convenient size to be carried by two 
men or moved on runners. Chickens should 
have frequent change of ground, so as to 
avoid soil contamination. In the Chantecler 
Colony Coop chickens are properly housed, 
fed, cared for and trap-nested, thus insuring 
accurate records for laying and breeding pur- 
poses. This coop can be built by anyone, 
from blueprint plan and specification. We 
refund money if not as represented. Write 
today for literature. 


Complete Plans and 
Specifications $10 


Chantecler Poultry Farm 
310 East 15th South 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


FOR SALE—Day-old chicks from Chante- 
cler Colony Coop, trap-nested S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds, 50 cents each. 
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“Save - lime 


SIMPLY PERFECT 


*-F olding 
Berry Box 


AS IT COMES FLAT Made from Pacific Coast Spruce 


9 


AS IT OPENS 


DON’T STAPLE 
SAVE YOUR TIME 
WHEN YOU 
NEED IT 


EASILY MADE UP 


NO BREAKAGE 


OR WASTE | 
PICKERS WILL 


SET UP THIS BOX 
IT IS SO EASY 


SOLID ONE-PIECE 


BOTTOM | 
PACKED VERY RIGID ! 
THREE BUNDLES | 
TO A NO STAPLES | 
THOUSAND IN CONTACT WITH 
CONTENTS 
ASK YOUR 
DEALER OR WRITE REMAINS IN 


OUR AGENTS 
OR US AND DO IT 
EARLY 


PERFECT POSITION 


AS IT FASTENS DOWN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pacific Fruit Package Co. 


Raymond, Washington 
H. B. HEWITT, Pres. and Treas. J. H. HEWITT, Vice Pres. O. C. FENLASON, Sec. and Mer. 
Agents Portland, Oregon, Territory: 


STANDARD BOX & LUMBER CO. 


East Pine and Water Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY 
Agents Spokane Territory Spokane, Washington AS YOU FILL IT 
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ANTHRACNOSE OF BLACKBERRY AND RASPBERRY 


BY W. H. LAWRENCE, WESTERN WASHINGTON EXPERIMENT STATION, PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON 


berry, which is grown extensively 

throughout the Puget Sound coun- 
try, has not been producing good returns 
on account of a greater or lesser per cent 
of the fruit failing to develop properly 
for shipping or canning purposes. At 
the request of Mr. W. H. Paulhamus, 
president of the Puyallup and Sumner 
Fruit Growers’ Association, the writer 
made a study of the trouble. The cause 
of the trouble and the method of pre- 
venting it have been determined. An 
account of the investigations, with rec- 
ommendations, are herein given. 

The disease, which is commonly known 
by the popular name of anthracnose, is 
caused by a very small form of fungus 
(Gloesporium venetum), consisting of 
two parts—the mycelium and the spores. 
The way in which the fungus passes the 
winter is not known. It probably lives 
in the canes and fragments of leaves that 
remain in the field after pruning is done. 
From field observation on the black- 
berry, the disease attacks the stems, 
leaves and fruit during the spring. The 
spread of the disease is caused by the 
distribution of the spores. Some of the 
spores lodge on the host plants. When 
the climatic conditions are favorable the 
spores germinate and form the mycelium, 
which penetrates the tissue of the stems, 
leaves and fruit, causing spots on them. 
The mycelium soon gives rise to a large 
number of short branches just beneath 
the thin outer coat (epidermis). Spores 
are borne on these branches. When they 
form they cause the epidermis to break 


| \ OR several years the Snyder black- 


open. These spores are held together by 
a mucilagenous substance, which is sol- 
uble in water. In the presence of moist- 
ure the spores are set free and are 
carried about by,the wind and other 
agents. Some of them are sure to lodge 
on the various parts of the host plant. 

Among the varieties of blackberries the 
Snyder, Kittatinny and Himalaya Giant 
are attacked. The Lucretia dewberry is 
also suscpetible, while the Loganberry is 
by no means free from the disease. Of 
the red raspberries the Antwerp is injured 
to a considerable degree, while the Cuth- 
bert is but slightly affected. The Cum- 
berland black raspberry and the Antwerp 
are equally affected. 

Anthracnose attacks the leaves and 
stems of the Antwerp. The spots on the 
leaves are few and small, but not unlike 
those of the blackberry in general appear- 
ance. Those on the canes vary in size 
from minute dots to more than one- 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter. A 
majority are well developed. They are 
much more conspicuous than the spots 
on the canes of other plants mentioned. 
The central portions are light grey to 
white in color, the margin a reddish 
brown to almost black in color, while 
the infested area is shrunken, extending 
the greater part of the way through the 
bark. When they are abundant and 
close enough together so that they merge 
large irregular cankers are formed. The 
disease is more abundant in old fields, 
where it usually does much damage. 

The Cuthbert is only slightly 
ceptible to the disease. Only a few canes 


sus- 


were observed with spots on them. A 
very few diseased leaves were collected. 
The spots are not unlike those on the 
leaves and canes of the Antwerp. 

The Cumberland black raspberry, in 
some fields, is also badly infested with 
the disease. It is not unlike the same 
disease on the Antwerp in its general 
apperance and effect on the plants. 

An examination of the whole plant 
(a hill), late in the summer, shows that 
not all parts of the Snyder are attacked. 
No new spots appear on the canes which 
bear the crop of fruit or the branches 
produced during the first season. New 
ones are more or less abundant on the 
fruiting laterals which are produced the 


second season. All the leaves may be 
infested—those on the lower fruiting 
laterals and on the main cane, and its 
branches particularly so. The shoots 


(new canes or current year’s growth) are 
usually well covered with spots from a 
few inches from the base to a height of 
three to four feet. The smaller and 
younger spots are at the upper end. All 
of the leaves are usually also badly 
infested. Laterals on the new canes are 
free from the disease, except at the very 
base. The leaves on laterals do 
not become infested. 

1. Disease in the Stem—The spots in 
the stems are found to be elliptical 


FOR SALE 


Choice ten-acre tracts Okanogan 
fruit land. First-class upper bench, 
near government canal; 1,280 feet 
altitude. Well water in gravel, thirty 
feet, pure. Planted to yearling apple 
trees; best red winter commercial 
varieties; also tracts not planted. 
Ready to irrigate. Great Northern 
Railroad now building in Okanogan 
Valley. Prices and terms right. 


W. E. KIRKPATRICK 
Epley, Wash. Okanogan County 


these 


We Raise the Big 


$15to$50 per acre 


Will buy land in the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley 
that will grow better fruit than can be grown on 
$100 to $200 land elsewhere. 


Red Apples 


I have land for sale in the beautiful 
Mosier Hills, just six miles east of the town 
of Hood River, Oregon. 


Close Markets and Low Freight Rates 


Give us a great advantage. 


5 Fast freight shipments reach New 
York in 24 hours. 


Rate 10 cents per box on apples. 


The Virginia Apple Orchard is a Money Maker 


_. You can grow apples here at lower --~-* because nature pro- 

_ vides abundant rainfall, and our mild cumate, rich soil, cold 

mountain water, good schools, good roads and best social environment 
make life very attractive to the newcomer. 

Virginia harvested a $3,000,000 apple crop in 1910. We have high grade 
apple lands in the Shenandoah Valley, near railroad and good towns, at 
$15 per acre and up in small tracts. Large boundaries as low as $10 
per acre. 

Write for attractive booklet, complete list of properties and copy of our 
Homeseekers’ Guide. 


F. H. LA BAUME, AGRICULTURAL AGENT NORFOLK & WESTERN 
RAILWAY, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


I have the exclusive sale of the East Hood 
River Land Company’s lands. 

Some choice tracts in one to three-year-old 
orchard. 


I have had fifteen years’ experience in the 
Mosier district and I have on my list the best 
buys in this district. 


GEO. CHAMBERLAIN 


Mosier, Oregon 


FARM WANTED 


Forty acres or more (Oregon, Washington or 
Idaho). From five to fifteen acres orchard. Suit- 
able house, barns, fences, etc.; good quality drink- 
ing water. Must be under irrigation ditch. State 
elevation and full particulars to J. M. HARRIS, 
532 West 111th Street, New York City. 
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in shape and have somewhat irregular 
margins. They vary in size from less to 
three or four times larger than a pin 
head—usually about twice as large. The 
center is a light grey to nearly white 
in color, while the margin is a deep 


Buy and Try 


White 
River 


Flour 


Makes 
Whiter, Lighter 
Bread 


FRUIT BOXES | 


“Larch” Apple Boxes and 
Strawberry Crates our specialty 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


We carry a complete line. Lumber, Shin- 
gles, Lath, Plaster, Cement, Lime, Sash and 
Doors, Brick, Roofing, Building Paper, etc. 


We solicit your patronage 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Hood River, Oregon 


W. F. LARAWAY 


DOCTOR OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 


EYES 
DESTED 


LENSES 
GROUND 


Se 


Over 30 Years’ Experience 


Telescopes, Field Glasses 
Magnifiers to examine scale 


Hood River and Glenwood 


Oregon Iowa 


Market Gardeners’ Paper 


Weekly Market Growers Journal—only paper 
printed especially for vegetable growers. $1.00 
a year, 52 issues. For 10 cents and names of 
three market gardeners we will send it ten weeks 
with our popular booklet, ‘$25,000 a Year From 
Twelve Acres.” Send for free sample copies—it 
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brown. When these spots are mature 
in size they are sunken, and oftentimes 
split open lenghtwise with the cane. 
They usually extend nearly through the 
bark. When abundant irregular patches 
of considerable depth are formed, which 
act as a partial girdle on the stem. 

2. Disease on the Leaves—The spots 
in the leaves are round, and smaller than 
those in the canes—usually about half as 
large as the head of a pin. The centers 
are nearly white in color, while the 
borders are wider and of a _ reddish- 
brown color. These spots usually extend 
through the leaf, and when they are 
abundant run together, forming large 
patches. These dead areas drop out, 
leaving holes or slits in the leaves, caus- 
ing them to appear as if whipped by the 
wind. The injury done the stem and 
leaves is very little as compared with the 
injury done the fruit. 


3. Disease on the Fruit—During the 
season, the latter part of which is unusu- 
ally dry, on the fruit which is constantly 
shaded the disease is most abundant. 
The upper drupels of the berries are 
also more often attacked. The diseased 
drupels also usually occur in clusters. 
The disease may attack the fruit at any 
stage of its development. The greater 
number become infested while yet green 
in color, and sometimes when no larger 
than a pea. When the fungus attacks 
the fruit it usually finds an entrance in 
the outer end of the drupel, usually near 
the style of the pistil. There is seldom 
more than one spot on a drupel. From 
qne to many drupels may be infested. 
Sometimes every drupel on a fruit 
becomes infested. Evidently on some 


fruits the infection takes place on nearly 
all the drupels at the same time, as the 
spots are all about the same size and 
equally well developed. On other fruits 
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the observations made seem to indicate 
that infection may spread from one 
drupel to another, since on some badly 
infested fruits the oldest infested drupels 
are at the center of the group. This 
seems to be true only for the more 
mature fruits. If this is true the infec- 
tions comes from spores produced on 
the drupel, and not from the fungus 
growing from one drupel directly through 
into another. The fungus matures spores 
on some of the infested drupels by the 
time they are about to turn from green 
to red. 

When young drupels become infested 
a small brown dot appears on the surface 
on the end. These areas increase rapidly 
in Size and soon involve the entire sur- 
face. In the meantime the infested por- 
tion stops growing, the surface becomes 
rough and marked with nearly white 
lines, caused by the epidermis splitting 
open. As the fruit matures and the 
amount of water increases in them the 


infested areas become more or less 
shrunken. The spot becomes deeper 
brown in color. The center of each 


may become white owing to the develop- 
ment of masses of spores. At this stage 
the fruit is nearly red in color and the 
spots are very conspicuous. Infested 
drupels on a well matured fruit are of 
a dull reddish-brown color. As the 
drupels mature the proportion of water 
in the berry increases very greatly. If 
infection has taken place early in the 
season, while the drupels are small and 
do not contain much water, they will 
remain firm, and finally become dry. In 
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case infection takes place when the 
drupels contain a considerable amount 
of water, however, they will crush 
very easily.. Fortunately late infection 
is rather rare, as far as our observations 
go. A greater number of drupels on ripe 
fruit are dry enough so that they do not 
injure the shipping quality of the fruit. 
When the drupels become infested the 
growth is only partially arrested. They 
continue to grow at the base, and parti- 
ally mature, but do not form a saleable 
berry. 

The disease attacks the Kittatinny the 
same as described for the Snyder. 

Of the Himalaya Giant the leaves are 
the only part of the plant that is sus- 
ceptible. The spots are larger and more 
conspicuous than on the leaves of the 
other blackberries. 

The anthracnose on the dewberry 
(Lucretia) differs somewhat in general 
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appearance and action from the same 
disease on the blackberry. The fruit 
very rarely becomes infested, while the 
disease is very marked on both the leaves 
and stems. The shoots, as well as the 
canes, are badly infested on the stem, 
from a few inches from the ground to 
a height of two or three feet. There are 
few or no spots on the upper ends of 
shoots. It is also noticeable that the 
laterals of young shoots are seldom 
attacked. When so the spots are very 
few in numbers, and only grow to be 
about one-third as large as the spots on 
the main stem. On the old shoots all 
the leaves become badly infested, while 
on the new ones the stalks of the leaves 
may become well covered with spots, 
while the blades are entirely, or nearly, 
free from them. 

The spots on the canes are sometimes 
so numerous and close together that they 
merge, forming large irregular patches. 
As a rule, however, they are well scat- 
tered. They are about two or three 
times as large as a pin head, round’ or 
oblong in shape, and somewhat depressed. 
The dead bark in these spots is nearly 
white in color, and each is surrounded 
by a reddish-brown ring. Even the very 
small areas, when viewed closely, show 
the white center and red ring. These 
spots on the bright green stem give the 
stalk a very conspicuous speckled appear- 
ance. On the leaves the spots are even 
more conspicuous than on the stems. 
On the more healthy leaves the young 
spots are minute and_ reddish-brown, 
without a white center. These older 
spots are markedly conspicuous on badly 
infested leaves that have become light 
yellow in color. This variety of berry 
plant is injured greatly by the disease. 

Diseased fruit was taken from the field 
and cultures made of all the bacteria and 
fungi found growing on it. The forms 
isolated (with the exception of the form, 
the spores of which resembled the spore 
of the fungus causing the disease of the 
stems and leaves, known as anthracnose) 
grew readily, and were soon available for 
inoculation purposes. In making the 
inoculation the same plans were followed 
as described for inoculation with anthrac- 
nose, as explained below. Pure culture 
of these organisms did not produce the 
disease on the fruit in a single instance. 

Owing to the nature of the growth 
which anthracnose makes in culture 
media spores cannot be obtained in 
quantities for inoculation experiments. 
Cultures of spores from the stems, leaves 
and fruit, however, produced the same 
identical growth, showing that the spores 
are those of the same fungus. Since the 
culture gave evidence that anthracnose 
occurs on the fruit inoculations were 
made, as described below. 

Diseased berries in different stages of 
maturity, from green to ripe, in which 
spores of the fungus had not developed, 
were collected, immersed in fifty per cent 
alcohol for a few moments, after which 
they were thoroughly rinsed in sterilized 
water to remove the alcohol. These 
berries were then placed in moist cham- 


bers. In these cultures the fungus in the 
fruit grew from the infested areas in 
tufted areas and in tufts, arranged in 
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circles around the central portion of the 


diseased areas, and in some cases the 
rings were continuous, since the tufts 
were so numerous that they merged. 


The growth of the fungus in these cases 
can only be determined by using a lens, 
since the growth under the naked eye 
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appears very much like a white residue 
of some salt deposited by the evapora- 
tion of water in which it occurred in 
solution. The study of the fungus must 
be brief, since the threads collapse very 
quickly in a dry atmosphere. 

On July 20th short fruiting laterals, 
with apparently healthy berries, were 
placed in water to keep them fresh. 
Small drops of water were placed on the 
drupels and spores of the fungus from 
diseased fruit were placed in them. At 
the end of fifteen hours some of the 
drupels, mature enough to turn black in 
color, showed signs of the disease. Other 
and younger drupels showed signs of the 
disease in twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. About one-fifth of the inculations 
took effect. 

On the 26th day of July fruiting later- 
als from a patch of Snyder blackberries 
that had not begun to blight were placed 
in bottles containing water to keep them 
fresh. Each brand had berries in various 
stages of maturity, from green to ripe. 
Drops of water were placed on the 
berries, and spores taken from spots in 
the leaves and stems of diseased Snyder 
plants were placed in them. At the end 
of a week, when the fruit had become 


slightly wilted, numerous spots were 
found on the fruit in all degrees of 
maturity. From the general appearance 


of these spots, and their effect on the 
fruit, it is evident that a majority of the 
spots on the fruit took effect shortly after 
the spores were placed in the water. 
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water), copper acetate (one ounce to 
eight gallons of water), ammoniacal cop- 
per carbonate (one ounce to sixteen gal- 
lons of water) and bordeaux mixture 
were used in the preliminary tests. The 
object in using the former was to test 
the value of such sprays as would not 
leave a residue on the fruit. Poor results 
were obtained with all sprays except 
bordeaux mixture. Copper sulphate, 
four to six pounds; lime, four pounds; 
water, fifty gallons. 

Bordeaux mixture is composed of a 
number of chemical compounds formed 
when solutions of bluestone and milk of 
lime are poured together. The chemical 
changes which take place are delicate, 
and in order that they take place cor- 
rectly the solutions must be diluted, and 
great care must be exercised in mixing. 
The method of mixing, as well as using 
dilute solutions, not only has an impor- 
tant bearing on the chemical, but also on 
the physical nature of the mixture. The 
most valuable compound formed, and the 
one which is easily modified in the mix- 
ing, is a bluish, gelatinous substance that 
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has about the same specific gravity as 
the fluid in which it is suspended. Of 
the different methods tried the following 
has given the best results, and is the only 
one recommended: 

Bluestone Solution—To prepare this 
solution the bluestone can be dissolved 
very quickly in a small amount of boiling 
water. Place the bluestone in a wooden 
vessel and pour the boiling water over it. 
Pour the strong solution in a barrel and 
add enough more cold water to make 
twenty-five gallons. The solution may 
also be prepared by placing the bluestone 
in a closely woven sack that will not lint 
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and suspending the same from a _ stick 
laid across the top of a barrel, so that 
the bluestone hangs just beneath the sur- 
face of the water in a well filled barrel. 
When the bluestone is all dissolved 
remove the sack and add enough more 
water to make twentyfive gallons of 
bluestone solution. 

Milk of Lime—To prepare the milk of 
lime place four pounds of good quick- 
lime (preferably large pieces) ina wooden 
vessel. Add enough water to wet it thor- 
oughly. When it begins to dry and 
crumble add more water. Be careful not 
to add enough to chill it or too little so 
that it will burn. When the lime has 
formed a good paste, and is still slaking 
slowly, allow the slaking to continue and 
the paste to cool before adding more 
water. If this method is followed a 
smooth paste, free from grit and small 
lumps of lime, will be obtained, provided 
a good quality of lime has been used. 
Mix the paste thoroughly with twenty- 
five gallons of water. 

To mix the solutions of bluestone and 
milk of lime two men are required to do 
the work. Pour the two solutions slowly 
in such a manner that they mix in fall- 
ing. If the solutions fall some distance 
the churning motion caused by the fall- 
ing column of water aids in mixing. 
After the solutions have been poured 
together stir the bordeaux thoroughly, 
using a wide wooden paddle. After 
straining the mixture is ready for use. 

The spray should be tested to see if 
enough lime has been used to unite with 
all the bluestone. Partly fill a shallow 
dish with the bordeaux mixture and add 
a few drops of a solution of ferro cyanide 
of potash (one ounce to half pint of 
water). Ifa reddish-brown color appears 
add more lime paste, stir thoroughly and 
test a second time. Continue to add 
small amounts of lime paste until the 
reddish-brown color fails to appear when 
the test is made. 

When a large quantity of the mixture 
is needed mixing is greatly facilitated by 
preparing stock solutions of both the 
lime and the bluestone. The best mode 
of preparing these is to partly fill a bar- 
rel with water and suspend in it one hun- 
dred pounds of bluestone. When this 
has dissolved remove the sack and add 
enough water to make fifty gallons. 
You have then a solution in which two 
pounds of bluestone are dissolved in 
each gallon of water. Prepare a barrel 
of milk of lime in the same manner 
explained for slaking the lime. When 
this lime solution is stirred thoroughly 
each gallon of water contains two pounds 
of lime. To make fifty gallons of the 
bordeaux mixture measure out three gal- 
lons of the bluestone solution and add 
enough water to make twenty-five gal- 
lons. Measure out two gallons of the 
milk of lime and add enough water to 
make twenty-five gallons. Stir thor- 
oughly, pour the two solutions together, 
stir, test and strain, following closely 
the directions given above. 

In applying the spray begin at the top 
of the plants and work downward, giving 
the canes a thorough coat and wetting 
the entire surface of every leaf. Do not 
use too much spray or it will collect in 
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Telling The Truth Is Not Knocking 


Surely a plain statement of facts cannot possibly be called mud-slinging. 
The figures printed below are a matter of public record. They cannot be side-stepped 
—they are facts. We quote them for the benefit of the grower. He is the one most con- 


SCIENTIFIC 


PRINCIPLES cerned, and he wants to know just the things such figures reveal. 
of The BOLTON 


Our agent at Clarkston, Washington, had repeatedly offered to supply the necessary 
oil if the Troutman agent would pit his heater against the Bolton in a public competitive 
demonstration. For some reason the Troutman agent has not consented to such test. 

The Bolton is the only The Hamilton agent was finally persuaded to hold a demonstration, conducted by W. B. 
orchard heater built on scien- Lanham. Results showed that the Bolton burned two and one-half times as long as the 
tific principles. By a patented Hamilton on the same amount of oil. Four hours after lighting the Hamilton heaters 
device the flame is deflected were all burned out. Eight hours after lighting 70 per cent of the Bolton heaters were 
sideways in all directions. still burning briskly. 

This reduces the force of the These tests, Mr. Grower, have been held at the instigation of some grower, county or 
flame, making a hot but gentle state officer—or ourselves. The manufacturers of other heaters have not as yet accepted 
fire that causes no cold drafts our standing challenge to a competitive demonstration with the Bolton. One did accept, 
of air. Thus the atmosphere but we have never been able to get an answer to our letter to him written January 9th 
is heated as the sun’s rays asking where and when we should meet him. There’s no bluff about our challenge, and 
would heat it, and rises nat- some are finding this out. 

urally, without commotion or On February 1st we sent the following telegram to the Hamilton Orchard Heater 
force. The heat is spread in Company: 

every direction and the heat- “Challenge you to competitive demonstration, your competitive pot 

ers are placed close enough against our Bolton, Washington or Oregon. Wire tonight at our expense.” 
together to form an unbroken So far we have received no reply. Why is this, Mr. Grower? : 

blanket of protecting heat. Let us give you a demonstration of the Bolton in your own orchard. See for yourself 
The Bolton makes a small what the Bolton can do. Have other heaters there to compete against us if you wish—we 
fire and 100 to the acre is would like it all the better. Our men are in the field constantly and can get to your 
scientifically correct. A large place quickly. 

or roaring fire renders less Write to our nearest agent—or wire at his expense if you need heaters in a hurry. 
protection and causes a rush And here’s another point. We can make immediate delivery. You may be willing to 
of cold air. wait for heaters to come by slow freight from the Atlantic Coast, but Jack Frost is not as 
accommodating as you are. 


FROST PREVENTION CoO. Gaga eaorceeon (Genes aaeeieae 


BALBOA BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Clarkston, Washington, Evans Mercantile Co., Agent 


large drops and run off, and much of the thirty blighted berries. Sprayed portions foliage of plants grown on sandy loam 
value of the application will be lost. gave, per picking, in order named: 1.5, soil on sprayed rows, for a time, was 

Spraying experiments were conducted 0.8, 1.0 per cent blighted fruit. Check a much deeper green than check rows. 
in co-operation with J. P. Gish and J. S. tows gave 3.0, 5.5, 8.0 per cent blighted At picking time this difference was barely 
fruit. Shortly following the spraying the noticeable. The beneficial effect of spray- 


Friedley at Puyallup, and G. J. Anderson, 
Orton Bros. and W. H. Paulhamus at 
Sumner. Results have not been as 
gratifying as was hoped for, but are 
good enough to encourage the use of 
bordeaux on an extensive Scale. 

In experiments in the Gish berry field, 
1907, four rows of Snyder blackberries, 
each about three hundred feet in length, 
were sprayed twice with 4-4-50 bordeaux. 
The first application was made on May 
4th, at which time the plants were nearly 
in full leaf. The second application was 
made on May 21st, just before the blos- 
soms opened. Four rows of the same 
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length were left as checks. 
During the season, at three separate 
pickings, the fruit was sorted. This work 
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was personally attended to by Mrs. J. P. WG OROU psiot Saree Send ae 
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from sprayed rows gave three-fourths of 
a box of blighted berries. The same 
number of boxes from rows that had not 
been sprayed gave one and one-half 
boxes of blighted berries. At the second 
picking there were ninety boxes on each 
of the sprayed and check portions of the 
field. Three-fourths of a box was dis- 
carded from the sprayed lot and five 
boxes from the check lot. The third time 
the fruit was counted twelve boxes from 
check hills gave one hundred and ninety- 
five blighted berries, and the same num- 
ber of boxes from sprayed hills gave only 
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your needs.Satisfaction & 
guaranteed. Prompt 
shipments. Send a pos- § 
ley Lona for Ont new 1 
catalogue ntensive \ ye 
Cultivation.” 1’s Free, \ ) os al 


Original “Cutaway” 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 940 MAIN STREET, HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co., Western Agents, Portland, Oregon 
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COPY of the 
Best BEE-PAPER 


We want every live bee-keeper to 
know how much help there is in the 
“old reliable’ American Bee Journal. 
It is now the brightest, cleanest, newsiest 
monthly bee-paper published. We want 
everyone interested in bees and bee-keep- 
ing—beginners or experts—to write for’a 
free copy of the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Then you will appreciate what a big help it 
will be to you in keeping bees. Experi- 
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ing on the leaves not noticed on 
plants growing in heavy soil. The fruit, 
however, on sprayed rows was larger and 
more glossy. There were among the 
unsprayed berries many that only had a 
spot or two of late infection that were 
not considered blighted, but which were 
detrimental to the general appearance of 
the fruit. There were a few late infec- 
tions on the sprayed berries. The blight 
increased during the season. 

In experiments in the Orton Bros’. 
berry field, 1907, the blackberries con- 
sist of Snyder and Kittatinny. The 
greater portion of the plants are of the 
Snyder variety, with scattering hills of 
the latter variety. For two years the 
Kittatinny had blighted much worse than 
the Snyder. In 1906 the field, with the 
exception of parts of three rows, each 
eight hills long (rows seven feet apart, 
six feet apart in the row, hill system) 
were sprayed twice with 2-3-50 bordeaux 
mixture on June 1st and 10th. When the 
berrics were gathered those from rows 
which were not sprayed showed two to 
three times more disease than the fruit 
from sprayed ones. 

During 1907 some of the rows were 
sprayed with 6-4-50 bordeaux just before 
the leaf buds opened (last of March to 
first of April). Later, and just before the 
flower buds opened (about May 1st) a 
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leaves and fruit, with the exception that 
the fruit on rows sprayed twice began 
to ripen a little earlier in the season. 

Twice during the season a portion of 
the picking was sorted. Twelve boxes 
were picked from each of a check row, a 
row sprayed once and a row sprayed 
twice. The check rows (two) gave an 
average of twenty-one per cent blighted 
fruit, the row sprayed once seven per 
cent blighted and the row sprayed twice 
two and five-tenths blighted fruit. About 
two weeks later a similar examination 
and count was made. The check row 
gave thirty-seven per cent blighted, row 
sprayed once sixteen per cent blighted 
and row sprayed twice gave eight per 
cent blighted. 

These figures show that two sprayings 
reduced the amount of blight more than 
two-thirds. 

In experiments in the Anderson berry 
field, 1907, at two dates during the pick- 
ing season a small amount of the fruit 
was gathered and sorted from rows that 
had not been sprayed, rows sprayed 
once and rows sprayed twice. 4-4-50 
bordeaux was used. The first applica- 
tion was made when the plants were well 
leafed out and the second about three 
weeks later, before the blossoms opened. 
The first sorting of fruit showed thirty- 
four per cent blighted fruit on check, 


enced talks by expert bee-men; answers 


to questions about everything pertaining part of the rows were sprayed a second twenty-five per cent on rows sprayed 
to bees; special department for women . * i : x Tin ee i é k a 

who keep bees: a paper that you’ll learn time with 4-4-50 bordeaux. During the once and sixteen per cent on rows 
to look for every month. season no injury from the spray was sprayed twice. A second picking, a 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL noticeable, nor was there any beneficial 
ay effect on the plants other than the reduc- 


Chicago, Dlinois 


couple of weeks later, gave fifty per cent 
blighted on check, thirty-three per cent 


tion of the amount of disease on stems, blighted on rows sprayed once and 
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Deming Sprayers Do Work 
One 1910 Record That Proves It 


When we tell you that Deming Spray Pumps are doing good work, 
and lots of it, and doing it thoroughly, we say so because we know it 
to be a fact, and to prove it we refer you to the record made by a 
Deming ‘‘Premier’’ Power Sprayer, Fig. 656, in the orchard of a cus- 
tomer in Washington. It helped him to produce a 100% perfect apple 
crop, and enabled him to cover 10 acres of 4-year trees in 7 hours, with 
700 gallons of spray, and 10 acres of 12-year-old trees in 40 hours, with 
5,700 gallons. This man made a real record with his 


Deming Spray Pump 


for several good reasons that must appeal 
equally to you. For instance, every Dem- 
ing machine is reliable; you don’t often 
hear of Deming users being thrown out by 
a break-down. Then there’s the splendid 
construction of the Deming machines, and 
back of the construction, the design— 
every Deming outfit was planned 
by men who know what modern 
fruit growing methods demand of 
a successful machine. 

We want you to have our Cata- 
logue NOW, and to know more 
about the Deming line. If your 
local dealer cannot supply you, we 
will sell you direct. Write us 
today—we will see that you get 
full particulars by return mail. 


CH be Doik 2 Wy anil Vip GI 
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H, C, POOR, 

Redlands, Cal. 

Chacpion Box Maker 
of the World. 


aos (COPY) 
Mr. A. C. Rulofson, Pacific Coast Agent, 
J. C. Pearson Company, 
San Francisco, California, 


Dear Sir:- 


Replying to yours asking why I prefer "Pearson 
nails" to the other brands, I have to say in reply that I have 
been making boxes, crates and other packages in the apple packing 
houses at Watsonville, in the oranges and lemon business in 
southern and central California, and in the deciduous fruit 
business of central and northern California, and in Oregon for 
eight years. 


I very much prefer the Pearson Cement Coated nails 
to any other in making fruit packages for e@ reason that the 
nails are more uniform than any other brand I have ever used. The 
Pearson nails are well pointed, and have a good head, and the 
kegs contain very few nails that have to be thrown out on account 
of imperfection. I find the wire stiffer consequently the 
nails drive better than any other make. This is particularly 
true in maching nailing. When nailing by hand I use a stripper 
in both box making and lidding and find that the Pearson nail works 
more freely and easily in a stripper than any other make of nails 


First prizes were awarded thst I have ever used, and I have used all kinds. 


Deming “Century” Barrel 
Spray Pump, and Deming 
Bordeaux” and “Simplex” 
Nozzles, at National Horti- 
cultural Congress, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, November 10- 
19, 1910. 


CRANE CO., Pacific Coast Agents 


Portland Seattle Spokane 


Hoping you will find this a complete answer to your 
inquiry, I an, 


Yours very truly, 


HC Coo 


NOTE: Mr. H. C. Poor won the Box Making contest for the world's 
championship at Watsonville, Cal., on October 17, 1910, making 93 
perfect standard apple boxes in one hour, thereby establishing the 
world's record and winning the championship. The above testimony 
should be convincing coming from an expert box maker, 


San Francisco 


THE DEMING COMPANY, 870 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
Distributing Agencies in Principal Cities 
MANUFACTURERS OF PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


J.C. PEARSON CO, 
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twenty per cent on rows sprayed twice. 
These results also show that spraying 
reduces the per cent of the disease, and 
that two applications are more valuable 
than a single spraying. 

In experiments in the Gish berry field, 
1908, the Snyder blackberry plants which 
were sprayed during 1907 were given a 
single application of 4-4-50 bordeaux just 
before the fruit began to turn from red 
to black. The fruit was sorted on August 
11, 14, 17, 20 and September 1. The per 
cent of diseased fruit on sprayed plants 
decreased from twenty-nine per cent to 


ORCHARD CULTIVATOR 


THE FORKNER LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 


is the only perfect light-running wheel cultivator 
ever offered for orchard work. Each section is so 
easily manipulated with levers that a small boy can 
operate it and cultivate perfectly 30 acres per day 
with one team of medium weight. With this harrow 
one team can easily do the work of two teams with 
ordinary harrows. Works well in stumpy or stony 
land and does not clog with loose grass, roots, etc. 
Its extension of 11 feet, 3%4 feet each side of the 
team, enables perfect dust mulching near the tree 
trunks without disturbing the branches or fruit, and 
eliminates the use of the hoe. One machine will 
work 100 acres of orchard and keep it in garden 
tilth. These machines are labor savers and will 
reduce your cultivating expense one-half, even if 
you have but five or ten acres of orchard. _ Write 
today for prices. LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 
COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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twelve per cent, with an average of 
twenty per cent, while the fruit on plants 
that had not been sprayed gave an aver- 
age of thirty-nine per cent diseased fruit, 
varying from twenty-nine per cent to 
forty-two per cent. In the inspection of 
diseased berries it was also noted that 
there were three times as many diseased 
drupels on fruit which had not been 
sprayed than the fruit which had been 
coated with bordeaux mixture. While 
late spraying reduces the disease such a 
practice cannot be recommended, as indi- 
cated by the above data. 

In experiments in the Paulhamus berry 
field, 1908, blackberries of the Snyder 
variety were sprayed twice with 4-4-50 
bordeaux. The first application was 
made just before the flower buds opened 
and the second when the fruit was about 
the size of a field pea. Notes on the con- 
dition of the fruit were first taken during 
the fifth picking on August 15th. An 
average of twelve boxes of each of 
sprayed and unsprayed fruit was gath- 
ered on August 15, 16, 19, 21, 23 and 
September 2. After the first picking the 
per cent of blighted fruit gradually 
decreased from forty-two per cent to 
eleven per cent. The average of diseased 
fruit was twenty-three per cent. The 
diseased fruit on plants that had not 
been sprayed gave an average of forty- 
six per cent diseased fruit. In this fruit 
there was also a gradual decrease in per 
cent of diseased fruit from sixty-one per 
cent to twenty-seven per cent. 

As indicated by the data, bordeaux is 
a valuable preventive against this disease. 


Again, as has been pointed out above, 
there was a marked difference in the 
number of diseased drupels on sprayed 
and unsprayed fruit. There was a much 
larger per cent on the unsprayed fruit. 

In experiments in the Friedley-Clark 
field, 1908, a few rows of the Lawton 
blackberry were sprayed with 4-4-50 bor- 
deaux, when the fruit began to change 
from red to black. The berries were 
inspected on August 10, 14 and 22. The 
sprayed rows gave thirty-five per cent 
diseased fruit, while the unsprayed rows 
gave forty-nine per cent diseased fruit. 
There was an increase of ten per cent in 
the disease on unsprayed fruit during the 
twelve days. 


SAMSON WINDMILLS 


The Wind Mill 
that is different from 
all other makes and 
better because it has 
double gear wheels 
and carries the load 
between these and 

in the center of the 
mill. There is no side 
strain, nor any noise on 
the up and down stroke 
like there is with other 
mills. Built in the following 
sizes: 4, 6, rs 


16, 18 and 20-foot diameter. 
Send for catalog. 


STOVER. MFG. CO., MFRS. 
Aso FEED MILts & GASOLINE ENGINES” 
252 SAMSON Ave., FREEPORT, ILL. 
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Another field of Lawton berries was 
sprayed with 4-4-50 bordeaux. Two appli- 
cations were made. The first was applied 
just before the blossoms began to open 
and the second just before the fruit 
began to ripen. The berries were thor- 
oughly inspected on eight different days 
from August 3 to August 23, inclusive. 
There was an average of twenty-nine per 
cent diseased fruit on the sprayed rows 
and forty-one per cent discased fruit on 
the checks. 

A few hills of Kittatinny plants were 
sprayed twice, in the same manner as 
described for the Lawton. Three inspec- 
tions were made (August 3, 10 and 13). 
The sprayed fruit gave thirty per cent 
diseased fruit, while the unsprayed gave 
forty per cent. 

During all these inspections it was to 
be noted that the number of drupels on 
diseased fruit from sprayed plants were 
less numerous than those on diseased 
fruit from unsprayed plants. 

Anthracnose is caused by a small form 
of fungus. 

Distribution of the fungus is accom- 
plished by the spores. 

Anthracnose attacks the Snyder, Kit- 
tatinny and Himalaya Giant blackberries, 
the Lucretia dewberry, Loganberry, Ant- 
werp and Cuthbert red raspberries and 
the Cumberland black raspberry. 

The disease is very injurious to Snyder 
and Kittatinny blackberries, attacking 
the stems, leaves and fruit. 

A microscopic study and inoculation 
experiments show that the same fungus 
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occurs in the stems, leaves 
and fruit. 

The fungus attacks the current year’s 
growth of shoots when they are six 
inches to one foot in height, and later. 
Spots do not occur on the bases of 
these shoots. i 

The disease does not spread on the 
stems and its leaves after the branches 
form, since the canes and its leaves are 
infested, while the laterals and_ their 
leaves are usually free from the disease. 

On the Snyder and Kittatinny black- 
berries the fungus spreads from the 
stems and leaves to the fruit as soon as 
the young fruit forms. 

The disease continues to spread on the 
fruit during the entire season. The fruit 
is damaged more or less severely, depend- 
ing on date of infection and the number 
of drupels on each berry that become 
diseased. 

The fungus probably lives over winter 
in the berry field in the leaves on the 
ground and in the canes. 

To check the ravages of the disease 
destroy the infested leaves and cut out 
badly diseased canes and shoots before 
the leaves fall off, and be sure to burn 
them. In order to kill the spores of the 
fungus on the canes spray with 4-4-50 
bordeaux mixture before leaves appear. 
In order to protect the leaves and young 
canes the plants should receive a second 
application of bordeaux when the leaves 
are well out and by the time the young 
shoots are six inches in height. A third 
application should be made just before 
the blossoms appear. 
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FLUIDS 


Read what Hood River says 


Hood River, Oregon, November 27, 1909. 


This is to certify that I have used Cooper’ 8 
Tree Spray Fluids, V1, for killing San Jose 
scale and found it very effectual. 

G. R. Castner, County Fruit Inspector. 


APTERITE 


THE SOIL FUMIGANT 
DESTROYS INSECTS IN THE 
GROUND 
REDUCES LOSSES SAVES PROFITS 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


Write for 1910 booklet (32 pages) 
Testimony from fruit growers 
everywhere 


Agent: 
C. G. ROBERTS 
247 Ash Street Portland, Oregon 
Sole Manufacturers: 
William Cooper & Nephews 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DO NOT ARRANGE FOR THE 
MARKETING OF YOUR NEXT 
SEASON’S CROP, UNTIL YOU 
LEARN ALL ABOUT THE 


Produce Reporter Company 
AND ITS SYSTEM 


It is not a selling agency, but it equips you to 
do your own business at the minimum expense and 
with the maximum safety. 


No matter even if you should place your crop 
through some marketing agency, you ought to keep 
posted on that agency or that “distributor,” and 
you should know to whom your goods go, and insist 
upon their being placed with or sold to reliable 
traders. That is a duty that you owe yourself. 


It is impossible in the limited space of this 
advertisement to go into your great problem of 
successful marketing, but your investigation of this 
subject will not be complete unless you get the 
printed matter of this organization. It will cost 
you but a moment of your time and two cents post- 
age to ask for it, and it may make or save you 
several hundred dollars next season. 


Produce Reporter Company 


34 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


For Orchard 


Cultivation 


This Harrow Has 
Made Good 


The “ACME” is the only implement you need to follow the 
plow in any kind of ground. It works either irrigated or dry 
farms. The sharp, sloping coulters on the “ACME” cut 
through the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, and do not 
drag it to the surface. The “ACME” is a perfect weed ex- 
terminator and mulcher, and will keep down weed growths in 
all orchards. 


ACME tims, fergie: Set 


is also the best Harrow for general farming, and for fitting 
soil for grains, alfalfa, etc., because the coulters work every 
inch of the soil, cutting through to the under soil, which other 
harrows leave lumpy and full of air spaces, pulverizes and then 
compacts this under soil and leaves the top soil loose. Soil 
harrowed with an “ACME” will attract and conserve all the 


Made entirely 


moisture for the benefit of the growing crops. 
Y% feet wide. 


of steel andiron. In sizes to suit every one—3 to 17 
Each and every part guaranteed. 


Keeps Down Weed Growths—Produces Ideal Surface 


Mulch—No Tree Roots Injured by The Coulters — 
Branches Not Disturbed by Horses. 


Send for our combined catalog and booklet 
—Preparation of The Soil,’’ which will mean 


bigger and better growth for you and more 
profit, when you have read it. 


DUANE H. NASH, Incorporated 
144 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 
GENERAL AGENTS: 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
Portland, Ore., Spokane, Wash. 
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20th Century Grader 


Saves Time, Horses, Labor, Money — Gets the Water on Your Land 


The 20th Century Grader enables you to get the wealth from your land with the least labor and expense. This 
wonderful machine—weight only 600 pounds—with one man and two or four horses, does the same work in half the 
time consumed by big, heavy graders, with two men and four or six horses. 


The 20th Century makes irrigation farming surprisingly easy. You can put it to a score of uses, saving labor, time 
and money. It is the most serviceable, handy and practical machine you can have on your place—saves you the cost 
of several expensive machines that you need, although you use them only once a year. This grader gets the water 
on your land without fail. Farmers have proved it. 


The 20th Century is built of steel, and built right—light draft; every ounce of power goes against the dirt. 


And it works right, too. One man handles it easily. It turns in a ten-foot circle. Blade can be set any angle and 
easily reversed. The 20th Century Grader cuts laterals, shallow drainage ditches and side ditches, levels fields, throws 
up dykes, slashes off sage brush, cleans laterals and throws borders, grades and crowns roads, moves dirt anywhere 
and drops it where you want it. 


It will solve your irrigation problems, cut your work in half, make bigeer profits. With this remarkable money- 
maker your year’s work will bring you a bigger return with less effort and less expenditure for machinery and horses. 


Here is an opportunity to learn about the farmer's most 

useful and modern machine. You ought to know all about-it. 

THE BAKER MANUFACTURING CO. Send today for our free catalogue, containing complete descrip- 
3 3 SEA i tions and fine illustrations from actual photographs of these 

542 Hunter Building, Chicago wonderful little steel graders at work. Read what farmers who 


S r 
Please send me catalogue on 20th Century use them have to say. 


Grader. Mail a postcard or coupon now. Information which will 
help you to make your land pay better will be sent you by 
return mail. 


Begs 5 oes ee ae | The Baker Manufacturing Co. 
STE eaten oc RUM oan Ps seb ula teh I i HUNTER BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ~ 
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VALUE OF ORCHARD HEATING 
ge) ae iesiliony et State) Horticulearal =, Make Your Water-Power Work for You 


HIS is now the third year that I have been It is a simple and easy matter to utilize the water=-power that is going to waste in the flowing streams 
asked to appear on your official program and of water and springs. A two-foot fall is all that is necessary. You can make the falling water sup= 
say something on the subject of “Orchard Heat- ply enough power to raise itself to a level where it will be useful to you. You can irrigate your land— 
ting,’ and I assure you that it is with a keen h h ildi f hen th 
sense of pleasure that I review the progress made you can supply water to your house and other buildings—you can store water for use when the stream 
in this very interesting work during the past | or spring is low. No engine of any kind required. The power of the falling water does all the work 


three years. I say keen pleasure because the with the aid of a 
practical application of orchard heating on com- ! 
mercial lines on an extensive acreage was first e @ oe 

made by the writer against the rigorous conditions ! | | ] S rau 1c a m 
of our climate. Since a fine crop of fruit was 


snatched bodily from the fr ost by the We iter, and HOW IT WORKS-To the right fs illustrated a spring of water; onthe times ina minute. Now let us goa little farther. Every time valve2 falls 


the fact established that it was a practical opera- | lower left hand corner is pictured a cross section view of a PHILLIPS —_andleta the water throuh; the water falls down from ball 4. As it falls 
i r iti r ik -bi HYDRAULIC RAM. The little arrows in the spring indicate that the it causessomo.air to be sucked in from air faucet?. Air can pass but one 
tion, _the pr oposition | has grown like the proverbial water is running intos pipe that is connectad to the Ram. The water — way:througlt this faucet—that is in. When tho water enters chamber 5, it 
rolling snow ball until today orchard heating flows through the pipe downward to the entrance of theram. Noticethe curries the air with it. Tho air immediately goes up into chamber6. Some 
4 < b the illustrati d follow this descripti fully. disa ai th tion of the Ram. It compresses in chamber 6 
4 c numbers on the illustration and follow this description carefully. 4 is ir goes in with every action o m. c Se 
has become a household word in the homes of ball that stops the water from going through until sufficient power is | When ball 4 falls into place. the compressed air 
every fruit grower in every fruit growing section | gxorted. 2isa sort of avalve that raises as the water gainsin momentum. forces tho water from 5 out through 7 and up into 
7 7 S = 1 The water enters the ram and as it cannot go past 4 it gushes throug’ the pipe at the left. e Phillips Hydraulic 
of America as well as in foreign countries. valve 2. The little arrows illustrate the water gushing out. It comes Ram has no springs—nothing to get out of order. 
The marvel is that any proposition should | faster and faster. When it reaches its top speed it carries the valve 2up It never has £0 be oiled. It works constantly day 
4 Y S against a solid piece of metal 8. is shuts the water off at 2. 6 water and night. The greater the fall of waterthe more 
spread like wild fir e and reach every nook and having reached its maximum of speed and being suddenly shutoff power the Ram exerts—the more water it lifts. It 
corner of the world in so short a period of time, by valve2, naturally triesto get out some else place, so itrushesup pumps a large amountof water to a low height 
= . toball dand pushes it out of its socket and flows past to 6. The or a small amount toagreater helght. Perfect 
and its many advantages become so readily under- instant tho water enters chamber 5 valve 2falls down akain because $n action, simple. in 
i i or 4 the pressure is released. The instant valve 2 falls the water goes construction. economica 
stood and appreciated. It is, therefore, a gt Cae through passage 2 and ball 4 falls backintoplace. The waterthat 6nd efficient 
pleasure to the writer to feel that he was the first | went through hes been captured and {t can't got back. It has 
to “touch the button” that set in motion so pon- tekensome)littletimetoryontomeadlthisdescrir- 
. tionoftheoperation. It takes but a very short 
derous a machine, one that means so much to the ; time for it to happen. It happens somo times 70 


fruit and vegetable growers of the world. To 
appreciate what it means to the growers we have 
but to refer to our files, so well filled with letters 
written in many foreign lands as well as letters 
by the thousands from every fruit bearing state 
of the Union, from growers that have heard the 


ru = 7a e e e 
good news of crop insurance and are anxiously (SAS = Phillips Hydraulic Ram Co. 


waiting for the latest news from the front ranks. 2 
Added to these are hundreds of letters from grow- 432 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON 


ers who have actually met the enemy in their 
orchards and groves, and in writing express to me 


The Ring of Your Telephone 


Today is a part of your life. 
You answer as you do the 
knock on your door. 

It lifts the latchkey of your 
neighbor, though he be miles 
away by the highway. 

It aids you in fire and acci- 
dent—saves time and money. 

But it must be a reliable, 
efficient telephone. 

Get the best telephone made 
—it’s good economy — experi- 
ence proves it. 

Kellogg telephones and sys- 
tems are known as _ standard 
apparatus everywhere. 

Our representative, Mr. 
Morseman’s address is in care 
Moxum Hotel, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Write to him for information 
and prices. Farm telephone 
bulletins mailed on request. wD 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND 


SUPPLY CO. The dependability of Malthoid Roofing has been proven by IT’S FREE 
Chicago : special tests covering a period of many years. Perri ae 
Manufacturers of Standard Telephone Equipment 2 Sonal i 5 and valuable 
Malthoid will last as long as the building it covers. It is book on 


Inventor of Nesbar Nozzles constructed first fruit inexpensive, easy to lay, and your roof troubles are over when Cheerful 
sprayer for most prominent agricultural experiment oD ; H 
station in United States; 28 years’ practical experi- Malthoid is laid. omes “ 
ence advances Mesbars as leaders; spraying more this Boone 1s 
trees and vines because you keep on spraying, not : 2 
cleaning; envelops verde Pernice with re Made by THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY with pictures 
of unequaled density; superior to flat or circle of i of the most 
coarse spray, which splash and drip. Nesbars throw San Francisco and Everywhere beautiful 
ceca, larger; instantly cleaned; all metal; punealoven 
penn or angle; We. Largest exclusive nozzle Stewart Hardware & Furniture Co., Agents, Hood River, Oregon _— California 
NOZZLE CO., Dept. O, Elmira, New York. 


For information as to size of Ram you 
require, and price, write a letter explain- 
ing how much water fall you have, and other information, to 


THE BEST EVER—AND ONLY $1.00 A YEAR 


If you are interested in Irrigation, Drainage, Conservation, Farm and Land Development, 
or Orchard Culture, you can’t afford to be without the 


National Land and Irrigation Journal 


The leading magazine of its kind in the world. Handsome four-colored fruit or land picture (just the 
thing to frame) on the front cover every month. It is also a Bonanza For Advertisers because it goes 
to every state in the Union and into nine foreign countries. Send $1.00 today to the NATIONAL 
LAND AND IRRIGATION JOURNAL, 126 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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their genuine delight because of the successes they 
have met, all knowing that at last they have 
broken the shackles that have bound them for 
years, and from the sad experiences of losses of 
their year’s expectancy by the frost. From my 
experiences of three years ago to the present time 
orchard heating has grown to the proportions of 
national and international interest, and the busi- 
ness of supplying the necessary equipments for 
this work has assumed amazing proportions, and 
by next spring there will be installed in the 
orchards and vegetable tracts of America alone 
several million heaters. In the orange groves, the 
pineapple tracts and the vegetable gardens of 
Florida are now close to a half million little 
stoves, ready to belch forth their tiny fires in 
defense of the crop at the call of the grower. In 
every state, extending from Florida northward to 
Maine, the growers are bestirring themselves and 
preparing to equip their orchards with heaters. 
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Likewise the Central and Western states that 
suffered so severely from the frosts last spring 
are now teeming with interest, and scores of car- 
loads of orchard heaters are even now being 
bought, while westward as far as the Sunset State 
and northward to Washington orchard heaters is 
the topic of conversation, and hundreds of thou- 
sands are being purchased by the growers. Even 
in sections of the country that have always been 
considered practically free from frost because of 
favorable topographical conditions the heater is 
winning its way, as there is no section, upon 
critical examination, but that has lost more or less 
fruit by the ravages of the frost, and the anxious 
fear of the decline in the prices of realty that 
would occur if the fact became known to the 
world that they used orchard heaters has assumed 
a new phase. The purchasers of fruit tracts are 
now looking for the sections of the country where 
all orchard operations have been reduced to the 
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best science, and orchard heating is now the most 
important item in orchard work. The most famous 
fruit valleys of the country, including the Grand 
Valley of Colorado and the valleys of the North- 
west, are the sections farthest advanced in the 
science of orchard heating, and it is a question of 
but a very short time when every section that 
strives to keep up with the rapid march of prog- 
ress will necessarily have to adopt orchard heaters. 
It is silly to deny that insurance of any descrip- 
tion is a good thing, and certainly any grower 
who has felt the keen loss of his valuable crop 
of fruit cannot but recognize in the orchard heater 
a friend that has come to him in the time of need, 
and I venture the assertion that after a grower 
has lost his crop two or three years in succession 
his one hope is for a crop of fruit, and his con- 
cern is but little about the value of his land. As 
with all new enterprises, there is a crop of skeptics 
who say there is nothing in this operation, and 
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throw or visa versa. This harrow is built espec- 
ially to meet the conditions in the Northwest. 


\ You'll like the work of this harrow. 
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» on the farm today. The advantages of 
thorough discing are just beginning to be 
understood. 
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Whether you buy a disc harrow or not this year, 
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of the DEERE line of harrows and the MODEL 
B. in particular. 
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If you have ten or more acres of hay you 
will be interested in the New Deere Hay 
Loader. 


~~ The Loader that lasts a lifetime; that has 
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The New Deere couples automatically and unhitches 
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RIFE RAM 


PUMPS WATER AUTOMATICALLY DAY OR NIGHT 


The first cost is low, there’s no 


operating expense. Raise water 
30 feet for every foot of fall. 
Fully Guaranteed. 

If there is a stream, spring or 
pond within a mile, write for 
Free Plans, Free Book and 
Free Trial Offer. 


RIFE ENCINE Co. 
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this extends even into the departments of our 
oficial government at times. So far as orchard 
heating is concerned there is no man who has 
ever investigated the subject with the honest pur- 
pose of learning the facts in the case but who 
becomes an enthusiast on the subject. During the 
spring of 1910 there were approximately one mil- 
lion heaters in the hands of the growers in many 
sections of the country, and the testimony of thou- 
sands of growers who used the heaters with satis- 
faction cannot well be disputed by any individual. 
We know of scores of crops that were saved from 
ruinous frosts or freezes that have netted the 
growers all the way from six dollars to twelve dol- 
lars per heater that cost from twenty-five to thirty 
cents per heater for fuel and labor for the season’s 
operations. I say that, with testimonials and afh- 
davits from a multitude of growers confirming 
these figures, that no person with reasonably good 
sense can say there is nothing in it. It is a sub- 
ject that should be investigated thoroughly by our 
government officials at Washington and a _ vast 
amount of publicity given all the facts, so that 
every grower may, as quickly as possible, become 
acquainted with this very simple operation. As 
fruit growers and users of orchard heaters we 
are learning new things about this work every 
year, and this applies to a better knowledge of 
temperature conditions as well as equipment. Like 
all new things, we have to acquire our knowledge 
largely by experience, by observing very closely 
every item that enters into and affects the suc- 
cessful manipulation of the equipment and its best 
adaptability to the work intended. We are learn- 
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ing much about the natural climatic conditions 
that may be expected to follow a certain condition 
that actually exists, also what may be expected 
of the dreaded condition when it arrives. We are 
learning how best to meet this condition by the 
bettering of the equipment and the elimination, so 
far as possible, of extremely crude features that 
call for laborious work, all of which make for 
better protection because of better preparation and 
the consequent reduction of cost of operation. 
All are agreed that a sufficient amount of fuel 
must be consumed to generate a sufficient amount 
of heat energy to secure the desired results, and 
this, of course, is true of any system employed. 
If the temperature shows 10 degrees of frost it 
is a fact that 10 degrees of frost must be over- 
come, and also a fact that a sufficient amount of 
fuel must be consumed to produce sufficient heat 


energy, which, combined with other natural con- 
ditions, will overcome 10 degrees of frost. We 
also know that when the thermometer shows 10 


degrees of frost in the air that this is the moment 
that the fires must give sufficient heat energy to 
overcome the 10 degrees of frost, not two or three 
hours prior to this critical period, nor two or 
three hours after the critical period has passed, 
nor for two or three hours only should this critical 
period last for four or five hours, but the tem- 
perature condition must be faithfully met at the 
exact time and the artificial temperature main- 
tained constant so long as the frost condition is 
in evidence, graduating the fire energy with the 
increasing or “declining of the frost intensity. A 
large number of different devices and systems 
have been tried out thoroughly in this valley, all 
of which have served the purpose of giving us the 
knowledge of what the conditions are that we 
have to meet and a better idea of what methods 
and equipments are best adapted to the work. 
The process of elimination has relegated a large 
percentage of this equipment, and better devices 
and equipments are being employed. The greatest 
thought and concern is for the equipment, regard- 
less of cost, that affords the best protection to 
the crop, and, secondly, the elimination of as 
much of the back-breaking and laborious work 
during the night hours, and, third, the reduction 
of the cost to as low a figure as possible, so long 
as it does not in any manner affect the ultimate 
result. desired—the absolute protection of the 
crop. There are some individuals who feel they 
must exert some effort toward saving their crops, 
but in a half-hearted manner figure what is the 
cheapest possible system they can secure, acting 
on the propostion that if they must smudge they 
will do it just as cheap as they can and trust to 
luck for results. Altogether too much of this 
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kind of smudging has been done in the valley and 
elsewhere, with the result that when the extreme 
weather condition arose they lost their crop, either 
partially or wholly, and some say they now under- 
stand where they made their mistake, and are 
either buying better equipment—the best their 
money can buy—or are opposed to orchard heat- 
ing in general because they tried it and failed. 
I would much rather double my equipment, regard- 
less of cost, and save a full crop than to skimp 
the equipment and lose half the crop, or, possibly, 
all of it. ‘he best signs of the times is the fact 
that a large number of the best growers in this 
valley, those that use their brains, are taking just 
this view of the subject, and are adding extra 
equipment and using extra precaution in prepara- 
tion. This is wise, as in the event no fire is used 
the expense will be slight and in the event an 
emergency arises they are better prepared to meet 
it, and the grower will thank himself for his fore- 
thought. When he walks into his orchard in the 
summer months and looks at the well filled trees 
he will forget all about the little extra expense 
he put on his equipment. 

I appreciate the difficulties the growers are labor- 
ing under in selecting an equipment. The market 
is today flooded with orchard heating devices, and 
all kinds of claims are advanced by each maker, 
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some of which are too ridiculous to notice. I 
will suggest to the grower that the one thing 
to keep in mind is the fact that the whole opera- 
tion is for the purpose of temperature raising, 
and this means that at times you will have but 
two or three degrees of frost to overcome, or any 
intermediate degree up to possibly fifteen degrees, 
and what you must have, and what will prove 
the best protection, will be a system that meets all 
the varying conditions that you will experience. 
A crop of fruit is what you want, and the device 
that will best guarantee this crop against every 
possible weather condition will prove the cheapest. 
All things are dear or cheap by comparison, and 
the device that you know, from the experiences of 
other growers, has proven the best protection and 
that saved the largest percentage of crops is by 
far the cheapest. The question of liberating the 
proper amount of heat is a serious one. It costs 
money to supply the fuel, therefore it should not 
be wasted any more than can be avoided. A 
device that first of all gives absolute protection to 
the crop should be selected, and the next thought 
the device best adapted to generate the fire neces- 
sary to meet the varying weather conditions. Fuel 
is only part of the expense. Labor costs money, 
and it is also possible that with any system that 
requires a large amount of labor to handle that 
the necessary number of men may not be secured 
when needed, and the grower would be as bad off 
as though he had no heaters. To reduce the labor 
cost to the lowest possible figure a device must 
be selected that eliminates as far as possible all 
night work and one that is easily re-charged the 
next day after using. This means large fuel 
capacity as well as simplicity of construction. 
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Of great importance to the growers also is the 
materials used in the device. A grower does not 
expect to have to replace his equipment of heaters 
every two or three years. If so, it will prove 
to be an expensive proposition for him. Select a 
device that represents the best possible mechanical 
constructicn as well as of heavy materials. This 
means the elimination of any features that will 
cause the device to quickly deteriorate or give 
out on account of any weak point. It should be 
made of iron or steel of sufficient weight or thick- 
ness that it. will not so easily rust or become 
affected by the intense heat of the oil fire. Every 
one of these items is of importance, and if care- 
fully considered by the grower will help him out 
of some troubles, and will result in his securing 
the best possible device for his use. It is also 
important that the equipment should be well cared 
for at all times, for if abused its life will be 
shortened. The heaters should be well housed in 
the summer after the oil has been emptied, and 
they should be put away well saturated, then no 
rust or deterioration of any kind will result. 

I will further suggest that any grower might 
well follow closely the work of those who have 
been actively engaged in this work and have been 
successful in heating orchards, as it will be of 
great assistance to him, and, remember, that 
orchard heating is made up largely of important 
details, any one of which, if overlooked, would 
result in loss, and no one feature controls it. As 
an example, you might work on the theory that all 
that is required is the liberating of a vast amount 
of heat. At first thought this is correct, but of 
just as great importance is the control of this 
heat, so that you can secure the greatest amount 
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NEW POWER SPRAYER 


ESPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED TO MEET THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE FRUIT GROWERS OF THE NORTHWEST 


After talking with a number of the fruit 
growers, we have embodied in this Spray 
Outfit the suggestions which they gave. 

The first machines on the market were too 
heavy (weighing not less than 2,000 pounds). 
This machine weighs only 1,300 pounds, which 
is a feature to be considered on hillsides and 
soft ground. 

The machine is built low enough to clear the 
branches of the trees, being 4 feet 3 inches 
from the ground. The tank and cover for the 
engine are so constructed as to serve as a 
platform for the operator to stand on while 
spraying down into the calyx. Again it differs 
from the first machines in that it is very short, 
being but 4 feet 8 inches wheel base, making 
it possible to turn short. 

This Spray Outfit, with the Fairbanks-Morse 
one-horsepower engine, direct connected to a 
special pump designed to give 200 pounds 
pressure continuously through two hose con- 
nections and nozzles from a tank of 150 gal- 
lons capacity, appeals to the fruit growers 
because it embodies every feature they regard 
as important. 

We invite you to investigate this entirely 
new Spray Outfit. Write for catalog. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON SEATTLE, WASHINGTON SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


of this heat when it is needed greatest. It might The furnace gave out enough heat during the the work half-heartedly and overlook important 


result, by following out the theory you would 
work on, that you would liberate the largest 
amount of heat at an early period of the frost, 
when you needed the very smallest amount of 
heat, and when the time came that you needed 
the largest amount, and the very best heat, you 
would be reduced to the smallest amount, and as 
a result lose your crop, because, while you burned 
enough oil during the period to save your crop 
you did not burn it at the right time in its 
greatest quantity, and, therefore, might just as 
well not have burned any. It would be like having 
a fire in your furnace so great that the tempera- 
ture in your house would be 100 early in the 
evening, when but a small amount of fire was 
required, and later in the night, when it is zero, 
you find the furnace has burned out all its fuel 
and nothing but a small fire can be secured, and 
as a result your water pipes freeze. Such an 
arrangement would not be tolerated tor a minute. 


entire burning period to have comfortably heated 
your home, but you did not control this heat, 
and right here lies the keynote of successful 
orchard heating. The controlled heat is the all 
important feature. First, plenty of heat, and, sec- 
ondly, the control of this heat; and soon no 
equipment will oe tolerated in the orchard that 
does not scientifically meet the requirements. 
trust my words will not be misunderstood, as I 
have endeavored to bring out the practical points 
in this important work, and [I believe that any 
grower who has actually heated an orchard against 
frost conditions will agree with me on every point. 
The operations throughout the country are going 
to be on a very liberal basis this spring, and the 
results of the work will be watched with great 
interest. It is not to be presumed that every 
user will be successful at first, as so many will 
not take the pains to thoroughly understand what 
will be required of them, and others will enter into 
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details, and the results will be far from satisfac- 
tory. Others will enter into the work with a 
determination to win and with an anxious desire 
to save the crop, and will do the right thing at 
the right time. These are the men who will write 
us letters next spring telling us of the great suc- 
cess they had in operating our heaters, and their 
names will appear in our book of testimonials. 


LLY's 


SPRAY 
BOOK 


This is the book every fruit 


grower and farmer needs. It is 


complete in every detail includ- 
ing an absolutely scientific Spray 
Calendar with diseases and in- 
sects illustrated and described. 


HAND AND POWER 
Spray Machinery 


Tested sprays and in- 
secticides are all in- 
eluded together with 
prices, illustrations 
and full descriptions. 
Lilly’s Spray Book is a 
practical guide. Send 
for it—free to those ask- 
ing. Chas. H .Lilly Co., 
Seattle. 
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High Pressure B pas | CO Spray Hose 


This wonderful high grade Spray Hose is in no respect similar to 
other brands, except that it looks like 


(Good Hose 


Especially compounded to withstand Distillate Solutions, Bordeaux Mixture (Blue Stone) and other 
sprays usually so destructive to the ordinary hose. A special heavy duck fabric employed, each ply 
of which has ten times the strength of ordinary sheeting so generally used by other manufacturers. 


2 ply guaranteed 400 pounds pressure . . 20€ foot 
3 ply guaranteed 500 pounds pressure . . 25¢ foot 


From your dealer or direct from factory. Write us for samples; we will also send you valuable 
information which will prevent the unscrupulous concern from imposing upon you. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


FACTORIES: JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branches: 512-514 Mission Street, San Francisco, California, and 930 South Main Street, Los Angeles, California 


“From Office to Orchard” 


a ee is the title of a unique booklet, in the 
shape of an apple, containing the true story 
of a man of family who “broke loose” from the | 
city and “made good” in a Northwestern orchard. 
It is profusely illustrated and will strike a respon- 
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self. A request on a postal card will bring the 

booklet unattended by any obligation, except 
that of thinking it over. 
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7 ASTE IN FARMING METHODS.—Although 
China is probably the richest agricultural 
| region on the globe, and is capable of producing 
millions of dollars’ worth of crops in excess of its 
| needs, it is a sad fact that, through wasteful 
| methods and lack of improved implements, the 
yield of crops is totally inadequate to supply the 
demand, and the majority of Chinamen living in 
the heart of the finest farming region on earth are 
forced to subsist almost entirely on a diet of rice. 
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The same lack of progress is also to be found 
in many other countries with splendid natural 
advantages for agriculture. For instance, in many 
parts of Spain and Portugal, as well as in fertile 
India, the farmers still adhere to the most primi- 
tive implements, and may be seen working in the 
fields with a crooked stick for a plough. 

While America produces crops far in excess of 
any other country in the world, this prosperity is 
not due so much to natural advantages as to pro- 
gressive methods and the adoption of improved 
time and labor-saving implements. In fact many 
of the most fertile and productive portions of our 
farm land were wrested from the barren desert 
by means of irrigation. 

This principle, which is true as to nations, is 
equally true with the individual, and the farmer 
who adopts modern time and labor-saving imple- 
ments in his field and garden will save money and 
produce larger and better crops. 

No tools have done more to enrich the farmer 
and increase his crops than the well-known Planet 
Jr. farm and garden tools. Their excellence is 
recognized by farmers everywhere. 

These tools were invented by Samuel L. Allen, 
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remain long unknown, and he was soon construct- 
ing similar implements for his neighbors. From 
this beginning has grown the large and complete 
plant of S. L. Allen & Company in Philadelphia, 
from which enormous quantities of farm imple- 
ments are now shipped to all parts of the world. 

Samuel L. Allen did not stop with the perfection 
of a few implements, but has extended his abilities 
to every branch of farming and gardening. Planet 
Jr. tools include seed drills and wheel hoes for 
garden, one and two-horse cultivators, potato dig- 
gers and orchard and beet tools that are adapted 
for all farming and gardening purposes. 

Any farmer who is interested in getting the 
best results will find a copy of the Planet ite 
catalogue filled with valuable suggestions and help- 
ful information. It can be had upon request.— 
Contributed. 

© © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I enclose $1 for one year’s subscription to 
“Better Fruit.” I do not want to miss an issue. 
I believe that “Better Fruit’ is of so much benefit 


a practical farmer, whose original ideas led him 


to construct improved implements for use on his and value to every fruit grower that none should 
be without it. Yours very truly, M. J. Mohitz, 
Sebastopol, California. 


maney 
PA ed 
“A Farmer Can 


own farm. The ingenuity of these inventions, 
and their practical efficiency, were too good to 


HIS valuable book has eighteen articles on live 
oe farm topics, written by the highest authorities. 
Get the book and a full description of John 

Deere Plows and Cultivators. They are the imple- 
ments of quality, made for farmers who want the 
best. We will send the book and catalogue of John 
Deere goods if you write for 


Package No. 46 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


Planet Jr. 


No 41 Orchard and Universal 


Cultivator 


Adapted especially for the work of orchardists and vineyardists. 
Does quicker and more thorough work than any other implement 
made for fruit-growers’ use. Planet Jrs were invented by a practical 
farmer who felt the need of just such implements. They are backed by 
over 35 years’ manufacturing experience, and are used by thousands of 


orchardists throughout California and other fruit-growing districts 
They furrow, hoe, and cultivate to any required JES depth, and are made in 
sizes which work up to 7 ft. 9 in. wide. They are equipped with\ 
side-hitch and fruit and tree shield. : iy Z 
Can be changed to a disc-cultivator. 
High-carbonsteel frame, steel tongue, 
low wheels enclosed by the frame. 
Strong, substantial, easily handled. 
We carry stock in San Francisco. 
Agencies in all principal Pacific Coast cities. Write 
for name of nearest agent, also illustrated 56-page 


catalogue of all 1911 Planet Jr implements. Free 
and postpaid. 


S L Alien & Co Box1106U 
Philadelphia Pa 


Let Me Help You 
Make More Money 
Out of Your Fruits 
and Vegetables 


Don’t let your surplus fruits, 
etc., go to waste. Can them, the same as alarge 
canning factory. Small investment, big profits. 
Easy to build up a profitable business of your 
own, on the farm. 


A Stahl Canner Will Do It 


Made in all sizes. Prices $4.20 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Over 100,000 in use. I furnish everything needed 
to make a complete canning factory on the farm. 
My great Canners Book describes Canners, and tells 
how to market canned goods. It’s free for the ask- 
ing. Write to-day—NOW. 


F.S.STAHL, Box 304-M Quincy, Ill. 


Sell One Horse 


ind for the selling price buy a wagon that will pull one horse lighter. 
That is if you are now using three farm horses you can get along with 
wo; if you are using four, three will do your work witha 


The Roller Bearing. 


Davenport Roller -Bearing Steel Wagon titer: 


Lighter Draft 


Think of what that means to you. More trips, easier trips, fewer horses, 
or larger loads, with the same horses and help. Anyway you figure 
it, it is a money-saving and a money-making proposition for you. 


In the Davenport you have a wagon guaranteed for 5000 pounds capacity, with gears 
of solid steel, rolled into the strongest forms known and trussed like the modern steel 
bridge. The wheels are steel with strong, round spokes forged solidly into the hubs and 
hot riveted into the tires. There is nothing to dry out, rot, shrink or work loose. Wo tires 
to reset, no breakdowns, n0 repairs. Oil without removing the wheels. Let us tell you all the 
facts. You should know what these advantages really mean to you. Then you won t be 
content till you own a Davenport. It will give you more than twice the service of the 
best wooden wagon made. And it costs about the same Now write for Package No.22. 


Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 
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Read This Strong Array of Expert Testimony 
Regarding Our Latest Spraying Material 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


From O. E. BREMNER re . 
Secretary of California State Commission of Horti- 
culture: 


I am convinced in my own mind that ‘“‘Black Leaf 40” will prove a 
great success on young lecaniums and other soft-bodied scale insects, 
also white fly larve (A. citri), when used in combination with a small 
amount of oil emulsion or soap. : 

I have seen its efficiency thoroughly tested on thrips, and have used 
the same combination, ‘Black Leaf 40” and 2 per cent oil emulsion, on 
red spider with remarkable success. ~ 

I have also used “Black Leaf 40” in combination with arsenate of 
lead for calyx spraying of apples, and not only prevented the attack 
of codling moth, but completely controlled the curl leaf aphis, which 
has been such a destructive pest for the past few years. 


From W. H. VOLCK ; 
Entomologist for Monterey and Santa Cruz Counties, 
California: 


I have conducted a considerable number of experiments with “Black 
Leaf 40,’ mainly to determine its efficiency in the control of aphids, 
including the green aphis and the woolly aphis of the apple. All of 
these tests have proved the material to be highly satisfactory for the 
purpose mentioned. 

I consider your ‘‘Black Leaf 40” better for general use than your 
“Black Leaf’? Extract, since the amount of organic matter other than 
nicotine is reduced to minimum. “Black Leaf 40’’ can be used without 
leaving any stains or marks on the fruit, which is strongly to its 
advantage. 

I find that one part of “Black Leaf 40” to 2,000 parts of water 
containing cresol soap is very effective in controlling all kinds of 
plant lice. 

I shall recommend its use in preference to any other form of 
extracted or concentrated nicotine. 


From FRED L. YEAW 
California Agricultural Experiment Station: 


I used your “‘Black Leaf 40” against soft-bodied insects, using the 
formula published upon your wrappers; the results were all that could 
be desired, the spray acting very quickly. 

The “Black Leaf 40” would seem to be a very desirable kind of 
tobacco spray to use, because of its known strength and non-volatile 
qualities. 


From ELMORE CHASE 

Deputy Horticultural Commissioner, Fair Oaks, Cali- 

fornia: 

We have used “Black Leaf 40” straight on a small block of olive 
trees for the black scale (Scaisseta Oleae), and after two weeks we 
found every scale dead on the leaves which did not escape the spray. 
For aphis it is a complete remedy. We are using a little from one 
package with distillate emulsion for the scale of the olive. 


From PROFESSOR H. J. QUAYLE 
Entomologist California Agricultural Experiment 
Station: 

We have tried the “Black Leaf 40” on plants of various kinds for 
aphis, and find it entirely satisfactory for killing these insects. 
From PROFESSOR C. P. GILLETTE 

Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station: 

I have found a thorough application of “Black Leaf 40” in the 
proportion of 1 to 1,000 to either green apple aphis or the woolly 
apple aphis will kill 100 per cent of those actually treated. 

From GEORGE P. WELDON 
Field Entomologist Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station: 

Have experimented with “Black Leaf 40’’ for the past two Seasons, 
and am satisfied that it is just as effective in killing the various species 
of plant lice as “‘Black Leaf’? Extract, which has for a number of years 
been our standard remedy in Colorado for these insects. 

From PROFESSOR W. S. THORNBER 

Washington Agricultural Experiment Station: 

We are trying ‘Black Leaf 40” in various ways in our experimental 
work, and have found it very satisfactory so far. 

From DR. JOHN B. SMITH 
Entomologist New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station: 

“Black Leaf 40’? (Sulphate of Nicotine) proved satisfactorily effec- 
tive on green plum aphis at the rate of one ounce to eight gallons of 
water (a dilution of 1 to 1,024). 

From H. B. FULLERTON 
Director Agricultural Development, Medford, Long 
Island: 


Your “Black Leaf 40” has proven very valuable to us this year. 
We have used it in combating aphis, which this season have developed 
in unusual numbers and representing a very great number of varieties. 


From A. W. MORRILL 


Arizona Horticultural Commission: 
It is my impression so far that for general purposes the strengths 
that you recommend for “Black Leaf 40” are about correct. 


From GEORGE A. LAMIMAN 
Horticultural Commissioner, Anderson, California: 
“Black Leaf 40’’ seems to be a good remedy for the vine hopper on 
grapes. It did good work on aphis, also on thrips in general. 
From PROFESSOR C. E. SANBORN 
Entomologist Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station: 


I am very greatly pleased with our experiments in which we used 
your products. 


Some Details About “BLACK LEAF 40” 


“Black Leaf 40” is a concentrated solution containing 40 per cent nicotine by weight, in the form of nicotine 


sulphate. 


_ “Black Leaf 40” is nearly fourteen times stronger than our “Black Leaf” Tobacco Extract. This means a big 
saving in handling—particularly over rough roads—one 1014-pound tin producing 1,000 gallons of effective spraying 


material against green aphis, etc. 


Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. 
Like our “Black Leaf” Extract, “Black Leaf 40” may be applied when the trees are in full bloom and foliage with- 


out damage to either. 


Also, “Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water—no clogging of nozzles. 


MAIL US THIS COUPON 


Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky: 


Please send me address of your agent nearest 
my station. 


PRICES 


1014-lb. can, $12.50; makes 1,000 gallons, containing “%o9 of 
1 per cent Nicotire.” 

214-lb. can, $3.25; makes 240 gallons, containing “%o0 of 1 
per cent Nicotine.” 

YZ-lb. can, 85c; makes 47 gallons, containing “%o9 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine.” 

These prices prevail at all Agencies in railroad towns through- 


out the U.S. Write us for the name of our agent nearest you, 
using the attached coupon. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Four Year Old Cherry Trees, Not Irrigated 


We Know and the only way tor You to Know is tor us or some- 
one else to tell you t4at we grow a greater variety of fruit, and 
of better quality, at 


The Dalles, Oregon 


than any other place in the Great Northwest, and bear in mind that none of 
our fruit is irrigated. This is an indication of its superiority, both as to flavor 
and keeping quality. If you want to raise fruit, you must, in order to succeed, 
raise the best—this you can do by locating here. The above cut shows a 
portion of a beautiful 83-acre tract which we have for sale, all in orchard and 
highly improved, adjoining corporate limits of The Dalles, a city of 7,000 
people and rapidly growing. This place is splendidly situated for subdividing. 


Write Us for Particulars 


Fee eben Phe DALLES, OREGON 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 


N a recent interview Mr. F. N. Cummings, man- 

ager of the Rogue River Valley Canal Com- 
pany, said: ‘‘Roguelands Inc. has sold more than 
$100,000 worth of irrigated orchard tracts since 
the beginning of the new year. It is true that 
some of these sales were taken up during Decem- 
ber, but every one of them has been closed since 
January 1. We have interested some of the lead- 
ing bankers and business men of Spokane, and we 
believe that we will sell a number of other tracts 
to Washington people who are now in corre- 
spondence with our company. We have actually 
closed twenty ten-acre contracts in Spokane at an 
average price of $550 per acre, or a total of 
$112,000. The company will plant the area 
between the Boulevard, the Agate road and the 
Pacific & Eastern Railroad, directly northwest of 
the Niles cottage, to a standard variety of pears. 
We have been advised by high authority that this 
part of our land is especially adapted to pears, 
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experts for a period of five years, at which time 
they will be turned over to the purchaser. 

“Here is a list of some of the Spokane pur- 
chasers who have invested in our irrigated orchard 
tracts: Charles E. McBroom, cashier Exchange 
National Bank of Spokane, ten acres, $5,500; 
W. J. C. Wakefield (Wakefield & Witherspoon, 
attorneys), ten acres, $5,500; F. J. Finucane 
(Holly-Mason Hardware Co.), ten acres, $5,500; 
A. Kellett, ten acres, $5,733; A. E. Griffin, ten 
acres, $5,733; D. W. Twohy (president Old 
National Bank of Spokane), ten acres, $5,500; 
Fred Wilson, ten acres, $5,500; George Cunning- 
ham, ten acres, $5,500; R. T. Olsen, ten acres, 
$5,800; E. F. Burns, ten acres, $5,800; Jolm B. 
Jordan, ten acres, $5,500; D. A. Rankin, ten acres, 
$5,500; E. M. Brown, Vancouver, B. C., ten acres, 
$5,500; E. F. White, ten acres, $5,700; J. A. 
McAlpine, ten acres, $5,700. 

“We are expecting a number of visitors during 


March 
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ested in intensive farming, and in such cases we 
show them what can be done by raising straw- 
berries and cantaloupes between the rows of trees. 
Last year’s experience was so satisfactory that a 
number of our tracts will be planted to cantaloupes 
this spring, and it has already been shown that 
in the future strawberries will be one of our most 
important products. Medford Rocky Fords and 
Medford strawberries are destined to rival our 
apples and pears, and these products will prove to 
be the stepping stone for the man who wishes to 
develop an orchard property, for they will bridge 
him over the time when his orchard is developing, 
and provide him with a splendid income while 
he is waiting for the income from his orchard.” 

Roguelands Inc. is largely a Spokane company, 
and two of its principal owners are Spokane busi- 
ness men. R. K. Neill and P. Welch are directors 
of the company, and both are men of large affairs 
and have large business interests. 


February, and have received dozens of letters R. K. Neill is the proprietor of the Grote- 
from Eastern people who tell us they have decided Rankin Company of Spokane, which company 
to locate in the Rogue River Valley. We have operates the largest furniture store in Spokane as 
many letters from young farmers who are inter- well as Seattle. He is the president of the Neill 


and we have every reason to believe that we will 
be able to equal or excél any commercial pear 
orchard in the valley. These tracts will be cared 
for and be under the personal supervision of our 


75 Years of Quality Production 
of 


Iron Age Farm and Garden Implements 


Stephen Bateman started the Iron Age business in 1836. He was a farmer himself and knew the farmer’s needs. 
He knew that the progressive farmer always wants the best. He also knew that highest quality in farm and garden 
implements is always the cheapest in the long run. So he built up the Iron Age business along strictly quality lines. 
The Iron Age line stands today at the head of the list. This line has always served the farmer well and made a 
friend of him. Four of the Iron Age line of implements are briefly described below. This line is sold by over 200 | 
agents in the Northwest. The complete catalog, full of illustrations, will be sent postpaid, free of charge, upon 
the receipt of your name and address. Ask for Catalog No T | 


NO. 6 HORSE HOE AND CULTIVATOR 


Strong, light and compact. A high steel 
frame that makes the tool run steady and clear of 
trash. Several adjustments to side hoes, both sidewise 
and at different angles. Can be reversed for hoeing and 
changed from side to side with points forward for cov- 
ering. Asa cultivator expands from 14 to 30 inches. 
Made for all sorts of hoeing and all sorts of cultivating—admits ef 
many adjustments to meet different conditions of different vicinities. 
Hoe standards solid steel. This implement deserves the most careful 
consideration of all farmers. Described in detail in catalog. 


9 TOOLS IN 1 — NO. 6 COMBINED DOUBLE AND 
SINGLE WHEEL HOE, HILL AND DRILL SEEDER 


One of the most wonderful machines ever devised — saves time, 
labor and meney. Is simple, strong and convenient. Runs single 
or double wheel for hoeing, raking, cultivating, plowing, hill 
: and drill seeding, etc. Sows the greatest 
range of variety of seeds. Distributes small 
packets with same uniformity as large quan- 
tities. Seeds in sight as they pass into fur- 
rows. ‘Tool changes instantly from drill to 
nill or reverse. Drops seeds 4 to 24 inches 
apart. Adjustments simple and quickly made. 
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Ne. 82 Pivot WHEEL RIDING CULTIVATOR 


You must cultivate your soil frequently if you expect to 
get the most out of it. You must have a strong machine and 
ene that is easily operated. [t must be convenient of adjust- 
ment so as to insure perfectly level cultivation under al] con- 
tions. 1t must be so adjustable so as to cultivate deep or 
shallow as needed. It must doa variety of work, It must 
galt the potato farmer, the general farmer and the truck gar- 
dener. It must be easily set for use in a wide variety of 
@reps 80 must have a wide range of adjustments. It must be 
aealty guided so thata man or boy can run it either on hills 
ef level ground. This Iron Age Front Wheel Riding Culti- 
vator is all of this and more too, The catalog will prove in- 
teresting. 1t describes this cultivator in detail. 


POTATO PLANTER—Thte king of potato planters. 
A 100% efficiency implement. No waste land, material 
or labor. Feeds and drops seeds without injury and in the 
proper place—every time. Plants and fertilizes 
at the same time. Yet no fertilizer touches 
the seed. Iron Age Potato Planter takes many 
attachments to meet extreme conditions and 
do special work—such as corn, bean and pea 
planting, side dressing and ridging. This ma- 
chine is a money-saver. The catalog tells a lot 
more than we have room for in this space. 


We can give names of some of the most successful farmers in the Northwest who use Iron Age tools 


R. M. WADE & CO. 


PORTLAND 33 3 OREGON 


OLD ESTABLISHED 
(46 YEARS IN BUSINESS) 


UP-TO-DATE 
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Double your crop yield. 
Double your income. 


Nephi 
Land 
laster 


Famous throughout the West. The 
dependable brand that has brought 


results to the scientific and indus- 
trious agriculturists of Oregon and 
the Northwest for more than twenty 
years. Highest chemical and most 
desirable physical qualities of any 
land plaster on the market. 


CAUTION 


Insist on NEPHI. Do not risk 
an experiment. 


Sold by the most prosperous 
dealers in every community. 


NEPHI PLASTER & 
MFG. CO. 


Main Office: Boston Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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Development Company, which is a large mining 
corporation, operating placer mines in Mexico. 
Mr. Neill is also interested in a number of other 
enterprises, and is one of the best known mining 
engineers of the Pacific Coast. 

Patrick Welch has large Spokane interests, being 
one of the largest railroad contractors of the 
Northwest and operating severaf railroad construc- 
tion companies. He is one of the largest con- 
tractors for the Canadian Trunk, and is now build- 
ing a large amount of railroad construction for the 
Hill system. He is a director of the Old National 
Bank of Spokane and is prominent in other Wash- 
ington financial institutions. 


oo © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I am interested in fruit growing and take three 
fruit papers, but “Better Fruit’? beats them all. 
I would not be without it if it cost $3 per year. 
Yours truly, Willard L. Fulkerson, Interlaken, 


New York. 
o¢ © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

The four copies to hand, and in reply to your 
letter will say, you speak of making it better. 
I don’t see how you can do it. It is a wonderful 
paper now.. Yours, F. W. Steubine, Auzora, 


Missouri. 
o © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I am sending you herewith the fruit classification 
as adopted by the Washington State Horticultural 
Association. The new classification gives every 
section of the Northwest equal opportunity, owing 
to the fact that the favored apple of each locality 
has been recognized, and the competition placed on 
each separate variety instead of on collections. Of 
course we will have collective exhibits for grow- 
ers, but the great value of this classification to 
this fair is the fact, as stated before, that it places 
all localities upon an absolutely equal basis and 
gives us the competition we desire among the 
actual producers. Sincerely yours, Jno. W. “Pace, 
secretary, North Yakima, Washington: 

Your committee appointed to consider the mat- 
ter of classification of apples and fruits for exhi- 
bition and premium purposes at the state and 
other fairs, after having given due consideration 
to the favored products of all localities and sec- 
tions of the state and Northwest, beg leave to 
report the following conclusions, and suggest to 
fair managers that they embody the same in their 
catalogues: 

1. That we deem the twelve apples named in 
section 1 as first in commercial importance and 
prominence: Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Wagener, 
Spitzenberg, Winesap, Yellow Newtown, Northern 
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stanley-Smith 
Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


LUMBER 


Lath, Shingles, Wood, Etc. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Western 
ER [J | i) Soft Pine. 
Light, strong 


and durable. 


BOXES 


CAN MAKE TWO CARLOADS DAILY 


Washington Mill Co. 


Wholesale Manufacturers 


“Better Fruit” 
subscribers 
demand the 

“Better Box.” 


Spokane, Washington 


A NEW INDUSTRY 


The Utilization of Wood Waste by Distillation. 
A general consideration of the new industry, 
including a full description of the distilling 
apparatus used and the principle involved, also 
methods of chemical control and disposal of the 
products, first edition illustrated by seventy-four 
engravings, 150 pages. This book is cloth bound. 
It will be sent to any address, postpaid, on 
receipt of $3.20. 


A hand book on fermenting, distilling and 
denaturing alcohol from farm products and wood 
waste. Trade secrets, no licenses, only a permit, 
and that is furnished free. Red tape removed, 
including free tax denaturing alcohol laws. A 
plain statement of facts for those interested. 
The latest just out, 280 pages, 60 illustrations, 
12mo. cloth. Price $1.20, postpaid. 


Free Tax Industrial Aleohol—Corn stalks and cobs, 
waste vegetables and wood waste, shavings and old saw 
dust are now converted into industrial alcohol at ten 
cents per gallon; sells for fifty cents. Unlimited demand 
in every village for motors, automobiles, cooking stoves, 
etc. A five-gallon apparatus makes one gallon per hour; 
is simple as a corn mill, almost automatic, inexpensive; 
pays for itself every month. No tax, no licenses; only 
a permit, and that is free. Orders come in fast. Write 
today for free farmers’ circular No. 9. Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Company, Inc. 
Wheeling, West Virginia, U. S. A. 


Denatured Alcohol in 
Solid Form 


Cleveland Special Dispatch —September—A_ well- 
known Wheeling, West Virginia, chemist has succeeded 
in producing chunks of denatured alcohol in crystal 
form, by means of a small infusion of certain acids, 
very closely resembling physiologically the effects of 
ethyl alcohol distilled from sawdust. The method 
employed and the results obtained are somewhat simi- 
lar to the crystallizing of rock candy or that of sac- 
charine, containing as it does 350 times the sweetening 
strength of cane sugar, so this alkaloidal crystallized 
alcohol contains many times the strength of the ordi- 
nary denatured fluid alcohol. They will yield 194-proof 
denatured alcohol, with a greater heating and cooking 
power for stoves than gasoline, and it is absolutely 
non-explosive. 


A sample can containing 50 solid cubes, a 
stove and the secret formula showing how simple 
it can be made at home, will be mailed to you, 
postpaid, on receipt of $5.00, or express C. O. D. 
Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Co. 


INCORPORATED 
DEPARTMENT H 


Wheeling, West Virginia, U.S. A. 
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Crop Specialist Tells. 


How To Make Your Land Pay 


That may sound like a story—but I am here to tell, 
i to show and to prove that a profit of from $500 to $1,200 
\ per acre is within the reach of every farmer or grower 
in the country. I have made this remarkable record on 
farms for several years—other farmers who have 
adopted my methods are also succeeding—the 
same success is within yourreach. The secret of 

= this wonderful profit is scientific and intensive 
farming, special preparation of soil and the growing of special crops. 


Write For My Two Free Books 


Book No. 1 is my intensive farming book, not a catalog, published to sell 
for 50c; send and get it now free; tells of my experiments and experience 
for the last 32 years. It has taken 32 years to write and to complete it. If 
you will at least spend 32 minutes reading it it will prove to be the most 
profitable time you ever spent. This book explains iy special method 
of soil preparation, how to rotate crops, how to make your land 
pay big profits as I have done by growing my Grandpa’s 
Pride Globe Onions which have produced an average profit 
. Of $15,000 on 40 acres and other special crops. 

Book No. 2 gives the history of the Alton Improved 
Red Raspberry which has produced an average profit 
of $1,200 per acre on account of its remarkable size, 
flavor, long fruiting season and vitality. 

Write for my books today, they are free and 
will interest the man who is looking for big profits. 


$ A.O. GILBERTSON, CROP SPECIALIST, 
Box 620 Mason City, lowa. 


I Have Farmed For 32 | 
Years 

During this time I Lave 
experimented, my one.\m 
wasto produce special cro,)s f 
that would be out of the or- 
dinary in quality and profit. 
One of the most successful 
experiments was with rasp- 
berries. Instead of growing § 
the ordinary variety anditak- 
ing an ordinary profitI pro- § 
pagated a special variety 
now known as the AltonIm- § 
proved Red Raspberry that 
has stood the winters of § 
Northern Minnesota, North J 
and South Dakota and even } 
as far north as Canada,with- } 
out the least winter protec- 
tion. The Berry is especial- 
ly remarkable for its size and 
delicious flavor as well as 
for its long fruiting season, 
which on an average ex- 
tends Over a period of three 
months. If you only have a 
city lot or if you havea farm 
investigate this wonderful, 
large, delicious berry now. 


S 1m p l ex Self-Balancing 
Link Blade Cream Separators 


Have you seen the 1910 Model Simplex? Note the solid, heavy frame and 
the convenient height of both the supply can and the crank. his machine is 
the result of years of experimental work and has the best features of the 1909 
Separator (the Link Blade skimming device, which has been tried and proved 
its worth as is shown by numerous attempts to imitate, showing that other 
manufacturers appreciate the skimming qualities of the LINK BLADES and 
the self-balancing bowl), together with the new low-down supply can and 
extra heavy base and the ease of running. 

The self-balancing feature has been on the market for about two years, 
and is a perfect success. It does away with the old style mechanically balanced 
bowl, which had to be sent to the factory to be rebalanced. The ease of run- 
ning in this machine is not equalled. Note the large skimming capacities 
relative to prices shown in table: 


Jo. Capacity per hour Price 
Byrn Se LAV NC cosy ot VaR ee Aaa ee 500 Ibs. $ 75.00 
(tiem camaro omocito maidco ni edo bl OD oDpUe O06 700 lbs 80.00 
eirecninNna cla Cicer ROVRe pO UIo ENE cicero ta Dae cD 900 lbs 90.00 
1 OD aches CereRa n Aer enes SRR a Ce cy ata 9 nooo Sotuib A Orie 1,100 Ibs. 100.00 


MONROE & CRISELL 


Complete Line of Dairy Machinery and Supplies 
145 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


General Agents 


The PERFECTION 
CLAMP TRUCK 


Patented 1910 in U. S. and Canada 


Saves labor, jar and break- 
age. Indispensable to fruit 
dealers and growers. Write 
for circular giving descrip- 
tive details and prices f.o.b. 
Seattle, Portland and Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Manufactured by 


SAMSON & ARCHIBALD 
Vernon, B. C., Canada 
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Spy, Baldwin, Gravenstein, White Winter Pear- 
main, Arkansas Black, Grimes Golden. 

On the above we suggest that where fairs offer 
in excess of $20 for each variety the exhibits be 
made in five-box (single tier layer), growers to be 
the exhibitors, and that first, second, third and 
fourth prizes be offered. 

2. That we deem next in importance the ten 
varieties named in section 2, and, where possible, 
should also be shown in single tier boxes or 
trays, entries to consist of three to five trays, 
and exhibitors to be growers: King of Tompkins 
County, Gano, Delicious, Fameuse, Stayman Wine- 
sap, Winter Banana, McIntosh Red, Red Cheeked 
Pippin, Ben Davis, Wealthy. 

3. That all other varieties be shown in plates 
for educational and demonstartion purposes, and 
that the premiums on the same be made the mini- 
mum of what the fair offers on plate lots, with 
$1 for first and a medal or trophy for second, as 
an example. Two premiums only to be offered. 

4. That the classification of pears, peaches and 
all other fruits be referred to Professor Thornber, 
as representing this association, to be taken up 
and agreed upon with the fair secretaries. 

5. That we deem this apple classification of 
great importance to growers and exhibitors of this 
entire section, and we ask the adoption of the 
same by fairs, so far as their resources will 
permit. 

6. We believe a uniform classification of fruits 
will be of benefit to growers and exhibitors, and 
especially to those who prepare exhibits for one 
or more of the Northwestern fairs. We call 
attention to the fact that in many other divisions 
the fairs are adopting a uniform classification. 

7. We indorse the plan to eliminate the county 
collective exhibit, and instead make the awards 
to the grower, so far as possible, as under such 
a plan the grower will receive the premiums as 
well as the benefits of the publicity. 

The committee making the above recommenda- 
tions, representing all parts of the state, make the 
findings unanimous. 

The elimination of the county collective exhibit 
will enable the Washington State Fair to offer its 
apple premiums in a manner that must interest 
every section of the state. For the reasons: 

1. It is made a growers’ contest. 

2. The various localities, having a favored 
apple, will be able to compete and win something. 

3. It will do away with the idea that it is use- 
less to compete with Yakima County and Valley, 
as existed under the county collective premium. 

4. It makes the grower the exhibitor, rather 
than the dealer or collector, putting the premium 
where it belongs, and also the benefit of any 
publicity. 

In the making of the schedule it is apparent 
that the committee took into consideration the 
apple products of the various sections of the 
Northwest, recognizing the three of the Coast, 
three of the dry unirrigated sections, three of the 
irrigated sections and three general. These are 
the apples of the first commercial section. The 
second section comprises ten varieties in which 
every portion of the apple growing Northwest 
can compete. 


Do Your 
Buildings 
Need Paint? 


ww 


Examine your buildings and see if they 
need painting now. If they do, don’t put 
the work off because you believe linseed 
oil will drop in price. There is no hope 
of it. Besides, the price of paint made- 
to-order of 

‘¢Dutth Boy Painter’’ 
White Lead and pure linseed oil is lower than 
you may think, if you have not actually figured it. 

Get prices from your dealer on the ingredients 
of this old-fashioned. long-wearing, pure white 


lead paint. You will find it cheaper than any 
other paint you’d think of using. 


Write for our free 'Paimting Helps No. 230 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following citiess 
TTT New York Cleveland Chicago 
| } St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.. 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Co.. 
Pittsburgh) 
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Spray Your Fruit for Codling Moth with 


Grasselli Arsenate of Lead 
IT IS THE BEST 


We are now ready to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of our statement from a practical standpoint. 

We give you the following names and addresses 
of the winners of the Grand Sweepstakes prize of 
$1,000 for the best car of apples shown at the 
National Apple Show, Spokane, Washington: 

1908—M. Horan, Wenatchee, Washington. 

1909—Tronson & Guthrie, Eagle Point, Oregon. 

1910—C. H. Sproat, Hood River, Oregon. 

All sprayed with Grasselli Arsenate of Lead. 

Bear in mind that this material was used at three 
different points, and during three different seasons. 
Does this not demonstrate to your satisfaction the 
superiority of Grasselli Arsenate of Lead, both as 
to locality and climate in which it may be used? 

If so, it will not be necessary to ask yourself the 
question, “What Arsenate of Lead shall I use this 
season?’ You will order Grasselli Brand. 

Do not buy Arsenate of Lead on arsenic contents 
alone. Bear in mind when buying this spray that 
lead should be given equal consideration with 
arsenic, because it increases the adhesive properties 
and reduces to a minimum foliage injury. 


DISTRIBUTERS IN THE NORTHWEST: 


Wenatchee Produce Co., Wenatchee, Washington 
Inland Seed Co., Spokane, Washington . 
Hardie Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 
Samuel Loney & Co., Walla Walla, Washington 
Missoula Drug Co., Missoula, Montana 
Western Hardware & Implement Co., Lewiston, Idaho 
Salem Fruit Union, Salem, Oregon 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, Hood River, Oregon 
C. J. Sinsel, Boise, Idaho 
Yakima County Horticulturists’ Union, North Yakima, 
Washington 
Darrow Bros. Seed & Supply Co., Twin Falls, Idaho 
Rogue River Fruit and Produce Ass’n, Medford, Oregon 
And in all consuming districts 


Write the above, or 


H. N. LYON, Northwestern Representative 
505 Concord Building, Portland, Oregon, 
for name of nearest distributor 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Established 1839 
Main Office, Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Paul, Minn. New Orleans, La. 
Chicago, IIl., 2235 Union Court Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City, 60 Wall Street Birmingham, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo., 112 Ferry Street Detroit, Mich. 
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Prevent Apple Scab with- 
out damaging your fruit 


HERE are two sprays for controlling 

Apple Scab and Leaf Spot: Bordeaux 

Mixture and Lime - Sulfur Solution. 
The chemical composition of the first is 
such that while it checks the disease, it is 
liable to injure the fruit. The russetted, 
rough appearance resulting from its use is 
as detrimental to the crop as the diseases 
which infest them. ‘The best and safest 
way to avoid this condition is to use 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Lime-SULFUR SOLUTION 


When used as directed this preparation 
will not harm your fruit or the foliage, be- 
cause it is a concentrated combination of 
lime and sulfur and has nothing injurious 
in its make-up. S-W Lime-Sulfur is a 
strong, properly balanced solution, con- 
taining practically no sediment—does not 
crystallize readily, can be used cold and is 
much more convenient and satisfactory than 
the home -boiled product. If your trees 
have Scab, your fruit will be better and your 
profit larger if you spray with Sherwin- 
Williams Lime - Sulfur Solution, first as a 
dormant spray at 1-11, and later after the 
leaves have opened, at two-week intervals, 


at 1-40. Write for book described below. 


This Valuable Book, Telling How 
and When to Spray, Sent Free | 


Every fruit grower should have a | 
copy of “Spraying, a Profitable In- 
wvestment.’’ ‘There are many insects 
infesting his crops and they are not 
all easily controlled. It is important 
that you know which ones are doing 
the damage and how to prevent fur- 
therloss. “Spraying, a Profitable In- 
vestment,’ is a120-page book, con- 
taining over fifty illustrations and 
describing over one hundred pests — 
their habits and some practical meth- 
ods for keeping them under control. 
The book is compiled from data gathered by experts and will 
prove a most efhcient guide forthe gardener and fruit grower. 
A great amount of time and money is wasted each year by 
spraying at the wrong time or with an inadequate material. 
How much do you waste ? 

Write for this book and save money. Mailed free for the 
asking. Address : 


THE SHERWIN-WituAms Co. 


MAKERS OF HIGHEST GRADE INSECTICIDES 
707 CANAL ROAD, N.W. i¢¢3 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ARMERS CAN HAVE RUNNING WATER. 

The one big advantage usually claimed for the 
city is running water where needed. There is no 
good reason why nearly every country place should 
not enjoy similar advantages in house and grounds 
and have water for irrigation and the many other 
uses to which running water can be profitably put. 
There are few places not located within a mile of 
a stream or pond. With a fall of two feet or over 
a hydraulic ram can be installed to pump to a 
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height of thirty feet for every foot of fall. It will 
work day and night without attention. The operat- 
ing expense will be the renewal of rubber valves 
every year or so. The Rife Engine Company 
claims a pumping efficiency for its Rife ram of 60 
to 90 per cent, depending on ratio of fall to pump- 
ing head. Any size ram, pumping from 3 to 700 
gallons a minute, can be obtained. The big advan- 
tage over all others claimed for the Rife ram is its 
power to pump air with the water and against a 
60-pound pressure in a pneumatic tank. This air 
supply also prevents water-logging and destruction 
of pipes by concussion. This is a very important 
feature and should make this ram markedly supe- 
rior to all others. Rife rams are in constant use all 
over the world. It is claimed that nearly all the 
testing laboratories in colleges and institutions here 
and abroad, over forty of our big railroads, and 
hundreds of private estates have been using Rife 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

Herewith I enclose $1 for renewal of my sub- 
scription to “Better Fruit.”” I don’t see how you 
can produce such an up-to-date publication for 
the money. Yours for a prosperous New Year, 
W. Ferrybough, Seattle, Washington. 


o©¢ © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I have been very much pleased with the “Better 
Fruit,” and have received a great amount of good 
information through the many editions, and it is 
read by the whole family, and could not get along 
without it. It is the best publication J ever have 
had on the fruit question. Very truly yours, 
E. S. Burr, Oglesby, Illinois. 


o¢ © 
Editor Better Fruit: 
Enclosed find $1 for my subscription to “Better 


trams successfully for years. By addressing the 


Fruit.” I feel as though I could not get along 
Rife Engine Company, 111 Broadway, New York, 


without “Better Fruit.’”’ Wishing you success, I 
yours truly, A. T. Lathrop, Central Point, 
Oregon. 


catalogues, complete plans and estimates for any am, 
place will be gladly furnished free.—Contributed. 


\and garden! A Planet Jr does the work of 3 to 6 men; and does 
eh it better. Makes you independent of indifferent help. Made by a 
practical farmer who knows the every-day need of other farm- 
ers. Thirty-five years’ experience. Fully guaranteed. ; 
[No. 4 [Planet Jr Combined Seeder and Wheel-Hoe saves time, labor, 5 


seed and money. Almost all useful garden implements in.one. Adjustable in a minute 
to sow all garden ‘seeds, hoe, cultivate, weed, or plow, Pays for itself quickly, even 
in small gardens. 

[INo. 8] Planet Jr Horse-Hoe and Cultivator Will do more 
in more Ways than any other horse-hoe made. Plows to or from the 
i} row. A splendid furrower, coverer, hiller, and horse-hoe; and un- 
equaled as a cultivator. 

The 1911 Planet Jr catalogue is free. It illustrate 
and describes 55 different implements for the yy, 
farm and garden. G 
Write for it today. 


§ L Allen & Co 


1106U Philadelphia Pa 


The Best Spray Pump 


Sprays the tallest fruit trees from the ground. 
Special nozzle for grape vines, shrubs, etc. 
Sprays quickest and best. Does the work in 
half the time and does it thoroughly. Always 
ready. Used with bucket, barrel or tank. 
Lasts a lifetime. No leathers to dry up, wear 
out, or make trouble. 


Standard Spray Pump 
Warranted for 5 Years. Price $4.00. 


It will not cost you a cent to try it. Our 
special offer gives complete details. Write 
for it today and we will also send our illus- 
trated circular showing how this pump pays 
for itself many times over the first season. 


The Standard Stamping Co. 
204 Main Street Marysville, O. 


Some reasons why you should use a 
BECK POWER SPRAYER 


First—The wide range of capa- 
city possible to secure from the 
“BECK” line. Our smallest out- 
fit, No. 200, is our Duplex pump 
and 2-h.p. engine, and has a 
capacity of 7 gallons of solution 
per minute. Our Duplex outfit 
No. 203 has a capacity of 9 gal- 
lons per minute and will supply 
six large round angle nozzles. 
No. 300, our Triplex outfit, will 
supply eight angle nozzles ~ 
with a capacity of 12 gallons 
perminute. The largest power 
outfit manufactured is our 
Triplex No. 304, with a capa- 
city of 15 gallons per minute. 


This machine will supply four open bordeaux nozzles at 300 pounds pressure. 
Second—We are the first firm to manufacture a line of pumps that will maintain an actual working pressure of 300 


pounds. You know that this means more rapid work, and an economy of spray solution that can be obtained in no 
other way. No danger of breaking the pump, for it is tested to withstand a pressure of 500 pounds before it leaves the 
factory. The balance of the waterways with the displacement of the plungers and the passage capacity of the valves 
makes the pumps absolutely free from air cushions, and means that a rapid development of a steady high pressure is 
always possible. 

Third—We had the only outfit at the National Horticultural Congress, Council Bluffs, lowa, November 10 to 19, 1910, 
that could and did take the 30-minute test at a pressure of 300 pounds. In this test the “BECK” was the only machine 
that ran the full time of the trial without a stop or engine trouble, and it led its class by a score of 15 points over its 
nearest competitor, in capacity and general operation—the important features of a power outfit. 


Mr. Grower, we know that you will want real reliability in your outfit, and we ask for a 
careful investigation of our machines. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST, MENTIONING “BETTER FRUIT” 


THE BECK POWER SPRAYER COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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LIME-SULPHUR SPRAY 


Acomparison for your consideration 


Total Lime Total Sulphur 
Sample No. 1 OTs 26.63 
Sample No. 2 11.94 30.03 
SamplewNOm gs. 0 6 61 a 8. 12.00 DOA 
Sample No. 4 Gan a a es 23.98 
Niagara Brand 2 2 10.05 31.44 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


, VHEY show that NIAGARA BRAND LIME-SULPHUR 
SPRAY is a superior article—that it contains more lime 
and more sulphur than the others. You cannot afford to 

take chances with your sprays. Get the best right at the start, 

even if it costs a little more. Niagara Brand has been adopted 
generally by the Apple Growers of the Hood River Valley. The 
best spray produces best results. It shows up at picking time. The 
better the spray the more apples. And Arsenate of Lead too. The 
very best brands are Niagara and Triangle Brands. We are ex- 

Clusive selling agents for these brands, and also for Bean Spraying 

Machinery. The best on the market. Send for our free booklet, 

“Successful Spraying.” It contains much valuable information. 


Hood River Spray Manufacturing 


Postoffice Box 74A Company Hood River, Oregon 
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Yearling Peach Trees 


Our facilities for growing good trees 
are, we think, unsurpassed. The reserva- 
tion soil is of the best, our growing season 
opens early, and, with the long, warm 
summers, our trees put on a magnificent 
growth. 

The root system of our trees is our 
chief pride, for this is the foundation on 
which every orchard tree is built. 

It takes more than soil, more than water 
and more than sunshine to produce roots. 
It takes persistent toil of horse and 
man, with modern cultivators, to produce 
results. We never cease working until 
our trees are fully matured. 

We never water trees late. That’s why 
the wood fiber is thoroughly hardened. 
Many growers, in their effort to produce 
height, keep the tree growing too late. 
We prefer quality to length, and results 
prove we are right. In this respect we 


have a marked advantage over nurserymen whose trees are grown in a rainy 


climate. 


We control the moisture absolutely, never watering late, and in that 


way letting nature ripen and harden the fiber, while in certain sections a dry 
summer is followed by early fall rains, which start a new wood growth, making 
it almost impossible to harden the fiber before the tree must be dug. 


Write us your wants. 


If we can’t supply your needs we'll tell you so. 


We 


keep a careful record of our stock, and do not knowingly book an order for trees 


we cannot supply. 


Toppenish Trees are Unsurpassed 


Washington Nursery Co. 


We still have a supply of most 
staple varieties in apple, such as 


Winesap Arkansas Black 
Newtown Delicious 
Spitzenbere Gano 

Jonathan Northern Spy 
Rome Beauty Wealthy 


And many other good sorts. 


In Peach We Have 
Elberta Fitzgerald 
Early Crawford Foster 
Late Crawford Hale’s Early 
Carman Slappy 
Salway Yellow St. John 
Triumph And many others. 
Charlotte 

In Pear 
Bartlett B. de’ Anjou 
Comice 


Besides many of the-other varieties 
called for in smaller quantities for 
home orchards. 


In Cherry 
Bing Lambert 
Centennial And many others. 


Early Richmond 
In Apricots 


Blenheim 
And other staples. 


Moorpark 
Royal 
Tilton 


Editor Better Fruit: 
I don’t want to miss a single number of ‘Better 


Fruit.” I consider every number worth the price 
of the paper per year. The last number was a 
hummer. Yours truly, T. A. Wright, Attalia, 


Washington. 
oo > 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Please do not let me miss a copy of “Better 
Fruit,” and, if necessary, date my _ subscription 
back. I would be lost without it. “Better Fruit” 
deserves a successful year, which I hope will be 
fully realized. Very truly yours, Frank M. Cox, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
® & & 

Editor Better Fruit: 

The unanimous sentiment of the fruit growers of 
the Northwest favors the establishment of a stan- 
dard box for our apples and pears. This sentiment 
was voiced at the meeting of the Washington State 
Horticultural Association recently held at Prosser, 
and also at the general meeting of the three North- 
western states held at Portland to discuss various 
horticultural matters. We feel that Eastern grow- 
ers are jeopardizing the interests of the Northwest 
fruit growers by constantly bringing up such 
obnoxious bills as the Lefean bill, and prior to that 
the Porter bill, both of which were to create a size 


Ask the People Using Our Boxes About 


Quahty and Service 


WE MAKE EVERYTHING IN FRUIT PACKAGES 


Multnomah Lumber & Box Co. 


Jobbers of Pearson Cement-Coated Box Nails 


of box different from ours, the effect of which 
would be to make the fruit packed in our standard 
boxes sell on the Eastern market under a handicap. 
I enclose herewith a copy of the law in the State 
of Washington which recognizes our Northwest 
standard box, and I would urge that you agitate 
this matter in your state with a view to securing 
the enactment of a similar law in Oregon.—E. F. 
Benson, chairman legislative committee, Washing- 
ton State Horticultural Association. 

An Act to create and establish a standard size of 
certain fruit boxes for the State of Washington. 

3e it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Washington: 

Section 1. There is hereby created and estab- 
lished a standard size for apple boxes and pear 
boxes for the State of Washington. 

Section 2. The standard size of an apple box 
shall be eighteen inches long, eleven and one-half 
inches wide, ten and one-half inches deep, inside 
measurement. 

The standard size of a pear box shall be eighteen 
inches long, eleven and one-half inches wide, eight 
inches deep, inside measurement. 

Passed the Senate February 10, 1903. 

Passed the House March 2, 1903. 

Approved by the Governor March 6, 1903. 


Portland, Oregon 
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Stranahan 


& Clark 


DEALERS IN 


Commercial Fertilizers 


Land Plaster, Lime 
Plaster Paris, Cement 
Building Plasters 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CENTURY 
SPRAY PUMPS 


Hose, Nozzles, First- 


class Plumbing Supplies 
C.F. SUMNER 


Successor to Norton & Smith 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


&; 


te ten Otrawberry Plants 


are healthy, vigorous and heavily rooted, with large full crowns 


ener) (GOLD DOLLAR’ 


Berries were 
“Made in Earliest and Best of All Early Strawberries 


Oregon” 


None Better GG by) 
me vet] NK W OREGON 
been offered 


Handsomest, Heaviest Yielding. Most Uniform Main-Crop Berry 


Our Select 
Strains are 
the true ones, 


Our Plants 


the Best 


WE ALSO OFFER 
CLARK, MAGOON 
MARSHALL 
WILSON, GANDY 
ADMIRAL DEWEY 


These are varieties of real merit—sure 
croppers that give satisfaction. ORDER 
NOW. WESTERN VARIETIES ARE 
BEST FOR WESTERN PLANTERS 


SPECIAL—Pot or Field Grown Plants 


will be ready for August Delivery. 
Write for quotations on large orders 


“Diamond Quality” Strawberry 


For description and prices of Strawberry Plants are packed in ventilated 
Plants, Nursery Stocks, Spray Pumps and crates of five hundred each. 
Orchard Equipments, Seeds, Fertilizers, Crowns up. Weight about 30 lbs. 
Poultry and Bee Supplies, ask for our 1911 
General Catalog and Seed Planters Guide 
No. 200—the one complete Catolog for the 
“GoLtp DoLtvars” from photo greatly reduced careful buyer. 


PORTLAND SEED CO., Portland, Oregon 


Two Sprayers Built for Northwestern Service 


Improved Mitchell 
Power Sprayer 


Capacity 
Four Nozzles under Two Hundred 
Pounds Continuous 
Pressure 


COMPACT AND STRONG, LOW DOWN, 
EASILY TURNED IN SMALL SPACES 


One Horse 
Mitchell, Jr. Power Sprayer 
Supplies Two Nozzles with Pressure of 


Two Hundred Pounds. A Stover Gasoline 
Engine and 

A Myers Pump— 
A combination 
impossible 

to beat 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
BOISE, IDAHO 


a 


WRITE FOR NEW SPRAY CIRCULAR—ITS ‘FREE 


FIRST IN 
POINT 
OF 
TIME 


You're ready now to decide on a 
spraying outfit. You're not debating 
the abvisability of a sprayer—you've 
settled that long ago. But when it 
comes to the actual choosing of an 
outfit the average fruit grower is 
absolutely at sea. His confusion is 
excusable, too. There are so many 
spraying outfits on the market, so 
many claims and counter claims, and 
such extravagant advertising that the 
problem confronting a prospective 


. buyer is indeed trying. 


For over a quarter of a century, 
now, the Bean Spray Pump Co. has 
been manufacturing spraying outfits. 
It was just about twenty-six years 
ago that John Bean invented the 
spray pump having an air chamber, 
and erected the first spray pump fac- 
tory in the United States. Since that 
time there have been at least thirty 
different sprayers put upon the mar- 
ket—some good, some fairly satisfac- 
tory and some absolutely worthless. 
Some disappeared from the market 
almost as soon as they were intro- 
duced, some were heard of for sev- 
eral years and a few of the best ones 
still survive. But through all these 


years Bean Spray Pumps have been 
steadily produced, and today you will 
find them in use throughout the fruit- 
growing world. 


Some twenty years ago we began 
to furnish our pumps with porcelain 
lined cylinders. Immediately com- 
petitors began to warn fruit growers 
against them. “They are impractical,” 
they said. “The porcelain will soon 
erack and chip off,” ‘‘Porcelain lined 
cylinders will never prove satisfac- 
tory.” 

Despite these ridiculous assertions, 
we have yet to find the first Bean 
porcelain lined pump cylinder that 
has not given satisfaction. 

We use bell metal ball valves in all 
our pumps. However, the idea has 
been copied, and youll find this excel- 
lent feature in other pumps today. 
But our patents are such that other 
manutacturers cannot use our easily 
removable seats and covers. In all 
other pumps except ours you'll find 
that the seats and covers screw in. 
Ours do not. Bean seats and covers 
can never corrode tight—whereas, we 
have often actually had to chop out 
the valves from some pumps that we 
have taken in on exchange for our 
outfits. Any orchardist who has ever 
used a spray pump knows what it 
means when we say that a Bean valve 
can be reached in ten seconds. 

There are no stuffing boxes in any 
of our pumps. Hence there can be 
no stuffing box trouble—no leaking, 


BEAN SPRAY PUMPS] 


FIRST IN 
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OF 
MERIT 4- 
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and squirting, and endless temper- 


trying bother. : 

Do not misunderstand us. We do 
not claim to have the only good line 
of spray outfits. We do claim, how- 
ever, that no other line embraces so 
many excellent features, and no line 
is so altogether complete. The Bean 
line ranges from the smallest hand 
pump to the largest power outfit. 
Our Bean Magic Pump is the only 
hand pump that one man can operate 
continuously at high pressure. 

Read a detailed description in our 
new catalog. \ 

All Bean Power Sprayers have 
steel platforms, standard makes of 
engines, perfect agitation, low speed, 
large capacity, and are carefully tested 
for high pressure. All parts are made 
through jigs and templates, and may 
be ordered by catalog numbers. The 
various parts are, therefore, easily 
replaced, which means that when you 
own a Bean—you are liable for no big 
repair bills. 

Decide on a Bean and you'll decide 
right. We deliver from nine different — 
points in Oregon, Washington, Utah, 
Idaho and Colorado, and all orders 
are promptly handled. If there is no 
Bean agent in your town write direct 
to us for quotations and our new 
1911 catalog. Tell us what kind of a 
sprayer you're interested in. 


Bean Spray Pump Co. 


213 W. Julian Street, San Jose, California 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR CATALOG 


“EVERYTHING FOR SPRAYING” 


EASTERN FACTORY: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VOLUME FIVE NUMBER TEN 10 £838 DOLLAR A YEAR 


IMPOEPICIAL ORGAN OF THE NORTHWEST FRUIT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


SelilER FRUIT 


APRIL 1911—IRRIGATION EDITION 


Courtesy of Twin Falls North Side Investment Co., Ltd., ferome, Idaho. 


SHOSHONE FALLS, IN SOUTHERN IDAHO, THE NIAGARA OF THE WEST | 
55 FEET HIGHER THAN NIAGARA FALLS : 


= 


PuBLisHeD By BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hoop River, OREGON 


Own an Irrigated Fruit Orchard All the Grand Prizes and All the Gold Medals 


Given by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle 
in 1909 to pumps were awarded to 


: ‘AMERICAN’ ; oe MACHINE 


e a “American’’ single stage cen- 

i trifugal pumps are guaranteed to 

: ———— —~ attain efficiencies of 60 to 80 per 
H a : cent on total heads up to 125 feet, 


with an equal increase in head for 


in the famous 


each additional stage, which makes 


: " them the most economical pump 
; made for irriga- 

ref = tion purposes. 
p , =a _—_ mi “American” cen- 
bi back Kaha fs a (Pte eben y ok F trifugals are made 
Z - in both horizontal 
x ss ed mut mist 4 im and vertical styles, 
And Provide an Annuity for Old Age 1 ee i inane eee 
a ae 2» number of stages, and 
are equipped with any 

: : power. 

We will plant and take care of the Write for “Efficiency 


1 i i EYE / Tests of American Cen- 
land during the growing period, : Bie by ce wan. 
turning over to you a_ bearing mS eminent hydraulic engi- 

5 P : : Lx Se neer on the Pacific 
orchard, which will thereafter yield \o ae Coast. Complete cata- 


logue, No. 
a competence for life. Easy terms CE Ne ace 


The American Well Works 


Send for Literature General Office and Works: Aurora, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: First National Bank Building 


Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co. RACE ROASTS APE AO 
70 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
341 SOUTH LOS ANGELES STREET, LOS ANGELES 
SECOND AND ASH STREETS, PORTLAND, OREGON 
1246 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
305 COLUMBIA BUILDING, SPOKANE 


Hamilton, Montana 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Irrigation 1s King— 


and the King of all Apples is grown in 


Spokane Valley 


We received “THREE FIRST PRIZES” at the Third Spokane National Apple Show, held in Spokane Novem- 
ber, 1910, which is conclusive evidence that we produce as high grade apples as are produced anywhere in the 
Northwest. 

In addition to this, we have an ideal climate, best of transportation, and in view of the fact that our properties are 
located two and a half to twelve miles from the Queen City of the Inland Empire, “SPOKANE,” with a population 
of over one hundred thousand, affording unexcelled markets, with very best social and educational advantages, this 
should appeal to anyone looking for a comfortable as well as a profitable home. 


Why not invest in land with all these advantages, obtainable for less money than can be bought in other districts. 


Write for Booklet, “Trip Through the Spokane Valley.” 


Spokane Valley Irrigated Land Co. 


Incorporated 


NO. 401 SPRAGUE AVENUE SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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WHAT HAS THE 


NORTHWESTERN 
JFRUIT EXCHANGE 


ACTUALLY ACCOMPLISHED? 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION, JULY 29, 1910 
IT HAS SOLD 


687 Cars to Buyers in 
124 Different Markets 


Situated in 29 States, 2 Canadian Provinces, 5 European Countries—Germany, 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, including 24 different cities in England, 
2 in Ireland, 1 each in Germany, Scotland and Wales. 


The Widest Distribution Northwestern Fruits Have Ever Undergone 
Over go per cent of all Apples handled were sold F.O.B. Shipping Station 


The Exchange is preparing comprehensive statements showing average prices realized f.o.b., for each district, 
variety, grade and size, separately, and will be glad to furnish this information on application. The results speak 
for themselves. 


The EXCHANGE is a HOME INSTITUTION—controlled absolutely by fruit growers, as well as being directed 
throughout by fruit growers whose interests are the COMMON INTERESTS OF THE WHOLE INDUSTRY. 


The Sales Records of the EXCHANGE are OPEN TO ALL FRUIT GROWERS at all times. The location of 
the head offices of the Exchange makes it comparatively easy for every fruit grower to familiarize himself with the 
details of the EXCHANGE’S operations. The EXCHANGE wishes that every grower in the Northwest could spend 
a few days in its offices, seeing for himself the unremitting CARE with which his business is handled, the scrupulous 
INTEGRITY of its accounting, the comprehensive SCOPE of its canvass of the markets, the careful JUDGMENT 
which is the final test of service. 


THE EXCHANGE acts as SALES AGENT FOR ASSOCIATIONS. It believes profoundly in the principal of 
local association, and wishes it distinctly understood that its policy is one of SUPPORT of this principle; also, that 
it is in thorough accord and perfect sympathy with any and every practical movement which gives promise of better- 
ment to the fruit-growing industry. 


Ownership of its stock by bona fide fruit growers’ associations, and representation on its Advisory Board, are 
strong features of membership in the EXCHANGE. 


The EXCHANGE invites correspondence from all such associations as believe in its principles and wish to 
inform themselves further regarding its facilities. 


NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 


GENERAL OFFICES: PORTLAND, OREGON 


President, REGINALD H. PARSONS (President Hillcrest Orchard Vice President, W. N. IRISH (President Yakima County Horticul- 
Co., 200 acres; Vice President Rogue River Fruit and Produce tural Union) 
AEB ESO) Secretary, C. R. DORLAND 
Vice President, M. HORAN (President North Central Washington Treasurer and General Manager, W. F. GWIN (Secretary Kenmar | 
Development League) Orchard Company) } 
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EIS YOO IW WAIN I I © 
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FRUIT 


RIGHT 


JNENWANTS Sis IO) 


W.B. Glafke Co. 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


108-110 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Old Reliable 


BELL & CO. 


Incorporated 


WHOLESALE 


FRUITS AND 
PRODUCE 


112-114 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mark Levy & Co. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 


121-123 FRONT AND 
200 WASHINGTON ST. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


T. O'MALLEY CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Wholesale Fruits and Produce 


We make a specialty 
in Fancy Apples, Pears and 
Strawberries 


130 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


BETTER FRUIT 


W. H. DRYER 


April | 


W. W. BOLLAM 


DRYER, BOLLAM & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


128 FRONT STREET 


PHONES: MAIN 2348 
A 2348 


Levy & Spiegl 
WHOLESALE 
FRUITS & PRODUCE 


Commission Merchants 
SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS 


Top Prices and Prompt Returns 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Richey & Gilbert Co. 


H. M. Givsert, President and Manager 


Growers and Shippers of 


YAKIMA VALLEY FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


Specialties: 
Pears and Cantaloupes 


Apples, Peaches, 


TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 


Strictly commission house. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Correspondence Solicited 


RYAN & VIRDEN CO. 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


Branch Houses: 
Livingston, Bozeman, Billings 
Montana 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 


We Have Movern Corp StoraGe FACILITIES 
EssENTIAL FOR HanpLtinG Your PRropucts 


A strong house that gives reliable market 
reports and prompt cash returns 


FAMOUS H@OODRRieaiE 


APPLES 


Spitzenbergs, Newtowns, Jonathans, 

Arkansas Blacks, Ortleys, Baldwins, 

Winesaps, R. C. Pippins, Ben Davis, 
M. B. Twigs 


Look Good, Taste Better, Sell Best 
Grade and Pack Guaranteed 


Apple Growers’ Union 


Hood River, Oregon 


SGOBEL & DAY 


Established 1869 


NEW YORK 


Specialists in apples, 


to their own representatives in England 


QUALITY 


@ 


OUALITY 


QUALITY 
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235-238 West Street 
pears and prunes. Exporters of Newtown Pippins 
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D. CROSSLEY & SONS 


Established 1878 


APPLES FOR EXPORT 


California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Florida fruits. Apples handled in all European markets. 
Checks mailed from our New York office same day apples are sold on the other side. We are not agents; 
we sell apples. We make a specialty of handling APPLES, PEARS AND PRUNES on the New York 


and foreign markets. Correspondence solicited. 


200 to 204 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


Ly EW TBI ONONE INGE WV YSORRIKS BOSTON GLASGOW 


SIMONS, SHUTTLEWORTH & CO. 


LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO. GARCIA, JACOBS & CO. 


GLASGOW LONDON 
J. H. LUTTEN & SON OMER DECUGIS ET FILS 
HAMBURG PARIS 


European Receivers of American Fruits 


For Market Information Address: 


Simons, Shuttleworth & French Co. Walter Webling John Brown Ira B. Solomon Wm. Clement D. L. Dick 
204 Franklin Street, New York 46 Clinton Street, Boston Brighton, Ontario Canning, Nova Scotia Montreal, Quebec Portland, Maine 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE APPLES AND PEARS 


ee & Newton LINDSAY 
Ompany 
Wholesale Fruits & Produce & Cc O e ee & D. 


Pearson-Page Co. 


131-1383 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Superior facilities for handling Spokane, Washington Wholesale Fruits 
PEACHES We have modern cold stor- HELENA. MONTANA 
APPLES AND aoc facilities essential for the Established in anes Quarter of a Century 


handling of your products 


PEARS 


Solicit Your Consignments 
Reliabe Market Reports Prompt Cash Returns 


Reliable Market Reports i 
Branch houses: Great Falls, Mis- 


PROMPT CASH RETURNS soula and Billings, Montana 


Best Service and Protection is Secured by Dealing 
with Members of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OF PEE U.S.A. 


AN ORGANIZATION OF RELIABLE AND RESPONSIBLE RECEIVERS IN TWENTY-EIGHT MARKETS 
FOR FREE DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS, WRITE R. E. HANLEY, PUB. MGR., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Ship Your APPLES and PEARS to the Purely Commission and Absolutely Reliable House 


W. DENNIS & SONS 


LIMITED 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET al CUMBERLAND STREET 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 


THE BEST EVER—AND ONLY $1.00 A YEAR 


If you are interested in Irrigation, Drainage, Conservation, Farm and Land Development, 
or Orchard Culture, you can’t afford to be without the 


National Land and Irrigation Journal 


The leading magazine of its kind in the world. Handsome four-colored fruit or land picture (just the 
thing to frame) on the front cover every month. It ts also a Bonanza For Advertisers because it goes 
to every state in the Union and into nine foreign countries. Send $1.00 today to the NATIONAL 
LAND AND IRRIGATION JOURNAL, 126 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Spitzenbergs & Newtowns 


From the 


Hood River Valley, 
Oregon 


Took the first prize on carload entry at 
the Third National Apple Show, Spokane, 
Washington, and Chicago, Illinois, 1910. 

The Spitzenberg car scored, out of a 
possible 1,000 points, 997. The Newtown 
car, out of a possible 990 points, scored 
988. 

The Spitzenberg carload also won the 
championship carload prize at this show. 


Can You Beat It? 


We have got land improved and unim- 
proved that is growing such fruit that can 
grow it. 

We are agents for the Mount Hood 
Railroad Company’s logged off lands in 
Upper Hood River Valley. Many started 


in a small way; today they are independ- : 
ent. You can begin today. It pays to W fc iq: Ba Cr Company Hood River 


The above picture shows a “prize-winning exhibit of Upper Hood River Valley apples at the 
Hood River Apple Show ) 


see us. Send today for large list of Hood Oregon 
River orchard land, improved and unim- 
proved, and handsome illustrated booklet. The oldest real estate firm in Hood River. Best apple land our specialty 
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EVERY SHIPPER 


Should aim to retain his identity and 
build up his business year by year, by 
shipping exactly what he quotes, and by 
confining his business relations to reliable 
dealers. 

No shipper can safely rely entirely 
upon his individual knowledge of his 
distant customers’ “business methods’ — 
it is necessary to know how such cus- 
tomers have treated other shippers. The 
Produce Reporter’s Credit Book (“Blue 
Book”) and the Weekly Credit Sheets, 
and Special Reports keep Members fully 
posted up to the minute. 

Again, no shipper is so well equipped 
that he can get as good results when 
shipments are “refused,” or complaints 
made, as he can through the Adjusting 
Department of the Produce Reporter. 

Finally, Members of this organization 
do not lose their identity—do not turn 
their marketing over to others, perhaps a 
thousand miles away—but do their own 
business—the doors of opportunity are left 
open for the expansion and permanent 
development of their business through 
their own enterprise and ability. 

No matter how reliable the party who 
wishes to do your business for you (and 
there are many—though perhaps more 
who are not), carefully consider the 
future—what is there in their “System” 
FOR YOU? 

Send for pamphlet, “Four Ways to 
Market Your Crop.” 


cars, what, and when 


Tell us, how many 
(approximately ) 


you will be ready to ship. 


Produce Reporter Company 


34 SO. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 


BETTER FRUIT 
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Reference: Telephones 
First National Bank of Chicago Randolph 3412 
ee 3413 

Gibson Fruit Company 


(Not Inc.) 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION 
SHIPPERS’ MARKETING AGENTS 
FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


Our own Cold Storage Plant on premises 
Capacity 200 Cars 
131 South Water Street 
CHICAGO 


Codes: 


Modern Economy 
Revised Economy 
Revised Citrus 


Where will the 
Apples Go 


Within ten years—even five years—the yield of 
apples in the great Northwest will have increased 
greatly over the present output. Some say 100 per 
cent—some say more. 

Will the consumptive demand show a sufficient 


increase to take care of the surplus? 
If not, what will become of the apples? 


Oh, yes, this is theory, but just wait and see if it 
isn’t a matter worthy of serious consideration. 


We don’t pretend to offer any suggestions beyond 
the strenuous efforts we have been making to expand 
the trade in box apples to the maximum. This season 
we have handled successfully over 1,200 cars, which 
have been shot to the four points of the compass. 
That is selling some apples, when you come to think 
it over—and we want to emphasize the fact that we 
have put all this vast array of fruit in line for “con- 
sumptive channels” with the least possible delay and 
expense and with quite general satisfaction to growers 
and buyers as well. 

But what of next season, and the next? 

We're thinking and planning. It is a matter of 
serious concern to us, this SUCCESSFUL marketing 
of Western Box Apples, as well as other fruits. 

Those interested in getting the most for the present 
and the best for the future out of their ranches and 
orchards should not delay writing us about marketing 
their output the coming season, as well as hereafter. 


Gibson Fruit Company 
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320 Acre Planted Apple Orchard 


FROM ONE TO FOUR YEAR OLD, (STANDARD VARIETIES) 


At $400 to $500 Per Acre 


Can be bought in five, ten or any size tract. Located in the Upper Hood River Valley. Have small or large tracts of 
improved and unimproved property in the lower and upper valley. Have also ten acres of bearing orchard for sale, 
located in center of Hood River Lower Valley. ; 


For Full Information Address 


G. D. WOODWORTH 


ARCADIA IRRIGATED ORCHARDS 


THE CENTER OF THE RICH WASHINGTON FRUIT BELT 


Arcadia is located twenty-two miles from Spokane, Washington. It’s a true fruit district—with every conceivable 
advantage for making money in the fruit business. 

Rich soil, gravity irrigation system, excellent railroad facilities, ideal climate. 

Our Plan—We plant, cultivate, irrigate and care for your orchard for four years; we pay your taxes for five years. 
You can remain where you are while we bring your orchard into bearing. 

Arcadia is the largest irrigation project in the West. Prices advance January 1st, 1911, so it will pay you to investi- 
gate Arcadia now. Ask for literature. 


ARCADIA ORCHARDS COMPANY 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


HYDE BLOCK 


“THE LAND WHERE THE RAIN AND SUNSHINE MEET” 


LYLE, WASHINGTON 


THE FIRST PRIZE for the best district display of non- 
irrigated apples was awarded the LYLE exhibit at the 
SPOKANE NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, tg10. This speaks 
for itself. 

FOR BOOKLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


LYLE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


A YOUNG ORCHARD NEAR LYLE ENIEIS, WALSIBIINC TOR 


$1000 PER ACRE NET $1000 


This is not an unusual profit for producing apple orchards in Oregon. It 
is a perfectly possible profit for any man of persistence and common sense 
who will select land in a proven apple district in Oregon and develop it 
properly. If you are at all interested in fruit growing we advise you to 
investigate the Mosier Valley. This valley adjoins the famous Hood River 
Valley, and is properly a part of it, so far as the character of the soil and 
the quality of the fruit produced is concerned. We claim that the apples 
produced in Mosier Valley are second to none and that there is no section 
anywhere which offers the fruit grower a greater opportunity. Land in the 
Mosier Valley can be obtained for very low prices, and can be cleared with 
comparatively little effort. These lands can be made to increase in value 
from 100 to 500 per cent in two years by clearing and planting trees. We 
invite the most careful and critical inspection of Mosier Valley, confident of 
the outcome. For full particulars about this Valley address 


SECRETARY MOSIER VALLEY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


MOSIER APPLES AT aie RIVER FAIR MOSIER, OREGON 
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The Bond of Confidence 


- Reflects Upon Every Sale of Irrigated Land at 


| OPPORTUNITY 


IN THE SPOKANE VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


A PRODUCING ORCHARD AT OPPORTUNITY, WASHINGTON 


OPPORTUNITY is three miles from Spokane, and offers you the greatest oppor- 
tunity of your lifetime. Here you can own an orchard in the best and nearest fruit 
district to Spokane and become independently wealthy in a short time. 


Now, we want to prove this to you. We want to put you in touch with people who 
are now making money at OPPORTUNITY, and they will tell you all about this 
wonderful fruit district. We have letters from them printed in our booklet. 


Now, LISTEN! OPPORTUNITY is a high class fruit district, with electric 
lights, telephone service, splendid irrigation system, railroad facilities of the best, 
and all other conveniences that you could desire. 


A great deal of money has been expended at OPPORTUNITY to make it the most 
ideal orchard district in the Northwest, and that’s why it is such a great success. 


Ger W1sl3, IBOOMMEITIY WOIDANC 


Modern Irrigation pee nen yrieaee send me booklet 
and Land Company 


P. A. SUMMERLAND, General Sales Agent 


326 First Avenue Spokane, Washington 
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WHITE SALMON VALLEY 


NON -IRRIGATED 


Having direct water TRANSPORTATION, after the Panama Canal is built, it is estimated that White 
Salmon and Hood River Newtowns can be put on the English market for 35 cents a box. 


At the Third National Apple Show, where four carloads scored higher than the highest car last 
year, Hood River won Grand Championship Prize on Spitzenbergs and first prize on Yellow New- 
town car. Two years in succession Spitzenbergs have won this prize. These two apples, Spitzen- 
bergs and Newtowns are our specialties. 


White Salmon, being just across the Columbia from Hood River, belongs to this world famous 
apple section of the Cascade Highlands. 


Other places of the Northwest are also profitable for orchards, but in these highlands is the 
place to live and enthuse, as well as to make money. 


White Salmon, being a comparatively new orchard section (opened by the recent construction 
of the North Bank R. R.), there are great opportunities for investment. 


Development League 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 


Irrigated 


Orchard Tracts Rogue River Valley 


OREGON ORCHARDS ARE THE MOST FAMOUS 
IN THE WORLD 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY IS THE BEST ORCHARD 
DISTRICT IN OREGON 


SOLED ONES) UNE Si @ NGA 
OR ANNUAL PAYMENT PLAN 


The Rogue River Valley has made the apple king. It has 
won the national prizes at the greatest shows ever held in 
America. It has received the highest prices ever paid for fruit 
in the Yew York and London markets. It has been declared by 
government experts to be the most perfect fruit belt in the 
woe and has proven beyond the question of a doubt that it 

: : = 5 will be the most important fruit section in the entire country. 

Se a ae EIS) Senate ae nee Tear ae The development of orchard tracts is very profitable. You can 

Cee : make $1,000 per annum on a five-acre tract while your orchard 
is coming into bearing. You can clear $5(0 per acre when your orchard is developed. We will sell you a five-acre 
irrigated orchard tract in the very heart of this wonderful orchard country, with splendid railroad facilities, near the 
prosperous city of Medford, planted to standard varieties of apples or pears, at $350 per acre; $350 cash, balance cover- 
ing a period of four years. Orchards cared for during a period of five years or turned over at once to the purchaser. 

Let us tell you all about the glorious country of Southern Oregon and the wonderful orchards that have made this 
valley famous. Write for our literature. Our references: Bradstreets and R. G. Dun. 


ROGUELANDS, INC. 


FRED N. CUMMINGS, MANAGER MEDFORD, OREGON 
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If you want a strictly first-class location for growing high- e aves 


BETTER FRUIT 


OKANOGAN 


IRRIGATION AND 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Capital Stock, $500,000 
Project in the very heart of the justly famous fruit 
belt of Okanogan County, Washington. 


Over 15,000 acres of irrigated land below the high 
line ditches of this Company. 


Ten thousand acres of land now under contract, and 
as much more available for irrigation. 


Two thousand square miles of water shed on mountain 
streams furnish an abundant supply of water. 


Reservoirs with storage capacity for twice as much water 
as needed for reserve supply in seasons of possible drouth. 


Page 


No Better Fruit Land 
in the 


State of Washington 


A small block of stock for 
sale at $100 per share, par 
value $100. Details of plan 
to furnish choice fruit land 
with perpetual water right 
for less than $100 per acre 
will be furnished on appli- 
cation to the Spokane office 
of tae Company, 51 
Paulsen Building. 


UNDERWOOD 


The Gateway to the Famous White Salmon Valley 


grade fruit, close to the river and railroad, within sight of 
the town BE Hood River, with the best of everything in the 
way of shipping and social advantages, call on or write 


W. F. CASH, UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON 


G. Y. EDWARDS & CO. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


of the 


VALLEY 


(FRUIT BELT IN THE WORLD 
<tgeey 


<P 


ASHLAND DISTRICT 
ROGUE RIVER 


Orchards near the City of Ash- 


Our Specialties: 
Fruit Lands, Orchards and Raw Lands | ~~ 


land, Oregon, hold the highest rec- | 
ords for productiveness per acre, Hi 
in comparison with all the other Hie 
orchard localities of similar size. i 

A booklet descriptive of the many | 
resources of this city and the sur- 
rounding country will be sent free | 
on applying to the Publicity Depart- | | 
ment of the Ashland Commercial | 
Club, Ashland, Oregon. 


Get our literature and list of orchards 


HOOD RIVER Ai 

Largest kiya in the Wet 
-WEGHT.37 12 oc 

qr RC MARES OH Nise 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 
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Rogue River Valley 
Southern Oregon 


This 80-acre tract in the best red soil district, 
within 3 miles of a railroad station, adjoining 
larger tracts for subdivision, on main county 
road, with about 100 bearing trees of family 
orchard. About 40 acres cleared, 20 acres more 
nearly cleared, three-fourths of which is to 
come under ditch, at $100 per acre, if taken at 
once. Reasonable terms. 


A. N. PARSONS, Grants Pass, Oregon 


References by permission: 


First National Bank; Grants Pass Banking & Trust Co. 


NOIR ILIES PEACHES PRUNES 


WHITE SALMON VALLEY chrcstimry 


Located across the Columbia River from Hood River, Oregon, the White Salmon Valley offers 
the greatest opportunities of any land on earth to fruit growers. 


WHERE APPLES, CHERRIES, PEACHES, PEARS, PRUNES AND STRAWBERRIES 
GROW TO PERFECTION 
A few dollars invested in fruit land today will return to you in a very few years sixty-fold. 
The SOIL, CLIMATE, WATER and SCENERY are unsurpassed by that of any country. 
We have bargains in orchard lands in and near White Salmon, also large and small bodies of 


timber land, cheap. WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER AND PRICES 


ESTES REALTY & INVESTMENT Co. White Salmon, Washington 
BERRIES CHERRIES STRAWBERRIES 


‘OREGON "#388" 


That’s what you'll say when you learn 


JONATHANS NEWTOWNS 
SdVSHNIM SOYHANAHZLIdS 


PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB ss s peer 
Douikinh Oxasen speci ficall y just what opportunities 


Send me specific information about what Oregon has to offer 5 ss 
Sea Oe a rion sa He oil Oregon can offer you in your own line 
O Apple Orcharding O Hotels 


of endeavor. 


O Pear Orcharding © Resorts 
© Peach Orcharding © Schools The Portland Commercial Club will lend you all the assist- 
O Prune Orcharding © Ravikeoards ance within its power to make you thoroughly acquainted with 
- the possibilities Oregon offers you in your own line. It will tell 
O Live Stock Raising O Towns you specifically what inducements different sections of the state 
are offering. 
SAH pe eels rin g 
( A K I 5 6 . . . 0 5 2 oe 
OE vultry Raising O Mining In manufacturing—in dairying—in agriculture—in fruit rais- 
O Truck Farming @ Manufacturing ing—and all other lines, Oregon offers splendid opportunity for 
: ~ aD . 
great and successful achievement. 
© Walnut Culture O Water Power Take out your lead pencil or pen—look down the list of 
O Wheat Growing © Merchandisine industries, and in the little circle opposite the business that 
c Ss i d ‘ . 6 6 e 5 8 
, = interests you most. make a mark, clip out the list and mail it 1n. 
O Dairying O Berry Growing In return you will receive valuable and specific information 
eel regarding those sections of Oregen peculiarly adapted to your 
O Timber special line. Write a personal letter. Ask questions that come 
into your mind. They will all be answered fully and compre- 
INFari Ten sae eet eer tetera A Ras PR nee ERY 5 ag ie ae ed hensively. Check the list now while you have it in mind. 
S Ge 6 fe ee st eee EN eM Ny dw 9 sig i, ae gee 


Portland Commercial Club 
Portland, Oregon 
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HOW YOU CAN SECURE AN ORCHARD 


BETTER FRUIT 


REWARD, IN GOLD COIN 


The above reward is offered for competent proof that Ortho Lime- 
Sulphur Solution is even equaled or matched by the average output 
of any other lime-sulphur plant in the United States or Canada in the 
following points to-wit: 

First: The container; 

Second: The average strength; 

Third: The uniformity. 
Ortho Lime-Sulphur Solution is sold in 55-gallon galvanized steel drums; tests 
always approximately 36 degrees Beaume, about 1§ to 20 per cent stronger than 
any other average solution. The best is never too good. The first cost is no 


greater than that of the weakly made. The “Ortho Way”’ is the best. Special 
prices for the month of March. 


California Spray-Chemical Co. 


WAREHOUSES IN PORTLAND AND SEATTLE WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


THAT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 


These orchards are located in the deep volcanic ash fruit soil of the great Columbia River Basin, less 
than 100 miles from Portland, Oregon, near Mount Hood and the famous Hood River Valley, with railroad 


depot on the property. 


If you are interested, and have a little money, write, today, for full information in regard to this oppor- 
tunity, the like of which you will not have again soon, and for “How I Can Secure an Orchard That Will 


Pay for Itself.” 


gi Third Street 


Chotwce Fruit Land Our Specialty 


We have 


fine improved and unimproved fruit land 
on easy payment plan—we can 
supply your wants 


R. FIELD & CO. 


White Salmon, Washington 
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DUFUR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The PARIS FAIR 


Hood River's largest and best store 


DRY GOODS 


SOLS.) Gl Ome lINeG, 


We are offering some extra 
specials in our Clothing De- 
partment. Ask to see them. 


Try a pair of American Lady 
$3 and $3.50 Shoes, or American 
Gentleman $3.50 and $4 Shoes 


<= 
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Trade-Mark 


YAY &, As? & 
OS oN a 
j KS 

e 


Registered 


the 
ligh 
weight 


outfit 


Twin 
Cylinder 


Light Weight 


200 Pounds 
Pressure 


Twin Cylinder 
Pump 


Engine 


Delivery 


Catalog 


Trade-Mark 


35 ASH 


Registered 


STREET 


or JOHN DEERE PLOW C 


BETTER FRUIT 


Registered 


with the 
high 
pressure 


euarantee 


“SUCCESS” 


IS JUST WHAT ITS NAME INDICATES 


The first high pressure, light weight outfit that has proven 
practical for orchards of any size. Speically adapted to hilly 
or soft ground. 


Absolutely guaranteed to keep up 200 pounds pressure indefi- 
nitely. No strain on outfit, pump built to give it. 200 pounds 
pressure is absolutely necessary to produce the highest grade 
and best quality of fruit. 


Twin cylinders cast separately. Constant, steady high pressure. 
Outside packed pistons. Packing tightened by hand instantly, 


or replaced in five minutes. 


The “New-Way” air cooled. The high grade quality farm 
engine. Some outfits furnish the cheapest engines that can be 
purchased. A cheap engine spoils any sprayer. 

We can ship sprayer from Lansing, Mich., Portland, Ore., or 
Spokane, Wash., the same day order is received as long as our 
stock lasts. You should have your sprayer RIGHT NOW. 
Last year we were all sold out before the season commenced. 


DON’T DELAY TOO LONG. 


Send postal for sprayer catalog right now. You can’t afford to wait 


Trade-Mark 
MENTION “BETTER FRUIT” AND ADDRESS 


THE New-Way' Motor COMPANY 


35 ASH 
LANSING, MICHIGAN, ULS.A. ~ 
PORTLAND 


e SPOKANE 


Registered 
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KIMBALL 
SULIIVATOR 


Great Weeds and Ferns Exterminator 


Ninety Per Cent 
Hood River Orchardists 


Send for 
Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet 


Use 
This Machine 


i : eS ee 


== 
= ; oa 2 : = 


Hood River, Oregon, February 26, 1910 


Mr. W. A. Johnston, 
The Dalles, Oregon 


Dear Sir: I use three “Kimball Cultivators” in my orchard. 
There is nothing better as a weeder, dust mulcher, or to stir 
the soil. 

Yours truly, 


E. H. Shepard, Editor «Better Fruit” 


W.A.JOHNSTON, Manufacturer 


Office and Factory, 811 East Second Street, The Dalles, Oregon 
Long Distance Phone, Main 3671 
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Ogburn’s Fruit Gathering Vessels 


THE LATEST INVENTION 


Saves money by preventing bruising fruit in han- 
dling from tree to box. Saves time by leaving both 
hands free to gather with, and being quick to operate. 
Money saved is money made. 

Especially designed for apples, pears, peaches, 
oranges, lemons and tomatoes. 

Can be used to great advantage in gathering cher- 
ries, plums, prunes and grapes. In handling small 
fruits, place a piece of wrapping paper in the bottom. 
The canvas bottom slides from underneath the paper 
and delivers the fruit on your packing table without 
the slightest injury. 

This vessel is an oblong metal pail larger at the 
bottom than top, equipped with canvas bottom which 
slides from underneath the fruit, simply laying it on 
the bottom of the box or where desired, without dis- 


, ook a Ra 

a H ry , 1 B e 

OGBURNS F | ( VESS turbing the fruit, the bell-shaped pail lifting off without 
Wi Severe be iwe EOE # 


ee shed bas injuring the fruit at all. 
Srevents Bras /rutt, Saves ime & Money. See that You 
« Hatdware Dealer Secures Agency for Next Season. 


The vessel holds one-half bushel or half box of 
: apples, and in emptying the second time the canvas 


bottom eases the fruit in the vessel on that in the box 
EXHIBIT NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON a rats . . : : : 
NOVEMBER 14 TO 19, 1910, WHERE It TOOK without bruising or scratching, which is practically 


FIRST PRIZE AND GOLD MEDAL impossible with the wood or metal bottom pail. 


A Number of these 
Vessels Given 


Free 


Every reader of “Better Fruit” should 
write at once and advise number of 
vessels he can use in 1911. This infor- 
mation is solicited to secure estimate of 
how many vessels to manufacture, so 
your orders can be filled promptly. All 95° 
fruit growers writing not later than /s 
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April 1, 1911, will receive special order Pee bo ailird 
: . IB U d hy wut mn eZ At lly {\ a init 
blank with terms upon which a number TULS COR coitus ss ARE) yin te as Ml 5% 
. 5 DD: “| Ree i ans PE Che wi, NH ah, 
of these vessels will be given free. EE ie Hy 0 Wig 
b) 9 p ‘ WG ts ul 
Don’t fail to write now. xe att SN tt st HE ) Brtnsed 
Special terms granted to dealers and a 


agents in their respective trade districts. 
Secure your territory for 1911 now. 


ALL GOODS SHIPPED DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Manufactured by 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
For J. H. OGBURN, Patentee 


/ } ‘Ah There ; : 


Less Than 
5%Bruised” 


For territory and terms, address all applications to 


J.H.OGBURN 


WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON ILLUSTRATING OPERATION, OLD AND NEW WAY 
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Four Year Old Cherry Trees, Not Irrigated 


We Know and the only way for You to Know is for us or some- 
one else to tell you ¢4at we grow a greater variety of fruit, and 
of better quality, at 


The Dalles, Oregon 


than any other place in the Great Northwest, and bear in mind that none of 
our fruit is irrigated. This is an indication of its superiority, both as to flavor 
and keeping quality. If you want to raise fruit, you must, in order to succeed, 
raise the best—this you can do by locating here. The above cut shows a 
portion of a beautiful 83-acre tract which we have for sale, all in orchard and 
highly improved, adjoining corporate limits of The Dalles, a city of 7,000 
people and rapidly growing. This place is splendidly situated for subdividing. 


Write Us for Particulars 


Coe eo Ime DALLES OREGON 
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Hood River City Investments 


100x100 On Oak Street, with good buildings, rental income $110 per month, only 
$16,000. Liberal terms. 


100x200 On Cascade Avenue, consisting of four good lots and frame house. This will 
double in value within two years. $7,000. Good terms. 


Combination Orchard and Hay Ranch—175 acres. 20 acres in orchard from two to 
fourteen years old, 70 acres in hay produced 100 tons in 1910, balance of land uncleared. 
Large house and barns, 50 inches irrigating water, all haymaking machinery, near stores 
and school. $35,000. Very liberal terms. Big money to be made on this property. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO BUY A HOME 


OR BUSINESS PROPERTY IN HOOD RIVER 
THERE IS SURE TO BE A BIG ADVANCE IN PRICES 


SEE OUR LIST OF ORCHARDS 


J. H. HEILBRONNER & CO. 


THE RELIABLE DEALERS 
HEILBRONNER BUILDING HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Properties that will be worth 10 to 207% more next Spring 


to-acre block of solid orchara, located 214 miles from town, on main county road. All Newtowns and 
Spitzenbergs, 5 years old, and in the very best of condition, having had a few apples last year. There 
is not a better orchard on the West Side—nothing to compare with it at the price of $12,000. $5,000 
cash, balance 7% interest. 


15 acres 614 miles from Hood River; near railway station, school and church; all set to Newtowns 
and Spitzenbergs, as follows: 5 acres 7 years old, 3 acres 6, 1% acres 4 and 4¥% acres 3 years old. Trees 
in AI condition; picked 1,120 boxes of apples this year. Three acres of strawberries between trees. Old 
house, good barn. This tract is one of the best buys in the Hood River Valley at the price of $14,000. 
$5,000 cash, balance on or before five years at 7%. 


103 acres on edge of Willow Flat District; heavy red shot soil, south and east slope, with good 
drainage; 20 acres under cultivation; Io acres set to young Newtowns and Spitzenbergs; 8 acres prac- 
tically cleared, balance of place fir and oak timber. Small house and barn. The price is way below the 
market at $14,000. $3,500 cash, balance on or before seven years at 7%. 


20 acres 7/2 miles southeast of Hood River; red shot soil, good drainage, and all under the ditch; 
4 acres in Spitzenbergs and Newtowns one year old; 12 acres slashed and burned, balance in fir. Price 
| $5,000 ; $2,000 cash, balance on or before five years at 7%. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING HOOD RIVER WRITE 


DEVLIN & FIREBAUGH 


THE LEADING DEALERS 
Swetland Building, Portland, Oregon Hotel Oregon Building, Hood River, Oregon 
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Merten FRUIT 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST 
OF MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE FRUIT GROWING AND MARKETING 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF IRRIGATING ORCHARDS 


BY SAMUEL FORTIER, CHIEF OF IRRIGATION INVESTIGATION, EXPERIMENTAL STATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


exercised in the selection of an 

orchard tract. If it turns out well 
the profits are high, but if it fails the 
losses are heavy. It involves the setting 
aside of good land, the use of irrigation 
water, and somewhat heavy expense in 
purchasing trees, setting them out and 
caring for them until they begin to bear. 

Assuming that the climate and soil of 
the district selected are adapted to the 
kind of trees to be grown, the next 
important things to consider are good 
drainage and freedom from early and 
late frosts. Low-lying lands under a new 
irrigation system should be regarded 
with suspicion, even if the sub-soil be 
quite dry at the time of planting. The 
results of a few years of heavy and care- 
less irrigation on the higher lands adja- 
cent may render the low lands unfit for 
orchards. On the other hand, the higher 
lands are not always well drained nat- 
urally. A bank of clay extending across 
a slope may intercept percolating water 
and raise it near the surface. Favored 
locations for orchards in the mountain 
states are often found in the narrow river 
valleys at the mouths of canyons. . The 
coarse soil of these deltas, the steep 
slopes and the daily occurrence of winds, 
which blow first out of the canyons and 
then back into them, afford excellent 
conditions for the production of highly 
flavored fruits at the minimum risk of 
being injured by frost. 

Proper exposure is another important 
factor. In the warmer regions of the 
West and Southwest a northern exposure 
is sometimes best, but as a rule the 
orchards of the West require warmth 
and sunshine, and a southerly exposure 
is usually most desirable. Natural bar- 
riers frequently intercept the sweep of 
cold, destructive winds, and when these 
are lacking wind-breaks may be planted 
to serve the same purpose. Depressions 
or sheltered coves should be avoided if 
the cold air has a tendency to collect in 
them, a free circulation of air being 
necessary to drive away frost. The low- 
lying lands seem to be the most subject 
to cold, stagnant air. 

While experience has shown that the 
orchard trees of nearly all kinds can be 
successfully grown on soils that differ 
widely in their mechanical and chemical 
composition it has also shown that cer- 
tain types of soils are best adapted to 
particular kinds of trees. Thus the best 
peach, almond, apricot and olive orchards 
of the West are found on the lighter or 
sandier loams; the best apple, cherry and 
pear orchards on heavier loams, while 


Ce and good judgment should be 


walnut, prune and orange orchards do 
best on medium grades of soil. The 
requirements of all, however, are a deep, 
rich and well drained soil. 

Formerly most Western orchards were 
supplied with water through earthen 
ditches. These leaky, unsightly channels, 
by reason of their cheapness, would have 
been quite generally retained had it not 
been for the increasing value and scarcity 
of water. The value of water for irriga- 
tion purposes has increased beyond the 
average of that given by the census 
report of 1902 over 300 per cent. In 
many localities there is likewise great 
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scarcity at certain times. These rapidly 
changing conditions have induced many 
water companies to save some of their 
heavy losses in conveying water supplies 
by substituting pipes for open ditches in 
earth, or else by making the ditches 
water tight by an impervious lining. 

The high value and scarcity of the 
water in natural streams have likewise 
induced orchardists to install pumping 
plants to raise water from underground 
sources. It was estimated that in 1909 
20,000 of these plants were in operation 
in California alone. In other parts of 
the West reservoirs are being built to 
supplement the late summer flow of 
streams which fail to provide enough 
water for all. 

The few typical examples which fol- 
low may not only give the reader an 
idea of how orchards are supplied with 
water, but also indicate the customary 
division into tracts to serve this and 
other purposes. 


The Lewiston Basin is located where 
Clearwater River flows into the Snake 
River in Western Idaho, and varies from 
700 to 1,900 feet above sea level. A few 
years ago water was brought from neigh- 
boring creeks and stored in a reservoir. 
The water required for orchard irrigation 
is conducted from this reservoir under 
pressure in two lines of redwood stave 
pipes over the rolling hills which sep- 
arate the reservoir from the orchard 
lands. On these lands contour lines 
were first established, and each quarter 
section was afterwards divided into forty- 
acre tracts by sixty-foot streets. These 
were further subdivided into eight five- 
acre tracts, with a twenty-foot alley 
through the center. Figure 1, showing 
block 28 of the survey, indicates the gen- 
eral arrangement. The large conduits 
from the reservoir are connected to 
smaller lateral pipes laid in the alleys, 
and these in turn are tapped by three- 
inch pipes, which furnish water to the 
five-acre tracts. 

The town of Corona, California, is 
hemmed in on all sides by lemon and 
orange orchards. The chief water sup- 
ply for these groves comes from Perris 
Basin, forty miles distant. The Temescal 
Water Company owns 3,600 acres of 
water-bearing lands in this basin, and at 
favorable points pumping plants have 
been installed. These plants are oper- 
ated by motors supplied with current 
from a central generating station located 
at Ethenac. The discharge from each 
pump is measured over a_ rectangular 
wier having an automatic register. This 
device is shown in Figure 2. Small lined 
channels convey the water from the 
pumps to the main conduit, shown in 
cross-section in Figure 3. The concrete 
lining of this conduit is composed of one 
part cement to seven parts sand and 
gravel, having a thickness on the slopes 
of two and one-half inches and on the 
bottom of three to four inches. The 
lining is rendered still more impervious 
by the addition of a plaster coat one- 
fourth of an inch in thickness, composed 
of one part of cement to two parts of 
sand. The cost was five and one-half 
cents per square foot, or fifty-five cents 
per linear foot. The main conduit con- 
sists of about thirty miles of lined canal 
and ten miles of piping thirty inches in 
diameter. The groves are laid out as a 
rule in ten-acre tracts, and piping of 
various kinds conveys the water from the 
main to the highest point of each tract, 
from which it is distributed between the 
rows in furrows. 
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FicurE 1—ORCHARD TRACTS AT LEWISTON, IDAHO 


A large part of the water used by the 
Riverside Water Company is pumped 
from the gravelly bed of the Santa Ana 
River. From thence it is conveyed in a 
main canal to the orchard lands and dis- 
tributed to the groves in cement and 
vitrified clay pipes. The owner of a 
tract, whether it be ten, twenty, thirty 
or forty acres in extent, receives his 
supply at the highest corner through a 
hydrant box. Each hydrant box not only 
allows the water to pass from the end 
of a lateral pipe to the head flume of the 
tract to be irrigated, but also measures 
the amount in miner’s inches under a 
four-inch pressure head as it passes 
through. A section of the hydrant box, 
showing the adjustable steel slides to 
regulate the opening, is given in Figure 4. 

On the Gage canal system in Riverside, 
California, the water supply for the tiers 
of forty-acre tracts is taken from the 
canal in riveted steel pipes, varying from 
six to ten inches in diameter. These 
larger mains are connected with four, 
five and six-inch lateral pipes of the same 
material, which convey the water to the 
highest point of each ten-acre tract. This 
general arrangement is shown in the 
sketch, Figure 5. 

As a rule fruit trees are planted on 
land previously cultivated and cropped. 
One of the best preparatory crops for 
orchards is alfalfa. This vigorous plant 
breaks up the soil and sub-soil by its 
roots, collects and stores valuable plant 
foods, and when it is turned under at the 
end of the second or third year leaves 


AVE. 


the soil in much better condition for the 
rentention of moisture and the growth 
of young trees. 

In the Bitter Root Valley, Montana, 
new land is first plowed eight to twelve 
inches deep, then carefully graded and 
smoothed and seeded to red clover for 
one or two seasons. On the west side of 
this valley pine trees and pine stumps 
are encountered. These can best be 
removed by burning. A hole one and 
one-half inches in diameter is bored 
through the base of the stump or tree in 
a slanting direction. It is near the sur- 
face of the ground on the windward side 
and about eighteen inches above the 
surface on the leeward side. A fire is 
then built in the hole, using small twigs 
to start it. As the fire burns the opening 
is increased and larger limbs are inserted. 
In two or three days the stump will have 
burned out, the fire burning down into 
the roots to a depth of twelve to four- 
teen inches. The cost of such clearing 
varies with the character of the land 
and the density of the growth. From $10 
to $15 an acre will clear the land of 
stumps, and it then costs $5 to $10 to get 
the unburnt roots plowed out and the 
land ready for planting. 

In recent years large areas of wooded 
lands in both the Hood River and Rogue 
River Valleys of Oregon have been 
cleared in order to plant apple trees. 
One of the methods employed in the 
Hood River district to rid the land of 
its growth of fir, pine, scrub oak and 
laurel is similar to that just described. 


April 


Another method consists in splitting 
open the stumps with giant powder and 
then pulling out the roots with a stump 
puller. Stump pullers of various kinds 
are used in California for a like purpose. 
The most powerful of these consists of a 
portable engine, windlass and cable sim- 
ilar to an ordinary hoisting plant. A 
heavy chain is fastened to the tree at the 
proper height above the ground. To 
this chain the pulling cable is hooked, 
and when the power is applied the tree 
is pulled out by the roots. 

In New Mexico and Texas the mes- 
quite is usually grubbed out by Mexicans, 
but in California, where labor costs more, 


» such shrubs as mesquite, manzanita and 


chaparral can be more cheaply removed 
by a stout pair of horses and a log- 
ging chain. 

An effort should be made to establish 
a fairly uniform grade from top to bot- 
tom of each tract. This is done by cut- 
ting off the high points and depositing 
the earth thus obtained in the depres- 
sions. The length of the furrows should 
not exceed one-eigth of a mile, and in 
sandy soil they should be shorter. As a 
rule it is not difficult to grade the surface 
of an orchard so that small streams of 
water will readily flow in furrows from 
top to bottom. 

In setting out orchards which are to 
be irrigated the elevation of the surface 
of the ground should first be ascertained. 
This is usually done by making a con- 
tour survey by which each tract is 
divided up into a number of curved strips 
or belts by level lines. Such contours 
are shown in Figure 1, the vertical dis- 
tance between them in this particular 
case being one foot. With these as a 
guide the direction of the tree rows can 
readily be determined. Where the trees 
are watered in basins or checks flat 
slopes are not so objectionable, but in 
furrow irrigation a slope of about two 
inches to the one hundred feet is neces- 
sary to insure an even distribution of 
water. When streams are to be run in 
the furrows the slope of the furrows may 
be increased to eight, ten and even to 
twelve inches to the 100 feet. On slopes 
varying from ten to forty feet to the 
mile the tree rows may, therefore, be 
located at the proper distance apart down 
the steepest slope. Under such condi- 
tions the trees are most commonly 
planted in squares. The location of the 
trees can be best fixed by the use of a 
surveyor’s transit and steel tape. When 
these are not available a woven wire 
cable about three-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter will answer the purpose. If 
apple trees are to be set out, and it is 
desired to have them thirty-two feet 
apart tags are inserted between ile 
strands of the cable to mark this exact 
distance. A base line at the proper dis- 


‘tance from the fence er one margin of 


the field is then lai down and long 
sighting stakes driven at each tag. The 
corner is then turned and a similar line 
is laid out. This process is continued 
until the location of the trees around 
each of the four sides of the tract has 
been fixed. The corners can best be 
turned with a 100-foot tape or link chain. 
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Figure 2—WEIR WITH AUTOMATIC REGISTER, USED 
BY THE TEMESCAL WATER COMPANY 
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FroureE 83—CONCRETE-LINED CANAL OF TEMESCAL 
WATER COMPANY 
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Figure 4—SECTION OF HYDRANT BOX, RIVERSIDE 


WATER COMPANY, SHOWING DEVICE FOR 
MEASURING MINER’S INCHES 


First measure from the end of the base 
line a distance of thirty feet. Hold the 
one hundred end of the chain at this 
point, and the ten-foot link at the cor- 
ner; take the tape or chain at the fifty- 
foot mark or link and pull both lines 
taut. A stake driven at this vertex will 
establish a point on a line at right angles 
to the first. When stakes have been set 
on all four sides the intermediate loca- 
tions for the trees can readily be ascer- 
tained by sighting between correspond- 
ing marginal stakes. 

Where the slope is steep and diffi- 
culties are likely to be encountered in 
distributing water the equilateral, hex- 
agonal or septuple method of planting, 
as it is variously termed, should be 
adopted. The manner of marking the 
ground for this method is indicated in 
Figure 6. It will be observed that in this 
method the ground is divided up into 
equilateral triangles, with a tree at each 
vertex. The trees likewise form hex- 
agons, and when one includes the center 
tree at each hexagon they form groups 
of sevens. Hence the name equilateral, 
hexagonal and septuple. 

The chief advantage of this mode of 
planting in irrigated districts is that it 
provides three, and often four, different 
directions in which furrows may be run. 
Having the choice of so many it is not 
difficult to select one which is best for 
any particular tract. The ground can 
likewise be cultivated in more ways, and 
about one-seventh more trees can be 


planted to a given area than is possible 
in the square method. 

In the past the trees of irrigated 
orchards have been planted too close. 
This is made clear to even the casual 
observer who visits the old orange 
groves of Riverside, California, the decid- 
uous orchards of the Santa Clara Valley, 
California, or the apple orchards of the 
Hood River district in Oregon. Under 
irrigation systems peach trees should be 
spaced twenty to twenty-two feet, olive, 
pear, apricot and cherry trees from 
twenty-two to twenty-eigth and thirty 
feet, orange trees twenty-two to twenty- 
four feet, apple trees thirty to thirty-six 
feet and walnut trees from forty-eight to 
fifty-six feet apart. 

On the Pacific Coast the tendency 
toward wide spacing has induced many 
growers to insert peach fillers between 
other slower maturing trees, such as the 
apple and walnut. A common practice in 
this direction is shown in Figure 7, which 
represents the arrangement of trees in 
a young orchard in Douglas County, 
Washington. Here the trees are set in 
squares eighteen feet each way, but in 
every other row peach trees alternate 
with the standard apple trees. In the 
remaining rows Winesap apple trees are 
used for fillers. As the apple trees grow 
and begin to crowd the fillers the peach 
trees are removed. If more space is 
required the Winesaps can be taken out, 
leaving the apple trees in squares thirty- 
six feet apart both ways. 


Ircure 5—ORCHARD TRACT UNDER GAGE CANAL 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


The usual way of irrigating orchards 
is by means of furrows. These vary in 
depth, length and distance apart, but 
this diversity does not tend to create 
different kinds of furrow irrigation. The 
division of this subject is rather due to 
the means employed in distributing the 
water from the supply ditch to the fur- 
rows. In some cases the distribution is 
effected by making openings in an 
earthen ditch, in. others by inserting 
wooden or iron spouts in the ditch banks, 
while in many others flumes having the 
desired ‘number of openings, or pipes 
with standpipes, divide the supply among 
the requisite number of furrows. These 
designs and methods will be described 
under their respective headings. 

Permanent ditches at the head of 
orchard tracts should be located by a 
surveyor. The proper grade depends 
chiefly on the soil. If the soil is loose 
and easily eroded a slow velocity is best. 
On the other hand, the velocity must be 
sufficiently rapid to prevent the deposi- 
tion of silt and the growth of water 
plants. In ordinary soils a grade of two 
and one-half inches to one hundred feet 
for a ditch carrying two cubic feet per 
second is not far out of the way. The 
amount of water to be carried varies 
from one-half to two or more cubic feet 
per second. A ditch having a bottom 
width of twenty-four inches, a depth of 
six inches and sloping sides ought to 
carry one and one-half cubic feet per 
second on a grade of half an inch to the 
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rod, or three inches to one hundred feet. 
Such a ditch may be built by first plow- 
ing four furrows and then removing the 
loose earth either with shovels or a nar- 
row scraper. The loose earth may like- 
wise be thrown up on the sides and top 
by means of the home-made implement 
shown in Figure 8. Canvas dams, metal 
tappoons or other similar devices are 
inserted in the head ditch to raise the 
surface of the water opposite that part 
of the orchard where furrows have been 
made, and which is about to be watered. 
The chief difficulty in this mode of fur- 
row irrigation arises in withdrawing 
water from the ditch and in distributing 
it equally among a large number of fur- 
rows. A skilled irrigator may adjust the 
size and depth of the ditch bank open- 
ings so as to secure a somewhat uniform 
flow in the furrows, but constant atten- 
tion is required in order to maintain it. 
If the water is permitted to flow for a 
short time unattended the distribution 
is likely to become unequal. Parts of the 
ditch bank become soft, and, as the water 
rushes through, the earth washed 
away, permitting larger discharges and 
lowering the general level of the water 
in the ditch so that other openings may 
have no discharge. Some of the orchard- 
ists of San Diego, California, insert in 
niches cut in the bank pieces of old grain 
sacks or tent cloth. The water flows 
over these without eroding the earth. 
Another device is to use a board pointed 
at the lower end and containing a nar- 
row opening or slot, through which the 
water passes to the furrow. Shingles are 
also used to regulate the flow in the fur- 
rows. The thin ends of these are stuck 
into the ground at the heads of furrows. 

In recent years short tubes or spouts 
have been used in many of the head 
ditches of orchards to divert small quan- 
tities of water to furrows. These tubes 
are usually made of wood, but pipes 


1S 


made of clay, black iron, galvanized iron 


and tin are occasionally used. 

For nurseries, and young trees espe- 
cially, and also for mature trees, a cheap 
and serviceable tube may be made from 
pine lath, such as are used for plastering. 
The four-foot lengths are cut into two 
equal parts and four of these pieces are 
nailed together to form a tube. One of 
these tubes, when placed with its center 
two inches below the surface of the 
water in the head ditch, discharges nearly 
three-quarters of a miner’s inch of water, 


Figure 6—HEXAGONAL METHOD OF 
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Figure 7—PLAN OF PLANTING APPLE TREES WITH PEACH TREES AS FILLERS 
A, Trees as planted at first; B, Peach trees removed; C, Winesap removed. 


and if placed four inches below the sur- 
face will discharge more than one miner’s 
inch. In Southern Idaho the lumber 
mills manufacture a special lath for this 
purpose. It is one-half inch thick, two 
inches wide and thirty-six inches long. 
If such tubes, when thoroughly dry, are 
dipped in hot asphalt they will last a 
much longer time. In some of the decid- 
uous orchards of California a still larger 
wooden tube or box is used. Figure 9 
represents one of these. It is made of 
four pieces of three-quarter by three and 
three-quarter inch redwood boards of the 
desired length. The flow through this 
tube is regulated by a cheap gate, con- 
sisting of a piece of galvanized iron fast- 
ened by means of a leather washer and 
a wire nail. 

The orchardist who lives near a manu- 
facturing town or city can often purchase 
at a low figure pieces of worn-out and 
discarded piping, varying from  three- 
quarters to two inches in diameter. Such 
pipes, when cut into suitable lengths, 
make a good substitute for wooden 
spouts. Tin tubes one-half inch in diam- 
eter and of the proper length have been 
used with good success. In compact 
soils, through which water passes very 
slowly, furrows must be near together, 


and under such conditions small tin 
tubes are to be preferred. 
In making use of tubes of various 


kinds to distribute water to furrows it is 
necessary to maintain a constant head 
in the supply ditch. This is done by 
inserting checks at regular distances. 
These distances vary with the grade of 
the ditch, but 150 feet is not far from 
being an average spacing. In temporary 
ditches the canvas dam is perhaps the 
best check, but in permanent ditches it 
pays to use wood or concrete. An 
effective wooden check is shown in Fig- 
ure 10. In this the opening is controlled 
by a flashboard, which may be adjusted 
so as to hold the water at any desired 
height and at the same time permit the 
surplus to flow over the top to feed the 
next lower set of furrows. 

Formerly head flumes for orchards 
were built of wood, but the steady 
increase in the price of lumber and the 
decrease in the price of Portland cement 
have induced many fruit growers to use 
cement instead. When built of wood the 
length of the sections varies from twelve 
to twenty feet, sixteen feet being the 
most common. The bottom width runs 
from six to twelve inches, while the 
depth is usually one to two inches less. 


lumber one and one-quarter 
inches thick is perhaps the best for the 
bottom and sides, and joists of two by 
four-inch pine or fir are commonly used 
for yokes, which are spaced four feet 
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centers. Midway between the yokes 
auger holes are bored, and the flow 
through these openings is controlled in 
the manner shown in Figures 11 and 12. 
A two-inch fall for each hundred feet 
may be regarded as a suitable grade for 
head flumes, but it often happens that 
the slope of the land is much greater 
than this, in which case low checks are 
placed in the bottom of the flume at each 
opening, as shown in Figure -12. 

A head flume composed of cement, 
sand and gravel costs, as a rule, about 
twice aS much as a wooden flume of the 
same capacity, but the early decay of 
wood, especially if it comes in contact 
with earth, makes the cement flume 
cheaper in the end. By means of a spe- 
cially designed machine, which is pat- 
ented, cement mortar, composed of one 
part cement to about six parts of coarse 
sand, is fed into a hopper and forced by 
lever pressure into a set of guide plates 
of the form of the flume. Such flumes 
are made in place in one continuous line 
across the upper margin of the orchard 
tract. After the flume is built, and before 
the mortar becomes hard, small tubes 
from three-quarters to one and one-half 
inches in diameter, the size depending 
somewhat on the size of the flume, are 
inserted in the side next the orchard. 
The flow through these tubes is regu- 
lated by zinc slides, shown in Figure 12. 
Flumes of this kind are made in five 
sizes, the smallest being six inches on 
the bottom in the clear and the largest 
fourteen inches. 

At a slightly greater cost a stronger 
flume can be built by the use of molds. 
The increased strength is derived from 
a change in the mixture. In the machine- 
made flume the mixture of one part 
cement to five or six parts of sand is 
lacking in strength, for the reason that 
there is not enough cement to fill all the 
open spaces in the sand. In using molds 
medium sized gravel can be added to the 
sand, and the mixture resembles that of 
the common rich concrete. Such flumes 
can be built of almost any size from a 
bottom width of ten inches to one of 
forty inches, and from a depth of eight 
inches to one of twenty-four inches, but 
when the section is increased beyond 
about 240 square inches it pays better to 
slope the sides outward and adopt the 
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Ficure 8—THE USE OF THE “A” SCRAPER IN BUILDING HEAD DITCHES 


form of the cement lined ditch. At 
the present time the cost of rich con- 
crete in place would be about $9 per 
cubic yard for the larger flumes and 
$10.50 for the smaller sizes. The quan- 
tity of concrete required per linear foot 
of flume depends on its size and the 
thickness of its sides and bottom. The 
dimensions given in Figure 13 are for 
light rather than for heavy flumes, and 
are designed for localities where there 
is little frost. 

For large head flumes and laterals 
many fruit growers first carefully pre- 
pare an earthen ditch which has carried 
water for at least one season and after- 
wards line the inner surface with cement 
concrete. Figure 14 shows a section of 
such a ditch. 

Several years ago 3,200 linear feet of 
head ditches were lined for twenty-six 
and one-half cents per. foot; they were 
fourteen inches on the bottom, with 
eighteen-inch sides and a two-inch lining. 
The cement cost $2.85 per barrel, gravel 
seventy-five cents per yard and labor 
$1.75 to $2.50 per day. 

Head flumes, being placed on the sur- 
face of the ground, interfere with the free 
passage of teams in cultivating, irrigat- 
ing and harvesting the crop. Dead leaves 
from shade and fruit trees also clog the 
small openings in the flumes. These and 
other objections to flumes have induced 
many fruit growers of Southern Califor- 
nia to conyey the water in underground 


*1GURE J9—WOODEN BOX PLACED IN 
BANK OF HEAD DITCH 


pipes and distribute it through stand- 
pipes placed at the heads of the rows of 
trees. Both cement and clay pipes are 
used for this purpose. 

The former are usually molded in two- 
foot lengths, with beveled lap joints, and 
consist of a one to three or one to four 
mixture of cement and fine gravel and 
sand. The most common sizes are six, 
eight, ten and twelve inches in diameter, 
having a thickness of shell in the twelve- 
inch pipe of one and one-half inches, 
which is reduced to a trifle more than 
one inch in the six-inch pipe. Piping 
of this kind, when well made and care- 
fully laid, will withstand a head of ten 
to sixteen feet. The clay pipe is similar 
to that used in cities for sewers and, 
having stronger joints, withstands a 
greater pressure, but costs more. A line 
of pipe is laid about two feet below the 
surface from the feed main and measur- 
ing box across the top of the orchard, 
and as each row of trees is passed a 
standpipe is inserted. The general plan 
is shown in outline in Figure 15. Various 
devices are employed to convey the 
water from the pipe to the surface of the 
ground at the head of each tree row 
and divide it up evenly among four to 
six furrows. One of the most common 
consists of a series of standpipes, the 
top of each set rising to the same eleva- 
tion. At each change of elevation special 
standpipes are used, and in these are 
inserted gates provided with overflows. 
The manner of ‘distributing the water 


from a standpipe to the furrows of any’ 


one row is shown in Figure 16. 

Occasionally a high pressure pipe is 
substituted for cement and clay. This 
is tapped at the head and in line with 
each row of trees, and a small galvanized 
iron pipe is inserted. These standpipes 
are capped by an ordinary valve, which 
regulates the flow to each row of trees. 
This method is shown in operation in 
Figure 17, where a young orchard 1s 
being irrigated from three-quarter-inch 
galvanized iron standpipes connected 
with a thee-inch wooden pipe. 
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The length of the furrow is often gov- 
erned by the size of the orchard. The 
rows of citrus trees seldom exceed forty 
rods in length, but the apple orchards of 
the Northwest are larger as a rule. 
Even in large tracts it is doubtful if it 
ever pays to run water in furrows more 
than about 600 feet. Where the soil is 
open and water sinks readily through it 
short furrows should be used, otherwise 
much water is lost in deep percolation 
on the upper part of the tract. Professor 
H. Culbertson, of San Diego County, 
California, after a careful investigation 
of this subject, has reached the conclu- 
sion that on sandy or gravelly soil having 
a steep slope the proper length of fur- 
rows is 200 feet, while on heavier soils 
and flatter slopes the length may be 
increased to 600 feet. 

The grade of furrows varies quite 
widely. In flat valleys it is often not 
possible to obtain a fall greater than one 
inch to 100 feet, while on steep slopes the 
fall may reach twenty inches per 100 
feet. On ordinary soils a grade of three 
to four inches is to be preferred, and 
where the fall exceeds eight to ten 
inches to 100 feet the trees should be 
set out in such a way as to decrease the 
slope of the furrows. 

The number of furrows in orchards 
depends on the age of the trees, the 
space between the rows, the depth of 
furrow and the character of the soil. 
Nursery stock is irrigated by one or two 
furrows and young trees by two to four. 
A common spacing for shallow furrows 
is two and one-half feet, while deeper 
furrows are made three to four feet 
apart. The general trend of orchard 
practice is toward deep rather than shal- 
low furrows, a depth of eight inches 
being frequently used. 

The furrowing implement most com- 
monly used by the orchadists of Orange 
County, California, consists of a sulky 
frame, to which are attached two or 
three double mold-board plows. Those 
who prefer a small number of deep fur- 
rows use a twelve to fourteen-inch corn 
lister. In Figure 18 is shown a furrower 
made by attaching an arm to a cultivator 
and then fastening two shovels to the 
arm. In the view the space between the 
furrows is four and one-half feet and 


Figure 10—WOODEN CHECK IN HEAD DITCH 
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the depth is regulated by the lever arm 
of the cultivator. 

In the Payette Valley, Idaho, 200 or 
more miner’s inches are turned into the 
head ditch and divided up by means of 
wooden spouts into a like number of 
furrows. On steep ground much smaller 
streams are used. The length of the fur- 
row varies from 300 feet on steep slopes 
to 600 feet and more on flat slopes. The 
time required to moisten the soil depends 
on the length of the furrow and the 
nature of the soil. In this locality it 
varies from three to thirty-six hours. 

J. H. Foreman owns twenty acres of 
bearing orchard under the Sunnyside 
canal in the Yakima Valley, Washington, 
and waters it four times in each season 
with fourteen miner’s inches (0.35 cubic 
feet per second). He makes three fur- 
rows between the rows, which are forty 
rods long. The total supply is applied 


to one-half the orchard (ten acres) and 
kept on forty-eight hours. 

On the clayey loams of the apple 
orchards on the east bench of the Bitter 
Root River, Montana, Professor R. W. 
Fisher has found, as a result of experi- 


Ficure 11—SECTION OF WOODEN HEAD FLUME 


SHOWING OPENING AND GATE 


menting, that it requires from twelve to 
eighteen hours to moisten the soil in 
furrow irrigation four feet deep and three 
feet sideways. 

In 1908 Mr. Struck, of Hood River, 
Oregon, irrigated three acres of apple 
trees in furrows 350 feet long, spaced 
three feet apart. About a miner’s inch of 
water was turned into each alternate fur- 
row from a wooden head flume, Figure 
11, and kept on for about forty-eight 
hours. After the soil had become suffi- 
ciently dry it was cultivated, and in eight 
or ten days thereafter water was turned 
into the alternate rows, which were left 
dry during the first irrigation. 

For the most part the furrows are 
made parallel to the rows of trees. An 
arrangement of this kind is satisfactory 
in young orchards, but as the trees reach 
maturity their branches occupy more of 
the open space between the rows and 
prevent the making of furrows near the 
trees. This is shown in Figure 19, where 
a space of six to twelve feet square, 
according to the size of the trees, is not 
furrowed. This space usually becomes 
so dry that it is worthless as a feeding 
ground for roots. In order to moisten 
these dry spots a larger stream is often 
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carried in the two furrows next to each 
row of trees and the surplus is led across 
in short furrows in the manner shown in 
Figure 20. Instead of continuing straight 
and cross furrows, as is done in Figure 
20, use is frequently made of diagonal 
furrows, Figure 21, to moisten the dry 
space between the trees. This last 
method is best adapted to grades of five 
inches to the one hundred feet or more. 

A method and the cost of one irriga- 
tion is described as follows: 

The implement used to make furrows 
consists of three shovels attached to a 
beam which is mounted on a pair of low 
wheels. The driver sits on a riding seat, 
and by operating a lever can regulate the 
depth of the furrows. A man and two 
horses will furrow out ten acres in a day. 
For a distance of 150 feet from the top 
of the orchard the furrows are straight. 
They are then zigzagged to within sixty 
or seventy feet of the bottom, where the 
last three rows of trees are irrigated by 
basins which catch the surplus. In the 
case described the depth of furrow was 
six inches, length 800 feet and distance 
apart three feet. A head of fifty miner’s 
inches (one cubic foot per second) was 
used on ten acres. The streams when 
first turned into the furrows averaged 
about two miner's inches, but as the 
water approached the lower end they 
were reduced to one miner’s inch or less, 
and this flow was run in each furrow for 
twelve to twenty-four hours. 

The items of cost for ten acres were: 
Making furrows and basins, $6.50; irri- 
gating, $3; fifty inches of water twenty- 
four hours at forty cents an hour, $9.60; 
rent of water stock, $12; a total of $31.10. 

Orchards are sometimes irrigated by 
first forming ridges midway between the 
rows in two directions at right angles 
to each other. This divides up the tract 
into a large number of squares with a 
tree in the center of each, as may be 
observed in Figure 22. 

When the ground is hard or covered 
with weeds a disk plow is first run 
between the rows and then the loosened 
earth is formed into a ridge by a ridger. 
If the soil is light, sandy and free from 
weeds the disking is not necessary. 
Ridgers are made in various ways of 
both wood and steel, or some combina- 
tion of both. A common kind is shown 
in Figure 23. It consists of two deep 
runners fourteen to eighteen inches 
high, two inches thick and six to eight 
feet long. These runners are shod with 
steel, which extends part way up the 
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Ficure 12—THE USE OF LOW CHECK IN 
HEAD FLUME 


inner side. They are four to five feet 
apart at the front end and tapered to six- 
teen to twenty-four inches at the rear. 
The runners are held in position by 
cross pieces on top, a floor and straps of 
steel in the manner shown. The height 
of the ridges varies with the depth of 
water applied, which is from four to nine 
inches. The ridges should be several 
inches above the surface of the water 
when a basin is flooded. 

Several methods of flooding basins are 
practiced. In one a ditch is run from 
the supply ditch at the head through each 
alternate row space, and the basins on 
each side are flooded in pairs, beginning 
with the lowest. This plan is shown in 
outline in Figure 22. In the other 
method water is allowed to flow through 
Openings into each basin of a tier in a 
zigzag course from the top to the bottom 
of the orchard. In this plan the upper 
basins receive the most water. Under 
gravity canals, where water is abundant, 
the water is turned into the upper basin 
until it is full, when it overflows into the 
next, and so on down the tier. The irri- 
gator then begins at the lower end and 
repairs the breaks, leaving each basin 
full of water. 

Where this method is practiced it fre- 
quently happens that land on which 
alfalfa has been grown is planted to fruit 
trees. In plowing down the alfalfa and 
setting out the trees the levees undergo 
little change, and the checks can be 
flooded if it is considered best. A better 
plan is to furrow the floor of each check, 
as shown in Figure 24. The water is 
admitted through the check box which 
was used for the alfalfa and conducted 
into a short head ditch, from which it is 
distributed to the furrows. The chief 
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objection to this method is that the 
checks are too small for orchard tracts 
in furrow irrigation. 

The best orchardists believe that fre- 
quent examinations of stems, branches, 
foliage and fruit are not enough. The 
roots and soil should likewise be exam- 
ined. The advice of such men to the 
inexperienced is: Find out where the 
bulk of the feeding roots is located, 
ascertain the nature of the soil around 
them and make frequent tests as to the 
moisture which it contains. In a citrus 
orchard of sandy loam samples are taken 
at depths of about three feet, and the 
moisture content determined by exposing 
the samples to a bright sun for the 
greater part of a day. It is considered 
that six per cent by weight of free water 
is sufficient to keep the trees in a vig- 
orous condition. 

Doctor Loughridge, of the University 
of California, in his experiments at Riv- 
erside, California, in June, 1905, found 
an average of 3.5 per cent in the upper 
two feet and an average 6.16 per cent 
below this level in an orchard which had 
not been irrigated since October of the 
preceding year. It had received, how- 
ever, a winter rainfall of about sixteen 
inches. On examination it was found 
that the bulk of the roots lay between 
the first and fourth foot. In June these 
trees seemed to be merely holding their 
own. When irrigated on July 7 they 
began to make new growth. A few days 
after the water was applied the per- 
centage of free water in the upper four 
feet of soil rose to 9.64 per cent. The 
results of these tests seem to indicate 
that the percentage by weight of free 
moisture should range between five and 
ten per cent in orchard loams. 

Many fruit growers do not turn on the 
irrigation stream until the trees begin to 
show visible signs of suffering, as a 
slight change in color or a slight curl- 
ing of the leaves. In thus waiting for 
these signals of distress both trees and 
fruit are liable to be injured. On the 
other hand, the man who ignores these 
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Figure 14—EARTHEN HEAD DITCH LINED 
WITH CONCRETE 


symptoms and pours on a large quantity 
of water whenever he can spare it, or 
when his turn comes, is apt to cause 
greater damage by an overdose of water. 

For nearly half the entire year the 
fruit trees of Wyoming and Montana 
have little active, visible growth, whereas 
in the citrus districts of California and 
Arizona the growth is continuous. A 
tree when dormant gives off moisture, 
but the amount evaporated from both 
soil and tree in winter is relatively small, 
owing to the low temperature, the lack 
of foliage and feeble growth. A heavy 
rain which saturates the soil below the 
usual covering of soil mulch may take 
the place of one artificial watering, but 
the light shower frequently does more 
harm than good. The number of irri- 
gations likewise depends on the capacity 
of the soil to hold water. If it readily 
parts with moisture light but frequent 
applications will produce the best results, 
but if it holds water well a heavy appli- 
cation at longer intervals is best, espe- 
cially when loss by evaporation from the 
soil is prevented by the use of a deep 
soil mulch. 

In the Yakima and Wenatchee fruit 
growing districts of Washington the first 
irrigation is usually given in April or 
early in May. Then follow three to four 
waterings at intervals of twenty to thirty 
days. At Montrose, Colorado, water is 
used three to five times in a season. At 
Payette, Idaho, the same number of irri- 
gations is applied, beginning about June 
1 in ordinary seasons, and repeating the 
operation at the end of thirty-day inter- 
vals. As a rule the orchards at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, are watered three times, 
beginning about June 15. From two to 
four waterings suffice for fruit trees in 
the vicinity of Boulder, Colorado. The 
last irrigation is given on or before Sep- 
tember 5, so that the new wood may 
have a chance to mature before heavy 
freezes occur. In the Bitter Root Val- 
ley, Montana, young trees are irrigated 
earlier and oftener than mature trees. 
Trees in bearing are, as a rule, irrigated 
about July 15, August 10 and August 20 
of each year. In San Diego County, 
California, citrus trees are watered six 
to eight times and deciduous trees three 
to four times in a season. 

The duty of water for one acre as 
fixed by water contracts varies all the 
way from one-fortieth to one four-hun- 
dredth of a cubic foot per second. In 


. general the most water is applied in dis- 


tricts that require the least. Wherever 
water is cheap and abundant the tend- 
ency seems to be to use large quantities, 
regardless of the requirements of the 
fruit trees. In Wyoming the duty of 
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water is seldom less than at the rate of a 
cubic foot per second for seventy acres. 
In parts of Southern California the same 
quantity of water not infrequently serves 
400 acres, yet the amount required by the 
fruit trees of the latter locality is far in 
excess of that of the former. 

In recent years the tendency all over 
the West is toward a more economical 
use of water, and even in localities where 
water for irrigation is still reasonably 
low in price it is rare that more than 
two and one-half acre feet per acre is 
applied in a season. This is the duty 
provided for in the contracts of the Bitter 
Root Valley Irrigation Company of 
Montana, which has 40,000 acres of fruit 
lands under ditch. Since, however, the 
water user iS not entitled to receive more 
than one-half of an acre foot per acre 
in any one calendar month it is only 
when the growing season is long and 
dry that he requires the full amount. 

In the vicinity of Boulder, Colorado, 
the continuous flow of a cubic foot per 
second for 105 days serves about 112 
acres of all kinds of crops. This amount 
of water, if none were lost, would cover 
each acre to a depth of 1.9 feet. In other 
words, the duty of water is a trifle less 
than two acre feet per acre. 

In 1908 the depth of water used on a 
twenty-one and a half acre apple orchard 
at Wenatchee, Washington, was meas- 


FicureE 16—SECTION OF STANDPIPE 
OUTLINED IN FIGURE 15 


ured and found to be twenty-three inches 
The trees were seven years old, and pro- 
duced heavily. This orchard was watered 
five times, the first on May 13 and the 
last on September 23. In San Diego 


County, California, one miner’s inch 
(one-fiftieth of a cubic foot per second) 
irrigates from six to seven acres near 
the coast, where the air is cool and 
evaporation low, but twenty miles or so 
inland the same amount of water is 
needed for about four acres. 

On the sandy loam orchards of Orange 
County, California, it has been demon- 
strated that two acre inches every sixty 
days is insufficient to keep bearing trees 
in good condition. The rainfall of this 
locality averages somewhat less than 
twelve inches per annum, but about 
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ninety-five per cent of the total falls 
between November and May, inclusive. 
The most reliable, and in many ways 
the most valuable, records pertaining to 
duty of water on orchards have been 
obtained by the water companies of 
Riverside County, California. Here more 
or less irrigation water is used every 
month of the year. Figure 25 is a 
graphic representation of the average 
amount of water used per month in a 
period of seven years by the Riverside 
Water Company in irrigating about 
9,000 acres, of which nearly 6,000 acres 
are planted to oranges and the balance 
to alfalfa. The figures given in the dia- 
gram represent depth in feet over the 
surface watered. In the following table 
is given the average duty of water per 
month in acre feet per acre under the 
same system from December 1, 1901, to 
November 30, 1908, a period of seven 
years. The table also includes the aver- 
age monthly rainfall at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, for the same period, and adding 
the quantity of water applied in irriga- 
tion in any one month to the rainfall of 
that month gives the total moisture 
received by the soil: 
Average Total 


depth Average water 
peracre rainfall applied 


Month Feet Feet Feet 
IDSCEMMIS? sccosessncas 0.159 0.109 0.268 
Janrularnye ees ollie} 170 .293 
INGYEEIAY Sooovododoc0a -046 190 .236 
IManGhy (Acca e xen 078 .316 2394 
IN Dailies heeeen ee ae meee sli 068 245 
IMD iyi ropenney skate tore lente aaece oe .291 -023 .314 
[isi oaeaancdodoes ono. 1274 .003 200 
Mitilyaeon nee acest eres tage Borie, -002 ae 
A SUSto Wein seat -269 .000 .26 
SemiGmMyer sscoccoscous .243 O15 125 
OYSOWSe cocooponovande 189 .043 on 
INODYWGAN Ce conascccvene 169 073 2 

UOQWUS a acdescocooad 2.29 1.01 3.30 


A light shower followed by warm sun- 
shine may refresh the foliage of fruit 
trees, but its effect on the soil is more 
likely to be injurious than otherwise. A 
brief, pelting rain followed by sunshine 
forms a crust on the surface of most 
soils, and if this is not soon broken up 
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Figure 17—METHOD OF IRRIGATING FROM TRON STANDPIPES CONNECTED 
WITH PRESSURE PIPES 


by cultivation it checks the free circula- 
tion of air in the soil, and also tends to 
increase the amount of water evaporated. 

It has been found that the amount of 
moisture held by the soil, the tempera- 
ture of both soil and air, and the rate of 
wind motion are the chief factors in the 
evaporation of water from soils. The 
influence of moisture is shown in the 
following figures, obtained from tank 
experiments made at Tulare, California, 
covering the period from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15, 1904: 


Amount of 
water applied Loss by evaporation 


Inches Inches Per cent 
daniksml@anidincrrprer 0.0 0.45 nolate 
Manksr3eandy4 eae 33.53 3.5 106.0 
MankeeoeancdaGmerenrr 4.9 4.6 94.0 
Manksw/man Geshe 6.6 5.5 83.6 
stanikkseOmanidiglO epee 8.2 6.6 80.0 
Danks sand 25.) 9-6, 7.9 79.5 


Ficure 18S—MAKING FURROWS IN ORCHARD 


The results of other experiments have 
shown that when the water is applied to 
the surface of orchard soils the loss by 
evaporation is very great so long as the 
top layer remains moist. Even in light 
irrigations this loss in forty-eight hours 
after the water 1s put on may amount to 
from ten to twenty per cent of the yol- 
ume applied. In order to reduce this 
loss and moisten the soil around the 
roots of trees the practice of running 
small streams of water in deep furrows 
has become quite common. In applying 
water in this way the top soil remains at 
least partially dry, the bulk of the water 
soon passes beyond the first foot, and 
the surface can be cultivated soon after 
the water is turned off. 

The well known effect of temperature 
on evaporation is shown in Figure 26. 
The dotted line shows the mean monthly 
temperatures at Tulare, California, from 
January 1, 1904, to December 31, 1905, 
and the solid line the monthly evap- 
oration from a water surface for the 
same time. 

The effect on evaporation of a layer 
of-dry granular soil when placed above 
moist soil has been shown by a series of 
experiments conducted in tanks by irri- 
gation investigations of this office. These 
tanks are water-jacketed and placed in 
the open under normal conditions as 
regards sunshine, wind and temperature. 
Each tank holds about three-fourths of 
a ton of soil, and is weighed at stated 
intervals in a manner shown in Figure 
27. The results of experiments made at 
Davis, California, in 1908 were as follows: 

Tanks 1 and 2, no mulch—Average weight of 
tanks September 1, 1,104.7 pounds; total loss for 
32 days, September 1 to October 3, 33.25 and 35.93 
per cent. 

Tanks 3 and 4, 3-inch mulch—Average weight of 
tanks September 1, 1,090 pounds; total loss for 32 
days, September 1 to October 3, 14.25 and 15.17 
per cent. 

Tanks 5 and 6, 6-inch mulch—Average weight of 
tanks September 1, 1,082 pounds; total loss for 32 
days, September 1 to October 3, 5.75 and 6.12 
per cent. 

Tanks 7 and 8, 9-inch mulech—Average weight of 
tanks September 1, 1.085.2 pounds; total loss for 


32 days, September 1 to October 3, 0.75 and 0.80 
per cent. 


FURROW IRRIGATION, SHOWING 
DRY SPACES 
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The soil first received an irrigation of 
six inches in depth over the surface, and 


* in the tanks which had no mulch over 


one-third of this amount was evaporated 
in thirty-two days, while less than one 
per cent was evaporated in the tanks 
which were protected by a nine-inch 
mulch. 

Similar experiments carried on at 
Wenatchee, Washington, in June, 1908, 
showed the following losses in twenty- 
one days: No mulch, fourteen and one- 
third per cent of water applied; three- 
inch mulch, four per cent; six-inch mulch, 
two per cent, and nine-inch mulch one 
per cent. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
Western orchardists can prevent the 
ereater part of the evaporation losses by 
cultivating orchards to a depth of at least 
six inches as soon as practicable after 
each irrigation. 

In the preceding paragraphs attention 
has been called to the large amount of 
water which is vaporized from warm, 
moist soils. We wish here to eall 
attention to another loss of a different 
character. In all modes of wetting the 
soil, but more particularly when deep 
furrows are used to distribute the water. 
a part is lable to sink beyond the deep- 
est roots. As a rule the longer the fur- 
row the greater is the loss from this 
cause. In furrows about one-eighth of a 
mile long Dr. Loughridge, in his experi- 
ments at Riverside, California, found 
that in some parts of the orchard the 
soil was wet as a result of a recent irri- 
gation to depths of twenty to twenty-six 
feet, while in other parts the moisture 
had not penetrated beyond the third foot. 

One of the best ways of finding out 
whether much water is lost by deep per- 
colation is to dig cross trenches as deep 
as the feeding roots go. The moisture 
which passes the deepest roots in its 
downward course may be considered as 
wasted. 

An example of fairly even and desir- 
able moisture distribution from furrows 
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is shown in sections XI and XII of Fig- 
ure 28, where the three curved lines show 
the margins of wetted moisture at the end 
of one, two and three days, respectively. 

The loss of water is not the only effect 
of deep percolation. The water which 
escapes in this and other ways usually 
moves through the soil at a rather slow 
rate of speed until it reaches some under- 
ground body of water at a lower level. 
In case orchards have been planted at 
these lower levels when the sub-soil was 
dry care should be exercised in observy- 
ing the rise of the ground water level. 
The small post-hole auger shown in 
Figure 29 is one of the most convenient 
tools to use in making test wells to 
keep track of the behavior of the ground 
water. Before the deepest roots of the 
fruit trees are submerged artificial drain- 
age ought to be provided. Otherwise 
the ground water will at first lessen the 
yield, and finally destroy the trees. 

The drainage of orchard tracts usually 
progresses in more or less distinct and 
separate stages. When the ground 
water begins to be*a menace the nat- 
ural ravines in the vicinity are cleared 
of weeds and other rubbish, and deep- 
ened. If the ground water continues to 
rise the open drains are deepened and 
extended, or else the excess water 1s 
withdrawn through a covered drain. 
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Figure 20—CROSS FURROWING DRY SPACES 


Ficure 21—USE OF ZIG-ZAG FURROWS 


Open drains in orchards occupy valu- 
able land, obstruct field work and are 
expensive to maintain. Some of these 
objections can be lessened, if not entirely 
removed, by locating such drains along 
the lower boundary of the tract. When 
this plan is followed covered drains are 
frequently laid among the trees, and dis- 
charge into the open drains. Sometimes 
the source and direction of the waste 
water which is waterlogging an orchard 
can be traced beneath the surface. In 
this event it is well to try to intercept 
its passage before it reaches the trees. 
This can be done by an open drain, but 
a covered pipe drain of the required size 
is preferable. Where durable lumber is 
cheap box drains similar to that shown 
in Figure 30 may be used. Where lum- 
ber is high in price it will be more eco- 
nomical to use pipe drains made of 
either clay or cement. The former is 
most frequently used for sizes ranging 
from four to eight inches in diameter 
and the latter for sizes ten inches and 
over. The clay or tile drains are made 
one foot in length, but in using cement 
for the larger sizes the length may be 
increased to two, and even three feet. 
The drainage of irrigated lands differs 
in many respects from that common to 
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Figure 22—RBASIN METHOD OF IRRIGATION 
Ohio. In irrigated districts the drains 
are larger and are laid deeper. While 
four-inch tile drains may be used in 
places six-inch drains are to be pre- 
ferred, and should be considered as the 
smallest desirable size. The depth at 
which they are laid ranges from four to 
seven feet, and five to six feet are 
required for orchards. A grade of five 
feet to the mile is about the least that 
should be used, and wherever practicable 
it should be increased to ten feet to 
the mile. 

In laying drains that are likely to 
become clogged with silt or roots, or 
both, a small cable is laid in each line, 
and at distances of 300 to 500 feet sand 
boxes similar to Figure 31 are placed, so 
as to facilitate cleaning the tiles with 
suitable wire brushes. 

The large majority of California fruit 
growers do not grow marketable crops 
between the trees. They believe in 
clean culture, except where leguminous 
crops are used to renovate and fertilize 
the soil. From the standpoint of the 
large commercial orchard and the well- 
to-do proprietor this practice has much 
to recommend it. The planting of such 
an orchard is regarded as a long-time 
investment. Little, if any, returns are 
expected for the first few years, but 
when the trees approach maturity and 
are in full bearing the anticipated profits 
are supposed to compensate the owner 
for all the lean years. Any treatment. 
therefore, which tends to rob the soil of 
its plant food when the trees are young 
or to retard their growth is pretty cer- 
tain to lessen the yields and the conse- 
quent profits in later years. Professor 
E. J. Wickson, director of the California 
Experiment Station, tersely expressed 
the prevailing opinion on this question 
in California in his work, “California 
Fruits, and How to Grow Them,” in the 
following language: “All intercultures 
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are a loan made by the trees to the 
orchardist. The term may be long and 
the rate of interest low, but sooner or 
later the trees will need restoration to 
the soil of the plant food removed by 
inter-cropping.” 

Mr. S. W. McCulloch, who controls 
150 acres of citrus orchards in Southern 
California, goes further in stating: “It 
is always detrimental to the development 
of an orchard to grow crops between 
the trees. In some cases the effect is 
not marked aside from securing less 
rapid growth, but it will affect the crops 
of fruit for several years, and in the end 
nothing will be gained.” 

Notwithstanding all this the poor man 
must needs make the loan or his chil- 
dren may starve. The settler on a small 
tract set out to young trees cannot 
afford, if his means are limited, to wait 
four or five years for the first returns. 
He must produce crops between the 
rows, and the question for him to con- 
sider is how this can be done with the 
least possible injury to the trees. A 
plentiful supply of water and a deep, 
rich soil are the essentials of inter-crop- 
ping. In districts that depend on a 
meager rainfall of fifteen to twenty 
inches per annum, or where irrigation 
water is both scarce and costly, the prac- 
tice becomes of doubtful value under 
any circumstances. In most of the fruit 
districts of the West water for irrigation 
is stjll reasonably low in price, and the 
extra amount required for inter-cropping 
represents but a small part of the net 
gains from such crops. 

Shallow-rooted plants are considered 
the most desirable for this purpose. 
Squash, melons, sweet potatoes, toma- 
toes and peanuts are the most common 
in California. The cultivation is done 
with one horse and a small cultivator. 
A clear space three to four feet wide is 
left on each side of the young trees. 
In the Verde River Valley of Arizona 
strawberries, lettuce, onions and melons 
are raised in the young orchards. In 
parts of Idaho alfalfa fields are fre- 
quently plowed under to plant trees. 
When this is done berries, beans, melons, 
onions and tomatoes can be grown 
between rows for several years without 
any apparent injury to young trees. In 
Northern Colorado raspberries, goose- 
berries, currants, as well as corn, beans 
and peas are often planted in orchards, 
while in Southwestern Kansas it is usu- 
ally cabbage, melons and sweet potatoes. 

In the young apple orchards of Hood 
River Valley, Oregon, strawberries are 
frequently planted between the rows. 
The manner in which this is done, as 
well as the system of contour planting 
which is there practiced, is shown in 
Figure 32. The manager of a large apple 
orchard company in Montana states that 
no appreciable effect is noticed on apple 
trees as a result of growing potatoes, 
cabbage, beans, onions and other vege- 
tables between the trees, providing the 
inter-crops are well cultivated and irri- 
gated. In the fruit districts of Wash- 
ington inter-cropping is a common prac- 
tice. In 1907 a fruit grower raised on 
ten acres of two-year-old trees canta- 
loupes, tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers, 
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Figure 25—AVERAGE DUTY PER MONTH UNDER RIVERSIDE WATER COMPANY 
TO NOVE 


EMBER 30, 1908 


corn, radishes, beans, peas, potatoes and 
turnips, all of which netted him $2,086.50, 
or an average of $208.65 an acre. 

While opinions differ regarding the 
wisdom of growing such crops as have 
been named between the tree rows, most 
fruit growers are convinced of the bene- 
ficial effects of cover crops. Notwith- 
standing the scarcity and high value of 
water in the Riverside citrus district the 
superintendent of a large fruit company 
has for years grown peas and vetch in 
the orange and lemon orchards under 
his management, and advocates the free 
use of irrigation water to supplement 
the winter rains for the rapid and vig- 
orous growth of such crops. In the wal- 
nut groves of Orange County, California, 
bur clover is sown in the fall, given one 
or two irrigations during the winter if 
the rainfall is below the normal and 
plowed under in April. 

The cost of such cover 
vetch or clover includes 
labor of sowing it, the water and the 
time required to apply it. These items, 
according to Dr. S. S. Twombly, of Ful- 
lerton, California, amount to from $2.50 
to $3.25 per acre. Twenty tons per acre 
of green material is perhaps an average 
crop. In this tonnage there would be 
about 160 pounds of nitrogen, which, at 
twenty cents per pound, represents a 
value of $32 per acre for a cover crop 
like vetch. 

When water is used outside of the reg- 
ular irrigation period or, what is in many 
cases equivalent, outside of the growing 
season it is termed winter irrigation. 
Over a large part of the arid region the 
growing season is limited by low tem- 
peratures to 150 days or less, and when 
the flow of streams is utilized only during 


crops as peas, 
the seed, the 


this period much valuable water runs 
to waste. 
It was for the purpose of utilizing 


some of this waste that the orchardists 


gation after August 20. 


of the Pacific Coast states and Arizona 
began the practice of winter irrigation. 
The precipitation usually occurs in win- 
ter in the form of rain, and large quanti- 
ties of creek water are then available. 
This water is spread over the orchards 
in January, February and March, when 
deciduous trees are dormant. The most 
favorable conditions for this practice are 
a mild winter climate, a deep, retentive 
soil which will hold the greater part of 
the water applied, deep-rooted trees and 
a soil moist from frequent rains. 

The creek water which was applied to 
some of the prune orchards of the Santa 
Clara Valley, California, during the win- 
ter of 1904 was measured by the agents 
of this office with the following results: 
From February 27 to April 23, 1,241 
acres were irrigated under the Statler 
ditch to an average depth of 1.58 feet. 
From February 12 to April 23, 2,021 
acres were irrigated under the Sorosis 
and Calkins ditches to an average depth 
of 1.75 feet. In the majority of cases the 
orchards which are irrigated in winter 
in this valley receive no additional supply 
of moisture other than the rainfall of 
about sixteen inches. 

In the colder parts of the arid region 
winter irrigation is likewise being prac- 
ticed with satisfactory results. The pur- 
pose is not only to store water in the 
soil, but to prevent the winter-killing of 
trees. Experience has shown that it is 
not best to apply much water to orchards 
during the latter part of the growing 
season, Since it tends to produce imma- 
ture growth which is easily damaged by 
frost. In many of the orchards of Mon- 
tana no water is applied in summer irri- 
Owing, how- 
ever, to the prevalence of warm chinook 
winds, which not only melt the snow in 
a night, but rob the exposed soil of much 
of its moisture, one or two irrigations 
are frequently necessary in mid-winter. 
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SECLECTING AND THE IRRIGATION OF ORCHARDS 


BY DON H. BARK, IRRIGATION ENGINEER IN CHARGE OF INVESTIGATIONS OF IDAHO 


from orchards under favorable con- 
ditions than from any other crop 
grown in Idaho. This is true, however, 
only when the orchardist understands his 
business and when all conditions are 
right. Under adverse conditions the 
losses from orcharding may be equally 
as great as the gain under favorable con- 
ditions. Orchards require a larger out- 
lay than almost any other crop at the 
start owing to the fact that the trees are 
expensive and that no returns can be had 
before the fifth year. This emphasizes 
the fact that great care should be taken 
at the outset in the selection of varieties 
and the site on which to plant the trees, 
as well as in the preparation of the land 
and the care of the trees after planting. 
The selection of a favorable site at the 
outset is very essential, for even the best 
of trees and care will not bring large 
profits on a poor site. In localities sus- 
ceptible to late spring frosts a high, 
sloping field should be selected. The 
most favored sites in this section are 
generally those which slope toward the 
north and northeast. These slopes do 
not receive the direct rays of the sun in 
the hot part of the day, and the trees will 
be held back to a considerable extent in 
the spring and the blossoms are not 
liable to appear until after all danger 
from frost is passed. Orchards do best 
on deep, well drained soil. Trees are 
gross feeders, and the soil should be 
loose enough so that the roots can 
readily penetrate to considerable depth. 
Almost any of our Idaho soils that fulfill 
the above requirements should grow 
good trees. Where one insists on plant- 
ing an orchard on soil that is underlaid 
at a shallow depth, with hardpan, it has 
been found to be beneficial to break the 
hardpan under each tree, either by 
mechanical means or by the use of some 
explosive. This loosens up the soil so 
that the roots and water can get down 
through the hardpan. The action of 
roots and water will soon soften and dis- 
integrate all but the most persistent of 
hardpan. Our raw soils as a rule con- 
tain but little humus, and for that reason 
orchards will do much better if planted 
upon ground that has been in clover or 
alfalfa for two or three years. Many do 
not care to wait until the clover has 
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_added the necessary humus and insist 


upon planting orchards on raw soils. In 
such cases the ground should be leveled 
before the trees are planted and red 
clover should be planted as a cover crop 
during the first or second year. This 
supplies the necessary humus and nitro- 
gen at a very rapid rate, and in many 
cases orchards do as well as when 
planted on soil that has grown clover 
for some time. Alfalfa should never be 
planted in an orchard, as it is a deep 
rooted, gross feeder and is too hard to 
kill out. 

After one has selected the site for an 
orchard and has decided whether he will 
plant it on new or old ground the next 
thing to think about is the laying out of 
the ground and the preparation of the 


land. Should the orchard be planted on 
raw ground about the first thing that 
should be thought of is the supply ditch 
for the land. This, of course, should be 
built of sufficient size and capacity, and 
should be made to run along the highest 
side of the field. The proper grade for 
supply ditches on ordinary soils is about 
two. inches to the hundred feet. 


Fieure 24—COMBINATION OF 
CHECK AND FURROW 
METHOD 


Several kinds of systems are used for 
the irrigation of orchards, but the furrow 
system is by far the most common in 
this locality, and is to be recommended 
in most cases. Where the furrow system 
is used the tree rows should be laid out 
at the beginning according to the topog- 
raphy of the land and in such directions 
that the water can be made to run down 
along and parallel to the tree rows. 
Many who are new at the business do 
not consider that the ground needs much 
leveling and preparation before putting 
in orchards, as they are inclined to think 
that the water may be guided in almost 
any direction by means of deep furrows 
along the tree rows. This, however, is 
a mistake. The land should be thor- 


oughly leveled, so that the ground can 
be irrigated evenly over its entire area. 
This is found to be essential when cover 
crops are planted in the orchard. If the 
ground is uneven and poorly prepared 
an even stand of the cover crop, which 
is so essential, cannot be secured. With 
ground that is quite uniform and has 
only small irregularities of surface the 
common float, or plank leveler, is some- 
times all that is required for leveling. 
This should be run across at least once 
in each direction in order to secure an 
even surface. If knolls and irregularities 
exist that cannot be taken off and evened 
up by this method the Fresno scraper 
will be found an efficient tool. In level- 
ing the ground for irrigation it must be 
borne in mind that the hollows which 
are filled with loose dirt will settle, and 
must be filled full enough to make an 
allowance for the settlement after the 
water is applied. 

The Shuart grader is a tool which is 
coming much into use for the prepara- 
tion of new land. Although it will not 
move as much earth in a day as the com- 
mon Fresno better work can be done 
with it in the hands of a novice. 

It has been my experience that it is 
always best to run the furrows and tree 
rows down the greatest slope unless it 
is excessive, in which case they must be 
circled around the side hill at a slight 
grade more nearly approaching a con- 
tour. It is natural for water to run 
down the steepest slope, and it will need 
much less attention than if run in some 
other direction. Washing is prevented 
by using some device to regulate the 
flow of water in each furrow. Lath 
tubes in the ditch banks are frequently 
used for this purpose. Steep slopes 
must be irrigated with comparatively 
small amounts of water in each furrow 
in order to prevent washing. Many 
orchards have been planted in the last 
few years upon steep side hills, many 
of which are far too steep to allow the 
water to be run down the slopes. In 
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this case the head ditch should be 
brought straight down the side hill, the 
water being carried in a wooden or con- 
crete flume The furrows along_ the 
tree rows are then made to diverge each 
way from this flume around the hill, with 


but a slight fall. The water is checked 
up opposite the end of each tree row 
by short pieces of lath, resting against 


cleats on the sides of the flume, and the 
amount for each furrow is regulated by 
tin or wooden slides on the outside of 
the flume. Perhaps the best and most 
efficient system of orchard irrigation is 
the one which is now in operation at 
Lewiston. This is a pressure system, 
the water being carried in pipes which 
are laid under ground similar to an 
ordinary water works system, a hydrant 
being placed at the upper end of 
tree row. This system is very saving 
of water and has been in successful 
operation at Lewiston for the past sev- 
eral years. The water for a good share 
of our city lots in this town is 
carried from the ditch in underground 
pipes in much the same manner. 

An irrigation ditch is the best insur- 
ance that one can have against loss of 
trees in transplanting. If prime, hardy 
stock, in good condition, can be secured 
there is small necessity of losing 
two per cent of the trees after they are 
set out. Trees with plenty of root 
should be secured, and then care should 
be used that the roots never be left to 
dry out from the time the tree leaves the 
nursery until it is set in the orchard. 
The hole should be dug before the trees 
taken from the trench 
where they have been “heeled in.” After 
this 1s done the trees may be hauled to 
the orchard, the roots being kept cov- 
ered by a wet blanket or straw while 
en route. The holes should be plenty 
large, say about eighteen inches square 
and eighteen inches deep, for one year 
old trees. After the roots are pruned 
the tree should be held upright in the 
than in its 


each 


also 


Over 


are unpacked or 


hole some six inches deeper 
former position in the nursery while the 


hole is filled half full of top soil. Water 
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FURROWS. IN ORCHARD 58, 
irrigation furrows 
should then be let in until the hole is 
nearly full of water, after which the 
tree should be worked up and down 
slightly until the are thoroughly 
“puddled in” and the soil has come into 
intimate contact with all the roots. The 
hole should then be filled up with dry 
soil, jeaving the tree planted three or 
four inches dee eper than in the nursery. 
If this method is carried out the soil 
will be settled firmly around all of the 
roots, the same as an old tree, and 
growth will start soon as the 
weather warms up. 

A large per cent of all losses in trans- 
planting is caused by the roots being 
allowed to dry out in transit or by set- 
ting the trees haphazardly in dry soil. 
One is always well repaid for the care 
he takes in planting his trees. 

Durine the first 
furrow along one 
will probably be 
the second year a furrow 
alone each side of the tree rows. As 
the roots spread during the eding 
years more -and more of the area 
between the rows must be irrigated. 
Cultivation, of must go hand 
in hand with irrigation, for much moist- 
ure can be saved by maintaining a dust 
mulch on the surface. My department 
has shown by repeated experiments that 
there is four times as much evaporation 
from an uncultivated field in a_ single 
month as from one covered with a dry 
three-inch soil mulch. Deeper mulches 
are also effective in retaining 
shown that there 
is sixteen times as much evaporation 
from an uncultivated soil as from one 
covered with a nine-inch dry soil mulch. 
This strikingly shows the effectiveness 
of cultivation in retaining moisture 
This is not the only advantage, how- 
ever, as cultivation stirs up and areates 
the soil as well, which is also highly 
desirable and beneficial. 
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season an irrigation 
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sufficient, but during 
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course, 
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moisture, for it was 


Years of observation and experiment 
have demonstrated the fact that soils 
must not be saturated at any time if 
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good results are to be secured. Plants 
and trees require that there be some air 
in the soil, and seem to do best when 
about half of the pore space of the soil 
is filled with air and the other half with 


water. Thus we see the harmful effects 
that ae result from over-irrigation, 
which fills all of these pore spaces and 


drives out the air which is so essential. 

Different soils and seasons will require 
a different number of irrigations during 
a season, and for this reason no hard 
and fast rule can be laid down as to 
the number of irrigations to apply during 
the season. An experienced irrigator 
seems to know by intuition when his 
crops need irrigation, but this cannot 
always be depended upon by the begin- 
ner. A good way to tell when trees 
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need irrigating is to dig down into the 
soil near the roots and examine the soil. 
If the soil retains its shape when 
squeezed in the hand there is probably 
sufficient moisture, but if it has a tend- 
ency to fall apart the trees should be 
irrigated at once. Much experimenta- 
tion must yet be done before we are able 
to tell as to what times during the sea- 
son the trees need the most water. Our 
experiment station should now be work- 
ing along this line. 

A few general truths are self-evident, 
however, and have already been demon- 
strated. There is a period in the growth 


Figure 29—SOIL AUGER 
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level. 


when the fruit increases rapidly in size. 
With apples this is usually in June and 
July, during which time the trees must 
not be allowed to want for water. 

Young trees grow very rapidly in this 
locality, and cases are common in which 
the tender shoots have been killed and 
the trees ruined by early fall frosts. 
Water should not be applied to young 
trees in this locality after August 20th 
or September ist, but should be with- 
held in order that the rapid growth may 
stop and the wood toughen up before 
the early freezes. 

Many inquiries have been received 
during the past year in regard to the 
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water requirements of orchards. This 
has never been fixed within very narrow 
limits. It unquestionably varies with the 
class of soil and sub-soil, and with the 
climate, as well as with the skill of the 
irrigator. 

I have been carrying on the largest 
duty of water investigation during the 
past year that was ever attempted. In 
co-operation with the state engineer I 
have measured the yields produced and 
the water used upon over 120 different 
fields in different parts of the state, and 
some very interesting results have -been 
secured. Unfortunately no orchards 
were included in the investigation, but 
we are able to reason back very closely 
from what was required by other crops, 
such as potatoes, ete, and I am of the 
opinion that from one to one and a half 
feet in depth during the season will be 
found sufficient for orchards on ordinary 
Boise Valley soils. This amount would 
be supplied during a season with but a 
trie less than one-half a miner's inch 
per acre: Whe investigation will be 
carried on again during the coming year, 
and it is hoped to include orchards in 
the investigation. 

In summing up the many _ factors 
which the orchardist must take into 
consideration [ wish to emphasize the 
following: 

1. A good site which is free from 
frost must be selected, and it is highly 
desirable that the orchard be planted on 
deep, well drained soil. 

2. The ground should be well leveled 
and laid out for irrigation. The strips 
between the trees should also be pre- 
pared co that water can be economically 
applied. 

3. Good stock should be selected, and 
the roots should never be allowed to dry 
out from the time the tree is dug until 
it is planted again. A good sized hole 
should be dug and the roots should be 
thoroughly “puddled in” with water when 
the tree is planted. 


4. The soil of orchards should never 
be saturated with water. Plant growth 
demands that there be some air in the 
soil. There is most need for water in 
June and July and the first part of 
August. 

5. A deep dust mulch, such as is pro- 
duced by thorough cultivation, is bene- 
ficial in conserving moisture. 

6. Young trees should never be irri- 
gated too late in the fall. 

7. The condition of the soil should be 
closely watched in order to determine 
when to irrigate. On ordinary 
orchards require from one to one and a 
half feet in depth during the season. 

In conclusion let me say that the good 
sense of the tiller of the soil must be 
brought to bear in the application of 
water to his land. Study the surround- 
ing conditions, and let those conditions 
be your guide—do this and success will 


come, in face of the many failures of 


soils 


those lacking in observation. 
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BEST METHODS OF APPLYING WATER TO CROPS 


BY SAMUEL FORTIER, CHIEF OF IRRIGATION INVESTIGATIONS, EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


gation was new to the people of 

this country. In the gradual devel- 
opment since then many methods and 
devices have been tried, but compara- 
tively few have been successful. Costly 
experiments in irrigation have been made, 
but in only a few cases have the results 
justified the expense. 

Out of these trials and failures there 
have been evolved, however, certain 
well established ways of doing things, 
which under given conditions are con- 
sidered superior to any other methods 
yet devised. The purpose of the writer 
in preparing this article is to present 
some of the features of irrigation prac- 
tice which have successfully stood the 
test of repeated trials under widely 
different conditions. It is not claimed 
that the methods herein described repre- 
sent the highest achievement of Western 
people in this direction. They but mark 
a step in a rapid development in which 
that which is considered best this year 
may be superseded by something better 
next year. 

The agricultural wealth of that vast 
region lying west of the Missouri River 
was first made known by men who were 
poor in worldly goods but rich in those 
physical and mental endowments which 
go to make up the best type of citizen- 
ship. Their poverty, unfortunately, com- 
pelled them to make use of the cheapest 
methods in rendering the arid lands pro- 
ductive. Water was led from the nearest 
stream in a plow furrow, and the irri- 
gator, in wet feet, tried to spread it over 
the field by the use of a shovel. The 
small and cheap equipment, consisting of 
a walking plow and shovel, has given 
place to a large number of implements, 
and the simple, laborious manner of 
applying water has been broadened. out 
into more than a half dozen standard 
methods, yet in studying the latest 
improvements it is evident that many of 
them are mere makeshifts and that much 
remains to be done before the water of 
Western streams is efficiently and eco- 
nomically applied to arid lands. To aid 
in remedying this defect the irrigation 
investigations of the Department of Agri- 
culture were instituted nearly a dozen 
years ago, to be carried on wherever 
practicable in conjunction with the 
Western experiment stations. One of 
the results of these investigations has 
been to show that a large part of the 
water annually diverted from natural 
streams is wasted by reason of the crude 
and defective means employed in its 
transporation, delivery and use. While 
it is true that the waste in irrigation 
waters is diminishing, land now being 
irrigated in many parts of the West with 
one-third of the water formerly applied, 
yet there is still much to be done before 
the highest duty is reached. 

The far-reaching importance of better 
methods of using water is readily seen 
when one considers that the extent of 
land now irrigated, based on the esti- 
mates of Western state engineers and 
others, is approximately 13,000,000 acres. 


S IXTY years ago the practice of irri- 


According to the results of measure- 
ments made by the office of experiment 
stations the quantity of water which is 
diverted annually from streams and other 
sources of supply to water this extent of 
land approximates over 50,000,000 acre 
feet. It is believed that only about one- 
third of this volume of water is utilized 
in nourishing plant growth, the balance 
being wasted. As the writer has fre- 
quently pointed out, all of this waste 
of water cannot be prevented, but it is 
thought that enough might be saved 
to irrigate, under careful use, about 
7,000,000 acres. 

An irrigated farm resembles a city in 
that it should be skillfully laid out before 
many permanent improvements are made. 
In such preparatory work perhaps the 
most important feature consists of the 
location and construction of the network 
of ditches required to carry and distrib- 
ute water to all parts of the farm and 
the head gates, turn-outs, pipes, flumes 
and road crossings which these ditches 
make necessary. Farm ditches are of 
two kinds, temporary and permanent. 
The former is intended to last through 
but one season, or for but one crop, and 
its location is not important. The latter 
should be as definitely fixed as any other 
permanent improvement on the farm. 
The location of all permanent ditches 
should precede the division of the farm 
into fields, the building of fences and the 
laying out of farm roads and lanes. The 
chief reason for this course is that there 
may be but one direction in which water 
will flow at the proper rate of speed. 
Too often the mistake is made of build- 
ing ditches for only a part of the farm. 
This is pretty certain to cause, it may be 
years later, a complete change in most 
of the existing improvements or else a 
faulty arrangement of most of the essen- 
tials of an irrigated farm. 

The head gate at the upper end of the 
supply ditch marks the point where the 
control of the canal company ceases and 


that of the water user begins. Some- 
times the water is measured out to the 
user. A concrete hydrant having a weir 
and portions of two distributing flumes 
are shown in Figure 1. 

Formerly all water channels pertain- 
ing to the irrigated farm were formed 
in porous earth, which wasted a large 
part of the water through seepage. 
Wooden flumes were substituted later 
for part of the channels in earth, and 
pipes, concrete lined ditches and con- 
crete flumes are now gradually taking 
the place of both earth and wood. The 
larger of the farm ditches in earth are 
made by first plowing a few furrows 
and afterwards removine the loose dirt 
by means of a wooden implement formed 
like the letter A. The smaller ditches 
can best be made by a lister plow 
attached to a sulky frame, Figure 7. 

The location and construction of the 
principal water channels for the farm 
is followed by the preparation of the 
surface of the fields for irrigation. Four 
more or less distinct kinds of land under 
ditch are undergoing this change. There 
is the land which has been devoted to 
grain growing under the natural rainfall. 
The second class consists of low land 
covered by native grasses, cacti or low 
bushes. The third comprises the heavy 
sagebrush land of the Mountain States, 
while the fourth contains more or less 
shrubbery and small trees interspersed 
among smaller desert plants. In the first 
two kinds deep plowing is all that is 
necessary before beginning the work of 
grading and leveling, but when heavy 
desert growths are encountered special 
contrivances must be used. A covering 
of sagebrush is most easily removed by 
dragging a rail or heavy timber over the 
field, Figure 3. The stumps which 
remain are either grubbed out by hand 
or are plowed out. The mesquite of the 
Southwest and pine and juniper trees of 
the Northwest are grubbed out by hand 
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or are removed by stump pullers, dyna- 
mite or fire. 

Flooding the surface of- land from 
field ditches or laterals is the most 
common means of wetting soil. This 
method is general in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, and the conditions which 
prevail there seem to be well adapted 
to this mode of applying water. It 
can be used on quite steep slopes and 
in various other ways fits in with the 
requirements of the irrigator on the 
more elevated lands. It consists in lev- 
eling, grading and smoothing the sur- 
face of fields to such a degree that water 
will readily flow over it. As a means of 
distributing the water over the field 
small ditches or laterals are located 
along the best routes. These form a 
network of channels which cut up the 
field into small strips, which are usually 
from fifty to one hundred or more feet 
in width. Custom differs as to the direc- 
tion of these field ditches. Sometimes 
they extend down the steepest slope of 
the field regardless of the fall, at other 
times they follow grade lines and extend 
from the head ditch in more or less 
curved lines across the field, Figure 8S. 

In preparing a field for this method it 
is first plowed and harrowed and ‘then 
graded. Several good home-made imple- 
ments are used to reduce the surface to 
an even, uniform grade. A convenient 
implement to make field laterals is shown 
in Figure 7. It consists of a lister plow, 
either fourteen or sixteen-inch, attached 
to a sulky frame and drawn by three 
horses. When the ditches extend down 
the steepest slope of the field they are 
located by eye, but when they are located 
on grade lines, as in Figure 8, some kind 
of a surveying instrument is frequently 
required to establish the grades. A suit- 
able fall for these small channels is one- 
half to three-fourths inch to the rod. 

The check method is illustrated in a 
general way in Figure 9. It consists in 
the division of the field into checks, or 
compartments, each having a compara- 
tively level floor space surrounded by a 
low, flat levee and a bordering sup- 
ply ditch. 

The checks are made in one of two 
more or less distinct ways. These are 
known as the “rectangular,” Figure 9, 
and the “contour.” The boundaries of 
the former are Straight, forming rec- 
tangles which are usually much longer 
in the direction of the least slope, while 
the boundaries of the latter conform to 
the natural slope of the land. 

The field should first be carefully sur- 
veyed and the margins of the checks 
marked by a plow furrow or in some 
other way. The levees are formed by 
Scrapers, which remove the earth from 
the high parts of the floor and deposit it 
on the levees. JLeveling devices of 
various kinds are subsequently used to 
gerade the floor and trim the low embank- 
ments. An essential feature in checking 
land is to arrange each tier of checks 
in stch a way that each can be flooded 
from a supply ditch. Wooden gates in 
the ditch banks admit the required 
amount of water. 

In all essential features the basin 
method does not differ from that just 
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Figure 2—PUMPING PLANT FOR RICE IRRIGATION 


described. The fact that basins are used 
in the irrigation of orchards and checks 
in the irrigation of alfalfa, and the further 
fact that basins are much smaller and 
last but for one season, have served to 
distinguish between them and to accord 
to each a separate place. 

Orchards are prepared for irrigation 
by this method by forming ridges of the 
loose earth midway between the rows of 
trees in both directions in the manner 
shown in Figure 10. These ridges are 
made with ordinary walking plows by 
throwing up two furrows or else by a 
ridger. When the top soil is light and 
free from weeds only the ridger is 
required, but in more compact soils and 
on soils covered with weeds the surface 
should first be disked. This method is 
well adapted to the warmer portions of 
California, Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico, where the winter irrigation of 
orchards is becoming a fixed practice. 
Water is then abundant and large quan- 
tities can be applied when the land is 
thus formed into small compartments. 

One of the most common ways of fit- 
ting the surface to be flooded is to divide 
each field into narrow strips or “lands” 
by means of low, flat ridges of earth. 
These ridges extend from the head ditch 
at the upper margin of the field down the 
steepest slope to the bottom. When the 
slope is too steep they follow a diagonal 
course. In either case the field is divided 
into bands or borders, each of which is 
watered separately. Figure 11 shows a 
portion of the head ditch having three 
eates. through which water is flowing 
into as many borders. The tract 1s first 
plowed or disked and then laid out in 
narrow parallel strips by plow furrows, 
which mark the locations of the levees. 
On an average the levees are spaced 
about fifty feet apart and extend a dis- 
tance of 800 or more feet. They are usu- 
ally formed with a scraper, which is 
driven back and forth in a direction at 
right angles to that of the markings, 
atid as each full scraper crosses a mark- 
ing it is dumped and the surface is again 
skimmed over to collect earth for the 
next levee. The ridges or levees thus 


formed are too steep and irregular and 
they are trimmed and flattened by suit- 
able implements until their height is not 
more than eight to ten inches and the 
base 1s six to seven feet wide. The land 
between the levees is carefully leveled 
and graded so as to permit water to flow 
in a thin sheet from the top to the bot- 
tom of each border. 

With the exception of flooding from 
field laterals, the furrow method is more 
generally employed than any other. In 
its main features it is extremely simple. 
There is only the making of a furrow in 
cultivated soil for the passage and 
absorption of a small stream of water. 
From so simple a beginning many modi- 
fications have been evolved, most of 
which pertain to devices employed to 
distribute water among the furrows. 

The common practice among unskill- 
ful irrigators on poorly prepared fields 
results in an uneven wetting of the soil, 
waste of water and reduced yields. 
Before watering orchards or such crops as 
sugar beets, potatoes and corn furrows 
are made between the rows with a light 
plow or cultivator. Water is then admit- 
ted into the head ditch at the top of the 
rows, its surface is raised by checks to 
the required height and the furrows are 
supplied with water by making openings 
in the head ditch. The chief objection 
to this crude and inexpensive plan is 
the unequal distribution of water to the 
furrows. 

A more even division of water among 
furrows can be made by using short 
tubes in the lower bank of the head ditch. 
These tubes are most frequently made 
of laths or slightly larger strips of 
boards, but may be made of cement, 
iron or tin. By means of check gates, 
spaced near or far apart according as 
the grade is steep or flat, the surface of 
water is kept up to the proper height, 
and the tubes are so placed that their 
upper surfaces will be on the same level 
and some little distance under water. 
Figure 12 shows the distribution of water 
from such boxes. In the Northwest, 
where lumber is cheap, wooden flumes 
with small openings on one side are 
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rapidly taking the place of earthen head 


ditches. These flumes vary in width 
from eight to twelve inches, and the 
openings are controlled by metal or 


wooden gates in the manner shown in 
Fieure 13. Throughout the southern 
and central portions of California cement 
flumes and pipes of various kinds are 
quite generally used to distribute water 
to furrows. A common type of flume is 
shown in Figure 14. In the process of 
building, and before the cement hardens, 
small metal tubes are inserted on the 
side next to the orchard, the flow 
through each tube being regulated by 
a gate of the same material. When pipes 
are used a line is laid across the top of 
the tract to be watered at the proper 
depth below the surface, and at regular 
distances standpipes are inserted to bring 
the water to the surface, where it is 
divided between a number of furrows by 
special devices. 

Where water is pumped from wells, 
and where it is conducted from gravity 
canals under pressure, a convenient way 
of irrigating certain crops 1s by means of 
surface pipes. These pipes are made at 
the factory into convenient lengths, usu- 
ally ten feet, of various diameters, and 
of different weights and kinds of metal. 
When not in use they are stored in an 
outbuilding or shed and carted to the 
field which is in need of water. In the 
main feed pipe, which is laid under- 
ground across the top of the field to be 
watered, there are standpipes at regular 
intervals, and a length of the movable 
pipe is attached to the lowest standpipe, 
using heavy canvas hose to make the 
connection. To this length others are 
attached until a line extends on one side 
of the field to within-a short distance of 
the bottom. When the water is turned 
on a section of canvas hose 
distribute the water down the slope and 
as far on each side as the hose will reach. 
Several lengths of pipe are then removed 
and carried over to an adjoining strip. 
The hose is again attached and another 
block of land watered. In this manner 
an entire strip on one side of the field 
is watered, and the pipe is again strune 
out in such a way that the strip next to 
the first can be watered. 

In 1909 the f 


serves to 


farmers of Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas received more than 
$18,000,000 for their irrigated rice crop. 
The well drained, rich soil of that warm, 
humid region, when abundantly supplied 
with water at the proper time, is well 
adapted to the needs of this crop. Unlike 
rice must not only be 


most crops, 
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flooded, but the top soil must be kept 
either continuously moist or submerged 
for a considerable part of the time, In 
the river sections of Louisiana two sys- 
tems of culture—the wet and the dry— 
are employed. In the wet method the 
fields are flooded and plowed in the 
water to a depth of two and one-half to 
four inches in April or early in May. 
The seed is sown broadeast and har- 
rowed in, after which the water is turned 
off, and the rice speedily germinates. 
In the dry method the land is plowed, 
harrowed and seeded from the middle 
of March to the first of July in a manner 
similar to the treatment given other 
cereals. Under both methods a little 
water is turned on when the rice is four 
to six inches high. If the water is cold 
it must be used sparingly on early rice, 
while on late rice a sufficient depth of 
water must be maintained to prevent 
scalding. Unless the crop is attacked by 
insects the water, after being turned on, 
is kept on continuously until withdrawn 
previous to the harvest. 

In the prairie districts of Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas, where over eighty- 
five per cent of the total yield of this 
country is grown, the fields are plowed 
two to three inches deep at any con- 
venient time between the harvesting of 
one crop and the planting of the next. 
Unless the soil is very hard no irrigation 
is needed before seeding. The most 
common varieties are Honduras and 
Japan rice, the acreage in the former 
being about double that of the latter. 
Japan rice grows more slowly, requiring 
about fifteen days more time to mature. 
Advantage is taken of this to increase 
the length of the growing, as well as that 
of the irrigating season, in order. that 
the largest 


possible may be 


handled by a given number of laborers. 


acreage 


The time of seeding extends from the 
middle of March to July.. The Honduras 
rice is planted first, and there is usually 
sufficient rainfall to germinate the seed. 
lin ease needed to 
sprout the seed it should not be allowed 


irrigation water is 
to remain more than a few hours or it 
will cattse the seed to rot. Water, as a 
rule, is not needed on the Japan rice, or 
again on the Honduras until the 
plants are from four to six inches high. 


rice, 


Water is at first used sparingly, but the 
surface 1s flooded when the rice attains 
a hercht of Six to erehit inelies, = Als] im 
the case of the river rice the fields ane 
continuously flooded from this time until 
shortly before the crop is harvested, 


In the river districts of Louisiana the 
water required 1s obtained by siphoning 
it over the levees from the river, or, in 
case of low water, from pools into which 
it has been pumped. In the prairie dis- 
tricts large canal systems, supplied by 
pumping plants, Figure 2, and irrigating 
extensive tracts are common. The pump- 
ing plants operate against heads ranging 
from ten to seventy feet, and are made 
of sufficient capacity to furnish seven to 
eight gallons per minute for each acre 
irrigated. One cubic foot of water per 
second would thus serve about sixty 
acres of land. 

Modifications of the check method of 
land preparation prevail throughout the 


rice districts. In the past the levees 
were far apart, but later practice has 
fully demonstrated the advantages of 


having three to five contours in each 
foot of vertical elevation instead of only 
two, as was the former custom,  Whis 
allows a corresponding reduction in the 
height of the levees and the size of the 
checks. The lesson which experience has- 
taught in the rice fields of the Gulf 
States, as well as in the San Joaquin 
Walley of California, is that the low 
levee with a broad, evenly trimmed base 
is best, and presents the least obstruction 
to farm operations. 

Stated generally, alfalfa is irrigated by 
flooding in the Rocky Mountain States, 
from furrows in the Northwest and in 
borders and checks in the Southwest 
and California. The amount of water, 
usually designated the “head,” required 
for flooding varies from fifty to two hun- 
dred miner's inches. This quantity is 
conveyed to the highest point of the 
field in a supply ditch and is there 
divided among two or more field laterals, 
the ‘number served depending on the 
total head. The least head for any one 
lateral is seldom less than forty inches. 
When water is admitted into a lateral 
it is checked at a point 100 feet or more 
below the place of entrance. These 
checks may be earth, coarse manure 
covered with earth on the up-stream 
face, canvas or wood. The effect of any 
one of these checks is to raise the water 
until it flows over the low places or 
through openings made with a shovel. 
This partial flooding and absorption by 
the soil is shown im Micure S) ~ Amy 
excess water is caught up by the next 
lower lateral, and when the soil is thor- 
oughly soaked to a depth of about twelve 
inches the check is either broken or 
removed to a point lower down and the 
flooding of the adjacent piece of land is 
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begun. One man can water from about 
two to five acres in twelve hours. 

The fine soils found in parts of the 
Northwest have a tendency to run 
together and form a crust after water is 
spread over the surface. In order to 
prevent puddling and baking, which 
injure crops, the soil is moistened from 
furrows. The spacing of the furrows 
varies from twelve to forty-eight inches, 
depending on the readiness with which 
the water moistens the dry earth on each 
side of the furrow. The furrower shown 
in Figure 15 or some modification of 
this implement is used to make the fur- 
rows. Water is turned into these from 
head ditches, usually through spouts or 
tubes, Figure 12. When a field is prop- 
erly prepared the task of irrigating by 
this method is easy. In sandy loam, and 
with furrows 500 to 1,000 feet long, the 
water is allowed to run for about two 
days. At first a larger head is used, but 
after the bottom of each furrow is wet 
a smaller stream will suffice. 

In irrigating alfalfa in checks, Figure 
9, large heads are the rule. In the 
Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts 
of California ten or more cubic feet per 
second is commonly used. With this 
head three or four checks, each aver- 
aging about three-fourths of an acre in 
extent, are flooded at one time, and in 
ten hours it is possible to irrigate six- 
teen acres to an average depth of six 
inches. With such facilities for dis- 
tributing and controlling water the wet- 
ting of the soil becomes an easy and 
simple task. 

In irrigating alfalfa in borders in the 
Yuma Valley, Arizona, a head of about 
four cubic feet per second is divided 
between three or four borders, and the 
time required for the thin sheet of water 
to traverse a field forty rods long 
depends on the slope, soil, crop and 
thoroughness of irrigation desired. The 
usual time is one hour. 

Grain occupies an important place in 
irrigated farming. Such crops as alfalfa, 
beets, potatoes and fruit give much 
greater returns, but grain growing must 
needs be practiced to round out the 
Tequirements of most diversified farms 
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Figure 8—FLOODING FROM FIELD LATERALS 


under irrigation. To the new settler 
with little means it brings in quick 
returns; it is one of the best preparatory 
crops to sow on raw land, and it fits into 
the ordinary crop rotation of the West 
made up of grain, alfalfa and sugar beets 
or potatoes. 

Grains of all kinds are irrigated mostly 
by the flooding method, Figure 8, but 
borders and furrows are also used to a 
limited extent. The process of flooding 
grain fields from field laterals is very 
much the same as that for alfalfa, except 
that the laterals are spaced closer. Less 
care is likewise taken in forming these 
channels, since they are not intended to 
last beyond one irrigating season. After 
the last watering, and before the grain 1s 
ready to harvest, the field ditches are 
filled in so as not to interfere with the 
reaper. 

In the Yakima Valley in Washington 
grain is irrigated from furrows spaced 
twenty-four to thirty inches apart, and 
in the Imperial Valley in California it is 
flooded in borders about fifty feet in 
width, and often a quarter of a mile long. 

The low duty of water on grain land 
is largely due to the newness of the 
ground and the rough condition of the 
surface. Results of measurements made 
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in different states of the West show that 
large quantities of water, often exceed- 
ing six acre feet per acre, are frequently 
applied to grain fields. It is apparent 
from the low or average yields obtained 
that the greater part of the water is 
wasted. Under skillful use more than 
two acre feet per acre is seldom needed. 

The growing of sugar beets under irri- 
gation is highly profitable when a heavy 
tonnage can be secured. To accomplish 
this desirable end alfalfa fields are fre- 
quently plowed under to make way for 
sugar beets, and when no rotation is 
practiced the best soil is usually selected 
for this crop. Perhaps the best soil for 
sugar beets is a well drained clay loam, 
with just enough sand or silt in its com- 
position to work freely. Deep plowing 
is essential, and as a rule it pays to sub- 
soil. The two operations loosen the soil 
to a depth of fourteen to sixteen inches. 
Outside of California sugar beets are 
irrigated by furrows. These start from 
a head ditch running across the upper 
margin of the field and extend down the 
steepest slope, or diagonally if the slope 
be too great. The furrower shown in 
Figure 15 may be used to form the 
furrows, provided the runners are spaced 
to correspond with the beet rows, and 
also provided that the soil is loose and 
free. Shovels attached to cultivators are, 
however, the most convenient imple- 
ments for this purpose. It is well nigh 
impossible to distribute water evenly in 
long furrows, and for this reason their 
length should not exceed a general aver- 
age of 350 feet. Fields that are 600 to 
1,000 feet long should be provided with 
at least two head ditches, the lower one 
acting as a drainage channel for the 
upper half of the field and a supply ditch 
for the lower half. 

Deep plowing, thorough cultivation, 
leveling, grading and furrowing should 
all be done with skill and care, but none 
of these is so difficult to manage as an 
even distribution of the water among 
the furrows. In perhaps ninety per cent 
of all beet irrigation too much water is 
forced into some furrows, resulting in 
flooding parts of the crop, which invari- 
ably suffers in consequence. Some device 
like those shown in Figures 12, 13 and 
14 should be used to regulate the quan- 
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tity of water entering each furrow. Each 
small stream should then be allowed to 
run until the absorption which goes on 
in its passage down the furrow has 
sufficiently moistened the soil around 
the roots. 

As regards the right time to irrigate 
and the proper quantity to apply the 
best guide is a close observance of the 
crop itself. Sufficient moisture should 
be given to the soil to enable the beets 
to maintain a steady, vigorous growth. 
When water is applied too early it pro- 
duces leaves at the expense of roots, and 
too late waterings cause the plants to 
mature before they have their growth. 
A depth of four to five inches over the 
surface is usually applied at each water- 
ing, and the number of applications 
ranges from two to four in a season, 
the ground being cultivated as soon after 
each irrigation as practicable. 

The growing of potatoes in a commer-~ 
cial way in some of the arid states is 
rapidly becoming an important industry. 
Its success is largely due to an inter- 
change of other irrigated crops. A com- 
mon rotation on the more fertile bench 
soils of Greeley, Colorado, consists of 
grain as a nurse crop to alfalfa the first 
season, then two years of alfalfa, fol- 
lowed by two years of potatoes. In the 
San Luis Valley of Colorado the common 
field pea is substituted for alfalfa, the 
most common rotation being one to two 
years of peas, one to two years of pota- 
toes, followed by one to two years 
of grain. 

The rotation of crops in potato grow- 
ing has an important bearing on the 
way in which the fields are prepared for 
irrigation and the manner of applying 
water. Neither the check nor the basin 
method is suitable, since potatoes cannot 
well be flooded. The choice lies between 
furrows and flooding from field laterals, 
since it is easy to change from the flood- 
ing method followed in alfalfa, peas or 
grain to the furrow method followed in 
potatoes. In furrow irrigation the size 
of the field, the slope and the character 
of the soil cause the length of the fur- 
row to vary from a minimum of 200 feet 
to a maximum of 1,400 feet. From the 
standpoint of the irrigator it is not advis- 
able to increase the length beyond 660 
feet. Sometimes the furrows are not 
more than six inches deep, at other times 
they are twelve inches deep. A common 
practice is to have the bottom of the fur- 
rows about twelve inches below the 
crown of the plant. In most other 
respects the irrigation of potatoes does 
not differ from that of sugar beets. 

Gently sloping land is preferred for 
irrigated orchards. A fall of ten to 
twenty feet to the mile insures good 
drainage, and the soil is not eroded by 
small streams of water. On very flat 
slopes the excess water from irrigation 
frequently has to be removed by artificial 
means, and on very deep slopes the diffi- 
culties of applying water are greater. 

Furrow and basin irrigation are the 
usual methods employed, but the former 
is more common. In setting out land 
for commercial orchards a section is 
usually divided first into forty-acre divi- 
sions and then into ten-acre tracts. The 
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lateral ditches supply the divisions, and 
individual owners control the respective 
tracts. When the width of driveways is 
deducted the length of a tract occupied 
by trees is seldom more than 600 feet. 
This distance governs the length of the 
furrows. The watering of orchard trees 
during the first season after transplant- 
ing is most commonly done through two 
furrows spaced four feet on each side of 
the tree. As the roots expand more fur- 
rows are added, and about the time the 
tree begins to bear the entire space 
between the rows is moistened, the num- 
ber of furrows necessary to accomplish 
this depending on the soil, depth of fur- 
row, cultivation, etc. Evaporation is less 
from furrow than from surface irrigation, 
and deep furrows conserve more water 
than shallow furrows. In citrus orchards, 
where water is valuable, a depth of fur- 
row of eight inches is common. 

In conducting a supply of water along 
the upper margin of an orchard and in 
distributing the flow evenly among a 
large number of furrows, various plans 
have been adopted. Although the earthen 


ditch is still common it is no longer 
regarded with favor. Wooden spouts, 
Figure 12, or short lengths of pipe 


inserted in the lower bank of the feed 
ditch are cheap and fairly effective. 
Wooden flumes, Figure 13, with auger 
holes about one inch in diameter spaced 
every four feet are quite effective, but 
the wood soon deteriorates, and in time 
decays. The cement flume shown in 
Figure 14 overcomes this objection, but 
both interfere with the free use of teams. 
For this and other reasons many orchard- 
ists prefer to conduct the water in a pipe 
and bring it to the surface through a short 
standpipe located at the head of each 
row of trees. This system is shown in 
part in Figure 16. Each _ standpipe, 
through the small openings made in its 
shell slightly above the ground surface, 
can supply all the: furrows belonging to 
any one row of trees without interfering 
to any appreciable extent with the free 
passage of teams. 
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The quantity of water that is applied 
to orchards during an irrigation season 
runs all the way from one to five feet. 
Where more than three feet in depth is 
used it is pretty safe to conclude that 
the excess is wasted. In districts of 
scanty rainfall and heavy evaporation, 
the most profitable crops are produced 
with the use of twenty to thirty inches 
in depth over the surface throughout the 
season. One of the most productive 
apple orchards in the vicinity of Wenat- 
chee, Washington, is irrigated five times 
between the middle of May and the last 
week in September, from four to five 
inches in depth being applied at each 
watering. In Southern California it 
requires fully three inches per month 
in depth over the surface, including both 
rain and ditch water, to keep citrus trees 
in a good condition. For the past seven 
years the amount of irrigation water 
which has been applied to the lands 
under a canal at Riverside, California, 
which serves about 9,000 acres, has 
averaged twenty-seven and three-quarter 
inches in depth over the surface. The 
average rainfall of this locality for the 
seven years was ten and one-half inches, 
thus making the total thirty-eight and 
one-quarter inches, or a trifle more than 
three inches per month. 

In the introductory paragraph of this 
article it was estimated that the water 
now diverted from stream channels and 
other sources in excess of that required 
to produce satisfactory yields is suffi- 
cient to irrigate 7,000,000 acres of land. 
Very little of this excessive use is 
deliberate waste. A large part of the 
water taken from natural streams is lost 
before it reaches the fields of the farmers 
and another large part of it results from 
the failure to adapt methods to soil and 
crop conditions and to the character of 
the water supply. In deciding upon the 
best method for given conditions all 
these factors must be considered, and 
the crop and the soil should be examined 
often to see whether the water is being 
properly distributed to the plant roots. 
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MOST PROFITABLE USE OF OUR WATER SUPPLY 


BY S. 0. JAYNE, IRRIGATION MANAGER U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


by the State Bureau of Statistics 

says: “It is quite within the 
range of possibilities that the products 
of the irrigated lands of Washington 
will in time exceed in annual value 
the present output from our combined 
timber and cereal producing areas.” 
According to the same authority the 
forest and grain products aggregate not 
less than $100,000,000 in value each year. 
To expect so much from irrigated lands 
may seem very optimistic, but I do not 
consider it unreasonable. But whether 
or not the products of irrigation ever 
reach the figure given there can be no 
question that the future development 
of agriculture in the State of Washing- 
ton will depend as much, or more, upon 
a judicious use of our water supply than 
upon any other factor. 

There are millions of acres of land in 
Eastern Washington most admirably 
adapted to irrigation farming so far as 
soil and climatic conditions are con- 
cerned; in fact there is scarcely an acre 
of ground or a farm which would not, 
with the skillful use of water, yield much 
larger and more profitable crops than 
can be grown by dry farming methods 
or by depending solely on the natural 
precipitation. And not all of the land 
adapted to irrigation is in the eastern 
part of the state. Over west of the 
mountains there are many districts of 
considerable extent which would be 
wonderfully benefited through irrigation, 
though the fact is only beginning to be 
realized. 

We have at the present time less than 
500,000 acres under ditch, and I believe 
less than 300,000 acres actually irrigated. 
It is conservatively estimated that we 
have four times the former figure, or 
2,000,000 acres irrigable, but as to what 
part of this or how much more will 
eventually be irrigated no man knows. 
But certain we are of this, that our 
available land many times exceeds the 
amount of available water, and we know 
that the greater the area that our avail- 
able water can be made to efficiently irri- 
gate the greater will be the wealth and 
general benefit to the state. 
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With this knowledge, then, it is per- 
tinent and timely to determine whether 
existing methods and agencies affecting 
the use of the water supply are such as 
will guarantee the maximum duty. If 
present conditions are not favorable to 
best use along what lines and in what 
way can improvement be brought about? 

To discuss in detail all the many and 
varied influences bearing upon the sub- 
ject is, however, not permissible here, 
and an attempt will be made to consider 
only a few of the most important. 

In the disposition of public resources 
of value, such as our water supply, there 
should be in the beginning adequate laws 
Or provisions to regulate its appropria- 
tion and insure its proper use. Not to 
maintain such supervision is like giving 
a large family of small children free 
access to the sugar barrel. 

The sugar would disappear very rap- 
idly. There would be abundant evidence 
of use, but no record as to how or where. 
There would be waste, over-indulgence, 
internal ills, doctor bills, and doubtless 
bickerings over possession of the biggest 
lumps. Now, the people of this state 
have for the past thirty-five or forty 
years been running to Mother Washing- 
ton’s sugar barrel, or, more literally, to 
the water barrel, with practically no 
restraint beyond the individual will. 
Appropriations have been made out of 
all proportion to the physical needs; 
some. has been used, much has been 
wasted. There has been over-indulgence, 
and the internal ills are evidenced by the 
breaking out of alkali. Over on the 
reservation we have a doctor bill of 
$150,000 for a capital operation in the 
way of an eighteen-mile drainage ditch; 
at Richland another for $40,000; in the 
Moxee, on Nob Hill and at Sunnyside 
already large sums have gone to pay 
the price of folly and misuse, and the end 
is not yet. At times of shortage there 
have been the to be expected bickerings 
over possession of the biggest share, and 
expensive litigation is still going on. 
Official records of use are almost entirely 
lacking and of little value. Outside of 
the Yakima Valley perhaps not one ditch 
in a hundred has ever been actually 
measured, and no one knows how much 
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Figure 11—BORDER METHOD OF IRRIGATION 


water is being used, or with what 
efficiency. 

State supervision over the character of 
irrigation development there is practi- 
cally none at all. Anyone, be he so 
inclined, may place a few miles of cheap 
pipe on a piece of cheap land, connect a 
cheap pumping plant, print an expensive 
book showing beautiful and profitable 
orchards and proceed to sell out to inno- 
cent Easterners for whatever price his 
conscience will stand for, and there is 
no authority to say him nay. It is legiti- 
mate business. But it is not fair to the 
purchaser, to the honest promoter, nor 
to the state. Such a condition of affairs 
is in every way inimical to best use of 
the water supply, and it certainly is time 
for Mother Washington to assert her 
prerogatives, lay down some better law 
and assume her responsibilities in the 
matter. 

One of the prevalent sources of waste 
throughout the state has been, and still 
is, the seepage from poorly constructed 
ditches and canals. To this cause, in a 
measure, also is due the waterlogged 
condition of much of the land now 
requiring drainage. The magnitude of 
the annual loss occurring in this way is 
not generally known or appreciated. 
Measurements made by the irrigation 
investigations of the Department of 
Agriculture during the past few years on 
a great many canals show an average 
loss on main canals of about one per cent 
for each mile that water is carried; on 
laterals the losses amount to eleven or 
twelve per cent, while on some California 
canals the loss in a single mile is sixty- 
four per cent, and we have some that 
can probably leak as fast as any in 
California. 

On one of the larger canals at the 
lower end of the Yakima Valley, in 1906, 
there was found to be a loss of twenty- 
five and two-tenths per cent in a distance 
of less than nine miles, and the total 
amount lost from the main canal was 
estimated at over fifty per cent of the 
water taken in at the head. One of the 
Spokane Valley canals showed a loss 
in 1907 of forty per cent in about three 
miles. The Sunnyside canal, the largest 
in the state, constructed almost entirely 
in earth of fine texture, loses, according 
to estimates, fifteen per cent in the main 
channel and an equal amount in the 
lateral system, making a total loss of 
thirty per cent of the water diverted 
from the river. 

The waste from the Sunnyside canal 
from this cause is less than the average. 
If all the canals of the valley or of the 
state be considered it is doubtful if more 
than fifty per cent of the water diverted 
from the streams ever reaches the fields. 
But assume that the Sunnyside canal is 
representative and that thirty. per cent 
is a fair estimate of the total loss in 
transit, (the total average diversion 
from. the Yakima River and _ tribu- 
taries during August, 1905, amounted to 
approximately 2,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond,) then on the basis of our assumption 
the waste from seepage would be 600 
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cubic feet per second, water enough at 
the rate of a second foot per 160 acres 
to supply 96,000 acres of land, or nearly 
twice as much as was watered by the 
Sunnyside canal in 1910. 

With water rights valued at $100 per 
acre, which is materially less than many 
have been sold for in different parts of 
the state, this water would be worth 
$9,600,000. This amount of land in its 
raw state, with water right, would at 
present prices be worth $20,000,000 to 
$35,000,000. The foregoing is illustrative 
of conditions in many parts of the state, 
and should be sufficient argument in 
favor of better construction, which will 
be necessary before the most efficient use 
of our water supply can be realized. 

At the time most of the canals of this 
valley were built no better construction, 
as a rule, was possible or justified by 
existing conditions. The prime object 
was to get water on the land. So long 
as there was an abundance in the stream 
a loss of fifty per cent or more by seep- 
age from the ditches was a matter of 
small concern, and to have considered 
structures of masonry or concrete, or 
lining canals with cement at $10 per bar- 
rel would have been ridiculous. The 
history of this valley has been repeated 
in most of the other districts, and the 
pioneers in canal building and irrigation 
did well and deserve great credit for 
what they did. But conditions now are 
not what they were twenty-five years 
ago, or even five years ago. The gen- 
eral development in this and other of our 
irrigated districts has been marvelously 
rapid—almost beyond our power to 
realize. The old leaky and temporary 
wooden flumes and other structures have 
served their purpose, and have about had 
their day. 

We are now, I believe, in the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in irrigation devel- 
opment, one in which the methods and 
practices of the earlier days will have 
little part. We are ready to build for 
the ages, and a start has been made. 
Some of the works that have gone in 
during the past five years should be in 
service a thousand years from now. At 
Clarkston and some other places the 
open ditches have been abandoned and 
pipe lines substituted at great expense, 
thus eliminating seepage losses alto- 
gether. Several of the irrigation com- 
panies have begun to line their canals 
with concrete, and more of it will be 
done each year until finally a large per- 
centage of the irrigation ditches all over 
the state will doubtless be rendered 
water tight in this way and the present 
waste from seepage stopped or reduced 
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to a minimum. Besides the saving of 
water there would be other important 
benefits and objects in lining the chan- 
nels. The danger from disastrous breaks 
would be reduced, less inspection and 
fewer patrolmen would be required, the 
common trouble and expense due to the 
growth and necessary removal of aquatic 
plants would be eliminated and the 
growth of clover, willows, thistles and 
other noxious weeds, usually found to be 
a nuisance along canal banks, would be 
largely prevented; all tending to materi- 
ally reduce the cost of maintenance and 
operation. 

In building the more important sys- 
tems, such as the Yakima high line, the 
Horse Heaven canal and others of this 
class, concrete lining will be generally 
considered as a necessity, but improve- 
ment of existing canals is going to be 
a matter more difficult of accomplish- 
ment, especially where all the land under 
them is developed and there is no oppor- 
tunity for the owners to make use of 
water on other land. Though the lining 
would save thirty to fifty per cent of the 
water diverted from the streams and 
make it available for other lands the 
owners will not voluntarily go to the 
expense of making the improvement, 
and there is now no means of compelling 
them. Future legislation will doubtless 
prevent the acquirement of rights so 
large that the appropriator can afford to 
waste it in transit, and it would seem 
only fair to the state to make provision 
also whereby water which has already 
been acquired materially in excess of a 
reasonable need can be condemned, and 
used where it will do most good. 

In many places a much better use of 
water would obtain by abandoning small 
parallel ditches and combining the flow 
of all in one well built canal, under a 
single management. By improvement, 
also, in systems of ditch management 
great Savings of water are possible. The 
practice, for instance, of measuring all 
water to consumers, aS has been done on 
the Prosser canal and a few others for 
several years, would, if generally adopted, 
result in a much more economical use. 

While the waste of water from canals 
and distribution ditches, everywhere 
apparent, must be checked before best 
use iS attained there are other ways of 
misuse, less evident but equally great, 
equally in need of correction and much 
more difficult to control. These are 
associated with the application of the 
water to the land, and consist principally 
in surface run-off, evaporation from the 
surface of the soil and deep percolation 
into the subsoil. The first is due in part 
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Figure 14—SECTION OF CEMENT HEAD FLUME 


to the steepness of much of the land 
irrigated and largely to careless handling 
of the water and lack of attention; the 
excesSive evaporation results chiefly from 
lack of cultivation; percolation losses, the 
most serious of the three and most diffi- 
cult to appreciate and control, are occa- 
sioned generally by the combination of 
shallow or very porous soil and subsoil, 
and a lack of skill on the part of the 
irrigator. 

Much has been said and written as to 
methods of reducing these losses, but the 
degree of success will in all cases depend 
upon many variable conditions, and into 
the problem the personal equation will 
always enter as one of the most import- 
ant factors. We may line the ditches or 
pipe the water to the land, and know 
when we have reached the limit of econ- 
omy in conveyance, but who can say 
when we have reached the limit as to its 
use on the farm. 

This brings us to the question that is 
ever being asked and never answered. 
How much water is required, maybe for 
alfalfa, for potatoes, for garden truck; 
but here most often it is: “How much 
water is required for the commercial 
orchard?” This question as to the actual 
water requirements of crops, or rather as 
to the best possible use of the water in 
their production, is the most important 
and at the same time the most compli- 
cated and difficult problem that we have 
to solve in connection with irrigation. 
The actual amount of water that enters 
into the growth of a plant, or is trans- 
pired in the production of one pound of 
dry matter, is nearly constant, and may 
be determined with a fair degree of 
accuracy, as has been done in the case of 
many of our farm crops, but under field 
conditions some additional allowance 
must be made to provide for other neces- 
sary losses, which vary widely with 
differences of soil, climate and tillage. 

“An inch to the acre’’ was the rule in 
the early days, which amount, continuous 
flow for seven months, is equivalent to a 
depth over the surface of nearly ten feet. 
Experience and better farming have 
demonstrated fully that for most con- 
ditions this was an excessive use, and 
contracts made in more recent years have 
stipulated much smaller quantities. A 
second foot per 160 acres continuous 
flow for a period of seven months, 
amounting to thirty-two inches in depth, 
has been a common allowance specified 
by many irrigation companies, while 
some few do not give so much, and one 
at least limits the use to six inches for 
the irrigation season. 
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But water contracts are but arbitrary 
assumptions as to the requirements of 
crops, and where we find that in one 
district thirty-six to forty inches is the 
assumed -duty, according to contracts, 
while in another a few miles away, with 
conditions still more arid, it is placed at 
eighteen inches for the season, it is safe 
to assume that someones assumptions 
are inaccurate. If eighteen inches is 
sufficient, then what a lack of economy 
there is in supplying thirty-six to forty; 
while if thirty-six inches of water is nec- 
essary, those who buy land and expect to 
succeed with eighteen inches are doomed 
to disappointment. With water abund- 
ant, as we have known it in the past, the 
tendency has been common to over- 
estimate the quantity needed and to be 
ultra-liberal in allotting the supply, but 
with scarcity or the necessity of pumping 
it at great cost in the none too distant 
future, there is apt to be a stronger 
tendency in the opposite direction. Both 
extremes are opposed to best use, and 
should be equally guarded against. 

As water contracts and court decrees 
are not to be considered reliable evidence 
in judging the amount of water needed, 


we must have something better as a basis 


of determination. The only safe guide 
is accurate scientific information which 
comes from actual practice. It is not 
wise to assume a duty appreciably higher 
than has already been attained. For 
example, if no one has ever grown a 
good commercial orchard on less than 
eighteen inches of water, to attempt it 
with half or two-thirds of this amount 
is nothing more than an experiment, and 
to invest large capital on such an expec- 
tation is a gamble. Let us see, then, 
what has been done. 

Records of the water used by the 
Sunnyside canal system have been kept 
since 1898. The general duty that year 
for all lands was 11.4 feet in depth over 
the surface. In 1906 the general duty 
was shown to be 6.5 feet, and during the 
season of 1910 the depth of water 
received by the land was three feet. The 
general duty in the Moxee Valley under 
the Selah-Moxee canal in 1906 was one 
second foot per 104 acres irrigated, or a 
depth of 3.48 feet. That same season 
water was used on the Kennewick gar- 
den tracts to a depth of 6.31 feet. 

Farmers’ bulletin No. 404 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture states 
that the most reliable and in many ways 
the most valuable records pertaining to 
duty of water on orchards have been 
obtained from the companies of River- 
side County, California. Here more or 
less irrigation water is used every month 
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Figure 15—FURROWER 


of the year. The average duty for the 
Riverside Water Company for a period 
of seven years was 3.3 acre feet, includ- 
ing rainfall. Dr. Fortier, the author of 
this bulletin, states that with the same 
degree of economy here in Washington 
twenty per cent less, or thirty-two inches, 
should be sufficient. The lands irrigated 
by the California company just men- 
tioned included 6,000 acres of orange 
orchard and 3,000 acres of alfalfa. Pro- 
fessor E. J. Wickson, in farmers’ bulletin 
No. 116, states that evergreen fruit trees, 
including citrus fruits, require about fifty 
per cent more water than deciduous fruit 
trees under same conditions, and that 
with adequate depth and retentiveness of 
soil twenty inches of rainfall, if duly 
conserved by good cultivation, may ren- 
der irrigation unnnecessary for deep- 
rooting deciduous fruits. In the eastern 
part of this state we find commercial 
orchards being grown without irrigation 
where the annual precipitation is twenty- 
three inches, about one-fifth of which 
runs off, leaving eighteen inches for the 
trees. But this amount is insufficient to 
give yields comparable with those from 
irrigated orchards, and we know that 
additional water would be beneficial. 
The water on a twenty-acre apple 
orchard at Wenatchee was measured 
during the season of 1908, showing that 
a depth of 23.04 inches was applied 
between May 13 and September 23. On 
the same orchard in 1910 twenty-seven 
inches of water was used, the first irriga- 
tion being May 30 and the last Septem- 
ber 12. To this amount in each year 
should be added the rainfall to the extent 
of possibly six inches, making a total of 
twenty-nine inches for 1908 and thirty- 
three inches for 1910. The trees were 
seven years old in 1908 and bore a heavy 
crop that year, another in 1909 and 
another last year. The orchard is one 
of the best cared for as well as one of the 
best producers of the Wenatchee district. 
The irrigation was done with more than 
the ordinary intelligence and care, but 
the soil texture is rather coarse and the 


Figure 12—CHECK IN HEAD DITCH AND DISTRIBUTION OF WATER THROUGH 
WOODEN TUBES 


water-holding capacity low, thus being 
favorable to large percolation losses into 
the subsoil. Undoubtedly a considerable 
saving in water would have been possible 
had the furrows used been only 330 feet 
long, instead of twice that length. 

Another Wenatchee orchard of fifty 
acres, including apples, peaches, cherries 
and other fruits, used in 1908, according 
to measurements, something over sixteen 
inches, and in 1910 17.5 inches, rainfall 
not included. The soil here was perhaps 
somewhat heavier than in the former 
case, but the furrows used were twice as 
long, and besides the run-off was con- 
siderable. Part of the orchard, however, 
was not in bearing, and none of it so 
uniformly good as the other example 
cited. The records of one of the Spo- 
kane Valley companies show that on that 
system a depth of 14.7 inches was applied 
in 1905, 19.2 inches in 1906, 22.8 inches in 
1907, and 17 inches in 1910, the rainfall in 
addition averaging about twenty inches 
per year. 

So we have some data at last as to 
what is actually being used by a few, but 
what everybody uses ought to be known 
and on record. However, even if we did 
know the exact amount used annually on 
every single orchard, on every alfalfa 
field, on every potato patch throughout 
the entire state, it would still be a legiti- 
mate question to ask how much is best. 
It would be well for every irrigator to 
first determine how much is used, and 
then how much this can be economically 
reduced. 

If we limit the use too much, smaller 
yields will result, but this might be pos- 
sible or even necessary to best use, for a 
maximum yield per unit of area does not 
always imply most economical use of the 
water, as for instance, in one Utah exper- 
iment twenty inches of water produced 
a yield of 446 bushels of potatoes, while 
increasing the water to forty inches gave 
523 bushels. It was evidently not best 
use to apply the second twenty inches 
just to get the additional seventy-seven 
bushels, when it could have been used 
on another piece of ground to produce 
446 bushels, or, in other words, it would 
have been better to have had every acre 
in that section yielding profitable crops 
rather than only half of the acreage 
yielding maximum crops. 

The time will never come when we 
can arbitrarily fix the duty of water 
for orchards or other crops and expect 
it to apply everywhere. It is possible, 
however, to take given conditions and 
determine the water requirements within 
reasonable limits, present knowledge 
indicating that on deep, fine soil, such as 
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is found more or less generally through- 
out the Yakima Valley, for instance above 
the Sunnyside canal, twenty-four inches 
of irrigation water, or possibly less, will 
produce orchards, assuming that waste is 
reduced to a minimum by careful appli- 
cation and thorough cultivation. 

This type of soil will hold about 23 per 
cent of moisture, or nineteen inches in 
the first four feet. Where it is eight, ten 
or possibly fifty feet deep, as is not 
uncommon, there is no excuse for waste 
water by percolation into the subsoil, for 
trees are able to get moisture from the 
depth of eight to ten feet. With the 
same type and depth of soil at Wenatchee 
or some other part of the state having 
a greater rainfall, less irrigation water 
would be necessary. 

Now, if the soil is but eighteen inches 
to three feet deep, as we will find it in 
some sections, or coarser in texture, it is 
impossible to use water with the same 
degree of economy as on the fine, deep 
soils, for the reason that a larger per- 
centage is lost by percolation into the 
subsoil, and more by evaporation occa- 
sioned by the greater frequency of irri- 
gations necessary. On soils of this kind 
humus should be added by every possible 
means to increase the water-holding 
capacity, if for no other reason, and if 
manure is not available, this means cover 
crops in the orchard. 

In fact, since the practice of growing 
cover crops is coming to be so generally 
adopted, its influence upon the water 
requirements of orchards must be con- 
sidered, for the two crops cannot be 
grown on the same ground at the same 
time without requiring more water than 
for one. To grow one ton of clover hay 
per acre about five inches of water is 
required, allowing nothing for any loss 
by percolation or run-off; alfalfa needs 
about the same. So if either clover or 
alfalfa is to be grown with the trees, five 
inches or more per acre of irrigation 
water will have to be added for each ton 
of dry matter produced. In the light of 
present experience it is unwise not to 
make provision for growing such crops 
to some extent at least in connection 
with every orchard scheme. 

There are other matters bearing on the 
question of best use that have as yet 
received scarcely any or perhaps no con- 
sideration whatever. Bulletin 101 of the 
Oregon Agricultural College experiment 
station says: “It is not sufficient merely 
to obtain fruit of a certain size, but such 
questions as the relation of irrigation to 
color, flavor and shipping qualities of the 
fruit, the action of the water on the leaf, 
twig and bud, and the action of the water 
on the different types of soil, must be 
considered.” Different kinds of fruits, 
we know, too, require varying amounts 
of water, even different varieties of the 
same species may not respond uniformly 
to like irrigation. It is said that the 
Spitzenberg apple, for instance, if kept 
too moist will be inclined to go too much 
to wood growth, and will not set fruit 
spurs without summer pruning. 

The time of applying water, too, in the 
production of fruits may have as much 
influence on yield and quality of the crop 
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Ficure 16—STANDPIPE SUPPLYING WATER TO FURROWS IN ORCHARDS 


as does the amount applied. It has been 
demonstrated that in growing peaches 
heavy irrigation early in the season, fol- 
lowed by a more moderate or light use 
of water later, produces strong wood 
growth in the tree, and a peach with 
large stone and comparatively little flesh, 
while light early irrigation, followed bya 
copious use later, gives less wood growth 
and a peach with stone much smaller in 
proportion to the fleshy part. The flavor 
and keeping quality of the latter will, 


however, be inferior to peaches grown by 
the opposite method. 

We must conclude that the problem of 
how to make the best use of our irriga- 
tion water is one of great breadth and 
depth, involving many things in its solu- 
tion. The attainment of best use will 
depend on how well we as citizens prac- 
tice what we already know to be right 
use, and to a large extent also on knowl- 
edge yet to be acquired, for there is yet 
much to learn. 


FROM OUR APPECIATIVE SOUTHERN SUBSCRIBERS 


OUR instructive and beautiful “Bet- 

ter Fruit” reaches us away down 
here in the Piedmont region of Georgia, 
where conditions are so entirely differ- 
ent from your section; yet, we think, in 
many respects “the fruit section of 
U. S.”. Whilst the apple and the peach 
have been growing here for over 100 
years—as the Cherokee Indians had 
planted quite a number of orchards and 
had been our first fruit men of the north- 
east of Georgia. 

The early settlers, in 1824 to 1840, 
brought in fruit trees from their home 
section and planted trees until today 
these veritable’: monarchs of the apple 
and peach stand as curiosities. We have 
apple trees three feet in diameter, forty 
to fifty feet high and producing forty to 
seventy-five tons of apples. An old 
peach tree on my farm is now forty 
years old, and the natives say fruit has 
been gathered from it for nearly its 
entire life, and never a flat failure. 

A cherry tree eighteen inches in diam- 
eter sends bushels of fine cherries to 
market at Atlanta yearly, netting the 
owner $40 to $70. 

Twenty-six different varieties, includ- 
ing all the leading varieties of berries, 
ripen and pay well here. Sixteen differ- 
ent kinds of nuts, including the paper- 
shell pecan and English walnut. Yearly 
more and better varieties of fruit are 
being planted, for our country is only 
eight of ten years old as far as com- 
mercial fruit industry is concerned— 
one might say a recent discovery. A 
few energetic people have literally taken 
hold and shaken up this section, buying 
some 10,000 acres, and have about half 


planted in peach and apple orchards 
already shipping 500 cars annually. 

Our peach orchards commence to bear 
at two or three years of age after planting, 
usually paying for themselves in three 
years. Apple orchards, mostly young, 
are paying from $200 to $500 per acre 
net; larger income when older. Our 
market lies right at our door, netting $1 
to $2 per ton f. o. b. Cornelia, 

I sent thirty-three different varieties 
of apples to the government pomologist. 
He did not know half of them—so many 
new varieties seem indigenous to this 
section—some of them superior to the 
Jonathan and Baldwin. 

The rainfall is sixty-five inches annu- 
ally, plenty of cheap white labor, and 
Habersham County, of which Cornelia 
is the center of the fruit belt, is, 
according to the U. S. census of 1890, 
the healthiest county in the U. S. 

We would be glad, Mr. Editor, to show 
you our section, where heaven supplies 
the perfect climate for fruit. 

California is a wonderful state, famous 
for its generosity and its hospitality. 
Citizens of San Francisco subscribed for 
this exposition $7,500,000, $4,000,000 of 
which was raised in two hours. The 
State Legislature voted $10,000,000 more. 
This means that California will put up 
$17,500,000 for this exposition, which will 
make it the greatest and grandest expo- 
sition ever held in the world. The entire 
Pacific slope, including the Northwest, 
should support San Francisco in this 
exposition in every way possible for the 
great good and benefit which will come 
out of it for the entire Pacific slope and 
the Northwest. 
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ROOT DISEASES CAUSED BY ARMILLARIA MOLLEA 


BY W.H. LAWRENCE, WESTERN WASHINGTON EXPERIMENT STATION, PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON 


URING the past three years a 
1) large number of inquiries have 

been received concerning the 
death of individual fruit trees among 
many apparently healthy ones, also 
groups or hills of bush and other small 
fruits. The examination of many of 
these dead or dying plants has revealed, 
in many instances, the presence of dark 
colored, cord-like bodies (rhizomorphs) 
on the stems and roots. After noting 
the nature of the injury caused by these 
rhizomorphs in numerous plants of vari- 
ous sorts, and by comparing the rhizo- 
morphs with those of Armillaria mellea 
collected by Piper and Fletcher in 
Clarke County, and the rhizomorphs of 
the same species of toadstool collected 
by the writer in New York, the fungus 
was concluded to be a form of Armillaria 
mellea. At a later date a few mature 
toadstools were collected. By compar- 
ing these specimens with the illustra- 
tions and descriptions of Armillaria mel- 
lea and with Armillaria mellea bulbosa 
by the above mentioned authors the 
writer is of the opinion that at least four 
forms of Armillaria mellea exist in this 
state. Under various conditions all of 
these forms are more or less parasitic, 
and are the cause of numerous root 
diseases. 

It is impracticable to separate the four 
forms into different varieties, since the 
botanical differences are so indistinct 
and variable that almost any one form 
would do equally well for a type speci- 
men. The four forms mentioned include 
the two discussed in the above cited bul- 
letin. The other forms occur in the 
Puget Sound country. One variety is 
delicate, small, light brown, bearing 
rather slender but very promiscuously 
branched and somewhat flattened dirty 
white to light brown rhizomorphs, which 
cover the greater portion of the sub- 
stratum. This form has been collected 
on two occasions growing on dying 
blackberry cane. It will not be men- 
tioned again in this bulletin. Since the 
two above named forms have been dis- 
cussed at some length in a previous 
bulletin they will not be mentioned 
further. The more destructive form of 
those occurring in the Puget Sound coun- 
try and the one discussed at some length 
in this article is intermediate in form 
between Armillaria mellea and Armil- 
laria mellea bulbosa. 

Armillaria mellea is one of the many 
kinds of low form of plant life which are 
obliged to take their sustenance from 
living animals, or plants, or decaying 
vegetable or animal matter. It consists 
of two parts—the vegetative and the 
reproductive. 

The vegetative part consists of numer- 
ous thread-like strands called the myce- 
lium. The mycelium is the sole cause of 
all the injury which the toadstool causes. 
It grows into various substances in order 
to collect food. Many times these 
threads penetrate the roots and stems of 
living plant® They may be confined to 
one or more spots of variable extent, or 
may infest the entire body. In many 


cases they are not visible to the naked 
eye, but under some conditions they 
become abundant enough to form white 
layers. Throughout more or less exposed 
places, and especially in the soil, the 
threads collect in cord-like strands and 
are enclosed by a thick black or brown- 
ish wall. These bodies are the rhizo- 
morphs. The mycelium and rhizomorphs 
constitute the vegetative part. The vege- 
tative portion has an odor similar to that 
of the edible mushroom. 

The fruiting bodies, which are toad- 
stools, form on the mycelium and rhizo- 
morphs. As the vegetative portion grows 
it collects an abundance of food. Minute 
button-like bodies, which are the young 
toadstools, form on it. With an abun- 
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dance of food in the mycelium these 
toadstools mature in size in a very short 
time. A mature toadstool consists of a 
stalk with a cap on the top. On the 
under side of the cap numerous curtain- 
like projections occur, which are known 
as gills. They are arranged around the 
stem similar to spokes in a wheel. On 
either side of each of these curtains 
numerous spores are produced. When 
the spores are ripe they fall to the 
ground. They are distributed by various 
agencies. Being very light in weight, 
they are undoubtedly carried long dis- 
tances by the wind. When the spores 
lodge in places favorable to germination 
they produce small thread-like bodies, 
which, if a supply of food can be 


Ficure 5—SHOWING ALL PART OF ARMILLARIA MELLEA VISIBLE TO 
THE NAKED EYE 
A, Fruiting bodies or toadstools; B, Toadstools with one form of the vegetable portion 
(rhizomorph) attached; C, The mycelium, another form of the vegetable portion. 
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obtained, make a rapid growth. They 
may soon form countless numbers of 
delicate branches which are invisible to 
the naked eye, or may become abundant 
enough to form many white strands, 
white sheets or the cord-like black or 
brownish rhizomorphs. The formation 
of the toadstools on the mycelium, which 
in turn produce countless numbers of 
spores, completes the round of life of 
Armillaria mellea. 

From a large series of observations it 
is concluded that the fungus is naturally 
a saprophyte, but occasionally becomes 
a semi-parasite, while under some condi- 
tions evidently becomes a true parasite. 
It is perhaps rightly termed a wound 
parasite. Many times plants are injured 
during cultivation. The wounds heal 
slowly. Occasionally the fungus gains 
an entrance before a wound has time to 
close. Small roots sometimes die and 
remain attached to the large one for a 
time. The fungus grown in the decay- 
ing roots finally comes in contact with 
the live wood perhaps more or less weak- 
ened by the presence of the decaying 
wood with which it is in contact. The 
fungus gradually encroaches on the live 
wood, which slowly succumbs to the 
action. The fungus thus becomes accus- 
tomed to its surroundings and continues 
to encroach more and more on the live 
portion of the plant. While digging up 
one small cherry tree, in which the crown 
and main roots had been killed for a 
distance of several inches, an observa- 
tion was made which shows how this 
fungus sometimes gains an entrance. 
One of the main roots, although green 
and apparently healthy for a distance of 
about four feet, had a section in the cen- 
ter, about six inches in length, which 
was brown. An inspection of the 
root revealed several small rhizomorphs 
attached to the lower surface. A cross- 
section of the root revealed an abun- 
dance of the mycelium throughout the 
bark and wood. The root of this cherry 
tree had grown across a branch root of 
some plant removed during clearing. 
As the root decayed it became filled with 
the fungus, which finally came in con- 
tact with the live root of the cherry tree, 
the result described. 

In the examination of a large number 
of plants, both wild and cultivated, not 
only a vast difference in the injury to 
different kinds of plants, but to indi- 
viduals of the same species was evident. 
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Two or more fruit trees, apparently 
killed by the same species of fungus as 
indicated by the presence of the rhizo- 
morphs, would show marked differences. 
Some with numerous rhizomorphs grow- 
ing into them, with many of the roots 
dead and a portion of the crown badly 
decayed, lived and matured an average 
crop of fruit. 

In one instance a tree laden with a 
splendid crop of mature, well colored 
apples broke off at the crown during a 
slight gust of wind. In another case a 
large King apple failed to mature its fine 
load of fruit. An inspection of the roots 
and trunk revealed several rhizomorphs 
clinging to the surface of the perfectly 
green and sound roots. Low on the 
crown of this tree a few fissures, such 
as would naturally occur on a tree of the 
age of this one, had formed. The cam- 
bium layer and neighboring bark and 
wood, in many places, were completely 
filled with dense layers of mycelium, 
which could be easily removed to show 
their connection and relation with the 
rhizomorphs occurring on the roots. 
The fungus had entered through the 
small fissures in several places in the 
trunk of the tree, gradually encroached 
on the surrounding tissues, finally injur- 
ing the tree to such a degree that it 
could not mature its fruit. The tree, 
other than failing to produce fruit and 
lacking the usual abundance of foliage of 
so large a tree, manifested no marked 
injury. 

Another interesting observation was 
made while examining a cherry tree of 
some seven or eight years of age that 
would not respond to an application of 
barnyard manure, irrigation and good 
cultivation. In examining the trunk of 
the tree no rhizomorphs could be seen, 
nor was there the slightest discoloration 
of the trunk and large roots, as far as 
could be determined without threatening 
the life of the tree. By an accident it 
was later discovered that some of the 
roots had been cut while cultivating 
raspberry plants, which were also grown 
in this field. By examining the roots at 
a distance of several feet from the trunk 
of the tree several of them were found 
to be dead and in condition of decay. 
Every one of them contained rhizo- 
morphs, which could be traced along and 
through the roots for a distance of sev- 
eral inches. Every root gave evidence 


Figure 1I—SECTION OF ROOT OF BLACKBERRY PLANT, WITH NUMEROUS 
RHIZOMORPH OF ARMILLARIA MELLEA ATTACHED 
This root was killed by the fungus 


Figure 3—Showing a portion of the root and 
stem of young red raspberry plant killed by 
Armillaria mellea. The root shows many 
rhizomarphs attached to it. Three toad- 
stools occur on the stem. These toadstools 
are the fruiting stage of the rhizomorphs. 


that the fungus was slowly encroaching 
on the partially green wood. 

In the examination of many dead or 
dying blackberry and raspberry plants 
very similar conditions to those described 
above were found to exist. Commonly 
the crowns of diseased plants were well 
filled with the rhizomorphs. Very ire- 
quently many of the roots were also 
badly infested. It was not a rare occur- 
rence to examine plants on which the 
crown, though dead, had many roots that 
were yet green and apparently healthy 
a few inches remote from the crown. 

In the case of such plants as fruit trees, 
which are grown some distance apart, 
only a few scattering trees in an orchard 
show signs of injury. In the case of 
bush fruits and other plants grown 
closely together the neighboring plants 
are usually affected. Rarely do single 
hills die or even show signs of injury 
without the neighboring one becoming 
infested. Usually one or more plants 
become infested, and from such places 
the disease spreads to neighboring plants, 
which later succumb. In some instances. 
but of rare occurrence, large groups of 
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plants die at the same time. When the 
disease spreads from plant to plant, as 
it does in bush fruits, such as the red 
raspberry, all the plants will be killed in 
time unless the disease is checked or 
eradicated. From a casual survey of 
fields of bush fruits one would naturally 
conelude that Armillaria mellea is very 
destructive. A microscopic examination 
of the plants in such cases has shown 
that such loss is more commonly due to 
another form of fungus, which is under 
observation at this time, the results of 
which study are not ready for publication. 

Since the rhizomorphs are so charac- 
teristic and so large in size, observations 
on the distribution of the fungus in the 
soil are quite readily made with much 
accuracy. The fungus usually occurs 
where decaying wood may be found. 
The type of soil has no influence on 
distribution, except as it may contain a 
limited or an abundant amount of decay- 
ing vegetable matter. The more humus 
the soil contains, and the more decaying 
vegetable matter in the form of limbs 
and roots of trees and small plants, the 
better the conditions for the growth of 
the fungus. While the fungus does occur 
sparingly in upland soils, the principal 
study of its distribution in the soil was 
made in low land and particularly where 
it had done considerable damage to cul- 
tivated plants. It is very evident that 
the mycelium occurs in great abundance 
from three to eighteen inches below the 
surface of the soil. Strands may be 
found nearer the surface, and especially 
when the field has not been cultivated 
frequently. They may sometimes be 
found at a depth of three feet. In a 
field of raspberry canes where all the 
plants had been killed the rhizomorphs 
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were found extending from the dead 
roots of the plant out through the soil 
for several feet, forming a complete net- 
work by very frequently branching and 
rebranching. 

After the discovery of the rhizomorphs 
in such abundance on the roots of many 
dead plants a careful search was made to 
note the general distribution of the 
fungus. In removing agricultural drain 
tile from a soil in which it had been 
buried not less than six years to a depth 
of more than two feet numerous rhizo- 
morphs were found clinging to it. A 
drain box removed from another portion 
of the field was covered with a perfect 
network of the fungus. An excursion 
through the field revealed it on the 
decaying roots of stumps and logs of red 
fir, roots of alder, willow and cotton- 
wood (a single specimen). On the bot- 
tom land the roots of live alders were 
well covered with the strands, while 
various kinds of decaying wood in a 
newly cleared but swampy field just 
being drained were literally filled with 
the mycelium, largely in the form of 
rhizomorphs. During the inspection of 
diseased and dead plants, apple, 
plum, cherry, prune, gooseberry, 
currant, blackberry, raspberry 
and loganberry, in many cases, 
were found to be badly injured 
or killed by this fungus. The 
rhizomorphs of Armillaria mel- 
lea have been observed in many 
localities in the Puget Sound 
region. 

Since other forms of fungi 
catise root rot disease of the 
same plants on which Armillaria 
mellea grows, much difficulty is 
experienced in many cases in 
determining the real 
cause of the disease. 
In cases where the 
plants die without 
the fungus forming 
a conspicuous myce- 
lium, rhizomorphs or 
toadstools, the cause 
of death can only be 
determined by the 
use of a microscope 
or by the employ- 
ment of cultural 
methods. In most 
instances, however, 
identification may be 
made by observing 
the following rules: 

1. Badly infested 
plants make little or 
no growth. Usually 
those in bearing fail 
to set or to mature 
good crops of fruit. 
The leaves may wilt 
before or after, be- 
coming light yellow 
in color, or drop off 
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2. The roots and crowns of plants 
should be carefully examined for the 
presence of rhizomorphs. They are 
about the diameter of the lead in a 
common pencil, usually nearly round, 
branched, and may vary considerably in 
diameter within a length of a few inches. 
In many fields sorrel is very abundant. 
The roots of these plants, and especially 
the dead ones, may be mistaken for 
rhizomorphs. Rhizomorphs may be 
easily distinguished, however, if the fol- 
lowing characteristics are noted. Roll 
them between the thumb and forefinger. 
The moist, round body is reduced to a 
very delicate thread. At the same time 
the outer dark colored covering is 
removed as many thin, brown flakes of 
variable size and shape. There will be 
a distinct mushroom odor on the fingers. 
This odor is perhaps the best means of 
recognizing the rhizomorphs. By pull- 


ing the rhizomorphs in sections and 
examining the broken ends very criti- 
cally by holding the end near the eye 
and toward a strong light it will appear 
like a small tube, from the end of which 


before the close of 

the growing season. FicgurE 2—CROWN AND ROOTS OF RASPBERRY WITH 
es a sei f E NUMEROUS RHIZOMORPHS OF ARMILLARIA MELLEA 
In case the infested ADHERING TO IT Hi 
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plant dies during the 4 large number of the rhizomorphs were growing through the i 
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dormant season the ground around the roots of the plant, some of which may be 
traced, passing across several branch roots. In all cases where 


remaining character- rhizomarphs touched the root, strands from the rhizomorphs i| 
istics must be relied grew into them. The illustration also shows numerous strands 
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licure 4—CANE OF RED RASPBERRY WITH VERY FEW 
RHIZOMORPHS ATTACHED TO IT, BUT WITH A LARGE 
GROUP OF TOADSTOOLS AT THE COLLAR 


on the base of the canes and on the main roots, which adhere 


on for identification. closely to the wood for their entire length. 
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projects a mass of fine cottony threads. 
From this observation it is plainly seen 
that the rhizomorphs consist of very 
large numbers of threads of the myce- 
lium, enclosed by a solid coat. While 
breaking the rhizomorphs into sections 
it will also be noted that they will 
slightly stretch before breaking. . Roots 
of sorrel will break off squarely, and will 
usually snap. 

Trace the rhizomorphs on the surface 
of the plant. At intervals they will 
disappear. Where the rhizomorphs dis- 
appear the mycelium enters and spreads 
out as a white, fan-shaped layer of deli- 
cate threads, which, when abundant, form 
a white sheet. The black, outer layer of 
threads has disappeared. This pro- 
tective coat is not necessary, since the 
threads are now buried in and protected 
by the parts of the plant in which they 
grow. Of the means of identification, 
rhizomerphs are the best, since they are 
so characteristic and are most constant 
of the visible parts of the fungus. 

3. As indicated by a large number of 
observations, the fruiting stage, or toad- 
stool, is seldom formed. In case they 
do appear they are of considerable serv- 
ice in identifying the disease. They are 
honey-colored or light brown over the 
entire surface, including stem, cap and 
gills. They are about the same size as 
the common edible mushroom, and may 
be situated on any part of a root or the 
crown of a plant. They occur in groups 
of two or more, and frequently form 
large, dense clusters. There will be diff- 
culty, in most cases, in finding speci- 
mens in which the relation of the toad- 
stools, rhizomorphs and mycelium may 
be readily seen, since specimens may be 
taken showing all the parts intact—toad- 
stools bearing a rhizomorph, the end of 
which terminates in a_velvety-white, 
fan-shaped sheet, or a thin, fan-shaped 
layer of radiating threads embodied in 
the roots or crown of the plant, usually 
lying between the bark and the wood. 
The toadstools rarely occur until late in 
the fall, and then only persist for a few 
days, since they decay quickly. Decay 
is also hastened by the action of the fall 
rains. For this reason they are of less 
diagnostic value in the identification of 
the disease than the rhizomorphs, which 
are by far more constant and very sel- 
dom decay. 

After a plant has become diseased 
there is no hope of curing it. It may live 
for a period of several years or may die 
in a single season. It is advisable to 
retain diseased fruit trees as long as 
they produce paying crops of fruit, unless 
they are a menace to neighboring trees. 
Since the rhizomorphs seldom occur 
more than eighteen inches below the sur- 
face of the soil the spread of the fungus 
through the soil may be prevented by 
digging a trench about two feet in depth 
around the tree near the ends of the roots. 
The dirt should be thrown inside the 
trench line. In removing a diseased or 
dead tree the trunk and enough of the 
main roots should be removed to collect 
all parts containing the fungus in order 
that the destruction will be as completé 
as possible. 
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Diseased plants, such as the bush or 
other small fruits, should be removed 
and burned at once. The plants are 
grown so close together, especially in 
the rows, that the fungus is readily car- 
ried to neighboring plants through culti- 
yation or by the rhizomorphs growing 
from the roots of one plant into those 
of another with which they may be in 
contact; or by growing through the soil 
from one plant to another, which is not 
of rare occurrence. After the diseased 
plants have been removed and burned 
one should avoid resetting any kind of 
plant the fungus will attack. When this 
system has been practiced results have 
been discouraging. The fungus in the 
soil will also attack the new plants, and 
in time will kill them. The ground from 
which diseased plants have been taken 
must be utilized for a period of at least 
three years for growing crops which are 
not susceptible to the disease, such as 
grains, grasses and garden truck. There 
is no known method by which the fungus 
in the soil can be destroyed. In case 
toadstools form before the plants are 
destroyed these toadstools should be 
collected and burned at once. They pro- 
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duce countless numbers of spores. Each 
spore is capable of producing new infec- 
tion. Trampling the toadstools into the 
ground, throwing them into the roadway 
or burying them is not a good practice. 
None of these methods destroy the 
spores. The toadstools must be col- 
lected and burned in order to accomplish 
the desired results. There is no doubt 
that the spores are the best means of 
scattering the fungus. There is good 
evidence that in many cases they are 
responsible for isolated groups of black- 
berry and raspberry plants becoming 
diseased. 

Since the fungus frequently enters 
plants through wounds caused in culti- 
vating care must be taken not to cut the 
roots by deep plowing. The greatest 
amount of root injury from cultivation 
is probably due to a lack of cultivation 
during one or more years, followed by 
deep cultivation to put the ground in 
good tilth in as short a time as possible. 
Such a system should not be practiced, 
since disastrous results are apt to fol- 
low. Practice a good system of culti- 
vation, in order to:keep the plants in a 
vigorous, healthy condition. 


WHAT IRRIGATION IS DOING FOR UNCLE SAM’S 


HE following story taken from the 

columns of the Journal of Com- 

merce and Commercial Bulletin of 
New York City gives some facts and 
figures which, to the student of irriga- 
tion, present some phases that are 
entirely new, and also startling. The 
article also shows the Yakima irrigated 
lands are considered the most valuable 
of all watered lands: 

“The future of irrigation is large with 
promise. Eleven million acres were 
under irrigation in the United States on 
January 1, 1908; since then the rate of 
progress has quickened, and a respon- 
sible government official now says that 
‘a conservative estimate is that 30,000,000 
acres of land will be reclaimed in the 
arid West. On this basis there will be 
homes on the land for more than a mil- 
lion families. Each family on the farm 
will support another family in the urban 
communities which will rise on these 
new agricultural districts. Looking for- 
ward to 1950, when our population is 
likely to be 150,000,000, who can measure,’ 
he asks, ‘the importance of a work which 
will guarantee homes and employment 
for ten millions of people, and which will 
bring into cultivation such a vast food 
producing area? National reclamation 
gave a wonderful impetus to private 
enterprise, and astonishing success in the 
settlement of large areas has followed 
the efforts of a number of corporations 
working in conjunction with state gov- 
ernments. There is more activity on the 
part of individuals in irrigation work 
today thah in any previous time in our 
history.’ 

“The need for wider and more scientif- 
ically directed agricultural activity was 
never greater than it is today, when food- 
stuffs have risen to prices that mean 
hardships for many thousands, not to 
say millions, of our population. Irriga- 
tion not only turns virgin deserts into 
fruitful fields, but it makes possible that 


intensive cultivation which has been so 
wantonly neglected, though sorely needed 
in this country. President W. C. Brown 
of the New York Central Railroad sys- 
tem, recently pleading for better farm- 
ing, said: ‘Given the same methods of 
seed selection, fertilization and cultiva- 
tion, our lands will produce as large 
crops as those of any other nation. A 
simple comparison of the average yield 
per acre of the principal cereals in this 
country with those of the older nations 
is the severest possible criticism of our 
methods, or our want of method. Dur- 
ing the last ten years our farms have 
produced an average yield of wheat of 
less than 14 bushels per acre. England 
produces more than 32, Germany about 
28, the Netherlands more than 34 and 
France approximately 20. Of oats the 
United States produces an average annual 
yield of 23.7 bushels per acre, England 
42, Germany 46 and the Netherlands 53 
bushels. Potatoes, like wheat, corn and 
bread, are also a staple of the poor man. 
Our average yield is 85 bushels per acre, 
while Germany, Belgium and _ Great 
Britain produce 250 bushels.’ 

“Irrigation can aid in rectifying all 
this. For what is irrigation, as now 
being discussed? It has been aptly 
described by a well known banking firm 
engaged in this business as ‘the applica- 
tion of moisture to land by artificial 
means, for the purpose of fertilizing land 
and stimulating the growth of crops 
thereon. It may be briefly explained as 
the permanent diversion of water from 
rivers, lakes and other sources of supply, 
and its subsequent conveyance over 
19829 Bet Frt Morath 3-17-11 Gal 44 
tracts of land, by means of canals and 
ditches of gradually diminishing size, 
until through miniature ditches or fur- 
rows—perhaps but a foot or two apart— 
it serves to fertilize the soil with which 
it is brought in contact. The ideal engi- 
neering condition in irrigation projects 
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involve, initially, a natural lake, at an 
altitude considerably above that of the 
lands to be irrigated or a river whose 
flow is dependable, and whose fall and 
that of the land is sufficient to permit of 
the conveyance of the diverted water 
through canals, by gravity, over the 
entire contemplated area, together with 
natural reservoir sites, for the storage of 
water to supplement the river’s flow in 
times of unusual drouth, and as a safe- 
guard against any contingency which 
might arise. The diversion from the 
river may be accomplished by means of 
dams, those of more recent construction 
being of rock and conerete, raising the 
river to a proper height, and provided 
with numerous gates for the proper regu- 
lation of the flow. The main canals, to 
be of permanency, are constructed of 
rock, earth and concrete, leading off from 
the main canals to the ditches, which 
carry the supply to the individual farms, 
upon which the flow is regulated by 
means of frequent headgates, permitting 
thereby the water to course through the 
furrows made by the farmer according to 
his needs, or enabling him to irrigate his 
land by flooding it. The process of irri- 
gation by no means contemplates a con- 
tinuous flow of water, but involves a 
thorough moistening of the soil, perhaps 
but three or four times during the grow- 
ing season, according to the character of 
the crops, and then requiring the water 
to be ‘turned on, but for twelve or 
twenty-four hours at a time.’ 

“The proper application of the irriga- 
tion thus lucidly described can turn 
desert soil into fertile fields or orchards 
worth several hundred dollars, occasion- 
ally more than a thousand dollars per 
acre. The following table, compiled from 
the detailed records of the United States 
Reclamation Service, shows where the 
principal projects are located and a con- 
servatively estimated value of the land 
per acre when brought under irrigation; 
it should be explained that in almost 
every instance this land would be worth- 
less if left devoid of an artificial water 
supply: 


State and Project Value per Acre 


Asvae—Seihe Roe sooenooarennanos $100 to $750 
Arizona-California—Yuma ........... 100 to 500 
Calitornia——Orland) een. ssse me nee 100 to 250 
Colorado—Grand Valley ............. 100 to 250 
Colorado—Uncompahgre Valley ...... 75 to 500 
Iidaho—Minidoka ................... 40 to 100 
Idaho—Payette-Boise ............... 100 to 500 
Wansas—Garden City ............... 100 
Montana—Huntley ................. 100 to 250 
Montana—Milk River ............... 75 
Montana—Sun River ................ 75 
Montana-N. Dak.—Lower Yellowstone. 75 
Nebraska-Wyoming—North Platte .... 150 to 250 
Nevada—Truckee-Carson ............ 100 
New Mexico—Carlsbad .............. 100 to 500 
New Mexico—Hondo................ 75 to 500 
New Mexico-Texas—Rio Grande...... 75 to 300 
Noxth Dakota—Pumping) =>. 2.0 5..-.- 50 to 150 
Oxcevon—=Wmatilla meee ener iil 100 to 200 
Oregon-California—Klamath ......... 100 to 200 
South Dakota—Belle Fourche ........ 75 to 150 
Utah—Strawberry Valley ............ 50 to 250 
Washington—Okanogan ............. 700 to 1500 
Washington—Yakima .-...:-........ 500 to 2500 
Wyoming—Shoshone ................ 150 


“The present administration is scarcely 
less enthusiastic than its predecessor in 
carrying on the great work of reclaiming 
parched, useless territory and fitting it to 
draw thousands of city dwellers from 
their overcrowed, unhealthy haunts to 
the bracing virile mountains and plains, 
thus helping to solve one of the gravest 
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social problems of the day. The govern- 
ment’s projects now on hand are com- 
puted to cost a total of $119,550,000, of 
which $47,948,046 had been spent to 
November 1 last; 3,037,961 acres are to 
be irrigated, 722,275 having already been 
completed, while the estimated value of 
the land when irrigated is put at $239,- 
435,600, as is shown in the statistical 
summary (obtained from the Department 
of the Interior) accompanying this article. 
In connection with this work there had 
been built up to June 30 last—and the 
figures have been subsequently increased 
since—417 miles of roads, 4,215 miles of 
canals, 90,388 feet of tunnels, 353,404 
linear feet of dykes and levees, 975 
bridges of a total length of 25,668 feet 
and 1,127 miles of telephone lines, while 
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59,431,463 cubic yards had been exca- 
vated, 915,751 barrels of cement utilized 
and 765,487 yards of concrete used. 

“President Taft, in speaking of this 
work and the financial aspect of it, said: 
‘No one can visit the Western country 
without being overwhelmingly convinced 
of the urgent necessity for the proper 
treatment of arid and semi-arid lands by 
the extension system of irrigation. The 
results in the productivity of the soil 
when irrigated are marvelous. The 
mere fact that the reclamation service 
has gone ahead too fast ought not to pre- 
vent Congress from lending its aid to 
overcome the difficulty. We shall know 
better in the future use of the $50,000,000 
how to avoid putting ourselves in a sim- 
ilar position again.” 


SUMMARY OF NET COST, IRRIGABLE AREA, AND VALUE OF LAND WHEN IRRIGATED 
OF THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENT RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Net cost to 
Oct. 31, 1909 


State and Project 


TIrrigable area of land 
in project 
Total acre- Acreage Acreage 
age to be nowunder charge for 
irrigated irrigation water right 


Estimated 
value of 
land when 
irrigated 


ANCOMA—SEME IRIS? socdcocepccccn000a00 $7,613,219 240,000 131,000 (*) $16,400,000 
Arizona-California—Yuma ............-. 3,497,686 90,100 7,000 (Ce) 9,000,000 
Callitoxnia——Onlanidignererci tere 7 NALOOO canoe (GS) 1,400,000 
Colorado—Grand Valley ................ HROOO- - ‘sdeode ()) 5,300,000 
Colorado—Uncompahgre ................ 140,000 20,000 (*) 14,000,000 
dahio— Minidolkagencecnitinerceriiiricnicn 132,031 82,018 $22.00 7,000,000 
Idaho—Payette-Boise .................:: 348,000 60,000 30.00 15,800,000 
Kansas—Garden City ................+0+ 10,677 10,661 37.50 1,000,000 
Montana—untleys a annocee ieee 28,921 28,921 30.00 2,169,075 
Montana—Sun River ................... 276,000 14,811 30.00 16,115,000 
IMlorevnA—INGI IKE asokeocasscaaucede PALS ANOO) = gab deo (ES) 21,000,000 
Montana-N’th Dakota—Lower Yellowstone 64,621 43,348 42.50 4,846,650 
Nebraska-Wyoming—North Platte ....... 124,000 68,960 35.45 12,400,000 
Nebraska-W yoming—Goshen Hole ....... LOOMOO) °° -ncacee (@&) 10,000,000 
22.00 
Nevada—Truckee-Carson ................ 4,004,210 200,000 81,361 i 30.00 ¢ 20,000,000 
35.00 
New Mexico—Carlsbad .......-......... 678,368 20,073 20,073 Beco 1,505,475 
New Mexico—Hondeo ..................- 343,117 10,000 2,000 ()) 750,000 
New Mexico—Leasburg ................. 188,326 20,000 20,000 (Gd) ate Le awrotecla 
New Mexico-Texas—Rio Grande ......... 226,115 UO 9 | cedoso (*) 15,500,000 
North Dakota—N. D. Pumping.......... 791,115 23,171 12,097 38.00 1,158,550 
@necon—— Ora tillameee eink eerie ene ee 1,138,425 20,440 11,215 60.00 2,000,000 
@xregon-California—Klamath ~...........- 1,781,987 172,000 30,829 30.00 8,600,000 
South Dakota—Belle Fourche ........... 2,165,950 101,967 12,023 30.00 5,098,350 
Utah—Strawberry Walley ............... 794,598 60,000 Pease ‘@) 6,000,000 
Washington—Okanogan ................. 518,829 10,000 2,122 65.00 1,000,000 
Washington—Yakima (Sunnyside unit). { 100,000 
Washington—Yakima (Tieton unit)..... 2,701,957 + 36,000 + 17,701 52.00 31,500,000 
Washington—Yakima (Wapato unit)...._ 116,000 } 
Wyoming—Shoshone ..................; 3,144,424 131,900 46,135 45.46 9,892,500 
MotalsteDecemiberm Selo O9eis citrine $47,948,046 3.037,961 722,275 $239,435,600 


(*) Charges not yet fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


HOW TO IRRIGATE BY THE PUMPING SYSTEM 


BY R.A. JONES, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


T SEEMS strange that a fruit grower 
should undertake to write a paper 
on an engineering subject. In expla- 

nation of this I will say that previous to 
my engagement in fruit growing I fol- 
lowed the profession of a civil engineer 
and was mostly engaged in hydraulic and 
steam work, therefore I venture to write 
on this subject. 

It is difficult to write an article on the 
subject that can be read and discussed 
within the short space of time allotted 
to each paper and do justice to it. 

There is no one particular kind of 
pump or power that can be considered 
as best for all cases. For low and 
medium high lifts the centrifugal style 
of pump is probably the best. A com- 
paratively new style called the turbine 
pump is better adapted to high lifts than 
the centrifugal and for extremely high 
lifts the piston or plunger pattern gives 
the highest efficiency. In general 1 
would not advise the use of the centrifu- 
gal pumps for heads greater than 150 
feet, and 100 feet would probably be a 
better limit. The centrifugal pumps 
have in their favor low first cost, very 
little or no repair expenses, very simple 


and not liable to get out of order. In 
fact they are so simple that it scarcely 
requires any brains to keep them in 
order. The greatest objection to them 
is the low efficiency which can be 
obtained. This will vary according to 
the height to which water is raised, and 
range from forty to seventy per cent. 
The greater the height the less the 
efficiency. 

Of the piston or plunger type of 
pumps the outside center packed plunger 
pattern is the best, but they are also the 
most expensive, but can be depended 
upon to give the highest efficiency, gen- 
erally about ninety per cent. Direct 
acting or duplex steam pumps are simple 
and low in first cost, but very wasteful 
in the use of steam. 

First, and the best motive power for 
pumps, water power by turbine water 
wheels. 

Second, electricity where it can be 
obtained. But in general it will be nec- 
essary to use some other power. 

Third, an automatic engine of the 
compound condensing or triple expan- 
sion type. But the great objection to 
this kind of power is the first cost of 
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the machine and, too, that it requires 
skilled engineers to operate them. Such 
a power as this is more suitable to large 
plants than to small ones, and I could 
scarcely recommend such an engine to 
anyone who intends to irrigate not more 
than forty or fifty acres. In many cases 
the gasoline engine would be the best 
sort of power to use. Producer gas 
engines are being used to a considerable 
extent for pumping and other power pur- 
poses, and appear to be giving good 
satisfaction and are economical in the 
consumption of fuel. 

It is claimed by the builders, and some 
of the users, that they are the most eco- 
nomical form of power (where fuel of 
any sort is required). I have been unable 
to get any data on the performance of 
producer gas engines that would be of 
any great value to intending purchasers 
of power plants. The last kind of power 
which I will consider is the current wheel 
or current motor. So far I have never 
seen or do not know of any device in 
the form of a current motor that is of 
any value for irrigation on a large scale. 
They may be all right to furnish water 
to a house or barn, or small tract of 
land, but beyond this they are worthless. 

In making these remarks on the cur- 
rent motor I do not want it understood 
that 1] am making light of the many 
devices of this sort for producing power. 
On the other hand, I admire the genious 
of the inventors, and believe that some 
of them have achieved as good results 
and as practical as possible. The point 
on which they all fall down lies in the 
fact that the theoretical power of the 
current which is utilized by the motor 
is generally very small. Now, it is plain 
that it is a physical impossibility to 
obtain any more than the actual theo- 
retical power. I have often heard invent- 
ors of current motors claim for certain 
specified locations that twenty, thirty or 
forty horse-power naturally existed in 
those places, but when an accurate 
measurement was made the actual theo- 
retical power would fall down to two, 
four or six horse-power, as the case 
might be. And of this theoretical power 
it is safe to say that not more than from 
forty to fifty per cent efficiency can be 
obtained with the best current motors. 
This will give in practice only from one 


to three horse-power, which is rather 
small for pumping purposes in most 
places. 


Wherever the curtents or rapids of 
a stream show any considerable amount 
of power then the best way to utilize it 
and get the greatest efficiency is by the 
use of the turbine water wheel. 

Referring back to the steam engine as 
a power for pumping I want to say that 
the most economical engines in point of 
fuel consumption are not always the 
ones most advisable to buy. If it is for 
a plant of considerable power, say from 
fifty horse-power up, then it may be 
advisable to use the best automatic 
engines that can be obtained if the price 
of fuel is considered. On the other 
hand, for small plants of ten, fifteen or 
twenty horse-powerx the plain slide valve 
engine will generally be advisable. 
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Some builders of automatic engines 
claim to reduce the consumption of fuel 
to less than half that required by plain 
slide valve engines. The comparative 
steam consumption of these engines has 
been shown by many tests to be about 


as follows: A good slide valve engine, 
well proportioned to its load, will 
develop a horse-power on _ forty-five 


pounds of water per hour; a good Corliss 
automatic engine will develop the same 
amount of power with about twenty-five 
pounds of water per hour. In both cases 
this is for simple non-condensing engines. 
With the compound or triple expansion 
engines of very large size the amount 
is then reduced to approximately ten 
pounds of water per horse-power per 
hour. But such a plant as this would be 
quite out of the question for the ordinary 
sized piece of land, which will generally 
range from ten to forty acres. 

To get the amount of fuel required for 
a horse-power we find, in practice, that 
about the best result obtainable is the 
evaporation or conversion into steam of 
ten pounds of water per pound of first 
class coal. This would give for the 
finest constructed plants one horse-power 
per pound of coal per hour, and for the 
plain, common engine one horse-power 
for four and one-half pounds of coal. 
But in common practice these results are 
not always obtained, and I personally 
know from experience that double these 
amounts of fuel are used. Fine tests, 
showing great economy, is one thing 
and the results of common practice is 
quite another. 

The amount of gasoline required to 
produce a commercial horse-power is 
generally estimated at one pint per hour 
per horse-power. I have known of 
cases where they claim to produce a 
horse-power with half the amount, but 
in general I do not think it is safe to 
rely upon such a small quantity. 

At one time I was working nine steam 
engines, ranging from ten to one hundred 
horse-power, and the cost of fuel was an 
important matter. I found by a practical 
test that a cord of dry fir or tamarack 
wood would do as much work as a ton 
of Rock Springs coal. 

The limit of elevation which it is prac- 
tical to lift water by pumping for irriga- 
tion depends almost entirely upon the 
value of the crops produced. High 
priced and very valuable crops will stand 
the cost of pumping to elevations as high 
as 300 to 400 feet. At my own place, 
near Spokane, I pump to an elevation 
of about 200 feet with steam power and 
irrigate about forty acres. We use a 
7x10-inch twelve horse-power slide valve 
engine, connected by a belt to a Gould 
triplex plunger pump, and a thirty horse- 
power boiler, and it requires about two 
cords of fir or tamarack wood per acre 
per year. This is for about eighty days’ 
irrigating season, and using about three- 
fourths of an acre foot of water. These 
results are not economical, but our wood 
costs only the cutting. 

The amount of water required per acre 
varies greatly in different localities for 
different crops and different age trees. 
The climatic conditions alone will affect 
the amount of water required to a large 


April 
extent. An old orchard will require sev- 
eral times as much water as a very 


young one. Sandy soils need very much 
more water than fine, compact soils. 

It will be seen from the above forms 
of power for irrigation and from local 
conditions that no definite or exact 
amount of fuel or cost per acre can be 
given that will cover all cases, but care- 
ful consideration and examination by 
some competent engineer should be 
made for each particular location. 

At this point it may be well to say 
that in many of the United States gov- 
ernment calculations the engineers allow 
one cubic foot per second per 160 acres, 
which is equal to one acre foot in about 
eighty days. An acre foot is the amount 
of water required to cover an acre of 
land one foot deep. In some cases this 
amount is more than is necessary, while 
in others it is entirely inadequate. 

The first thing to be considered in a 
pumping project is the amount of water 
needed and the next is the amount of 
power required; third, the kind of power 
best adapted to the location, which can 
be determined as follows: First, water 
power by turbine wheels; second, if you 
are near an electric line then electric 
power would be the next choice; third, 
if you are in a locality where wood or 
coal is plentiful and cheap then a steam 
engine would probably be the best, espe- 
cially if you are in a locality where 
gasoline is expensive; fourth, if at a 
considerable distance from a railroad and 
not under any of the above conditions 
then a gasoline engine would be advisable; 
fifth, if near a lignite mine or in a locality 
where lignite or other suitable fuel can 
be obtained at a reasonable price then I 
would say investigate carefully the pro- 
ducer gas engine. 

In estimating the amount of power 
necessary for pumping three factors 
must always be considered, as follows: 

Time, number of cubic feet of water 
and the height it is to be raised. The 
application of these three factors give 
only the theoretical power, and it is the 
common practice to double the theoret- 
ical power to overcome friction, leak- 
age and other imperfections. The size of 
delivery pipe is often responsible for 
waste of power. It should be borne in 
mind that by doubling the diameter of 
a pipe increases its carrying capacity 
nearly five times, yet it does not gen- 
erally cost more than twice as much. 
It may also be well to mention that the 
amount of power required to pump any 
given quantity of water (other things 
being equal) is directly in proportion 
to the height at which it is to be deliv- 
ered. For example, if it requires ten 
horse-power to pump a certain quantity 
of water to an elevation of 100 feet it 
will require twenty horse-power to pump 
the same quantity two hundred feet high. 

Reducing to its simplest form the con- 
tents of this paper we may deduce the 
following, from which conclusions can 
be drawn as to the best means of power 
and pumping by taking into considera- 
tion local conditions: First, the water 
power by turbine wheels is first choice; 
second, that electric power, when it can 
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be obtained reasonably, is second choice; 
third, that a cord of seasoned fir or 
tamarack wood is about equal in fuel 
value to a ton of Rock Springs coal; 
fourth, that is requires about one pint 
of gasoline per horse-power per hour 
in gasoline engines, or distillate, is prob- 
ably about thirty per cent cheaper; fifth, 
that it requires, as shown by scientific 
tests, at least one pound of coal per 
horse-power per hour for the best steam 
engines obtainable, and about four and 
one-half pounds per horse-power per 
hour for common engines, and I would 
add at least fifty per cent to these 
amounts of coal to make good in prac- 
tice; sixth, that centrifugal pumps are 
not recommended for lifts much over 
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100 feet; seventh, that where centrifugal 
pumps are used more power must be 
provided to do the same work as with 
plunger pumps; eighth, that large pump- 
ing plants are proportionately more eco- 
nomical than small ones; ninth, that it 
requires 1.71 theoretical horse-power to 
raise sufficient water 100 feet high (and 
other elevations in proportion) to cover 
ten acres one foot deep in eighty days, 
and this theoretical power should be 
doubled to give satisfactory results in 
practice, or about three and one-half 
horse-power; tenth, the cost of attend- 
ance and incidentals must be considered, 
bearing in mind that turbine water 
wheels and electric motors need but 
little attention. 


ORIGIN AND RESULTS OF DEMONSTATION TRAIN 


BY PROFESSOR W. T. CLARKE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


P ' NM HE Special Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Demonstration Train now 
being operated in California by the 

Southern Pacific Company, and co-oper- 
ated in by the College of Agriculture of 
the University of California, is by far the 
most extensive effort of this kind that 
has ever been put forth in any part of 
the country. As such is the case, a few 
words of explanation as to the inception, 
meaning and the value of this train are 
in order. 

The spirit of the great transportation 
companies of today is to recognize the 
fact that the success of the producers 
along its lines means the greater success 
of these companies. A spirit of co-opera- 
tion with the producers is manifested, 
and the Southern Pacific Company, rec- 
ognizing the fact that better results 
should be obtained from the farms of the 
state, and also recognizing the fact that 
its best interests are bound up in the 
success of the producers, has joined with 
the College of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Station of the state in bringing to 
the farms and to the workers thereof 
improved methods of procedure, whereby 
better returns could be obtained. The 
inception of the idea of the Demonstra- 
tion Train, then, is to be found in the 
recognition of the interdependence of the 
producers and the transportation com- 
pany, and, further, the recognition of the 
fact that the College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station has much of value to 
illustrate and show the men and women 
of the farms. 

The first train to be sent out in this 
co-operative endeavor began its work on 
November 9, 1908, covering, in the eight 
days that it was out, the northern and 
southern portions of California. The 
train consisted of two carloads of exhibits 
illustrating better methods of agricultural 
and horticultural practice, and also meth- 
ods of control of insect pests and diseases 
of trees against which the producer had 
to contend. A total of six runs was 
made in the season of 1908-9, and all of 
the Southern Pacific lines in California, 
with but few exceptions, were covered 
by the train service. A total of 37,270 
people visited the train on these runs, 
and a great deal of interest was mani- 
fested by these visitors. 


The season for 1909-10 began on the 
16th of November, 1909, and covered 
much of the same territory as was cov- 
ered in the season of 1908-9. During 
this season the train was in service a 
total of sixty-eight days and made 223 
stops. A total of 73,663 people visited 
the train. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that during the season of 
1908-9 twenty-six such trains were run 
in the United States. A total of 182,745 
people visited these trains. The Califor- 
nia total is included in these figures. It 
then follows that forty per cent of the 
people visiting demonstration trains in 
the United States were those who visited 
and obtained information and inspiration 
from the California train. This is a 
record to be proud of, and surely indi- 
cates the appreciation in which this work 
is held. 

The season for 1910-11 began on the 
5th of December, 1910, and on the first 
run of ten days the same territory was 
covered that the train visited in its first 
run last year. Visitors to the number of 
14,217 came to the train on this run, an 
increase of sixty-seven per cent over the 
number for the same run last year. This 
again speaks well for the value of the 
Demonstration Train. 

Six cars are at the present time 
devoted to the purposes of demonstra- 
tion and illustration. The material car- 
ried in these cars illustrates better meth- 
ods of procedure in all lines of agricul- 
tural and horticultural practice and 
demonstrates the great value of improved 
methods of work experimented with and 
advocated by the Experiment Station of 
the University of California. The train, 
with its well equipped departments and 
its living cars for the use of the experts 
accompanying the train, may be consid- 
ered, and indeed is a university on 
wheels, carrying to the tillers of the soil 
the gospel of better horticulture and 
better agriculture, and indicating by con- 
crete examples methods through which 
much better returns may be obtained on 
the farm. : 

The meaning, then, of this train serv- 
ice is to be found in the expression, “edu- 
cation of the producer carried along 
more scientific lines of work.’ The 
value of the train service can hardly be 
overestimated. Many earnest people 
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who visited the train during its 1908-10 
runs have re-visited it this season, and 
have spoken enthusiastically of the good 
the work had done them. There is much 
evidence on hand to show that methods 
of practice illustrated and described 
during the last year’s runs have been put 
into use in the meantime, and are pro- 
ducing satisfactory results. An immense 
amount of correspondence has come in 
regarding the work already done, indi- 
cating that the writers of the letters 
received, were thinking of, studying and 
searching for further information along 
the lines touched upon in the train. 

The bringing of the work of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture so directly to the 
producers of the state is to be credited 
to the enlightened action of the trans- 
portation company. The expense of 
maintaining a moving train of this char- 
acter is far too great for any educational 
institution to undertake, and the recog- 
nition of the value of this work and the 
very tangible illustration of this recogni- 
tion by the transportation company is 
an idea well worthy of consideration by 
all thoughtful people. The Special Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Demonstra- 
tion Train, operated under the joint 
auspices of the University of California 
and the Southern Pacific Company, is 
unquestionably the greatest as well as 
the most far-reaching educational and 
value-improving factor ever set in motion 
in this State of California. 
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O BUILD A CONCRETE ARCH. 

Where it is desired to arch over a 
well or cistern, or any other structure, 
the following method will be found otf 
practical use: 

After the wall is to the point where 
the arch is to begin, or the skewbacks, 
lay a temporary platform of boards on 
the wall with the edges resting on same 
just enough to hold, and no more; upon 
this pile up sand into the form the arch 
is to be made, and within about eighteen 
inches of the top of the ground; upon 
this sand set a box form to mold the 
manhole to the well. 

Now plaster the conerete around the 


sand and box form in the manner shown 
in illustration; for all ordinary work it 
should be from three and one-half inches 
to five inches thick, depending on the 
diameter of the well or cistern. 

As soon as the concrete has hardened 
take out the sand with shovel, then the 
temporary platform may be removed 
and the work plastered on the inside. 
—lIowa Homestead. 
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HE editorial space of “Better Fruit” 

is always considered one of our 
strong features. There are several broad 
and important problems before the fruit 
growers of the Northwest today which 
are entitled to editorial space, but 
instead of discussing them editorially it 
seems wisest to publish the contributed 
articles which have been sent in, for the 
reason that these contributed articles 
cover the subjects more forcefully and 
more thoroughly than they might be 
covered by the editor of “Better Fruit.” 
Therefore, we call the attention of the 
readers to the following articles, in lieu 
of editorials, which appear elsewhere in 
this edition: 

“The Central Selling Agency for the 
Northwest Fruits,” so ably handled by 
H. O. Stechhan, who has been in close 
touch with H. W. Otis, chairman of the 
executive committee appointed at Walla 
Walla conference in February. Else- 
where in this edition will also be found 
the general plan for central exchange as 
adopted by Walla Walla delegates. The 
editor of “Better Fruit,’ having just 
returned from California, being detained 
by illness, unable to attend this 
meeting. It is understood that this gen- 
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eral plan will be presented to the indi- 
vidual districts for approval or correc- 
tion, and will again be presented at a 
meeting of these delegates at some place 
in the near future. So far the place has 
not been designated nor the date set, but 
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it is understood that another meeting of 
delegates will be called, of which due 
notice will be given, some time in April. 
Especial attention is called to the “Reso- 
lutions and Rules Applying to Storage 
in Transit of Apples,’ adopted by a 
conference composed of delegates of the 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, the 
National League of Commission Mer- 
chants and the National Apple Shippers’ 
Association. Another article touching 
this matter is a set of resolutions, which 
appears in this edition, adopted by a 
committee of the Central Selling Agency 
of the Northwest fruits. 
subject we publish an article entitled, 
“Storage in Transit,’ being a review of 
the situation, which appeared in the 
“Spy,” a journal published in the inter- 


On this same 


April 


ests of the National 
Association. 

After careful perusal of all these 
articles they must be conceded to be of 
vital importance to the fruit growers of 
the Northwest. Each and every one of 
these articles, by men thoroughly famil- 
iar with the situation, handle the respec- 
tive subjects in such an able manner that 
it leaves but little for editorial comment, 
and they are published in this issue com- 
plete, without any alterations. 

The editor, having been in California 
for some time, and his time having been 
taken up on other matters that could not 
be postponed, feels that he is insuffici- 
ently informed on the subjects treated 
to warrant further editorial elucidation. 


Apple Shippers’ 


CENTRAL SELLING AGENCY for NORTHWEST FRUITS 


BY H. 0. STECHHAN 


O movement among any body of 

men engaged in soil culture ever 
undertaken heretofore promises to have 
such far-reaching beneficial effects all 
around as the projected organization of 
the fruit growers of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana for the handling 
of their crops through one central selling 
agency. No improper methods of con- 
trol are contemplated which might be 
construed to operate in restraint of trade. 
The whole purpose is to create a sys- 
tem of distribution that will eliminate 
disastrous competition among _ those 
whose interests are identical, thereby 
putting the horticultural industry of the 
Northwest on a sound business basis; in 
accordance with its just deserts. 

The present value of the crop to be 
handled has been estimated at $10,000,000, 
but there is no definite information on 
the subject. That brings up another 
imperative need for this organization, 
viz., the gathering of information con- 
cerning the fruit growing industry so 
that it will be available for all persons 
connected with the business, to be used 
by them intelligently, just like the lum- 
bermen, the cotton interests and wool 
growers have been able to advance their 
prosperity through similar co-operative 
efforts. 

Without doubt most fruit growers in 
the Northwest today have been making 
a profit, but when it is taken into con- 
sideration that a steadily increasing acre- 
age will begin to yield marketable stuff 
in the next five and ten years the neces- 
sity for some means of distributing intel- 
ligently the increasing output will be 
seen. To this end it is essential that the 
producer be made independent of the 
middleman, who controls the situation 
now, frequently to the disadvantage of 
the grower, the dealer and the con- 
sumer as well. 

At the conference of Northwest fruit 
growers recently held in Walla Walla, 
following the preliminary meeting in 
Portland, a tentative form of organiza- 
tion was agreed upon, which follows the 
suggestions made some years ago by 
Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson. 
An executive committee was named, 
consisting of representatives of all the 
fruit districts in the Northwest. After 


thrashing out the scheme each one was 
instructed to take it up with the home 
association of growers and to report back 
at a subsequent meeting which is to be 
held in April. H. W. Otis, of Wenat- 
chee, was made chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. In advocating the cen- 
tral selling agency as offering relief to 
all fruit growers Mr. Otis emphasizes 
the fact that the plan is not a hastily 
formed scheme, but the result of care- 
fully studying conditions that have con- 
fronted all agriculturists for years. As 
one of the foremost growers of the 
Wenatchee Valley, where he has brought 
a large orchard into bearing, Mr. Otis 
speaks with authority. 

In the accompanying authorized inter- 
view Mr. Otis seeks to put before the 
readers of “Better Fruit” compactly just 
what the organization is and intends to 
do. He says: 

“No outside promoters or influences 
have any part in the attempt to line up 
the fruit growers of the Northwest to put 
the orchard industry on a sound basis. 
By this movement the growers merely 
wish the privilege of handling direct that 
which they are producing instead of tak- 
ing the blind chances of delegating the 
distribution to produce speculators. The 
plan of organization adopted at Walla 
Walla is the outgrowth of definite condi- 
tions confronting the growers in the 
Northwest. It is true that the most of 
them have been making money up to 
date, but in the face of a steadily increas- 
ing output every year it becomes neces- 
sary to take steps to develop new mar- 
kets systematically to insure consump- 
tion of the large crops that will be raised 
on their increasing acreage in the next 
five and ten years. 

“The entire lack of co-operation on the 
part of orchard men in the various dis- 
tricts, in the face of identical interests, 
the total absence of intelligent or sys- 
tematic distribution, with the attendant 
evils of disastrous competition among 
the districts, have made the markets 
undependable and fluctuating. The result 
has been invariably the source of loss 
to the dealer as well as the grower. As 
a remedy it is proposed that district asso- 
ciations shall be formed, as already exist 
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“Ortho 40° Zinc Arsenite 


E ARE the originators of this arsenical as an insecticide, and 

consider that it meets a long felt want for a strong poison 
which is reasonably safe to use on foliage. «‘Orto 40” Zinc Arsenite 
contains over 40 per cent of arsenious oxide, equivalent to 46 to 
50 per cent of arsenic oxide in the form of arsenate of lead. It is 
thus seen to be a close rival of Paris green with regard to arsenic 
content. It is a light, Huffy powder, readily goes into suspension in 
water, and requires little or no agitation, and affords a very fine 
covering for the apple against insects. On apples it has been sprayed 
as heavy as whitewash without the least bit of injury. With the use 
of this material there are very few, if any, stung apples. This advan- 
tage alone will raise the average grade of apples in the Northwest 
at least 10 per cent. There is no danger of arsenical injury of the 
soil with this material. The equivalent of 12 cents’ worth of pois- 
oning in arsenate of lead can be purchased in this material for five 
cents, or almost a third of the present price of arsenate of lead. 


If you want a material which will control codling worms to greater perfection 
than you have ever had them controlled before, which will produce no injury 
in the dry interior valleys of this Coast, and for a price of about one-third of 
what you are at present paying for arsenate of lead, this is the material for you 


Try ten pounds of it, which will cost you, express prepaid, $2.50, 
and if you are not satisfied with your results, upon receipt of such 
information we will return your money. “Ortho 40” Zinc Arsenite 
is guaranteed under the United States Insecticide Law of 1910 to 


contain approximately 420 per cent of arsenious oxide. Write us 
PP Vee Oe Pe 


California Spray-Chemical Company 


Manufacturers of Chemical Sprays : Factory, Watsonville, California 


Distributors in all the Principal Fruit Growing Sections of the West 
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HOOD RIVER 


Makes New High Records 


In competition with twenty-two cars from Northwest 
Apple Districts. Won Sweepstakes and 
$1000 cash prize. 


In competition with four cars Spitzenbergs. Won 
Best carload of Spitzenbergs and 
$250 cash prize. 


In competition with four cars from Northwest Apple 
Districts. Won Best carload Newtowns 
and $250 cash prize. 


Won Association of Chamber of Commerce of 
Chicago, $500 Silver Cup for 
Best Packed Car. 


At Portland, in competition with State of Oregon, 
Hood River won nearly every entry 
in one, two, three order. 
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This only proves our claim of ten years standing -HOOD 
RIVER 1s the quality fruit district—the ideal location for you 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE THE 


Secretary, Hood River Commercial Club, Hood River, Oregon 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 
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Continued from page 48 
in some oi the fruit sections, to control 
all of the details of growing and assem- 
bling the crops. 

“These associations will form the 
nucleus of the central selling agency or 
exchange, which will have charge of the 
marketing. It will be properly located 
and equipped to handle the big business 
in an up-to-date way, employing the best 
sales manager and traffic expert that can 
be had for money. An executive com- 
mittee representing each district will 
constitute the governing board. None of 
the districts will have to lose their indi- 
viduality, as that feature will, in many 
cases, be an important aid in selling the 
crop. An educative publicity campaign 
will be carried on, like that of the Cali- 
fornia orange growers, to enlarge the 
demand for Northwest fruits. 

“It is definitely stated and distinctly 
understood that the new organization 
shall not operate in restraint of trade. 
It will seek to advance the best inter- 
ests of the grower and consumer, thereby 
incidentally benefitting the legitimate 
dealer in the long run by doing away 
with much of the speculative uncertainty 
that now accompanies the handling of 
fruits and produce. By eliminating the 
middleman in the selling of fruits direct 
from the grower to the dealer there will 
be a tendency to bring relief to the con- 
sumer by reducing the cost to him. Such 
an effect should be generously welcomed. 

“The members of the executive com- 
mittee named at the Walla Walla con- 
ference to put this plan into execution 


NIAGARA BRAND 


LIME-SULPHUR SPRAY 


Niagara Brand Lime-Sulphur Spray is 19.65 total lime and 31.44 total sulphur. It is the very best 


spray we know how to make. 
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are now busy in their respective districts, 
acquainting the growers with the various 
details and adjusting any differences that 
may arise. A meeting will be called 
early next month, at which time the com- 
mitteemen will report back their results. 
From advices received I have no doubt 
that we will be able to begin opera- 
tions this year. All of the districts may 
not come in, but if it is found desirable 
to organize local associations, as many 
of the districts have done, without all 
the growers co-operating in the work, it 
strikes me that it will be just as well to 
launch this movement if only a limited 
number of districts decide to come in. 
There may be some difficulties, but they 
will not prove insurmountable, and before 
long, I am sure, we will be able to line 
up the solid Northwest.” 

Mr. Otis says that there is a woeful 
lack of knowledge as to the exact status 
of the fruit industry in the Northwest. 
The government compiles some statistics 
that are good as far as they go, but they 
have proved entirely inadequate. One 
of the first things this organization will 
undertake is to find out just where the 
fruit industry is “at,” the same as the 
timbermen, cattlemen and wool growers 
have done. “There has been too much 
guess work,” says Mr. Otis. “The time 
has come when we must introduce a 
system based on accurate knowledge of 
conditions. 

“Because of the largeness of the prob- 
lem many of the districts have hesitated 
to enter any scheme for organizing the 
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whole Northwest. They have drifted 
along, letting the situation handle them 
instead of trying to handle the situation. 
There is nothing too big for an intelli- 
gent organization—one that is right and 
honest. This one is. The fruit growers 
simply want to take care of their best 
interests and get what they are entitled 
to for their labors. To be sure of this 
in the future it is necessary that they 
take action now.” 

The executive committee named at the 
Walla Walla convention is composed of 
the following well known fruit growers, 
representing all parts of the Northwest: 
H. W. Otis, Wenatchee, chairman; Sher- 
wood Williams, La Grande, secretary; 
C. E. Whisler, Medford; J. F. Forvis, Dil- 
ley, Oregon; C. H. Sproat, Hood River; 
Miles Cannon, Weiser. Idaho; W. B. 
Lanahan, Clarkston; William Teadt, 
Hamilton, Montana; J. E. Trimble, Gar- 
field; H. D. Lamb, Milton, Oregon; 
W. L. Nelson, North Yakima. These 
men will meet again on the call of 
Chairman Otis at a place to be desig- 
nated. The Walla Walla conference was 
preceded by a preliminary meeting in 
Portland last January. 


J. F. LITTOOY 


CONSULTING HORTICULTURIST 


Orchard director, orchard schemes examined, 
orchard plans submitted, orchard soils and sites 
selected, nurseries visited and stock selected, 
values examined for farm loans, purchasing agent 
for land and orchard investments, acts as power 
of attorney in selection of Carey Act lands. 


MOUNTAIN HOME, IDAHO 


BeSureYouAreRight 


It is a foregone conclusion that you believe in a Lime- 
Sulphur Spray. Now you want to know which brand of 
Lime-Sulphur Spray is best—and why. 

Niagara Brand will stand your tests. It has been tested 
and retested—used upon trees in orchards from which has 
been picked perfect fruit—in fact, has been proven to be O. k. 


A COMPARISON FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


Total Lime 
10.73 26.63 
11.94 30-03 
12.00 29.21 
12.12 23.98 
19.65 31-44 


Total Sulphur 


The result of test after test, both in the laboratory and in the orchard. 


A positive and a proven successful Lime-Sulphur Spray, evidenced by the perfect fruit picked from the 
Ask the successful orchardist what he thinks of Niagara Brand. Don't 
take chances. Niagara Brand may cost a little more than inferior brands, but the increased profits you will 
receive from your crop as the direct result of using Niagara Brand will be a good and sufficient argument 
for buying it. Niagara and Triangle Brands of Arsenate of Lead are best, too. Our Leads are very fine. 


trees upon which it has been used. 


We can furnish either Pryo or Ortho. 


We recommend Pyro over Ortho because of its quick killing power. 


We are agents for Bean Spraying Machinery. Send for our booklet, Successful Spraying. It contains much 
valuable information. It will be sent free upon receipt of your name and address. 


The Hood River Spray Manufacturing Company 


Post Office Box 74A 
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HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
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BETTER FRUIT 


In the March “Better Fruit’? we sub- 
mitted you some of the “Expert Testi- 
mony” received; we now give you 
some practical illustrations of the fur- 
ther advantages of 
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mm Shine “oil 
way: Hauling 
‘Tobacco Stems 
to the ranch, to 
make “‘Home- 
made” Extract. 

Total weight 
about 6,800 


~ pounds. 


NICOTINE YIELD, about 42 pounds. 


the “home-made” process, no uniformity could be counted upon. 


2. “Progress”: 


Hauling twenty-eight five-gallon cans 3. 
ot “Black Leat’ Tobacco Extract to the ranch. 


Total weight about 1,750 pounds. 
about 42 pounds. 
Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “400 of 1 per cent Nico- 


tine.’ Uniform strength guaranteed. 


NICOTINE YIELD 


Sufficient to make 10,000 gallons of wash “%o0 of 1 per cent Nicotine.” 


“The Latest”: 
Leaf 40” to the ranch. 


Under 


Taking one case (ten tins) of “Black 


about 42 pounds. 


tine.” 
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Total weight about 160 pounds. NICOTINE YIELD 


Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “%o00 of 1 per cent Nico- 
Uniform strength guaranteed. 


Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. 


Like our * 
damage to either. 


Also, 


Black Leaf’ Extract, “Black Leaf 40” may be applied when trees are in full bloom and foliage, without 
“Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water—no clogging of nozzles. 


{ 1014-lb. can, $12.50, makes 1000 gallons, containing “5409 of 1 per cent Nicotine” 


PRICE:{ 2'%4-lb. can, 
| %%-lb. can, 


3.25, makes 


.85, makes 47 gallons, containing 


240 gallons, containing “409 of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
“54q9 Of 1 per cent Nicotine” 


These prices prevail at ALL agencies in railroad towns throughout the United States. 


If you cannot thus obtain 


“Black Leaf 40,” send us postoffice money order and we will ship you by express, prepaid. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Company (Incorporated), Louisville, Kentucky 


ORGANIZATION OF A CENTRAL FRUIT EXCHANGE 


FTER being in session several days 

the delegates to the Central Fruit 
Exchange took decisive action at Walla 
Walla by the adoption of a selling agency 
for the entire Northwest. In pursuing 
this course it is believed that fruit men 
have taken a step that will either be the 
most beneficial the fruit industry has 
ever known or it will cost them heavily 
for a year or so, and give them much 
valuable experience. 

The main rules governing the estab- 
lishment of the Central Exchange, the 
district agencies that compose it and the 
erowers organizations that compose the 
district associations are: 

The Central Exchange will have the 
exclusive selling of all the fruit or prod- 
ucts controlled by the district associa- 
tion holding a membership in the central. 
It will establish a sales system covering 
all markets where it is practical to sell 
the products of its members. It will 
establish such rules and regulations as 
are necessary for the proper caring for 
and marketing of said products, also such 
rules as are necessary for the maintain- 
ing of uniform grades and packs, and for 
the placing of the products of its mem- 
bers on the market in the best and most 


salable condition. It will maintain an 
efficient system. of market and crop 
reports. It will do such advertising as 


will strive to 
intermediate 
The Central 


is found necessary. It 
eliminate all unnecessary 
expense wherever possible. 


Exchange will be maintained by a sell- 
ing charge of not to exceed ten cents a 
box for apples, and on other products in 
proportion to the cost. The name, Cen- 
tral Exchange, and such trade mark or 
brands as it may establish shall appear 
in a prominent place on each package. 
The products of each district shall be 
marketed on their own merits. Each dis- 
trict shall be given its proportionate 
share of all markets. 

The district associations will have con- 
trol over the grading and packing of the 
products of its members. They will 
employ a sufficient number of inspectors 
to supervise grading, packing and load- 
ing. The operating expenses of the dis- 
trict associations will be met by a com- 
mission charge on all products and sup- 
plies handled. All profits derived from 
charges made to members for the han- 
dling of their products and supplies in 
excess of the maximum amount decided 
upon for the surplus fund, and all moneys 
received from Central Exchange in the 
form of profits from handling products 
Shall be distributed annually among the 
members in proportion to the products 
handled for them. The membership of 
the district association shall consist of 
growers’ organizations. The affairs of 
the district association shall be man- 
aged by an executive committee of five 
trustees. 

The growers’ organization shall have 
full charge of handling and preparing the 


T’S as easy to buy a good spray 
as it is to buy the other kind. 


And it’s easy to know you are 


getting the best if you buy 


Devoe 
ArsenateofLead 


It’s as good as can be made; that 


means purity, effectiveness, results. 


Devoe Lime and Sulphur 
Solution 


is a strong fungicide. 


C.T. Raynolds Paris Green 


for potato bugs is the best possible 
to make; that means the best to use. 
See that your dealer supplies you. 


We will, if he won't. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


New York Kansas City 
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products for market. It shall employ 
and have control over all help needed. 
It shall provide warehouses, packing 
houses or loading platforms necesssary 
for handling products. All products for 
shipment are to be turned over to the 
district association when properly loaded 
on board cars or other means of trans- 
portation to market, as may be speci- 
fied. It may own and operate carriers, 
by-product factories of all kinds, cold 
storage and pre-cooling plants. Grow- 
ers’ organizations shall make a loading 


or handling charge of a sufficient amount. 


per package on all products or supplies 
handled to meet the expenses of the 
organization. 

The grower shall, when called upon to 
do so by the Central Exchange, enter 
into a binding contract, appointing the 
Central Exchange his exclusive selling 
agent for all of his products of the kinds 
and varieties handled by the exchange, 
except as otherwise provided for in the 
contract. The contract shall be for a 
period of three years; provided, however, 
that any member may withdraw March 
1 of any year by giving fifteen days’ pre- 
vious notice in writing. 

Men named to perfect the exchange 
and the districts they represent are: 
H. W. Otis, chairman, Wenatchee dis- 
trict, Wenatchee; C. E. Whisler, Med- 
ford, Southern Oregon; J. F. Forvis, Dil- 
levemVicsteni=@Onecon Cs. Ely Sproat, 
Hood River, Central Oregon and South- 
ern Washington; Sherwood Williams, 
La Grande, Eastern Oregon; Miles Can- 
non, Weiser, Idaho; W. B. Lanahan, 
Clarkston, Snake River; William Teadt, 
Hamilton, Montana; J. E. Trimble, Gar- 
field, Inland Empire; H. D. Lamb, Mil- 
ton, Oregon, Walla Walla district; W. L. 
Nelson, North Yakima, Yakima district. 

The grading of apples has also been 
fixed by rules that cannot be mistaken. 
These grades are: 

Extra fancy grade consists of perfect, 
well formed apples only, free from all 
insect pests and all defects. All varieties 
of apples admitted to this grade shall be 
well matured and of natural color charac- 
teristic of the variety; Spitzenberg, Wine- 
sap, Jonathan, Arkansas Black, Gano, 
Lawvor and other solid red varieties 
must have seventy-five per cent of good 
red color. Ben Davis, Rome Beauty. 
Baldwin, Wagener and other varieties of 
similar color must be fifty per cent red. 
Red Cheek Pippins and Winter Bananas 
must show a red cheek. 

Standard grade must be free from all 
insect pests, worm holes, scale, sun- 
scald, dry rot, water core or other 
defects; skin punctures or evidence of 
rough handling shall be considered as 
defects. Slight limb rub or one small 
sting healed over will be permitted, pro- 
vided not over ten per cent of the apples 
in any box shall be so marked. All vari- 
eties of apples admitted to this grade 
shall be well matured and of natural 
color. 

“C° grade shall be made up of all 
merchantable apples not included in the 
extra fancy or standard grades. These 
apples must be free from all insect pests, 
but will include misshapen apples or 
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expense at all. 


outfit ought to have. 


| — BEAN = F | 
POWER  Si?RAVER 
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Bean Power Sprayers 


Notice this iilustration. Study the compact, clean-cut build of this outfit. 
Simplicity and compactness of construction are features that distinguish the 
entire Bean line—and are especially prominent in our power outfits, the Bean 
Giant, the Bean Challenge and Bean Pony. 

All unnecessary intricacy has been eliminated—that’s why a Bean sprayer 
requires the minimum of attention, and is operated at practically no repair 


All parts are interchangeable and readily accessible. Whenever a part 
becomes worn it can be replaced in a few moments at trifling cost. Duplicate 
parts are always carried in stock and you can order from our catalog. 

In every Bean power sprayer you'll find porcelain-lined cylinders, bell metal 
ball valves, Bean patented ball relief valve, standard engines of reputable 
makes, perfect rotary agitators, and a score of features that every good power 


Buy direct from the dealer in your town or write direct to us and we will 
ship to you from our stock in Portland or Spokane. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 


EVERYTHING FOR SPRAYING 


213 WEST JULIAN STREET, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


ALSO CLEVELAND, OHIO 


apples having a limb rub or other slight 
defects. Apples of this grade may also 
contain two worm stings or apples show- 
ing slight bruises. They need not be 
wrapped. 


STORAGE 


Ship your Furniture to us 
to be stored 
until you are located 


Transfer & Livery Co. 


Hood River, Oregon 
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The Ring of Your Telephone 


Today is a part of your life. 
You answer as you do the 
knock on your door. 

It lifts the latchkey of your 
neighbor, though he be miles 
away by the highway. 

It aids you in fire and acci- 
dent—saves time and money. 

_But it must be a reliable, 
efficient telephone. 

Get the best telephone made 
—it’s good economy — expert- 
ence proves it. 

Kellogg telephones and sys- 
tems are known as standard 
apparatus everywhere. 

Write to us for information 
and prices. Farm telephone 
bulletins mailed on request. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND 
SUPPLY CO. 


Chicago 


Manufacturers of Standard Telephone Equipment 
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GROWING OF BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES 


BY W.S. THORNBER, HORTICULTURIST WASHINGTON AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


HE soil, temperature and general 
conditions of many parts of the 

State of Washington are admirably 
adapted to the commercial growing of 
practically all kinds of small fruit. This 
is particularly true of raspberries, black- 
berries and loganberries. Several locali- 
ties west of the Cascade Mountains have 
already become famous as berry grow- 
ing districts. Probably nowhere in the 
United States do these fruits grow to a 
higher degree of perfection than in these 
districts. With the opening up of large 
tracts of land for orchard purposes 
comes the demand for an early yielding, 
highly profitable crop that can be grown 
among the trees without danger of injur- 
ing them, and so for this reason large 
acreages of these plants are annually 
being planted in many parts of the state. 
While raspberries and blackberries are 
more or less cosmopolitan as to their 
likes and dislikes of soil, yet they prefer 
a deep, rich, moist (but not wet), sandy 
loam, abundantly supplied with humus 
and nitrogen plant foods. However, they 
can be successfully grown on basaltic 
and volcanic ashy soils after humus has 
been added, provided there is sufficient 
moisture during the growing and fruiting 
season. Some of the soils of the irri- 
gated sections of the state are not 
adapted to these fruits until one or more 


ONE WAY OF HANDLING TWELVE-FOOT 
CANES OF RED RASPBERRIES 


crops of green manure have been plowed 
under. 

One of the essential features of a good 
berry soil is thorough drainage, not only 
during the growing season, but also 
during the winter months. Soil that 
becomes saturated with water and so 
remains for even a short time is not 
adapted to berry culture, and should not 
be used until artificial drainage has been 
provided. Much trouble from root rot 
and root fungus can be avoided by pro- 
viding good drainage. The factor of air 
drainage should also be considered in the 
making of a berry plantation. Good air 
drainage minimizes the danger of late 
spring frosts and materially lessens the 
injuries caused by some of our plant 
diseases. 

Nothing can take the place of good, 
thorough tillage in the berry patch. A 
heavy mulch may keep down the weeds 
and hold the moisture, but it does not 
liberate plant food like cultivation. The 
spring cultivation should start as soon 
as the soil is dry enough to be worked, 
and should be deep enough to loosen up 
the soil, yet not so deep as to injure the 


‘prime in 


feeding roots of the plants. The summer 
tillage should be shallow, but frequent, 
and continue regularly until the crop is 
safely harvested, and afterwards only 
frequent enough to maintain growth and 
keep the suckers and weeds down. 

The perishable nature of berries make 
them one of the most difficult fruit crops 


BEST FORM OF SUPPORT 
FOR WENE-PRODUCING SORTS OF GRAPES 


to market that is commonly grown. 
However, if they are picked just as they 
are turning red, taken at once to the 
packing or cooling shed and handled with 
reasonable care they will be in their 
from twelve to twenty-four 
hours. Berries picked in the morning 
ship better than those picked in the heat 
of the day, and under no circumstances 
should fruit be picked when the leaves 
of the plants are wet with dew or rain. 

Where berries are not grown in suffi- 
cient quantities to warrant the use of 
refrigerator cars the Pony refrigerator 
should be used. Overripe fruit should 
be consigned to the cannery, and never 
be permitted to be sent to any distant 
markets. 

The difference in the growth of varie- 
ties makes it necessary to use different 
plans to get the best results for all 
varieties. 

For the convenience of this discussion 
I group all of these fruits into two 
classes, i.e.: “Upright growers,” or such 
plants as produce erect canes, and “viny 
growers,’ or such plants as the Logan 
and Phenomenal berries, and Evergreen, 


SMALL FRUITS IN WINDY 
LOCALITIES 


Himalaya Giant and Early Mammoth 
blackberries, which produce long pros- 
trate vines or canes. 

The two general planting plans: “hill” 
and “continuous row” systems are about 
equally used in the commercial fields of 
the state. Each has advantages as well 


as disadvantages, and if not crowded 
either will give good results. The hill 
system affords the best opportunities for 
cultivation, air drainage, sunlight on all 
sides of the plants and ease of harvest- 
ing the crop, while the continuous row 
system permits the planting of more 
plants per acre without serious crowding. 

The “upright growers’ may be profit- 
ably planted according to either system, 
but “viny growers’ must be grown in 
hills or they become a dense hedge, 
making satisfactory harvesting an impos- 
sibility. 

The one common fault of practically all 
amateur fruit growers is the over-plant- 
ing of their land. The fertility of the 
soil, annual rainfall or irrigation, and 
variety materially govern the distance 
apart plants should be planted. On the 
rich moist soils of Western Washington, 
where heavy growth is a certainty, or 
dry soils of Eastern Washington, where 
the conservation of the moisture must be 
practiced, the “upright growers” should 
be planted not closer than six feet apart 
each way in the hill system, or three by 
eight in the “continuous row” system. 
In irrigated sections, where moisture can 
be supplied at will, the plants may be 


GOOD FRAMEWORK FOR SUPPORTING 
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planted closer. However, it is not advis- 
able, since what may be gained in addi- 
tional number of crates per acre is fre- 
quently lost by the grade or quality of 
the fruit. On similar soils the “viny 
growers” should be planted in rows eight 
feet apart, and the plants from sixteen 
to twenty-four feet apart in the row, 
using the alternate system, and thereby 
affording a greater feeding area for the 
roots of each plant. 

The “upright growers,” where planted 
in hills, can best be staked by a single 
strong stake, from four to six feet in 
height, and the canes loosely, but very 
securely, fastened to the stake. Some 
growers prefer to set two stakes about 
fifteen inches apart at each hill of black- 
berries with the idea of training the fruit- 
ing canes on one and the growing canes 
on the other. Where the “upright grow- 
ers’ are planted in a continuous row they 
may be trained to and supported by a 
two-wire trellis, consisting of a single 
row of posts four to five feet high with 
a single No. 10 wire stapled to the top, 
and another from eighteen to twenty-four 
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Do you know 


that anticipating the future 
needs of the richest sec- 
tion on earth, we are now offering 
Be most complete stock ever 
oirered in fruit trees, nut trees, 


ornamental trees and shrubbery, 
Dorm trult and ornamental. 


We can use at least one energetic, 
responsible salesman in each of the 
six most western states. 


Capital City Nursery 
Company 


SALEM, OREGON 


inches from the top. The more com- 
mon method, however, is to set a single 
line of posts four or five feet high in the 
row, nail an eighteen-inch cross-arm three 
feet from the ground and another at the 
top of the posts, and to the ends of these 
arms staple heavy wires, thus forming 
firm lateral supports for the canes. 

The four-wire trellis, with the addition 
of notched cross pieces to lay on the 
lower wires, makes an excellent support 
for the “viny growers,’ the purpose 
being to suspend the growing canes by 
means of small cloth strings under the 
upper wires for the first year, and at 
pruning time lower them to rest on the 
notched pieces on the lower wires for 
their fruiting period. This makes an 
easy system to work and keeps the grow- 
ing and fruiting canes separate, thereby 
simplifying the picking. 

In sections where there is danger of 
winter injury the old fruiting canes 
should be left until spring, while in other 
sections they may be removed and the 
plant cleaned up immediately after they 
are through fruiting. The cutting back 
of the tops and final thinning of the 
canes should be done late in the winter 
or early in the spring, after all danger 
of winter injury is past. The “upright 
growers’ should be cut back to sound 
wood from three to five feet in height, 
while the “viny growers” should be cut 
back to canes from six to twelve feet in 
length, depending upon their condition 
and strength. 

The number of canes to be left per 
plant must be determined largely by the 
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variety and the vigor of each plant. 
Strong upright plants will support from 
four to seven canes, while weak ones 
should not be expected to support more 
than two or three. Four canes per plant 
is the most satisfactory number for the 
“viny growers.” 

The following varieties have been thor- 
oughly tested in the station gardens and 
found worthy or unworthy, as indicated 


in these brief notes: 

Red Raspberries: Cuthbert—One of the oldest 
and most reliable, strong growing, midseason varie- 
ties, producing large crops of firm, medium sized, 
good shipping berries of fair quality. Its deep 
rooting habit makes it possible for it to withstand 
severe drouth as well as cold winters. Crimson 
Beauty—A strong, erect grower, producing large 
crops of medium sized, rather soft berries. Good 
for home use, but too soft for shipping. Improved 
Superlative—A very popular, strong growing vari- 
ety with deep rooting habit, producing large crops 
of firm, dark crimson berries. Good for shipping 
as well as for home use. Marlboro—An old, well 
known variety adapted to Western Washington con- 
ditions, but too much subject to sunburn for East- 
ern Washington. A strong grower, heavy yielder 
and a good shipper of good quality. Philadelphia— 
A good early season variety that can be used for 
home use, but the fruit is too small and soft to be 
of value for commercial purposes. Red Antwerp— 
A well known standard commercial sort, producing 
large crops of dark red, fine quality, good shipping 
berries. Valuable for Western Washington, but 
rather tender for Eastern Washington. The plants 
are subject to root trouble, which makes great care 
necessary in the selection of new, clean stock. 
Ruby—An almost unknown new sort, which gives 
promise of soon becoming one of our best commer- 
cial sorts. The plants are strong, hardy and pro- 
ductive, while the fruit is large, of good quality 
and color and ships well. Turner—A good early, 
home-use berry, but too soft for commercial use. 
The plants are strong, productive and free from 
insect pests. 

Yellow Raspberries: Caroline—A rank grower, 
good yielder and hardy plant, but the fruit is rather 
small and too soft to be of value. Golden Queen 
A strong growing, hardy, old, well known yellow 
fruited sort, producing good crops of fine large 
berries. Not popular on account of their color. 

Black Raspberries: Gregg—One of our best and 
most popular black sorts. Valuable for home as 
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well as commercial growing. Kansas—An old, well 
known variety, but not adapted to our conditions. 
Valuable only as an early sort. Burkhart—A com- 
paratively new, unknown sort, which promises to 
become very valuable for both home and commer- 
cial growing. Ohio—An old, well known sort, 
especially valuable for canning and evaporating 
purposes. While strong and vigorous, it is not 
generally productive in Washington. 

Blackberries: Early Mammoth—An early, fine 
large, rich flavored berry, rather tender for general 
planting, but valuable where quality is desired. 
Evergreen—One of our hardiest, most productive 
and best all-around late blackberries. Valuable for 
commercial as well as home growing purposes. 
Himalaya Giant—A rather slightly known, produc- 
tive, rank growing, viny sort. Valuable for com- 
mercial planting west of the Cascade Mountains, 
but too tender for general planting. Kittatinny—A 
very commonly planted sort, and while rather ten- 
der and subject to rust, yet produces very satisfac- 
tory crops. Snyder—One of our best and most 
popular early sorts. Valuable for commercial as 
well as home purposes. Stones Hardy—An old, 
well known, late variety. Valuable only where the 
more productive sorts will not stand the winters. 

Loganberry—One of our newer fruits which is 
rapidly becoming popular on account of its produc- 
tiveness, large fruit and fine quality. Grows well 
in all parts of the state, but requires light winter 
protection in Eastern Washington. 

Phenomenal Berry—A fruit closely resembling 
the loganberry and profitably grown under the 
same conditions. 

Lucretia Dewberry—A valuable but not well 
known recent addition to the blackberry family. 
While it is hardy, its trailing habit makes it pos- 
sible to successfully grow this plant, by giving it 
winter protection, where the ordinary blackberry 
winter kills. Its early fruiting habit, productive- 
ness and ability to thrive on many soils makes it 
popular as an orchard filler in many parts of the 
state. 


Market Gardeners’ Paper 


Weekly Market Growers Journal—only paper 
printed especially for vegetable growers. $1.00 
a year, 52 issues. For 10 cents and names of 
three market gardeners we will send it ten weeks 
with our popular booklet, “$25,000 a Year From 
Twelve Acres.’ Send for free sample copies—it 1s 
the best way to judge. 


MARKET GROWERS JOURNAL 
546 Walker Building, Lowisville, Kentucky 
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THROUGH SERVICE DAILY BETWEEN SEATTLE, 
TACOMA, PORTLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 


via the 


Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co 


and 


Southern Pacific Company 


“Road of a Thousand Wonders” 


Luxurious equipment, high-class dining service, entertaining scenery 


en route, and all the pleasing features that go to make travel easy. 


Special round trip fare from Portland to Los Angeles $55 


with corresponding low fares from all other points in Oregon and 
Washington. Liberal stop-overs in either direction, with final return 
limit six months. Ask any local agent for attractive booklets describ- 


ing the beauties of California, or write to 


WM. McMURRAY, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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FLUCTUATING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE APPLE 


BY C.H. GOETZ, WASHINGTON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, PULLMAN 


N taking up the study of fluctuating 

characteristics in apples, the inten- 

tion was to show in how far there 
was a fluctuation of characteristics in 
apples. 

In the fall of the year, as the apples 
ripened in the orchard of the Washing- 
ton State College, there was gathered 
from the trees of fifty different varieties 
of apples. enough fruit to make one hun- 
dred apples of each variety, for use in 
the investigation. These apples were 
taken promiscuously from the trees. 
They were stored in boxes in the cold 
storage, each box being marked with 
name and number. 

During the winter the apples were cut 
up for investigation and study. One-half 
of them were cut lenghtwise for a study 
of the longitudinal outline form, for size, 
shape, form and size of tube, for shape 
of core line, depth, size and form of 
cavity and basin, for position of stamens 
and length of stem. 

The other half of the apples were cut 
into cross sections for the study of the 
core lines or fiber vascular bundles, for 
size, shape and nature of cells, for cross- 
section outline, for position, form and 
nature of core. 

These halves of the apples were as 
near as possible true halves. They were 
inked with indelible pencil on the face in 
such a way as to have them make clear 
cut and true impressions of the form and 
various characteristics of the apple as 
they were pressed upon paper. 

Two impressions were made. The first 
impression was made on an absorbing 
paper, making a very strong impression. 


2) 


Cells Size Form Cavity Basin Stem Tube Line mens Core Calyx 
5) ¢ 


This was used for making a tracing of 
the apples. The second impression was 
made on a fine grained paper, to be used 
for further study. For further investi- 
gation photos or blue prints were made 
from the tracings. 

The investigation of the fluctuating 
characteristics of apples brings out the 
following: 

First. That there is a more or less 
fluctuation in certain characteristics, and 
that this is true more of certain varieties 
of apples than of others. 

Second. That certain varieties of the 
apples show a tendency toward a con- 
stancy of characteristics, while others 
have a tendency to great fluctuation. 

Perhaps the most fluctuating charac- 
teristic in all apples is found in the size, 
shape and appearance of the cells. Sec- 
ond to this comes the fluctuation in 
length of the stem in a variety. Third 
in line of fluctuation is the form and 
outline of the apple, and with this the 
core line. Fourth in rank of inconstancy 
is the tubes, while the stamens, basin and 
cavity fluctuate least. 

As far as could be observed there is 
very little fluctuation in shape, size or 
form of the calyx in any one variety of 
apples. In general, while there are no 
two apples formed alike in any one vari- 
ety, yet there is a certain similarity run- 
ning through one vyariety that makes 
them look alike. 

In the following table is shown the 
characteristics of each variety studied as 
to its fluctuations or constancy. No. 1 
standing for constancy, No. 2 for fluc- 


tuation: 
Core Sta- 


eanetel69S3 ee Mets ncieerecise se il 2 1 1 1 2 2 1 1 1 
2eaeNorthe Carona. V44ie tee ao. 2 1 1 1 1 2 2 if 1 2 1 
Seebickapoowpo tence lace ae 1 2 2 1 1 2 1 2 Il 2 1 
Vie Serial iB t raves 2 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 
Demlim berm wits 9 86 she - tp ee 2 il il 1 1 1 2 il 1 1 1 
6, Houghtaling, 1067 .......... 2 il 2 1 1 1 1 2 1 2 1 
Hea OTtley Apel GGu peeves fess ce tsiaer 1 1 il “il 1 2 2 il 1 1 1 
em OC Ke rd Qo nee cewtiels Eisen ae 2 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 1 
GrOneS POS hoes wee ee sees 2 1 2 1 it 2 2 2 1 1 1 
lpeGoldmRidges W583) 42-6 2 1 2 2 2 i i 2 2 2 1 
He Aerip parrulilile eerie y es preicnys 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 i 1 
12, Nancy Jackson, 2 2 2 1 1 1 2 2 1 2 2 
13, Shakleford, 1317 2 1 2 2 if 2 2 2 al 2 1 
14, Black Warrior, 3 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 
Ss ING Gre ALP yy See ee eae 1 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 1 
HG Meili eienote ad lom ae ee Pe 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 1 2 1 
Sera Giri eNO Om es weeks tects pees sas ete 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 
SER Gr AA Qe yer ean eects 2 2 2 ul 1 2 1 2 1 2 

OMe incanwelcd Ome conic ee ee 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 
70); Seis TIO oes Seen eae 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 
21, William’s Early Red, 949..... 2) 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 

22 stones Kureka, 1037-2 2--. 5.4. 2 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 1 os 1 
PBs, Ilercenoal WES) soedccusans 1 1 2 i 1 1 2 2 1 1 

24, Black Annette, 1382......... 2 1 2 1 1 2 1 2 1 1 

Pai yy “al kes Mia OAS ores ae ats hey en ee 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 
OS, Sresvains SH) ohosndschacsess 2 1 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 P) 

Wii, Wstoreredsl (70) copeacaauscesdc 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 
28, Red Siberian Crab, 978 1 2 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 1 

29, Andrew’s Winter, 152: 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 1 2 

By, Oroiicy WIT os cocneoncaebous 2 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
31, Red Romanite, 1501 ......... 2 1 2 1 | 2 2 2 il 1 1 
BRAN TENG IPP: Ortate, oacs Bae tale aie et 2 1 2 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 1 
a3, iwehkenopuy, WOT scoostuncaceuus 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 1 2 
SIM ATOZ. SI flan Uren ery ee ee 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 
Bom Marshal. Oilers, 2 1 2 2 1 1 1 2 2 1 
Sos Arabkarrel Si4uun meeps pe es 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 
SipeelimbECider witb oe eee eee 2 2) 1 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 
somwatab lS Sear ae een en 2 2 uf 1 2 2 2 1 { 2 1 
Do ulnleya by inekanel|6—— ieee 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 
40, Bombshell, 1659 ....... Peeiteh, ae 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 1 
41, Rome Beauty, OU cocennenas 2 1 1 2 1 2 il 1 1 2 1 
42, Indiana Favorite, 1735 ...... 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 il 2 1 
eB, Wenner, WM strocatneoencos 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 il 2 2 2 
44, Fallenwater, 10— ........... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 if 2 2 
45 sankeford: alS13) eee se oes 2 2 2 1 1 2 il 2 2 1 
AGylcakemWartterasOlile=ers sar em 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 1 
47, York Imperial, 1086......... Tso reo retae on! “ae 1 1 hem bie Metin Oh te eae 
ASS AL OV. SAG Deity iy vere We hehe 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 1 
49, Superior, Es 2 Ose ET ole ot ek eth 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 i 2 1 
DO MECN ge vityawlpiiSen ae eee 2 2 1 aft 1 2 1 1 1 2 1 
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_ In conclusion it might be said that the 
investigation, if it were continued with 
all the different varieties of apples that 
we have, would bring out the same facts 
as has been brought out in the study of 
these fifty varieties. : 

There is a slight possibility that where 
only one variety is grown in an orchard 
there may not be such a great tendency 
toward fluctuation of characteristics as 
there would be in an orchard like the 
State College of Washington orchard, 
where there are hundreds of different 
varieties of apples. 


S P RAY COMPLYING WITH THE INSECTICIDE ACT OF 1910 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO USE EITHER 


ENATE oF LF 


PASTE OR POWDERED. 
FOR ALL LEAF EATING INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE DISTRIBUTERS anp AGENTS WANTED 


KEY BRAND 


RIGHT PRICE ano MATERIAL 


FUNGICIDE ano INSECTICIDE 


INTERSTATE . 
11 BAYVIEW Gs oe ee a, 


WRITE FOR PRICES, CIRCULARS ETC. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO. 
Distributors for Oregon 


WHOLE ROOT TREES 


Are the only kind to set. Now is the time 
to make arrangements for your next fall’s 
requirements. We have a large, full line, 
and ask that you correspond with us. 


CARLTON NURSERY CoO. 
CARLTON, OREGON 


BETTER FRUIT 


Has no peer in the Northwest 


And so we have established 


The Fruit 
Journal 


along similar lines in behalf of the 


great irrigated fruit districts of the 


Rocky Mountain region, a com- 
panion paper to this, your favorite 
fruit magazine. 

We have made it up-to-date, clean, 
high class editorially, mechanically 
and pictorially. 

The subscription rate is $1.00 per 


year. It is worth it. 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN 
FRUIT JOURNAL 


Grand Junction, Colorado 
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VIRGINIA 


APPLE LANDS $40 PER ACRE. WARRANTY DEED AND ABSTRACT 


ORCHARD TRACTS 10 TO 40 ACRES ADJOINING HUSTLING CITY OF WAYNESBORO 
On TWO railroads, 4 hours from Washington, D. C., 10 to New York City 


FREIGHT RATE IS 8% CENTS TO NEW YORK CITY ON BUSHEL BOX OF APPLES 


Proved soils, growing Stayman Winesaps, Newtown Pippins, Grimes Golden, Winesaps, Yorks 
and Delicious. Excellent grape soil, and grows all garden vegetables. This land is practically FROST 


PROOF. Labor plentiful. 


OUR APPLE TREES BEAR IN FIFTH YEAR 


Excellent drainage, mild, dry climate, abundance of pure water, absolutely healthy, white popu- 


lation, high schools, electric lights, telephones, good home market, rural delivery, two national banks. 


You get the FACTS in our illustrated Booklet, free for the asking. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY APPLE LANDS CO. (INC.) 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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THE WASHINGTON STATE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


T the annual convention at Prosser 

of the Washington State Horticul- 
tural Society District Fruit Inspector 
Cc. L. Whitney, who was a delegate, 
delivered one of the principal addresses. 
His subject being, “The Show Ring.” He 
said in part: 

“We are living in a busy, progressive 
and commercial age. Advertising 1s an 
art. We must catch the eye of the 
passerby and please his taste before he 
will give up the almighty dollar. We 
must advertise our fruit and our section 
of country. How can we do this better 
than by entering the ‘show ring, and 
using apples for the purpose. ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ 

“There are many beautiful and fruit- 
ful valleys in the great Northwest which 
have already been made famous by the 
red apple. Among these I will just men- 
tion Hood River, Rogue River, Wenat- 
chee and the Yakima Valley. Each one 
of these valleys is modern up-to-date 
gardens of Eden. But the beautiful 
Walla Walla Valley is the original gar- 
den of Eden, for does not the good 
book say, ‘And the Lord God planted a 
earden eastward in Eden and there He 
put the man He had formed. Behold, 
Walla Walla lieth eastward from Hood 
River. And, again, in that garden of 
yore all things grew to perfection. The 
earth brought forth everything necessary 
for man, without his labor in plowing 
or sowing. Perpetual spring reigned— 
flowers sprang up without seed (just like 
ours). 


“Roses bloomed in fragrance and pro- 
fusion (just like ours). 

“In the tree tops sang the birds of 
Paradise. 

“Orchards blossomed 
for the gods, with a single spraying. 

“Rivers flowed with milk and wine, 
and sweetest honey was distilled from 
apple blossoms (just like ours). 

“Our valley is blessed with abundance 
of water, lots of cows and whole swarms 
of bees and vineyards galore. 

“In the midst of that garden grew an 
old apple tree with fruit fairer than the 
rest. (It may have been a Roman 
Beauty, for all I know.) Anyway, the 
apples were large, highly colored, extra 
fancy, and caught Father Adam’s eye at 
first glance, then down went the fruit, 
and so you see the apple was the first 
great advertiser. 

“Apples do not only attract attention 
by their beauty, but they advertise the 
climate and soil by their size and color. 

“All things are judged by comparison, 
and when apples from the states of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho are put 
in the ‘show ring’ alongside of apples 
from Maine, Vermont and Rhode Island, 
and apples from British Columbia, Mon- 
tana and Colorado, with apples from 
Nova Scotia, New York and Michigan 
ours loom up with undiminished luster, 
and tell in silent language of a land that 
is ‘fairer’ than theirs. 

“I find the ‘show ring’ is good for 
another purpose—that of putting pride 
and ambition into our own _ people. 


and bore fruit 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


April 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 


OREGON 


The Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 
The largest commercial magazine in the West 


Devoted to upbuilding Oregon and 
the Pacific Northwest 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, $1.50 PER YEAR 


ADDRESS 


The Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 


Davin N. Mosessoun, Publisher 


Suite 616 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Portland, Oregon 


SLOCOM’S 


BOOK STORE 


Office Supplies 
Stationery 


Ledgers, Journals, Time Books 
Memorandum Books 
Rubber Stamps 


Souvenir Postals Picture Frames 
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When we enter into friendly competition 
with our neighbors from other fruit 
growing sections at fruit fairs and 
national apple shows we always learn 
something,.and, whether we win or lose, 
we go back home wiser and with a firm 
determination to do better next time. 

“Talking about apple shows, why not 
get up a world’s apple show and have 
apples from every country that grows, 
or think they can grow apples. In place 
of holding it a week hold it for a month 
or two. Make it an educational as well 
as an advertising feature. Have a regu- 
lar apple school, lectures and demonstra- 
tions from practical fruit growers. Pack- 
ing contests, pruning contests, market- 
ing problems and many other important 
subjects. It was a herculian task to get 
our people to enter the ‘show ring,’ but 
when our commercial club put up the 
money to defray all expenses it was dead 
easy, and now that we carried off the 
gold medallion banner at the Third 
National Apple Show at Spokane we are 
feeling like Alexander the Great, sigh- 
ing for more worlds to conquer. 

“Our commercial club gave a cash 
prize of $50 to the merchants of Walla 
Walla who made the finest display of 
apples in their windows. Some twenty 
stores, or more, were beautifully dec- 
orated with that king of all fruits. Pass- 
ersby never failed to stop, look and 
exclaim, ‘Oh. you apple.’ In one store 
apples and diamonds were placed side 
by side and the apples attracted the 
greater attention. In another store 
apples were on display beside the finest 
millinery. Even bonnets of the newest 
and latest creation could not detract 
from the big red apple. This, our first 
attempt to decorate the stores with 
apples, being such a success it was 
planned to hold an apple carnival each 
year in Walla Walla, and decorate every 
business house in our city with apples of 
scarlet and gold. 

“While ours is the garden city, it is 
fast becoming the ‘apple city. Thou- 
sands of acres of wheat and alfalfa land 
are being planted to commercial apple 
orchards, and in a few years we hope to 
be placed on the map, and then we will 
get into the ‘show ring’ in dead earnest. 

“When we enter the ‘show ring’ we 
must not only have apples of uniform 
size and high color, but also the finest 
of flavor. There should be a tasting 
committee as well judges at every apple 
show. 

“Apple eating contests would open up 
a larger market for our apples. We must 
try and increase the consumption to keep 
pace with the much talked of over-pro- 
duction. One way to do this is to edu- 
cate the people to eat more apples. 

“Why not get up a train load of prize 
apples; let each section donate a carload 
and take them back East to be given 
away where they will do the most good 
for advertising purposes. [I have no 
doubt the railroads would transport them 
free, and the commercial clubs would 
raise what money was necessary for 
advertising them in the East. The 
‘Northwest Red Apple Limited’ would 
be one of the greatest drawing cards 
from an advertising as well as a business 
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CREATION 


E who is blessed with the power to create 
is blessed with God’s greatest gift to man, 
and if he uses that power to increase the 


happiness of his fellow men he becomes a bene- 
factor to the human race. 

The world owes homage to the men who have 
devoted their burning energies to the consumma- 
tion of one purpose, to the final and most perfect 
development of an ideal. 


The Steinway Piano 


Is an example of the grand result of years of 


persistent, 


purposeful striving after the very 


highest musical ideal. Sons have taken up the 
task where fathers left off, so that alternate 


generations of genius, working through the finest 
piano factory in the world, have evolved the 


Steinway: 


The tone is the Jewel. 
The case is the Setting. | ages. 
The combination is the 
Steinway—the Perfect 


Piano. 


VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINES and 
SHEET MUSIC 


a piano that has long since been 
acknowledged the musical masterpiece of the 


Priced at $575, $625, $775 and up to 
$1,600. 
cheaper, but it will be a cheaper piano. 


Of course you can buy a piano 


Why not get the best? 


SIXTH AND MORRISON 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Exclusive Steinway Representatives 


name of nearest agent. 


Western Sales Agent 


standpoint. The East would know us 
better. They would see and taste our 
juicy apples. Short talks could be given 
and pictures thrown on canvas, literature 
handed out, and the goods would be 
right there to speak for themselves. The 
big red apple, that king of all fruits, from 
the great Northwest, to which we all 
take off our hats and hurrah.” 


A Limited Number of the 
Automatic Wallace Peerless 


Power Sprayers can be had for immediate delivery on favorable terms. 
These are the machines which regulate both pressure and load. Have 
no equal for efficiency and reliability. Write or wire for prices and 


AMERICAN SPRAYER CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


J. D. WALLACE, Portland, Oregon 


RICHLAND NURSERY 


Richland, Washington 


FRUIT TREES 


Complete stock of leading varieties of 
Apples, Pears, ete. 
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A BRIEF RESUME OF THE STORAGE SITUATION 


From “The Spy,” Organ of the Apple Shippers’ Association 


T the last convention it was ordered 

that the matter of storage of apples 
in transit be vigorously pressed by the 
association and that sufficient funds be 
granted to meet the accounts, expenses 
to be first approved by the executive 
committee. The work was taken up by 
the transportation committee and a 
special sub-committee appointed with 
E. N. Loomis as chairman and John B. 
Frey, N. G. Gibson and W. J. Henry as 
the other members. A conference was 
then arranged between this association, 
the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association 
and the National League of Commission 
Merchants. Asa result of this meeting a 
special conference committee represent- 
ing these associations was organized, 
consisting of E. N. Loomis, N. G. Gibson, 
W. D. Tidwell, J. E. Stewart, R. E. Han- 
ley, W. E. Jones, and H. J. Shifferle of 
No. 131 South Water street, Chicago, as 
secretary. 

It was then determined to submit this 
proposition to the Transcontinental Lines 
Freight Bureau and individual lines inter- 
ested, with a request that the privilege be 
made applicable in time to move the 
apple crop of 1911. In accordance there- 
with proposed rules were formulated for 
the protection of the railroads as follows: 

“Apples, carloads, from any point 
shown in tariff, may be shipped to any 
intermediate point, placed in storage, and 
19829—BetFrt Moulton 3-22-11 Gal. 63 
afterward reconsigned on protection of 


CapitTaL Stock $100,000 Surpius $20,000 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


F. S. Stanrey, President 

J. W. Hrnreicxs, Vice President 
E. O. Buancuar, Cashier 

V. C. Brock, Assistant Cashier 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION AND CARE 
GIVEN TO BUSINESS DEALS 
FOR NON-RESIDENT CUSTOMERS 


Assets over $500,000 


Savings Bank in connection 


through rate, under following provisions: 

“A—The storage point must be an 
intermediate point in the same general 
direction between point of origin and 
final destination, except that no charge 
for back haul will be made, when ulti- 
mate destination is in the same general 
direction, or storage point is in territory 
intermediate via any route from point of 
origin to final destination. 

“B—Storage must be in warehouse 
furnished by shipper, or owner of prop- 
erty. The carrier not to assume charges 
for storage, insurance, or other expense 
accruing at warehouse. 

“C-—Shipments entitled to storage in 
transit privilege shall have their expense 
bills at the storage station stamped, ‘To 
be stored in transit.’ 

“T)—The surrender of paid expense 
bills, accompanied by warehouse certifi- 
cate identifying said shipment, will be a 
declaration by the shipper that said ship- 
ment is entitled to transit privilege. 

“Shipments may be stored in 


April 


transit for a period not exceeding nine 
months, but in no case is privilege to be 
extended beyond July 1 following. 

“R—Upon surrender of paid in-bound 
expense bills, shipments will be rebilled 
from storage point to final destination, 
plus a switching charge not to exceed $5. 

“G—The through rate in effect on date 
of shipment from point of origin shall be 
the rate to be protected.” 

Much work has been done by this 
committee and as a result the number of 
associations working for the privilege is 
continually increasing, and the railroads 
themselves have taken an increased 
interest in the matter. The central 
freight committee, located at Chicago, 
has voted in favor of granting this privi- 
lege. This committee acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Central Freight Associa- 
tion, comprising all the transcontinental 
lines entering Chicago, and from this 
center the movement would be expected 
to extend to the transcontinental lines 
entering New York. In addition, promi- 
nent banking interests on the Pacific 
Coast are actively at work urging the 
Western lines to grant this relief. 


NEW RESIDENTS 


We are always pleased to extend courteous assistance to new residents of Hood River and the 
Hood River Valley by advising them regarding any local conditions within our knowledge, and we 
afford every convenience for the transaction of their financial matters. New accounts are respect- 
fully and cordially invited, and we guarantee satisfaction. Savings department in connection. 


HOOD RIVER BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


LESLIE BUTLER, President 
F. McKERCHER, Vice President 
TRUMAN BUTLER, Cashier 


Established 1900 
Incorporated 1905 


Butler Banking Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Capital Fully Paid $50,000 


Surplus and Profits over $50,000 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
We Give Special Attention to Good Farm Loans 


If you have money to loan we will find you good real estate security, or if 
you want to borrow we can place your application in good hands, and we 
make no charge for this service. 


THE OLDEST BANK IN HOOD RIVER VALLEY 


LADD & TILTON BANK 


Established 1859 


Oldest bank on the Pacific Coast 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Capital fully paid - - 
Surplus and undivided profits - - - 


W. M. Ladd, President 
Edward Cookingham, Vice President 
W. H. Dunckley, Cashier 


$1,000,000 
$600,000 


Officers: 

R. S. Howard, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
J. W. Ladd, Assistant Cashier 
Walter M. Cook, Assistant Cashier 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Accounts of banks, firms, corporations and individuals solicited. Travelers’ 
checks for sale, and drafts issued available in all countries of Europe. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


First AND Oak 


It is conceded that within a few years 
the states of the Northwest will have to 
market 100,000 cars of apples annually, 
as against the 15,000 cars at the present 
time. This is a tremendous increase and 
presents a problem difficult to solve. 

Some of the reasons why this storage 
in transit privilege should obtain are 
given in the words of Mr. Loomis as 
follows: 

“The great trouble with the movement 
of the crop of box apples in a satisfactory 
way has been the lack of facilities for 
distribution. The crop is moved in a 
month and a half; it requires nine months 
of the year to consume it; storage facili- 
ties must be provided at the most favor- 
able points to hold this crop during that 
period of time and to allow it to go to 
any market that most needs the supply. 
At the present time the box apple crop is 
congested at Chicago and New York and 
no efforts are being made to increase the 
consumption of box apples at other cities. 
According to the proportion of wealth, 
half the box apple crop should be con- 
sumed in the East between Chicago and 
New York. At the present time only 
one-quarter of the crop is being there 
consumed. The granting of this privi- 
lege would particularly stimulate the 
demand in the many large cities between 
Chicago and New York. It would greatly 
benefit the railroads in an increased 
amount of traffic, especially on the 
Eastern lines between Chicago and New 
York, probably to the extent of a million 
dollars annually. It would also greatly 
benefit the growers of box apples in 
providing a systematic scheme of distri- 
bution; it would allow their crop to be 
marketed where it is most wanted and 
also by scattering it among the cities of 
the United States prevent a glut or con- 
gestion in any one market. It would in 
addition greatly help all the cold storage 
warehouses at all cities on transcontin- 
ental lines and would particularly place 
on a prosperous basis the warehouses at 
Chicago and those in Western New York. 
The latter would be assured of full houses 
on any short year. In addition, it would 
greatly help the apple industry. At the 
present time competition is concentrated 
in one or two sections. With this privi- 
lege capital would be induced to invest 
in box apples on equal terms with bar- 
reled apples, and thus it would be dis- 


PRINTING 


FOR FRUIT GROWERS 


Our facilities for the prompt handling of out-of- 
town orders, together with the high-class service we 
render, makes this a good place to buy Printing. 
Better Fruit is designed and printed in our estab- 
Long Distance Telephone Main 165. 
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in every respect. 


tributed throughout all apple sections, 
thereby tending to greater uniformity 
and stability.” 

_As to expense, the three associations 
have each appropriated $500. Several 
cold storages have also contributed. All 
interests to be benefited should be 
anxious to share the burden, on the 
principle of the “square deal.” 


John B. Cancelmo 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


FANCY 


BOX APPLES 


127 Dock Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Milk Cans 


American Hen Magazine 
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Apple Land at Mosier, Ore. 


In the Hood River district, may be had for from $75 to 
$125 an acre for raw land, and is absolutely the best land 
for the money to be had in the Pacific Northwest. 


Improved land here may be had at equally low prices. 


Mosier apples bring the very highest prices paid for 
apples in the United States, and this is a PROVEN district 
For further information address or see 


D. D. HAIL, MOSIER, OREGON 


No trouble to answer questions. 


s DRIVE SPRAY” 
NOZZLES 


‘Throw a fine spray 20 
<o 25 feet from the 
Power Sprayer. 
Absolutely No Complications or 
working parts. Just as simple as 
they look. Made for heavy foli- 
age. lurge trees, and spraying 
againstthe wind. Nothing to 
manipulate, catch, drip or clog 
Only one needed for each lead 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded, Price (angle or regular, state 
which is wanted), $1.00 each postpaid 


“FRIEND” MFG CO, Gasport, N. Y> 
Mirs. of the world’s best Hand and Power Sprayers, the “FRIEND” 


POULTRY AND FRUIT 


One man made over $18,000 last year— 
many others make a nice fortune from 
a few hens and a small piece of ground. 
But you must know how. American Hen 
Magazine tells how. It gives the secrets 
from A to Z in plain language. Sub- 
scription price 25 cents a year. Descrip- 
tive literature free. 


Council Bluffs, lowa 


That Wear 


Milk Cans made of tinned steel plate. The 
kind that are inspected after every operatian 


while in process of manufacture. 


The kind that 


stand the wear and tear and give satisfaction— 
the best. We are agents for both the STURGES 
and the BUHL MILK CANS because these 
makes are known to make good. 


Send for special booklet. 


MUNROE & CRISELL 


Selling Agents 


wicca Ne 


hp 


Portland, Oregon 
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RESOLUTIONS AND RULES ON STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


T a conference of the authorized 

representatives of the Western Fruit 
Jobbers’ Association, the National League 
of Commission Merchants of the United 
States and the International Apple Ship- 
pers’ Assocition held in the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, on the 12th day of 
December, 1910, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, that owing to the growing 
necessity for storage in transit of box 
apples from the West, to the end that a 
broader and more equitable distribution 
may be accomplished, thus fostering and 
protecting the industry, increasing the 
traffic and aiding the furnishing of equip- 
ment to move the crop, the appended 
rules governing such storage in transit 
of apples be submitted to the Transconti- 
nental Lines Freight Bureau and indi- 
vidual lines interested, with a request 
that said rules be adopted in effect and 
such storage in transit privilege be made 
lawfully applicable in time to properly 
move the apple crop of 1911.” 

Apples — carloads —from any point 
shown in tariff may be shipped to any 
intermediate point, placed in storage and 
afterward reconsigned on protection of 
the through rate under the following 
provisions: 

A—The storage point must be an inter- 
mediate point in the same general direc- 
tion, between point of origin and final 
destination, except that no charge for 
back haul will be made when ultimate 
destination is in the same general direc- 
tion or storage point is in territory inter- 


SEATTLE 


Increased 194 per cent in population, according to 
Uncle Sam’s last census. This is more than any 
other large city in the PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


WASHINGTON 


Leads all states of the Union in growth, having 
increased 120.4 per cent, according to the same 
authority. 

If you want accurate information about Seattle 
and Washington, subscribe for 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST COMMERCE 


The official publication of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. Comes monthly, $1.50 a year. 


Address 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST COMMERCE 
Suite 842 Central Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


MCEWEN 
& KOSKEY 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 
and General Commission 
Merchants 


129 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


CONSIGNMENTS 


Are solicited, all your shipments 
receiving our personal attention 


mediate via any route from point of 
origin to final destination. 

B—Storage must be in warehouse fur- 
nished by shipper or owner of property. 
The carrier not to assume charges for 
storage, insurance or other expense accru- 
ing at warehouse. 

C—Shipments entitled to storage in 
transit privilege shall have their expense 
bills at the storage station stamped, 
“To Be Stored in Transit.” 

D—The surrender of paid expense bills 
accompanied by warehouse certificate 
identifying said shipment will be a dec- 
laration by the shipper that said ship- 
ment is entitled to transit privilege. 

E—Shipments may be stored in transit 
for a period not exceeding nine months, 
but in no case is privilege to be extended 
beyond July 1st following. 

F—Upon surrender of paid in-bound 
expense bills shipments will be re-billed 
from storage point to final destination at 
balance of through rate, if any, from ini- 
tial point of shipment to final destina- 
tion, plus a switching charge not to 
exceed five dollars. 

G—The through rate in effect on date 
of shipment from point of origin shall 
be the rate to be protected. 

oo © 
ESOLUTIONS of committee of the Central 
Selling Agency for Northwest fruits: 

Whereas, the greatest success of the important 
industry of apple growing in the Northwest 
demands that the present apple marketing season 
of one hundred days be extended to at least nine 
months; and 


_ Whereas, to accomplish this, some plan must be 
inaugurated to get a considerable portion of our 


Irrigation 


PHILLIPS 
HYDRAULIC 
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single spring or any part that can get out of order. 
This ram is a modern wonder. 
no operating expense. 
tion, stating how much water fall you have and the 
quantity. Give us all the information you can. 


RAM CO., 419 Lumber Exchange Building, Portland, Oregon 


April 


apples direct from the orchard into cold storage; 
an 

Whereas, the present and prospective storage in 
the orchard districts is entirely inadequate, and 
inadvisable for the reason that our apples must be 
moved through the Rocky Mountains before heavy 
freezing weather, and be nearer the consuming 
markets for distribution during winter months; 
therefore, be it - 

Resolved, that we urge and demand that a 
through rate allowing storage in transit be estab- 
lished, thus affording our industry the same privi- 
leges accorded others, notably the millers, who have 
a milling in transit rate, and the stockmen, who 
have a feeding in transit rate. 

Resolved, that this meeting, representing the 
apple growers of the Northwest, appoint a standing 
committee of five to present our demands to the 
proper authorities and co-operate with other organ- 
izations now working to secure a storage in transit 
rate on apples. 


HEMINGWAY’S 


Is the lead arsenate of the expert fruit 
grower. It is widely used in all of the 
famous fruit growing districts. Made in a 
factory which has specialized in arsenical 


manufactures for over 30 years, it has the 
advantage of this long experience in its 
preparation for the use of the discriminating 
fruit grower. 


Hemingway’s 


Arsenate of Lead 


THE PERFECT PRODUCT 


Possesses miscibility with maximum stick- 
ing power. Is 20% stronger than the fed- 
eral law requires. 

Send for booklet giving full directions for 
the use of Hemingway’s Lead Arsenate 
against all biting insects. 


KERR, GIFFORD & CO., Portland, Ore. 


Coast Agents, who carry full stocks 
HEMINGWAY'S OOO PURPLE CO. 


64-66 Water St., New York 


Economy 


Means supplying water 
fields at the 
least cost consistent 
with an ample supply. 
If there is a spring or 
a running stream of 
water your place 
you can utilize the 
power of this water to 
pump itself to where 
you need it. A Phillips 
Hydraulic Ram does 
the trick without a par- 
ticle of attention from 


to your 


‘on 


anyone after it is once 
in operation. It doesn't 
require oiling, even. 
Simple as can be; not a 


Low first cost and 
Send for further informa- 
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A MODERN TRAVELING AGRICULTURAL DISPLAY 


RACTICALLY ready to start on its 

ten thousand mile tour, resplendent 
in fresh varnish and polished brass, the 
Northern Pacific’s Northwest exhibit car 
is “chock full” of evidence of the produc- 
tivity and varied resources of the states 
along its lines: Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington. 

It is not at all a new plan to start out 
such a car, for the Northern Pacific sev- 
eral years ago equipped a similar car, 
which was on exhibition at the World's 
Fair in Chicago. This car afterwards 
made numerous tours, advertising the 
Northwest. 

However, the new car which starts out 
at this time is of latest model, seventy- 
five feet long, lighted by electricity and 
acetylene gas, equipped with extra wide 
windows, six-wheel trucks and all other 
details of an up-to-date passenger coach. 

It is an event long to be remembered, 
especially in a smaller town, for an 
exhibit car of this character to be pushed 
in on the siding and thrown open to the 
inspection of those who could in no other 
way see the products of the soil from 
such a wide range of territory as that 
lying between the Great Lakes and the 
Pacific Ocean. The fertile wheat and 
corn fields of Minnesota and North 
Dakota, the farms, orchards and gardens 
of Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, have all contributed their share 
to a grand display which for excellence 
and diversity has never been excelled in 
any agricultural exhibit, either stationary 
or on wheels. 

A great many of the exhibits in the car 
were secured from the Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana State Fairs, from 
the Dry Farming Congress recently held 
at Spokane, and from numerous county 
fairs held last fall in Washington and 
other state. By this method the North- 
ern Pacific has secured a representative 
display from all these states such as has 
never before been assembled. 

The itinerary of the car is being care- 
fully worked out with a view to exhibit- 
ing it in those sections of the Eastern 
and Southern states frcom which thou- 
sands annually migrate to the Great 
Northwest beyond the Missouri River. 
The average Easterner, not inclined to 
think of the West beyond the Big Muddy 
as a vast region of cities, fields and farms 
where state boundaries merge in a same- 
ness of agricultural landscape, will be 


shown how attractive and how produc- 
tive are the fields lying along the “Scenic 
Highway Through the Land of Fortune.” 

The car will be accompanied by repre- 
sentatives of the passenger and immigra- 
tion departments of the road and by a 
lecturer who will give illustrated talks to 
supplement the exhibit. Literature will 
be liberally distributed to further acquaint 
Easterners with the great Northwest. 

While chief interest in the car will be 
among the farming class, yet it is planned 
to make stops in the smaller towns to 
show those who labor at trades and in 
factories the advantages of outdoor life 
and independence on the orchards and 
farms along the Northern Pacific. 
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THINGS WE ARE 
AGENTS FOR 


KNOX HATS 


ALFRED BENJAMIN & COS 
CLOTHING 


DR. JAEGER UNDERWEAR 


DR. DEIMEL LINEN MESH 
UNDERWEAR 


DENT’S and FOWNES’ GLOVES 
Buffum & Pendleton 


311 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon 


DO YOU WANT 


A Home in the “Beautiful Ozarks” 


OF MISSOURI, IN THE FAMOUS STRAWBERRY LAND? 


Apples, Peaches, Grapes, Raspberries and Strawberries all grow excellently. 
Ideal location for the dairy and poultry business. We offer for sale 60,000 
acres of land in 20-acre tracts or more, at from $5 to $10 per acre, on easy 
terms. Located in Stone and McDonald Counties. For further information 


address 


McDonald Land & Mining Co. 
Joseph C. Watkins, Manager 


Rooms 301-2 Miner’s Bank Building 


Spraying as 


Necessary as Plowing 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


Every orchardist must spray to protect his trees against insects 
that eat up profits. His best defence is the surest, safest, strongest 


insecticide made— 


ELECTRO Arsenate of Lead 


(in Fowdered Form) 
Surest and strongest because it contains 50% more arsenic oxide than any other 


brand—32¥% to 33% guaranteed. Our Electro process combines a greater percentage of 
arsenic with the proper amount of lead than can be obtained in any other brand. ‘This 
means better adhesion; greater killing power, suspension and distribution. 


Safest because there is less than % 
foliage is never injured. 


of 1% of water-soluble arsenic—the tenderest 


For these reasons, Electro is most economical—less material need be used. 
Tests by Conn. and N. J. Agri. Exper. Stations prove our claims. Send for these and for 
valuable folders on Electro Arsenate of Lead and on Electro Lime-Sulphur 
(certain death to San José Scale). 
Tf your dealer cannot supply, write for prices, proofs, and name 
of nearest distributor. 


THE VREELAND CHEMICAL CO. 
50 Church Street, New York 
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UNIQUE SIGN MADE ENTIRELY OF GRAIN SEEDS 


UNIQUE feature of the exhibit 

material which the Northern Pacific 
Railway has assembled to place in its 
exhibit car which will tour the Eastern 
and Southern states is an immense trade 
mark of the company made out of grain 
seed. The accompanying picture will 
give some idea of the appearance of this 
symbol, the frame being six feet square, 
and the trade mark and lettering mounted 
on a background of green baize. The 
outer rim of the trade mark is a rope of 
straw. The lettering “Northern Pacific” 
is made of alfalfa seed, the background in 
the outer circle is No. 1 Northern wheat, 
the upper half of the “Monad” is red 
millet, the lower half is rutabaga seed, 


the lettering “Yellowstone Park Line” 
and “Northern Pacific Railway” is tim- 
othy, the background of the lower panel 
is ground flax, and the lettering “Scenic 
Highway Through the Land of Fortune” 
is clover seed. Taken altogether, it is a 
most attractive piece of workmanship, the 
coloring being brought out in an inge- 
nious manner. It took one man three 
weeks to make it. 

Many other interesting and instructive 
exhibits of the products of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington fill the Northern Pacific 
exhibit car to overflowing with “show 
me’ evidence of the great fertility and 
varied resources of these states. 


“TI HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


That I cannot afford to mark my fruit with bordeaux,”’ 


New York, a grower of fancy apples. 


Reason: 


says Mr. George T. Powell, of Ghent, 


al have less scale and finer foliage than ever before.” 
Five years’ consecutive use of 


“SCALECIDE” 


Cheaper, more effective, 


Send for booklet, 
PRICES: 


If you want cheap oils, our 
133, (EG, IPIRVNIMID (ChO),3 


cans, $6.00; 
“CARBOLEINE” 


Seeds 


188 Front Street 


and easier to apply than lime-sulphur 
“Orchard Insurance” 

In barrels and half-barrels, 
5-gallon cans, 


at 30c per gallon is the equal of anything else 
Manufacturing Chemists, 50 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 


50c per gallon; 10-gallon 
$3.25; 1-gallon cans, $1.00 


THE KIND YOU CAN’T KEEP IN THE GROUND 


They grow, and are true to name. 
Write for prices on your wants. 


J. J. BUTZER 


Portland, Oregon 


Poultry Supplies, Spray, Spray Materials, Fruit Trees, Etc. 
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April 


Buy and Try 


White 
River 


Flour 


Makes 
Whiter, Lighter 
Bread 


Free Trip to Denver, Colorado, 
Any Time During Year 1911 


To inspect The Altura Farms Company’s 
5, 10 and 20-acre irrigated tracts adjoin- 
ing Denver. 


FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
AND POULTRY TRACTS 


Sold 237 of these tracts in past year. 
Ask us for book, also say you want an 
order for the transportation; both will 
be sent you free of cost. 

We absolutely have the best acreage 
proposition on the market. 

Ask your banker to look us up. 


THE ALTURA FARMS COMPANY 
210 Ideal Building, Denver, Colorado 


NURSERY SALESMEN 


Drop us a line for information regarding 
our splendid proposition. 
Big commissions paid weekly. 
OUTFIT FREE 


SALEM NURSERY COMPANY 
SALEM, OREGON 


BUIDEE'S SEBOS (at GION 


140 VARIETIES ANY QUANTITY 


Plenty of stock in our 40,000 pounds 


Growing Plants as season requires 
All makes high grade 
Pruning Tools 
Garden Tools 
Hose and Spray Nozzles 
International Stock and 
Poultry Food 
International Remedies 
Incubators and Brooders 
Evervthing for Building 
Everything for Furnishing 


Stewart Hardware & Furniture Co. 
22,000 feet floor space Hood River, Oregon 
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HISTORY OF SPRAYING IN THE PAJARO VALLEY 


BY C. W. WOODWORTH, EXPERIMENTAL STATION, BERKELY, CALIFORNIA, AT WATSONVILLE APPLE ANNUAL 


HE magnificent display of this 
apple show justifies a feeling of 


pride in every Californian. These 
products represent not only the richness 
of the soil and the perfection of the 
climate, but testify even more to the 
enterprise, courage and faith of the 
people of this section of the state. For 
be it known that such results as have 
been attained in this valley represent 
the resolute facing of difficulties and the 
conquering of them. It is a high honor 
for any of us to have been associated in 
any way with the solution of the prob- 
lems that have confronted these apple 
growers and to share even to a small 
extent in this triumph. 

It is undoubtedly true that nowhere 
in the world is there an area planted to 
any crop to the extent of the apple 
orchards of this valley, where spraying 
is so universally and efficiently done, 
and there is no similar area where such 
difficulties had to be surmounted in 
order to place spraying on a practical 
basis. The story of the horticultural 
achievements of the Pajaro Valley will 
always include the contributions here 
made to the means of controlling the 
insect pests. 

Just a quarter of a century ago I had 
the privilege of taking part, under the 
direction of Professor Forbes, in Illinois, 
in the first thorough scientific experi- 
ments made to test the efficiency of 
arsenicals in the control of the codling 
moth. This method has gradually been 
extended until now spraying with these 
substances has become an essential part 
of the practice of apple growing in every 
region which figures in the commercial 
production of this fruit. 

Just twenty years ago Professor Wick- 
son conducted the first experiments in 
spraying for codling moth on the Pacific 
Coast, and my first task on coming to 
the state was the preparation of the 
notes on these experiments for publica- 
tion in the report of the experiment 
station. Spraying was not immediately 
taken up in the Pajaro Valley, though 
the codling moth had already reached 
this region, and wormy fruit became 
very prevalent. A few of the more 
enterprising orchardists finally began to 


PICKING BUCKET 


Every piece of fruit that is picked without bruising is money in your 
A day’s picking will pay for it. 


PALMER BUCKET CoO., Hood River, Oregon 


P. S.—Tomatoes, cherries, grapes and all tender fruit can be 
emptied from this bucket without a bruise. 


pocket. 


experiment with sprays, but could not 
obtain satisfactory results, though some 
of them continued their efforts year 
after year. 

The conquering of the codling moth 
has been the work of the last eight 
years. Previous to 1903 spraying for the 
codling moth was not extensive enough 
to produce any appreciable effect on the 
apple market in this valley. Even today 
the good which can come from spraying 
is only a little over half realized. While 
we have a right to felicitate ourselves 
upon the progress thus far made—that 
this valley today leads the world in this 
phase of the fight for perfect fruit—let 
us realize that this pre-eminence can 
only be maintained by improving the 
spraying practice over the greater por- 
tion of the present acreage, bringing it 
in line with the best practice in the val- 
ley. Many orchards are today experi- 
encing a loss from codling moth, not- 
withstanding their spraying work, of 
between 10 per cent and 20 per cent, 
while adjacent orchards, under identical 
climatic conditions, suffer a loss of less 
than one per cent. An _ insignificant 
increase in the cost of spraying would 
easily add two or three hundred cars 
of merchantable fruit to the output of 
the valley. As we recount the efforts 
and achievements of the last few years 
may we gain a renewed determination 
to permit no pause in this forward 
movement. 

When the call for help was sent to 
the university in 1902 the staff of the 
entomological division consisted of a 
single instructor. With the funds con- 
tributed by the two counties he was 
enabled to bring into the field a corps 
of four assistants, all students of the 
university. All of these have made 
good. Mr. Clarke was shortly afterward 
called to Alabama as professor of ento- 
mology and later recalled to California 
as assistant professor of horticulture, 
and given charge of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute work of the state. Mr. Kirkman has 
for years successfully managed a large 
nursery in the San Joaquin Valley. Mr. 
Hunter is the horticultural commissioner 
of San Mateo County, whose successful 
work against the mosquitoes of the 


The Simplest, Easiest, Most Perfect 


COUNT Wisls, IMUAURIS SAD 


Price, $1.50 


Agents wanted at once, write 
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Milbrae marshes has been particularly 
notable, and Mr. Mitzmain did good 
service in the study of fleas in connec- 
tion with the bubonic plague work in 
San Francisco, and is now in the goy- 
ernment serivce in the Philippines, study- 
ing the insects associated with diseases 
of domestic animals. 

With the aid of these young men we 
were able to carry on rather extensive 
experiments and to study the life history 
and habits of the insect. 

The primary object of our work was 
to prove that the arsenicals were not 
inefficient, as those who had previously 
experimented in this valley had con- 
cluded, and the work was eminently suc- 
cessful in demonstrating this fact, though 
the spraying program generally recom- 
mended was found to be entirely inap- 
plicable under the conditions existing in 
this valley. This success, however, was 
something like the successful operations 
we sometimes hear about in the hos- 
pitals in which the patient dies. The 
fact (entirely unanticipated, one that 
brings this region in striking contrast 
with all other sections where spraying 
for codling moth is practiced) that arsen- 
icals, when used in the most approved 
manner and with all the known precau- 
tions, produced serious damage to the 
foliage when the necessary treatments 
are made to secure the fullest control of 
the insect. In one orchard particularly 
the loss was very much more than would 
have been produced -by the codling moth 
had the orchard remained untreated. 
Long before the end of the season it was 
seen that the most serious problem was 
how to so apply the arsenicals that the 
foliage should not be damaged. On 
account of this development of the situa- 
tion another man was added to the 
staff—another student—Mr. Volck, who 
had already done good service in another 
part of the state in the study of the 
injuries produced by oil in spraying 
citrus trees. He has remained with this 
problem now over seven years. To his 
ability and untiring effort and devotion 
more than to anyone else is due the 
splendid victory against the codling 
moth. His work was full of failures, but 
as soon as one thing failed he at once 
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Pars G7eCen & mrscellaneous arsenicals 
Swifts Lead Arsenate 

4 Lavenlergslead Arsenate 

NS tho Lead Arsenate 

Sherwin & William's Lead Arsenate 

1XL Lime sulfur mixture 


Unsprayed sails 


1905 
190% 


1903 


tested another. He was never defeated, 
nor did he show discouragement. A man 
with less of the bulldog perseverance 
would not have succeeded, nor a man 
with less skill as an experimenter—less 
full of expedients. His first work 
seemed to point to success from a 
water-proofing of paris green, but the 
next season’s spraying work showed 
this to be a failure, and paris green, 
which up to this time had everywhere 
been regarded as the standard remedy 


for codling moth, finally had to be 
discarded. 
Mr. Volck’s work in 1904 consisted 


very largely in testing out all the brands 
of arsenicals on the market, other than 
paris green, and particularly the lead 
arsenates. Despite the serious burning 
of some orchards in 1903 the results in 
codling moth control so pleased the 
growers that a considerably larger acre- 
age was sprayed in 1904, and since most 
of this was with lead arsenate, and the 
season not particularly bad for burning, 
they became enthusiastic enough to 
spray about a third of the entire bearing 
acreage in 1905. The gradual extension 
of spraying is graphically shown in the 
accompanying chart. 

The spraying in 1905 was almost exclu- 
sively with Swift’s arsenate, since that 
had proven best in the experiments of 
the previous year. The results obtained 
during this year were the most disap- 
pointing of the whole conflict. While 
the codling moth was well controlled 
the amount of burning was so large that 
the progress of spraying was entirely 
checked. For three years there was no 
appreciable increase in the number of 
acres sprayed. 

For this reason, in 1906, two more 
students were sent into the valley. Mr. 
Parker, who has just been appointed to 
a responsible position in the division of 
entomology of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Mr. Luther, 
who has remained in the valley, and who 
has been a very important factor in the 


final solution of the problem. During 
this year hundreds of arsenicals were 
made up and tested on foliage. The 


most significant discovery of the year 
1906 was that where a lead arsenate was 
so compounded that all the arsenic acid 
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present was combined with lead no 
injury was produced on the most deli- 
cate foliage. Such a compound is known 
as a neutral, or Ortho arsenate of lead. 

At that time no manufacturer was able 
or willing to produce an arsenate of lead 
of this description, and to this day, 
excepting the product manufactured here 
at Watsonville, there is no strictly neu- 
tral lead arsenate on the market. 

Other apple regions have a climate 
permitting the use of ordinary arsenates 
of lead, or of paris green for that matter, 
but here the control of the codling moth, 
with safety to the tree, is absolutely 
dependent upon the use of the kind of 
lead arsenate now only manufactured at 
Watsonville. The manufacture of such 
an arsenical presents many practical dif- 
ficulties, and normally would have cost 
more money than the common lead 
arsenate, but by the working out of new 
methods this material has been pro- 
duced at a cost to the grower decidedly 
lower than that previously charged for 


The dependability of Malthoid Roofing has been proven by 
special tests covering a period of many years. 

Malthoid will last as long as the building it covers. 
inexpensive, easy to lay, and your roof troubles are over when 


Malthoid is laid. 


Made by THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY 


San Francisco and Everywhere 


Stewart Hardware & Furniture Co., Agents, Hood River, Oregon 


April 


the ordinary lead arsenates, and this 
saving has turned back into the pockets 
of the growers much more than the 
investigation has cost. In 1907 Mr. 
Luther undertook the management of a 
factory incorporated as a private enter- 
prise to produce this compound. In the 
neighborhood of six tons of lead arsen- 
ate was manufactured that year. About 
the same quantity of Lavenberg’s lead 
arsenate and a smaller amount of Swift’s 
was used. Both of these burned foliage 
much as in 1906, while the Ortho lead 
did no burning whatever; therefore, in 
1908 there was practically no arsenical 
used other than the Ortho brand, and the 
area sprayed was greatly extended. 

In 1909 still more territory was sprayed 
with the Ortho lead, and, in addition, a 
small amount with the Sherwin-Williams 
arsenate of lead. About a carload of the 
IXL mixture was also sold to orchard- 
ists upon the misrepresentation that it 
would be effectual against codling moth. 
This shows how easily otherwise intelli- 
gent farmers may be gulled, but it is not 
likely that any more of that product 
could be sold in the valley for several 
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years to come, no matter how skilled the 
salesman was who made the attempt. 

The case of the Sherwin-Williams 
product is different. This lead arsenate 
ranks with-the best brands on the mar- 
ket. In other regions it is a safe and 
effective insecticide. During the season 
of 1909 the burning of foliage was not 
very pronounced, but in 1910 the losses 
from this source were very severe. We 
thus have in the experience of 1909 and 
1910 with the Sherwin-Williams arsenate 
simply reproduced the experience of the 
valley with Swift's arsenate during the 
seasons of 1904 and 1905. 

Orchardists should insist that until 
manufacturers are ready to produce a 
strictly neutral lead arsenate they have 
no right to sell their products in this 
valley. 

The danger from the use of the Sher- 
win-Williams lead was understood and 
announced by Mr. Volek, but notwith- 
standing his warnings buyers could be 
found, and the material was sold. It was 
not contended that this lead was a 
strictly neutral lead arsenate. The pres- 
ence of an excess of arsenic acid was 
easily determined by chemical tests, and 
the foliage test entirely confirmed the 
chemical test. The only argument was 
that such compounds were safely used 
elsewhere. Had this valley been com- 
parable with other sections it would not 
have required eight years to brine the 
growers to practical unanimity as to the 
value of spraying. There would not have 
been the reaction against spraying dur- 
ing the years 1906 and 1907; indeed, it is 
probable that the special services of the 
university would not have been required 
at all. but the growers themselves would 
have brought spraying to a successful 
issue during the twelve years that inter- 
vened between the successtul experi- 
ments of Professor Wickson and the 
beginning of the codling moth investiga- 
tions in 1903. 

The one thine that the experience of 
these eight years has demonstrated 1s 
that the conditions are peculiar. The 
good to come from this years’ experi- 
ence should be that hereafter a lead to 
sell in this valley must correspond with 
the standard found necessary under our 
peculiar conditions. There is no reason 
why other manufacturers than the local 
firm might not produce these goods, but 
up to date none of them has done so. 

This brings up the desirability of a 
state insecticide law. There is certainly 
a great present need for such a law, and 
it should commend itself to the active 
support of everyone here present. No 
doubt last year’s experience with the 
[XL compound would scarcely have 
been possible, and this year’s experience 
with a pyro lead compound would have 
been less likely because of the greater 
respect many orchardists would have 
had for warnings from a _ state office. 
Nothing, however, seems sufficient to 
protect some farmers from _ plausible 
agents, as was witnessed in this valley 
this year when some of them were per- 
suaded to part with their money for 
an absolutely fraudulent fertilizer com- 
pound—a product which it should be ille- 
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gal to offer for sale in the state as a 
fertilizer. 

The discovery and adoption of a safe 
arsenical is an essential factor, without 
which successful spraying is impossible, 
but we should not lose sight of the fact 
that other questions must also be con- 
sidered if we are to secure the full bene- 
fits of the practice. Doubtless next year 
no dealer in the valley can afford to offer 
for sale any lead arsenate against which 
there is any suspicion of lack of neu- 
trality, and the question of a safe arsen- 
ical will have been settled. Then the 
only questions remaining are those of 
quantity, manner of spraying and time. 

The former of these I propose to dis- 
cuss with the growers of the valley when 
the agricultural train comes to this sec- 
tion in a few months from now, and will 
then have apparatus by means of which 
[I can illustrate my remarks. Today I 
will limit myself to the discussion of the 
time for spraying. 

The experience of these eight years 
has abundantly proven that to produce 
the best results we cannot follow the 
practice of other regions. 

In the Pajaro Valley alone of all the 
regions where apples are grown commer- 
cially we have one section where trees 
need not be sprayed at all for codling 
moth. The section of the valley towards 
the sea from Watsonville is a naturally 
immune area. The immunity is due to 
the fact that the evening fogs and cold 
winds from the ocean reach this region 
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so early as to almost invariably prevent 
the flight of the moth, and. in conse- 
quence the laying of the eggs. Some- 
times after worms have been taken into 
an orchard of this district in apple boxes 
a few wormy apples are found for a year 
or two, but never enough to be of any 
significance. This immunity does not 
extend further inland than the City of 
Watsonville, for as soon as a point is 
reached where the moth will be able to 
make a flight once or twice in a month 
it may be able to lay its full quota of 
eggs, and the worms become as numer- 
ous as though the moth could fly every 
evening. Nevertheless. the condition 
which results in an immune area below 
the city profoundly affects the life his- 
tory of the insect throughout the whole 
valley. This influence of the ocean is 
what has made the climate of the Pajaro 
Valley so peculiarly adapted to the pro- 
duction of the type of apple grown here 
to such perfection. 

In bulletin No. 155 we divided the 
work of codling moth control into three 
campaigns. The first to consist of the 
work of putting poison in the blossom 
cup, the second what other sprayings 
were found necessary to control the first 
brood of worms and the third the spray- 
ings against the later broods. 

The accumulated evidence of eight 
years of experimentation and observa- 
tion all shows that the blossom cup cam- 
paign is of no practical value in any part 
of the Pajaro Valley. 
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Upon this point the best practice of 
our growers stands in most striking con- 
trast with that of many other regions, 
and is most sharply opposed to the rec- 
ommendations found in the greater part 
of the literature on the control of the 
codling moth. 

At the present time there is something 
of a controversy between advocates of 
numerous sprayings and of those who 
claim better results from a single spray- 
ing. Both parties believe in blossom 
cup spraying, and the single spray advo- 
cates contend that if the blossom cup 
work is done thoroughly enough there 
will be no necessity for any supple- 
mentary sprayings. The outcome of the 
work in this valley is the discarding 
entirely of the blossom cup work. This 
does not in any way call in question the 
value of blossom cup spraying in other 
regions; indeed, the evidence seems to 
be conclusive that in some regions the 
single spray method produces results 
that are as good as can be produced by 
any method, but simply emphasizes the 
difference corresponding to the climate 
of the different localities. 

One condition which renders the single 
blossom cup spraying an impossibility 
here in the Pajaro Valley is the long 
period of blooming. Before a tree is in 
full bloom one often finds fruit on the 
tree as large as the end of one’s finger. 
If it were necessary to place the poison 
in every blossom cup at least three spray- 
ings would have to be given during the 
blossoming period. 

A second condition rendering blossom 
cup spraying inefficient in this valley is 
the fact that comparatively few of the 
worms enter the fruit at this point. This 
difference in the habit of the young worm 
corresponds with the fact that the fruit 
is almost always larger before the worm 
attacks it, and in every district where 
worms attack larger fruit a large propor- 
tion enter on the side. Here it is the 
first generation that makes the side 
entrance, and elsewhere the first genera- 
tion attacks the fruit when very small. 
The same cold spring water that causes 
the long protracted bloomings of the 
trees holds back the appearance of the 
moth still more, and instead of all com- 
ing forth simultaneously the over-win- 
tering individuals are emerging during 
two or three months. Most of the eggs 
are not laid till the fruit is well advanced. 

The basis for the discarding of the 
blossom cup spraying, however, was not 
so much this observation of the peculiari- 
ties of the life history as the fact that 
perfect control, as good as is obtained 
by any method, is the result of a spray- 
ing program which absolutely ignores 
the blossom cup work. As far as is 
known none of the orchardists in this 
valley have ever practiced blossom cup 
spraying. Mr. Volck has employed the 
term “blossom cup spraying” to describe 
the effort to wet the hairy portion of the 
apple just outside of the blossom cup, 
but this is not at all what is meant by 
the term elsewhere. Others mean the 
inside of the cup, where the pistil and 
stamens arise. 

Almost complete absence of worms at 
picking time can be secured when no 
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effort at all is made to control the first 
generation of the insect. This practice, 
however, is not to be recommended, and 
is indeed not the present practice of any 
of the growers. However, if an orchard- 
ist desired to make a single spraying do 
for the year an application in August 
would give, in this valley, the best degree 
of control that could be secured by any 
single application. The reason that the 
first generation generally produces but 
little or no loss to the crop is the fact 
that the dropping of a few infested fruit 
in mid-summer simply thins the crop and 
decreases the number of apples, but not 
the number of pounds of fruit finally 
harvested. The wormy fruit found at 
picking time is practically all the result 
of the work of the later generations of 
worms, and a thorough spraying in 
August will destroy the larger propor- 
tion of these. 

The reason why the single August 
spraying is not recommended is that 
while such spraying prevents a large part 
of the fruit becoming wormy it will not 
prevent the spots produced by the very 
young worms before they get enough 
poison to kill them. These spots are 
about as conspicuous as those produced 
by the San Jose scale, and, of course, 
should be avoided as far as possible. A 
single spot of this kind does not at pres- 
ent cause fruit to be graded down, but 
it is certainly objectionable. 

The present practice of endeavoring to 
destroy as many as possible of the first 
brood is correct, according to our present 
knowledge of the problem, provided they 
are supplemented by one or more later 
sprayings. Such a large proportion of 
the apple orchards are sprayed that the 
wormy apples now allowed to rot on the 
ground or sent to the dryers are almost 
entirely due to the neglect of this very 
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necessary part of the program of effective 
spraying. 

The spraying in August will justify 
itself in the financial returns from the 
crop at least equal to, and in most cases 
very much better, than any of the earlier 
sprayings. There may be some improve- 
ment possible in some orchards by 
increasing the thoroughness of the apphi- 
cation, and perhaps also in the better 
timing of some of the earlier treatments, 
but in the majority of cases the spring 
work is well done, and all that is neces- 
sary to bring up the general average till 
it fairly approximates the best practice 
is the addition of the later sprayings. 
This is, therefore, the one point where 
we can expect to obtain rapid and 
tangible results. The general adoption 
of the autumn spray will add hundreds 
of carloads to the output of the valley 
and a corresponding amount to _ the 
profits of apple growing in this valley. 
In these later sprayings the necessity of 
using a strictly neutral arsenate is par- 
ticularly apparent. The poisoning effect 
of arsenicals shows itself in two very 
different ways. The burning of the edges 
of the leaves is apparent to everyone in 
cases where considerable quantities of 
soluble arsenic enter the plants; some- 
times quite as serious results may come, 
however, without characteristic scorch- 
ing. Chronic poisoning, showing itself 
only in the yellowing and dropping of 
the leaves early in the fall, prevents the 
development of the full size, sweetness 
and crispness of the apple. In extreme 
cases this chronic poisoning of arsenic 
may result in an almost complete loss of 
the crop on account of their small size 
and inferior quality. Fortunately for the 
growers in this region a perfectly neutral 
arsenic is obtainable, and it is possible to 
determine both by chemical and foliage 
tests the character of such an arsenical, 
and-there is no longer any excuse for 
omitting this spraying, which otherwise 
would be so dangerous as to render it 
problematical whether their application 
would be justifiable. If next year is to 
see the same advance in spraying that 
the valley has experienced the last three 
years.it can only be done by improving 
the spraying practice in the way here 
suggested. 

At the beginning of my remarks I 
stated that no equal area in the world 
showed so universal and efficient spray- 
ing. It should not be understood that 
there are numerous smaller areas that 
are better treated; indeed, it seems to be 
generally conceded that many of the 
smaller valleys in the Northwest pro- 


duce fruit which averages much freer 
from culls than does the Pajaro Valley. 
It should be our ambition to not only 
maintain the pre-eminence of amount of 
spraying, but to produce fruit which will 
average equal to the best, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in some particulars we 
have greater difficulties to overcome. 

The codling moth is by no means the 
only cause of cull fruit, nor is it the only 
insect trouble that has been investigated 
in this valley. Extensive and significant 
experiments have been conducted against 
the tussock moth or horned caterpillar, 
the canker worm, the tent caterpillar, the 
woolly aphis and the two species of leaf 
aphids. Only the tussock moth has been 
discussed in bulletin form, but others 
would have been presented by the uni- 
versity but for the shortage for several 
years in printing funds. 

Perhaps quite as notable as the positive 
results has been the immense quantity of 
negative results, such as those secured by 
the detailed study of the birds of the 
Pajaro Valley, which also awaits publi- 
cation, and those produced by the testing 
out of hundreds of arsenicals. We trust 
that ultimately we will be in a position 
to put these results in tangible form for 
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future students of the subject. We are 
more interested here, however, in the 
positive results, and I need only point 
to the very material progress made in 
the testing of the efficiency of insecti- 
cides and their foliage neutrality and the 
discovery of new methods of manufacture. 
from which the orcharidsts of this valley 
are already receiving benefits. Among 
these we wish also to call your attention 
to the arsenite of zinc. This has proven 
to be the safest of the arsenicals that 
can be procured in the form of a dry 
powder. It is not so safe, of course, as 
the neutral lead arsenates, but has been 
used without very serious evidence of 
burning in the orchards where dusting 
has been adopted instead of spraying. 
Dusting is usually entirely unsatisfactory, 
and has been condemned by a _ great 
many of the Eastern experiment stations. 
Here in the Pajaro Valley, however, 
undoubtedly because of our persistent 
fogs, results almost, if not quite, equal in 
efficiency to those obtained by spraying 
are secured from dry applications by 
quite a number of our orchardists. There 
is no doubt that the zine arsenite stands 
foremost at the present time among the 
available arsenicals with high arsenic 
content. Its particular value in the 
Pajaro Valley lies in its availability for 
use in spraying for the tussock moth 
early in the spring when the danger from 
arsenic injury is at its minimum. This 
gives us a better means of control than 
that recommended in our bulletin No. 
183 on the tussock moth. 

Mr. Volck has also made great prog- 
ress in clearing up the problems asso- 
ciated with the manufacture of emulsions, 
miscible oils and soaps. A phase of this 
work which is bound to have very impor- 
tant results is the progress made in the 
incorporation of nicotine. I trust that 
before long the opportunity will come 
for the presentation of the results of 
these investigations in bulletin form. Mr. 
Voleck’s association with the California 
Chemical Spray Company has given him 
unusual opportunities for perfecting the 
manufacturing side of these preparations 
and has made it possible for the growers 
in this valley to immediately avail them- 
selves of the result of the investigations. 

Among the triumphs in the manufac- 
ture of insecticides, one that stands sec- 
ond only to the creation of a neutral 
arsenate, has been wrought out through 
the work of the last three years, whereby 
the grade of commercial lime-sulphur 
solution has been steadily advanced till 
now it reaches a standard of 36 degrees 
Baume, a strength one-fifth higher than 
any found in the market three years 
ago, and decidedly higher than the output 
of any other factory in the United States 
or in the world. This has been done 
without increasing the cost to the 


erower, and is, therefore, equivalent to 
a reduction in price of twenty per cent. 
The production of this lime-sulphur mix- 
ture commercially in this valley has 
resulted in quite as notable an increase 
in the amount of spraying for San Jose 
scale as that indicated on the chart in 
the case of spraying for codling moth, 
with the difference, however, that work 
against the San Jose scale does not 
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require a treatment each year, therefore 
the number of acres unsprayed in any 
particular year will always remain larger 
than that treated. The amount of lime- 
sulphur solution applied to the orchards 
in this valley this year exceeded 1,600 
barrels. 

I will not attempt, however, to discuss 
in detail the development of this process, 
nor refer to the great progress made in 
the control of the mildew, but will close 
with the thought that the orchardists in 
this section deserve all of the success 
that they have secured through these 
investigations, since they have shown a 
long-sighted policy, not only in the 
inauguration of the investigations in 
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1903 and the maintenance of the work 
through the succeeding years, but by 
their persistence, notwithstanding the 
discouragements of 1905, and I rejoice, 
as I know you rejoice, in the fact that 
this investigation has resulted in the 
establishment in your midst of such a 
manuiacturing plant as that of the Cali- 
fornia Spray Chemical Company. Of 
course my own first interests are in the 
scientific results obtained, but I have 
little doubt that this factory is destined 
to continue in this valley as a more 
efficient living influence than the direct 
work of the university toward the pro- 
duction in the highest quality of fruit in 
this valley. 


FRUIT GROWING IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


BY E. R. BENNETT 


RUIT GROWING as a commercial 

business has been largely developed 

within the past one hundred years. 
America—that is the United States and 
Canada—leads the world in its output of 
fruit, particularly fruits of the temperate 
zone. The apple, though a native of the 
Old World, reaches its highest develop- 
ment and greatest production in North 
America. In the colonial days the apple 
Was grown and used extensively in the 
eastern part of the United States, but 
the varieties were for the most part 
inferior seedlings, and the apple was 
utilized largely in the making of cider 
and other alcoholic products. This prob- 
ably accounts for the lack of interest 
taken in the early history of apple grow- 
ing in the United States in developing 
better varieties of fruit. 

Another factor that may have been 
somewhat responsible for the conditions 
that existed was the fact that apples, 
and in fact all kinds of fruits, were pro- 
duced one hundred years ago without 
any particular care. The apples of New 
England may be said to have grown wild, 
and after they were first planted by the 
settlers the squirrels carried seed into 
the stone walls that soon produced trees, 
and even now a large part of the apple 
production in parts of New England 
comes from these seedling trees that 
are growing along walls and fence rows 
of the New England farms. 

The many diseases and insect pests 
that have to be contended with at the 
present time were largely unknown in 
those days, and good apples of their kind 
were to be had from any of the farms 
from New England to the frontier. 

A half century ago apple growing was 
more or less profitable in connection with 
the general farming of the Central States, 
and the apple orchard was one of the 
features of every Michigan, New York 
or Illinois farm. A few years later the 
diseases and insect pests became so 
prevalent that it was difficult to grow 
apples that were at all salable, or even 
fairly edible. Up to this time apple 
growing, or in fact fruit growing of 
any kind, can hardly be said to have been 
an industry. When the diseases and 
insect pests made apple growing as a 
side issue unprofitable the opportunity 
for apple growing as an industry became 
possible. In fact from this date—that is, 


twenty-five to forty years ago—may be 
traced the rise of fruit growing as an 
important industry in the United States. 
The experiment stations became active 
in working out remedies for the various 
troubles that beset the fruit grower and 
individuals began seeking for varieties 
that were better adapted for culinary 
uses and as dessert fruits. 

The old farm orchard of the East has 
become largely a matter of history or 
sentiment, and has to a great extent 
passed away, as practically none of them 
has in the past fifteen or twenty years 
produced fruit enough to make the 
orchard worth leaving on the land. 
Even in the past ten or fifteen years 
the fruit growing principles and prac- 
tices have very materially changed. 

Fruit growing is an intensive business, 
and the cost of production is necessarily 
high whether the returns are large or 
small. As a result only those places will 
succeed in commercial fruit growing that 
have all conditions uniformly favorable. 
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Of the different factors that are essen- 
tial in the business we mention, first, the 
location. This must be where the soils 
and climate are at least fairly congenial 
to the wants of the particular fruit to 
be grown. The next factor that must 
be considered is that of distance from 
and availability of markets. There are 
many districts that are too inaccessible 
to make it commercially profitable to 
erow fruit. Another factor that must 
be considered in fruit growing is the 
comparative immunity from diseases and 
insect pests. No place is entirely free 
from all diseases and pests, but some 
places are more subject to certain dis- 
eases than others because of climatic 
conditions or geographical location. 

Different species of fruit, and even 
different varieties of the same species, 
need different conditions under which to 
reach their best development. Most of 
our fruits, however, are cosmopolitan in 
their wants, and may be grown fairly 
successfully on a great variety of soils 
and under many different conditions. 
The apple in particular, although it 
demands a fairly rigid climate to reach 
its highest quality, is grown from far 
north in Canada to the Southern States. 

At present fruit growing in the United 
States and Canada, particularly apple 
growing, is divided into five great areas 
or districts. Each of these has its pecu- 
liar advantages of location and climatic 
conditions. Each of these districts 1s 
also competing with the others in the 
markets of the world. The first and 
oldest of these districts is that extend- 
ing from Nova Scotia through Northern 
New England to the Great Lakes. This 
area is characterized by a short season, 
with an abundance of moisture. Because 
of these conditions the quality of the 
fruit in this district is uniformly high. 
On the other hand, the humid climate 
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very little of the stringiness so common 
makes favorable conditions for the devel- 
opment of all the fungous diseases that 
trouble fruit growing, and because of 
the age of the industry in this district all 
of the insects that are known to fruit 
growers have to be combated. As a 
result this area produces the maximum 
of high quality, but imperfect fruits. 

Wine mere Ghisimci iS Wha -Or whe 
Appalachian Mountain States, running 
from New York to Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. This district is characterized by 
a longer season, but with a maximum 
of rainfall. The fruit produced in these 
districts is not uniformly as high quality 
as that in the North, and the fungous 
diseases and insect pests are practically 
the same as in the first district mentioned, 

The third great fruit growing area 
is that known as the Ozark district, 
embracing part of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Arkansas and adjacent states. 
This area is characterized by a long 
season, with a fair amount of moisture. 
Insect pests and fungous diseases are 
practically the same as that of the pre- 
viously mentioned districts, and the long 
season tends to produce an excess of 
tough, woody tissue in the fruit. In this 
region such varieties as Ben Davis, Gano, 
Missouri Pippin and Arkansas Black are 
largely grown. 

The next important fruit growing sec- 
tion is that of the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict, embracing Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. 

The fifth important division is that of 
the Pacific Coast, including California, 
Oregon and Washington. This district, 
because of its semi-arid climate, is com- 
paratively free from fungous troubles, 
and because of its comparative newness 
is also free from the many insect pests 
of the East. As a result the fruit is 
characterized by freeness from fungous 
diseases, but owing to the long season 
it is not so good in flavor and texture as 
that of the North, or the Nova Scotia 
district. 

The Rocky Mountain district has some 
characteristics that make it different 
from any of the other four areas. Some 
of the principles in horticulture are 
involved that are worth while for our 
fruit growers to keep in mind. First, 
our high altitude gives us a short season 
that corresponds with that of the Cana- 
dian districts. The result of this is to 
make a fine or delicately tissued fruit. 
This fruit will not stand handling as well 
as that of the Ozark district, but so far 
as tissue goes no better quality can be 
grown anywhere. The most important 
feature to keep in mind, however, is the 
principle that high altitude reduces the 
flavor. At first this might be thought to 
be a disadvantage to our fruit growers. 
If recognized and properly taken into 
account it does not*need to be a draw- 
back; and in many cases 1s an advantage. 
The principle is well illustrated from the 
celery and cauliflower growing of this 
state. In lower altitudes these vegetables 
tend toward a stringy, tough tissue, with 
a strong. flavor. In the high altitudes of 
Colorado neither of these characteristics 
is noticeable. The celery is crisp, with 
in the East and none of the rank, strong 
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Hlavor so common there. Other illustra- 
tions might be given, but these are suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the principle. 

In applying this principle to our fruit 
growing we can readily see that it is 
necessary for us to grow those varieties 
of fruit that will stand cutting down in 
flavor and still leave the quality good. 
This is best illustrated by the Jonathan 
apple. In New York and New ‘England 
the Jonathan apple is a decidedly acid 
fruit. With us the Jonathan is a mild 
sub-acid fruit. The toning down of the 
high altitudes is just what the Jonathan 
needs to give it the delicate flavor that 
is desired to make it a valuable dessert 
fruit. The Baldwin, which is grown 
more than any other apple in New York 
and New England, is a mild sub-acid 
fruit in that district. Here the Baldwin 
is so deficient in flavor as to be practi- 
cally valueless as a Colorado apple.- For 
this reason the varieties adapted to Colo- 
rado are those that are strong, or, as you 
might say, heavy flavored in lower alti- 
tudes. Many thousands of dollars have 
been thrown away in Colorado because 
this principle was not recognized and 
acted upon in the earlier days of fruit 
growing in the state. Even now our old 
orchards are largely made up of such 
varieties as Ben Davis, Whitney Crab 
and other varieties even more worthless. 
It is probable that these are present in 
the orchards largely because of a pre- 
vailing notion that the better varieties 
were not sufficiently hardy for our 
climate. We now know that the best 
varieties that are obtainable are suff- 
ciently hardy to withstand the climate 
of Colorado, even as high as 7,000 feet 
in some parts of the state. 

In looking over the situation of apple 
growing in the United States it would 
seem to us that our great advantage is 
in the fact that we can produce as good 
a tissued apple as the best districts of 
America; we have almost no fungous 
diseases to contend with, comparatively 
few serious insect pests, and by select- 
ing the proper varieties may grow a 
quality of fruit that is unsurpassed. We 
must recognize, however, that other dis- 
tricts have woke up to the fact that the 
troubles that twenty years ago seemed 
to be hopeless may be controlled, and 
not only may be handled, but are being 
handled in many of the other districts 
of the United States. The whole fruit 
erowing industry has undergone not a 
revolution, but an evolution, in the past 
few years, and while the old farm 
orchard of the East is a thing of the 
past many of those places are now mak- 
ing orcharding a business, and through 
better cultural methods and better care 
of the trees in the way of pruning, spray- 
ing, thinning, ete, are producing fruit 
that will make a close competitor to the 
best of our Western fruits. Our growers 
have sufficient advantages that should 
enable us to hold the enviable position 
in the markets of the East that has been 
secured. It will be necessary, however, 
for us to use the very best methods that 
are known to horticultural science from 
the time the scion graft is made till the 
apples are placed in the hands of the 
consumer. 
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ORCHARD DRAINAGE AND THE NECESSITY OF IT 


BY A. H. CARSON, COMMISSIONER THIRD DISTRICT, GRANTS PASS OREGON 


4 I “HERE are many orchards, already 
planted and being planted, where 
the question of drainage has not 

had the thought and consideration of the 
planter that it should have to warrant 
the future success of the orchard. A 
fruit tree of any kind cannot be planted 
in wet, cold soil, thrive and be a source 
of profit. If the land is not naturally 
drained by a gravel sub-soil that is 
porous and freely admits the water from 
winter rains passing through it and 
draining off below then it should be 
drained by tiling. 

Many of our tree planters take it for 
granted that our hill slopes are naturally 
drained because of the grade to the 
slope when as a matter of fact there are 
but few hill slopes in Southern Oregon 
that would not be materially benefited 
and improved by under draining with tile. 

Our hill slopes in Southern Oregon 
are clay loams, often resting on a stiff 
clay sub-soil or hardpan from two to 
three feet below the surface soil. During 
our winter rains these red clay loams, 
if resting on a clay sub-soil or a hardpan, 
hold water in suspension, fill up and the 
water then flows off over the surface. 
A wet winter keeps soils of this charac- 
ter filled with water from three to four 
months during the wet period. A fruit 
tree planted in such soil has its roots 
submerged during all the wet period of 
the year until in many cases the tree is 
drowned—actually killed. If not killed 
its vitality is so greatly weakened by the 
roots being submerged for so long a 
period that when the growing period 
arrives it fails to respond, and eventu- 
ally dies. 

The hill slopes of Southern Oregon, 
from surface indications, look the same— 
red loam. Their adaptability to the 
erowth of fruit of any kind is a question 
of depth, and the texture of the sub-soil 
to facilitate drainage. If the red clay 
loam soil has a depth of four to more 
feet, resting on a porous gravel or on 
decomposed bedrock, then such condi- 
tions would insure natural drainage, and 
such soil could be safely planted to the 
apple and pear, and would, by thorough 
cultivation to conserve moisture, give 
the planter returns for care bestowed. 
On the other hand, should this red clay 
loam be from two to three feet in depth, 
resting on a clay sub-soil, such soil 
should never be planted to fruit of any 
kind until under drained. This is a shal- 
low soil, with the water table too near 
the surface, which would hold water 
during the wet period, which would 
drown the tree planted in it. The only 
way to make these shallow soils avail- 
able for successful tree growth is by 
under drainage by tiling. A fruit tree 
planted in soil of this shallow depth 
(the water table being but a foot or 
two below the surface) would not 
have depth of soil sufficient to anchor 
itself to sustain the force of a strong 
wind storm when the ground is saturated 
with water, as the. roots will not pene- 
trate below the water table. Then there 
is not a depth of soil that would give 


soil enough for the tree (should it live) 
to draw nourishment enough to mature 
a crop of fruit, and it would not be prac- 
tical, with the best cultivation, to make 
a tree grow in such a shallow soil, for 
the reason that soil, being filled with 
water during the wet period, would not 
drain off until late in the spring, when 
the top would bake, and then, if stirred 
with a plow, heavy clods would form, 
and it would be impossible to make it 
fine and create the dust mulch, so neces- 
sary to conserve moisture for the growth 
of the tree during the dry period of the 
season. Without this dust mulch such 
shallow soils dry out through capillary 
attraction to the water table and the 
tree perishes for the want of moisture. 

Where the water table is near the 
surface these shallow soils, during the 
wet period, are the wettest soils we have 
on this Coast and during our dry period 
are the driest. A soil of this kind can 
be made available for fruit growing by 
lowering the water table to four to five 
feet below the surface by under draining 
by tiling. By tiling to a depth of four 
to five feet the winter rains pass through 
these soils and drain off through the tile. 
In a year or two this draining off through 
the soil causes the clay sub-soil to break 
up, slake and become porous, and to the 
depth you have laid the tile you have 
deepened the soil. It takes from two 
to three years after the tile is laid for 
all the stiff clay sub-soil to break up and 
become porous. We under drain shal- 
low soils, and by so doing accomplish 
a greater depth of soil. We carry off the 
excess of water that falls during a wet 
winter through the soil to the drains 
below. We create a depth of soil that 
has double the amount of storage of 
water by absorption that we can con- 
serve for the growing tree by good culti- 
vation, and also a fine dust mulch. By 
drainage we carry the water through the 
soil, which is a fertilizer, making it pos- 
sible for whatever plant food there is in 
the soil to decay and become soluble for 
the growing tree, and through the action 
of the air passing through the soil give 
the tree the essential gases—oxygen and 
nitrogen—it must have for a healthy 
erowth. 

As paradoxical as it may seem, we tile 
wet land to make it dry and also to make 
it wet. This is seemingly contradictory, 
yet it is a fact. Still it is no more a fact 
than that our wettest soils during a wet 
period are our driest soils during a dry 
period. By tiling we make it possible 
for air circulation through the tile and 
through the soil. At the driest period 
the air at night is always charged with 
more or less invisible moisture, and by 
the air circulating through the tile and 
soil particles condensation occurs because 
of the difference in temperature, and the 
moisture is left in the soil for the grow- 
ing plant. This has been one of our 
very dry years, and where irrigation 
could not be had many growing crops 
have been short, and this shortage is 
particularly noted on shallow soils. On 
all soils that have been under drained 
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by tiling it has been observed that crops, 
both fruit and truck, have grown lux- 
uriantly. The under drained soils have 
had a continual supply of moisture from, 
condensation that occurs from air cir- 
culation through the soil by way of 
the tile. 

Many of our hill slopes that do not 
require drainage to carry off the water 
from heavy rains can be made very pro- 
ductive by tiling, so as to create the 
necessary moisture for growing crops by 
air circulation through the soil. 

Where drainage is contemplated the 
one who does it must not forget that the 
deeper the tile is laid the greater area 
of ground it will drain, and the deeper 
he has made his soil. Another essential 
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is grade.\ Every tile should be laid on 
grade. In fact where a plot of ground 
is to be drained it will pay to have the 
services of a competent civil engineer to 
lay off the mains and laterals and estab- 
lish the proper grade. There should be 
no guess work as to grade. Every tile 
must be laid on grade or else the pur- 
pose of cutting ditches for tile, which is 
expensive, would be lost. A single tile 
out of grade would soon fill up and your 
purpose to drain your land would be 
defeated. 

The expense of under drainage is a 
factor that perhaps deters many from 
undertaking it. However, when the 
benefits derived from under drainage are 
once understood the time will come 
when many thousand acres in Oregon 
will be under drained. In fact the ques- 
tion of irrigation will be one of the 
factors that will force under drainage, 
as it is one of the problems of irrigation 
to get the water to the land and then 
to run it off, and shallow soils, with a 
clay sub-soil, cannot be _ successfully 
irrigated without under drainage. To 
emphasize the fact that with general 
irrigation, which in time will come in 
Southern Oregon when the benefits are 
better understood, under drainage will 
be necessary on many of our soils where 
the water table is forced near the sur- 
face by reason of an impervious clay or 
cement hardpan sub-soil, I quote Mr. 
Carl S. Schofield, agriculturist in charge 
of the Western Agricultural Extension 
Bureau of Plant Industry, which will be 
found under the caption, “The Problems 
of an Irrigation Farmer,” in the Year 
Book of the Department of Agriculture, 
1909: : 

“One of the most striking features in 
the history of irrigation in the Old 
World is the ruin of irrigation enter- 
prises caused by the rise of underground 
water and of alkali. Both in theory and 
in practice these phenomena are closely 
associated. Arid lands almost univer- 
sally contain large quantities of soluble 
salts, because these salts—the products 
of rock disintegration and soil forma- 
tion—are not leached out by rain. The 
more common salts thus formed are 
sodium chloride, sodium sulphate and 
sodium carbonate, and though only the 
last is really an alkaline salt the popular 
term ‘alkali’ is applied to whatever salts 
occur in the soil water in sufficient 
quantities to check or prevent plant 
growth. 

“Excessive irrigation, in time, fills the 
soil with water, in which these salts are 
dissolved, and the evaporation of the 
water from the ground brings the salts 
up and leaves them at or near the sur- 
face in constantly increasing quantities. 
Unless natural drainage courses are pres- 
ent, or artificial ones are created, the 
inevitable result of excessive irrigation 
is that the land becomes too wet or too 
alkaline for the growth of crop plants. 
This problem of underground waters 
should be constantly in mind, not only 
in the selection of an irrigated farm, but 
also in its management. It does not 
suffice that a farmer himself uses irriga- 
tion water judiciously, for the reckless 
use of water on adjacent higher land 
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may ruin a farm completely. It is true 
that either underground waters or alkali 
alone may cause trouble in some cases, 
but they occur most frequently together, 
and both yield to the same remedy, 
which is adequate drainage.” 

Irrigated lands where the sub-soil is 
not porous, with a reckless use of water, 
soon become swamps. This condition 
of land becoming swamps is to be found 
in every irrigation district. From Sec- 
retary Wilson’s report in the Year Book 
for 1909 it is estimated that about 
700,000 acres of land in the West have 
become swamps. This land is under 
water, and the only possibility of reclaim- 
ing and making it productive is by under 
draining by using tile. Any and all con- 
templated systems of irrigation should 


ORCHARD CULTIVATOR 

{Pees is the day of the specialist. The proposi- 

tion that confronts the orchardist of today is 
that of placing crop production on a sure and per- 
manent basis. He must adopt the most scientific 
methods. Intensive cultivation is one of the essen- 
tials of successful orchard work and holds the key 
which unlocks the treasure vaults of the soil. 

Several years ago, when I went into the peach- 
growing business in Texas, I realized the need of 
a light-running cultivator which would work my 
orchard level and completely mulch and stir the 
entire surface without disturping the branches and 
fruit with the team. I wanted a tool that would 
reach under the low branches and relieve me of 
the laborious work with the hoe. I tried many of 
the best tools made for orchard work, but finding 
none that met my requirements fully, I set to 
work on constructions of my own and have built 
some ten different types of machines within the 
last four years. 

My first triumph was in 1909, when I developed 
a spring-tooth harrow that would cover eleven feet 
of surface with one team. This harrow worked 
admirably and some of my friends thought it to be 
an ideal orchard tool, but it lacked many features 
I desired to have involved in an orchard machine. 
In building this machine I discovered the principle 
of making a light draft tool and continued my 
experiments and improvements until April of 1910, 
when I constructed what is known today as the 
light draft harrow. This tool has developed more 
ideal features than I had dreamed and has proven 
to be a most valuable implement wherever it has 
been tested. 

The harrow is divided into four independent sec- 
tions, which enables it to conform readily to uneven 
surfaces, and each section is under easy control of 
the driver by means of levers,. which enable the 
operator to lift any one or all of the sections to 
free them of trash or to pass over obstructions, 
such as large stones, stumps, etc. All surplus 
weight is carried on the thirty-inch wheels with 
very little apparent draft, and the machine is 
balanced so that no weight is thrown upon the 
horses’ necks, either with or without driver upon 
the seat. This harrow enables me to cover from 
twenty to thirty acres of orchard per day with one 
team of medium weight, and all progressive fruit 
men recognize the advantage of this rapid work. 

The light draft feature of this machine is a sur- 
prise to all who have tested it, but it is no longer 
an experiment, and many large orchardists who 
were skeptical on this point have been fully con- 
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have careful surveys made of the sub-soil 
to determine if the same is porous and 
will afford the necessary drainage before 
water is conducted to the land for irri- 
gation or else the promoters may stand 
to lose large sums of money that an 
unfavorable sub-soil would defeat were 
it clay or hardpan. 

To put unfavorable land that requires 
drainage in condition for irrigation the 
outlay at the beginning is expensive, 
but in the end the results in production 
will make it a profitable investment. 

When land is once properly drained, 
with necessary depth, it lasts forever, and 
with ample water is always productive 
and gains in richness with each genera- 
tion for all time. 


vinced after giving it a thorough test. Some of 
these men who were ‘‘doubters” one year ago are 
now the strongest enthusiasts for the merits of this 
new orchard tool, and declare it will be the means 
of revolutionizing the orchard industries of the 
country. C. E. Forkner. 
® © © 

ILLING QUACK GRASS.—A method has been 

discovered by Mr. P. B. Crane which makes it 
possible to kill quack grass. We give the formula 
for the solution used on page 14 of our February, 
1911, “‘Farm Weeds.”’ However, this is not all the 
information necessary. We should like to give you 
additional information, but cannot, as the Crane 
system of quack grass eradication is published in 
book form by the Webb Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and is copyrighted. This book 
sells for one dollar and we suggest that you pur- 
chase it immediately. By purchasing this book you 
will have full right to use the Crane secret process 
of killing quack grass. Quack grass can be killed 
very quickly and with little expenditure. It is 
necessary to apply the solution in the form of a 
spray. Spraying machines are needed for this pur- 
pose. We refer you to our ‘‘Farm Weeds” for 
information pertaining to same. You can purchase 
sulphuric acid from your druggest. If you can 
purchase this in large. quantities he should be able 
to supply you at a reasonable cost. It will give us 
pleasure to quote you a very low price on sulphate 
of iron. We shall be pleased to give you any addi- 
tional information you may want regarding the 
killing of quack grass or any other weed pests in 
your locality. Yours truly, American Steel & Wire 
Co., Chemical and Color Department, Chicago. 

: _o& & © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I enclose draft for one dollar for renewal of 
subscription. I think very highly of your special- 
izing each issue; it makes it convenient for refer- 
ence. Professor O’Gara’s article on Pear Blight 
was worth to me at least much more than the sub- 
scription price, and many other articles of like 
value. Wishing you continued success, yours truly, 
I. F. Houston, San Juan, New Mexico. 

€ & © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

If you can keep up the pace in the character of 
your paper that you have been going during the 
past year, your subscribers will certainly get full 
value for their money. To one contemplating either 
buying or planting an orchard anywhere your 
paper is invaluable. Yours truly, S. D. Lieurance, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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METHODS OF THE GROWING OF BLACKBERRIES 


HERE is perhaps no one fruit so 
universally grown as_ blackberries 
because none stands so much aeeileet, 


and in many sections of the country no 
pretense is made at cultivating it, as the 
wild vines or canes spring up in every 
fence corner and every brush thicket, 
yielding delicious berries to be had for 
the picking. 

These wild berries have a _ peculiar 
flavor or “tang” differing from the cul- 
tivated varieties, and on this account are 


liked better by some people than the 
latter, while others prefer the garden 
erown berry. In any event the black- 
berry is a desirable successor of the rasp- 
berry, and the earlier kinds are ripe 
before the raspberry season is ended. 


Everyone who has a patch of ground of 
his own should have some blackberry 
vines, for the patch, with good care, will 
continue in bearing year after year for a 
decade. The new plantation is easily 
started by taking up the suckers which 
every year spring up along the rows, or 
bits of roots three or four inches long 
may be planted, and these, in a year, 
make strong plants, ready to be moved 
to the location desired. It is thus easily 
seen that choice varieties can be made 
to multiply very fast. The plants should 
be set from four to six feet apart in rows 
eight feet apart. 

The blackberry, to succeed well, must 
be grown on rich, well drained land, and 
in general these conditions can be secured 
by thorough’ cultivation. Naturally, 
porous, sandy land is ideal if rich in 
plant food, but moist, rich land, with an 
excess of nitrogen, will grow too rank 
canes, which easily winter kill. This 
can be easily guarded against by applica- 
tion of commercial plant foods, which 
will balance the excessive nitrogen, and 
thus increase the bearing capacity of the 
vines as well as to insure a_ greater 
hardiness. 

Where the ground is rich in nitrogen, 
as indicated above, it will pay to apply 
annually from 250 to 500 pounds of acid 
phosphate or 300 to 600 pounds of bone 
meal, and 80 to 160 pounds of muriate or 
sulphate of potash or 300 to 600 pounds 
of kainit. The first two will furnish the 
phosphorous needed and the latter the 
potash, so essential to profitable fruit 
growing, whatever the variety may be, 
the potash giving firmness, and that is a 
most necessary quality when berries are 
grown for market that they may keep in 
good condition in transit. The first year 
or two cultivated crops can be grown 
between the rows, but the ground must 
not be stirred so deep as to cut the 
roots, else suckers will spring up every- 
where and these will make a tangle of 
vines through which pickers can scarcely 
find their way when fruiting time comes. 
To make the gathering of the fruit as 
easy as possible it is well to confine the 
and drive a stake at 
intrevals, nailing a wire at e, thus 
confining the vines between the wires so 


plants to the row 
each sid 


they are out of the way and still the fruit 
can be easily either side. 


raspberries 


reached from 
This is a good way to serve 
also. 


Blackberries grow on the short 
along the cane, and it is well to pinch off 
the ends of the canes to encourage the 
forming of as many spurs as possible. 
The fruit grows only on wood one year 
old, and when through bearing for the 
season the canes should be cut out to give 
room for new ones which are to bear the 
succeeding year. Another point, too, is 
that, if possible, the ground between rows 
should be mulched heavily just before the 
fruit 1s ready to be picked, that it may 
retain moisture and not be packed too 
hard by the feet of the pickers. If this is 
not possible it would be a very good idea 
to cultivate the patch late in the day after 
the pickers have gone over it to loosen 
the soil and conserve the moisture, so as 
to help in maturing the crop and to make 
sure of a good yield the succeeding year. 
There are many good varieties, and the 
nurseryman will readily advise what kinds 
are best for certain localities. They will 
also tell you that orange rust is the only 
disease of any consequence to be feared, 
and this can be controlled by spraying 
with bordeaux mixture, first cuttine out 
and burning all plants showing signs of 
the disease.—D. C. Cornman, in Colman’s 
Rural World. 
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EAT APPLES 
By P. Devlin, Ponticton, British Columbia 


take heed to Doctor Fills, 

Eat apples! 
Throw away your dopey pills, 

Eat apples! 

If in chops you must invest, 
Though your stomach wants a rest, 
Do that which you know is best, 
Eat apples! 


Come, 


If you’re feeling rather blue, 
Eat apples! 
When barleycorn has proved untrue, 
Eat apples! 
Then you'll scon recuperate, 
And dodge a most unwelcome fate, 
You know it never is too late, if you 


Eat apples! 


When you go to meet your Eve, 
Eat apples! 

If she says that you’re her Steve, 
Eat apples! 

She will breathe the fragrant odor 

Of sweet pippins in October, 

And at least she’ll know you're sober, 
Eat apples! 


Epitaph 


Here lies the good old Doctor Fills, 
Well he prescribed for all our ills; 
Here’s hoping that he’ll get full mention 
At the roll call of the last convention. 


5 e S 


HIE price paid for farm produce is determined 
largely by its condition when delivered to the 
consumer. The question of transportation was a 
very serious one a decade ago. inasmuch as the 
roughly constructed vehicles, which were then used 
to transport perishable goods to market, were the 
cause of such a large shrinkage. The farm wagon 
is one of the oldest and most necessary vehicles in 
existence. Its greatest improvement during the 
last twenty years has been in the addition of 
bolster springs, which make it practically a spring 
wagon. [Farmers in general, in order to obtain the 
very highest prices for their vegetables, fruits, 
eggs, etc., are now equipping their wagons with 
good bolster springs, and have in some cases actu- 
ally saved the price of a pair of bolster springs in 
a single load. The Harvey Spring Company, of 
Racine, Wisconsin, makes a specialty of high grade 
bolster springs. They are made to fit any wagon 
and are guaranteed to transform the hardest run- 
ning farm wagon into an easy riding spring wagon. 
Farmers interested in securing better prices for 
their produce should drop a card to the Harvey 
Spring Company, 784 Seventeenth street, Racine, 
Wisconsin, and ask for their catalogue and_par- 
ticulars regarding their free trial offer. * 
> + + 
Editor Better Fruit: 


Your December number 
knowledge. Yours truly, 


contains a wealth of 
Henry Engel, New York. 


March 


ROWING GOOSEBERRIES.—Plant in good 

rich soil and give a liberal dressing of manure 
every season. Regular pruning every year is essen- 
tial for the production of fine fruit. The English 
varieties, especially, do best in partial shade and 
should be heavily mulched. To prevent mildew 
spray the bushes as soon as the leaves appear and 
also several times during the summer with potas- 
sium sulphide, one ounce to four gallons of water. 
—Exchange. 

© 

Editor Better Fruit: 

I received the December number, 
that if the December number is a fair sample of 
“Better Fruit” I am sorry that I have not been on 
your list long ago. Yours for better fruit, Chas. 


Tlenderson. 
ooo 


Editor Better Fruit: 

For business purposes I would rather sacrifice all 
other publications I subscribe to than be without 
‘Better Fruit,” as it is the only paper:I know of 
that keeps fruit growers up to date. In fact, I 
regard it as indispensable. Yours sincerely, W. J. 
L. Hamilton, South Salt Spring, British Columbia. 


and will say 


HIGHEST QUAL/7Ty, 


‘SEEDS; 


Send for our aaeene 104-page catalog. 
Ittells about the right stock for this Coast. lt 
iscompiled and written by @manwho knows. 
His twenty years’ experience here enables 


him to do this and doit right. Some Eastern 
catalogs are more elaborate, but they are 
Bastern guides, not Western. Understond? 


ROUTLEDGE SEED & FLORAL CO. 


169 Second Street 
Portland, Oregon 


“Hawkeye 
Tree Protector” 


Protects your trees against 

rabbits, mice and other tree 

enawers; also against cut 

worms, sun scald, and skin- 

ning by cultivation. Cost 

about 1 cent each. The value 

of one tree is more than the 

cost of all the Hawkeye Pro- 

tectors you will need. Write 

for prices and full description. 

Burlington Basket Co. 

STATE AGENTS 

G. M. Westland, \Wenatchee, Wash. 

Fair Oaks Nursery Co., Traverse City, Mich. 

Welch Nursery Co., Madison, Ala. 

Chas. Reyburn, Ear] Fruit Co., Placerville, Cal. 
Parker Bros. Nursery Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 

C. H. Webster, The Dalles, Oregon 

FF. F. Powell, Stevensville, Mont. 

Humphrey Nurseries, Humphrey, Neb. 

Geo. I. Hall, Wendall, Idaho 

Brown Bros. Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ilizabeth Nursery Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

H. C. Baker, Route 2, Tunkhannock, Pa. 

O. K. Nurseries, Wynnewood, Okla. 

Jefferson Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla. 

J. A. Hess, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Denver Nurseries, Denver, Colo. 

Frank Brown & Son Co., Paynesville, Minn. 


SEE CATALOG 


READY TO MAIL| 


The leading Seed Catalog of the West— 
Lilly’s Catalog. Your 1911 crop depends 
on GOOD seed—send for this Catalog 
and get the best. Write now to the 


CHAS. H. LILLY CO., Seattle, Wn. 
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BETTER FRUIT 


Western 
Soft Pine. 
Light, strong 
and durable, 


FRUIT 


“Better Fruit” 


subscribers 
demand the 


“Better Box.’ 


Stranahan 
& Clark 


DEALERS IN 


Stanley-Smith 
Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


LUMBER 


Lath, Shingles, Wood, Etc. 


Commercial Fertilizers 
Land Plaster, Lime 
Eirlaster iearis, Cement 
Building Plasters 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


CAN MAKE TWO CARLOADS DAILY 


Washington Mill Co. 


Wholesale Manufacturers 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Spokane, Washington 


FRUIT BOXES| |W. F. LARAWAY 


Bectee ie an elen cae sand DOCTOR OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 
Strawberry Crates our specialty 
IB WILS LENSES 
BUILDING MATERIAL TESTED V3 GROpD 


COPY of the 
Best BEE-PAPER 


We want every live bee-keeper to 
know how much help there is in the 
“old reliable’? American Bee Journal. 
| It is now the brightest, cleanest, newsiest 
monthly bee-paper published. We want 
everyone interested in bees and bee-keep- 
ing—beginners or experts—to write for-a 
free copy of the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Then you will appreciate what a big help it 
will be to you in keeping bees. Experi- 
enced talks by expert bee-men; answers 
to questions about everything pertaining 
to bees; special department for women 
who keep bees: a paper that you’ll learn 
to look for every month. 


AMERICAN BEE J OURNAL 
eas Chicago, Dllinois 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CENTURY 
SPRAY PUMPS 


Hose, Nozzles, First- 
class Plumbing Supplies 
C.F. SUMNER 


Successor to Norton & Smith 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


We carry a complete line. Lumber, Shin- S Oe . 
gles, Lath, Plaster, Cement, Lime, Sash and Over 30 Years Experience 
Doors, Brick, Roofing, Building Paper, ete. 

g a Telescopes, Field Glasses 
We solicit your patronage Magnifiers to examine scale 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. Siovadk Rives aie Rlemanexed 
Oregon Iowa 


Hood River, Oregon 


This Book Will Save 
Your Money. 


If your fruit trees or garden 
plants are infested with destruc- 
tive pests, it is time for you to get 
2 them under control. It is im- 
portant that y just what insects are causing the 
damage and the proper method of extermination as cor- 


rectly given in 


: ° 35 
“Spraying---A Profitable Investment. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Book of 120 Pages. 

It gives you the “How” and the “Why” of it in plain 
language, which is equally as valuable to the experienced 
as to the inexperienced grower. A great amount of time 
and money is wasted each year in spraying at the wrong 
time or with the improper material. How much do you 
waste? Write 707 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio, for a 


copy of this book. 


THE SHERWIN-WiLLiams Co. 


MAKERS OF INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


944 


FACTORIES: CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, NEWARK, MONTREAL, !.ONDON, ENG. 
SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Important to Planters 
and Fruit-Growers 


Through the Ballygreen System of selection and certificaiion we make 

C.F WHALEY it possible for planters and fruit-growers to secure clean, hardy nursery 
riginator . : 

Ballyercen System of stock of proven quality and pedigree, propagated from the best trees in the 


Certified Pedigr : : 
Trees finest orchards of the famous fruit valleys of the West. 


H. W. REAUGH 
Graduate 

in Horticulture, 

Field Manager 

Ballygreen Nurseries 


It has been our good fortune to secure for the season IgII-12 scions from the following prize-winning 
orchards: 

C. H. Sproat, Hood River, Oregon (winner of Sweepstakes prize, Spokane National Apple Show, 1910, 
and Chicago Apple Show, 1910, best carload of Spitzenbergs). 

O. G. France, Wenatchee, Washington (winner of prize for Winesaps, Spokane Apple Show, 1908 and 
IQIO). 

Dick Hart, Toppenish, Washington (winner of prize for carload of mixed apples, Spokane Apple Show, 
IQIO). 

We have also secured selected strains and varieties from the orchards of Tedford Brothers and Green 
Brothers, Wenatchee, Washington (winners of plate prizes at Vancouver, B. C., Apple Show, 1gto, and at 
National Apple Show, 1910); J. B. Holt, Pullman, Washington; W. E. Bowes, North Yakima, Washington ; 
Bear Creek Orchards, Rogue River, Oregon, and others. 


Our trees have the well-balanced roots and tops that skilled horticulturists aim to secure. 
We grow exclusively, and are pleased to offer to planters for 1911-12 Selected Trees of Certified Pedigree. 


BALLYGREEN NURSERIERS 


Please write for price list and pedigree sheet 


A NEW INDUSTRY 


The Utilization of Wood Waste by Distillation. 
A general consideration of the new industry, 
including a full description of the distilling 
apparatus used and the principle involved, also 
methods of chemical control and disposal of the 
products, first edition illustrated by seventy-four 
engravings, 156 pages. This book is cloth bound. 
It will be sent to any address, postpaid, on 
receipt of $3.20. 


A hand book on fermenting, distilling and 
denaturing alcohol from farm products and wood 
waste. Trade secrets, no licenses, only a permit, 
and that is furnished free. Red tape removed, 
including free tax denaturing alcohol laws. A 
plain statement of facts for those interested. 
The latest just out, 280 pages, 60 illustrations, 
12mo. cloth. Price $1.20, postpaid. 


Free Tax Industrial Alcohol—Corn stalks and cobs, 
waste vegetables and wood waste, shavings and old saw 
dust are now converted into industrial alcohol at ten 
cents per gallon; sells for fifty cents. Unlimited demand 
in every village for motors, automobiles, cooking stoves, 
etc. A five-gallon apparatus makes one gallon per hour; 
is simple as a corn mill, almost automatic, inexpensive; 
pays for itself every month. No tax, no licenses; only 
a permit, and that is free. Orders come in fast. Write 
today for free farmers’ circular No. 9. Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Company, Inc. 
Wheeling, West Virginia, U. S. A. 


HANFORD, WASHINGTON 


Denatured Alcohol in 
Solid Form 


Cleveland Special Dispatch — September — A _ well- 
known Wheeling, West Virginia, chemist has succeeded 
in producing chunks of denatured alcohol in crystal 
form, by means of a small infusion of certain acids, 
very closely resembling physiologically the effects of 
ethyl alcohol distilled from sawdust. The method 
employed and the results obtained are somewhat simi- 
lar to the crystallizing of rock candy or that of sac- 
charine, containing as it does 350 times the sweetening 
strength of cane sugar, so this alkaloidal crystallized 
alcohol contains many times the strength of the ordi- 
nary denatured fluid alcohol. They will yield 194-proof 
denatured alcohol, with a greater heating and cooking 
power for stoves than gasoline, and it is absolutely 
non-explosive. 


A sample can containing 50 solid cubes, a 
stove and the secret formula showing how simple 
it can be made at home, will be mailed to you, 


postpaid, on receipt of $5.00, or express C. O. D. 
Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Co. 


INCORPORATED 
DEPARTMENT H 


Wheeling, West Virginia, U. S. A. 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF THE CODLING MOTH 


BY E. P. TAYLOR, GRAND JUNCTION, COUNTY ENTOMOLOGIST AND HORTICULTURAL INSPECTOR OF MESA COUNTY, COLORADO 


NE of the most common questions 
() heard last summer and fall was: 

“Why do we have so many wormy 
apples? Is it the spray, or what is the 
matter?” 

Many have expressed their opinions as 
to the cause, and I might repeat the con- 
clusions I have formed, with an idea of 
pointing out ways we may improve our 
conditions another year. 

In the first place I do not think that the 
quality of the arsenate of lead used this 
season by our Grand Valley growers was 
at fault in the main. As evidence of this 
it may be cited that at least half a dozen 
different brands of arsenate of lead were 
used throughout the valley, and, with a 
few exceptions, comparisons failed to 
indicate that this was the source of the 
trouble. I do not wish to convey the 
idea that all arsenates of lead are the 
same, and that it is not of greatest 
importance each season for growers in 
purchasing them to make sure of both 
their total arsenic content and the 
amount of free arsenic which will cause 
burning. There were individual failures 
in spraying in this valley last season, just 
as there have been in other seasons, 
from lack of thoroughness, disregard for 
the timing of sprays in relation to the 
life history of the moth, insufficient hand 
and power spray outfits to cover the 
orchards at the proper times and poor 
kinds of spray pump accessories. I do 
not think that these details were neg- 
lected any more this year, proportion- 
ately, than in the five years preceding, 
for they have always been the bugaboos 
of the ones who have been placed in the 
position of advisers to fruit growers in 
matters of codling moth spraying. 

Then why has the loss from codling 
moth been greater this year than in 
some years before? The principal expla- 
nation seems to lie in the superabun- 
dance of worms this year, due to several 
natural causes. A combination of these 
natural conditions made codling moth 
life very easy the past season, so easy 
in fact that the moth proved a winner 
in many cases against spraying methods 
which had won the battle for growers in 
previous years. 

A high percentage of the hibernating 
larvae came through the winter of 1909- 


KING OF THE WOODS 


%, 


45 CORDS SAWED 
IN ONE DAY 


10 alive, perhaps due, as some have sug- 
gested, to a cold winter, with even 
instead of varying temperatures. The 
freezing and thawing conditions are more 
destructive to hibernating larvae, it is 
thought, than a prolonged and even win- 
ter temperature, even though very cold. 

Adding still more to the odds of the 
moth a comparative light crop of fruit 
prevailed in many orchards, thus con- 
centrating the attack, and, as a final 
handicap for the worms, the season of 
their breeding was hot and dry, almost 
beyond precedent (a condition that is 
most favorable for their multiplication). 
The mean monthly temperatures for 
May, June and July, 1810, exceeded these 
months for the five preceding years. 

As a result of the natural conditions 
favoring the moth, eggs were deposited 
and worms hatched during the season in 
numbers exceeding any record ever made 
of this pest before. I have, for a num- 
ber of years in codling moth work, made 
systematic observations in the orchards 
for the eggs, and the enormous increase 
in numbers of eggs encountered this 
season was very apparent. Five years 
ago, in this valley, when my observations 
were kept up for over three months, 
about 1,000 eggs were tabulated. This 
year had an attempt been made to record 
the eggs seen I am afraid I would have 
been yet engaged, with a goodly clerical 
force, footing up the totals. Just as an 
example of a few counts made this sea- 
son the following may be given from my 
notes of August 25 in an orchard which 
had been sprayed. The eggs were found 
with but a few moments’ search either 
upon the fruit itself or upon the leaves 
or twigs about it. Many of the empty 
shells had possibly been washed or 
blown away before counting, but the fol- 
lowing still remained: Two Winesaps, 
48 eggs and shells; one Jonathan, 52; one 
Winesap, 14; one Jonathan, 61; two Jon- 
athans, 108; one Jonathan, 57. 

About the eight apples at least 340 
codling moth eggs had been deposited, 
Or an average of 42 eggs per apple. 
Under such conditions is it strange that 
a few worms should have escaped even 
the most thorough sprayers? One worm 
biting through the skin out of the 42 
eggs makes a specked apple and one 


POWER DRAG SAW 


Saves money and backache. Weighs only 1,600 
pounds, with 4-horsepower Waterloo engine, 
Can be operated by one man. 
Pulls itself forward and backward, up hill or 


water-cooled. 


into the flesh a wormy apple. As a 
result of such an onslought of codling 
moth, here is what happened in a few 
unsprayed orchards. 

On June 18, in an wunsprayed Ben 
Davis orchard, 97.2% of the apples still 
upon the trees were already wormy by 
the first brood worms, with an average 
of more than three worm holes per 
apple. On the same day counts made in 
an unsprayed Winesap orchard gave 
96.6% wormy, and a third unsprayed 
orchard on July 1 gave 96.8% wormy, 
both including only the fruit still upon 
the trees. In the last case the average 
worm holes per apple was more than 
three. These three instances cite the 
damage done by first brood worms alone. 

In the season of 1906 the writer, under 
the direction of Professor Gillette, con- 
ducted very extensive spraying experi- 
ments in four separate orchards of the 
Grand Valley, detailed records being 
tabulated at the end of the season involv- 


VEHICLES 


AND AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS 


THE BEST OF 
ORCHARD AND GARDEN TOOLS 
A SPECIALTY 


GILBERT - VAUGHAN 
IMPLEMENT CO. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Paste for Labeling 
“PALO ALTO” PASTE POWDER 


added to cold water, instantly makes 
a beautiful, smooth, white paste. 
Ready for immediate use at a cost 
of ten cents a gallon. No labor. 
No muss. No spoiled paste. 


Paste Specialists 
ROBINSON CHEMICAL WORKS 
349-351 Eighth Street 
San Francisco, California 


WATCH THIS 
SPACE FOR 
CUT OF OUR 
IMPROVED 
POWER SPRAYER 


down hill; lots of power and some to spare. 
Uses only 4 gallons distillate per day, which costs 
8% cents per gallon. Get our descriptive cata- 
logue and prices. 


Reierson Machinery Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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"NATIONAL FOLDING BERRY BOXES 


ALL STANDARD STYLES AND SIZES WITH CRATES TO MATCH 


For Market 


For Simplicity 


BEST BERRY PACKAGE EVER PRODUCED 


ing the critical inspection of more than 
100,000 apples, representing upwards of 
600 bushel boxes. .A full report of that 
work has never been published, but a 
brief summary was issued by me in Bul- 
letin 119 of the Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station in February, 1907, 
from which I quote my conclusions as 
to the number of sprays necessary: “The 
number of sprays required to control the 
moth in an orchard will depend princi- 
pally upon (1) previous infestation of 
orchard, (2) proximity to other infested 
orchards, (3) efficiency of earlier sprays 
and (4) variety of fruit.” Although in 
the G. W. Marchant orchard at Fruita 
that year 98% Winesap and 95.6% Ben 
Davis were secured with only two sprays, 
it was stated in the bulletin quoted, that 
in common practice there would be more 
than this number of sprays necessary, 
and consequently a table was given for 
the use of fruit growers suggesting 
approximate times for five sprayings 
each year, if that many became neces- 
sary. In the summer of 1907, while still 
connected with the office of the West- 
ern Slope Fruit Investigations for the 
State Agricultural College, I carried on 
another season’s codling moth spraying 
experiments in Hill Bros’. orchard on 
Orchard Mesa, at that time securing 
96.5% perfect fruit with two sprays 
against the first brood and one against 
the second, and 97.3% with all three 
sprays against the first brood. 

After several additional years’ experi- 
ence in codling moth spraying, and espe- 
cially after the past year’s observations 


National Lumber & Box Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 


Manufacturers of Every Known Style of Fruit Package 


BEST 


OUR AGENTS 


MULTNOMAH LUMBER & BOX CO 


PORTLAND 


H. J. SHINN & CO. 
SPOKANE 


RYAN, NEWTON & CO. 
SPOKANE 


in this valley, I am more than ever con- 
vineed that my conclusions as published 
five years ago were correct, and that it 
is folly for anyone to state arbitrarily 
the exact number of sprays necessary 
under all conditions to control codling 
moth. Statements to the effect that one 
or two sprays will control codling moth 
in any section under all conditions to 
me denote that they are based upon 
observations too limted or upon experi- 
ments with insufficient range of condi- 
tions. The sweeping claims that have 
been made as to the possibilities of the 
one-spray method for codling moth con- 
trol have been misleading in that they 
were not properly qualified as to con- 
ditions. Bulletin No. 127, which was 
recently received from the West Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station, states that the 
Western one-spary method gave 97.4% 
apples free from worm injury, but it is 
of interest to note that only 34% of the 
apples became wormy throughout the 
season in unsprayed orchards. A recent 
bulletin from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives some results 
in controlling codling moth by a single 
spraying, the experiments being under- 
taken as a result of the claims for the 
one-spray method. These recent govern- 
ment experiments were conducted in 
Arkansas, Virginia and Michigan, and 
although from 84% to 93.6% perfect fruit 
were secured, it is interesting to note 
that worms were not particularly abun- 
dant, as shown by the statement that the 
percentage of perfect fruit for the whole 
season in orhcards where no spraying at 
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this kind of tree is plainly evidenced. 


all was done ran 66.7% in the Arkansas 
orchards, 53% and 54% in the Virginia 
orchards and 77.79% in the Michigan 
experiment. 

My own recommendations for the past 
season in the main were for five sprays, 
as indicated from time to time in spray 
warnings, ‘phoned to growers or pub- 
lished in local papers, and even this num- 
ber of sprays under conditions prevail- 
ing last year were inadequate to control 
the worms, although some good results 
were secured the past season with five 
sprays. 

We may be confident that favorable 
natural causes, such as parasites, together 
with the good we are able to do by 
working bands, scraping the rough tree 
trunks for the destruction of larvae in 
the spring, thinning wormy fruit, etc., 
will give us many seasons in which three 
sprays will be sufficient, but we will all 
agree with the fruit grower, who, in 


True-to-Name Nursery 


Offers for fall 1910 a complete line of nurs- 
ery stock, including all the leading commer- 
cial varieties adapted to the Northwest. Our 
trees are all grown on the best whole roots 
and all buds and scions used are selected 
from bearing and tested trees, which insures 
not only early bearing, but trees true to 
name. 

Write us for prices before placing your 
order. We give a one-year subscription to 
this paper with every order of $25.00 or 
more. Address 


TRUE-TO-NAME NURSERY 


Phone 2002K Hood River, Oregon 
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BETTER FRUIT 


TWO-YEAR-OLD ORCHARD AT PAYETTE, IDAHO, PLANTED WITH OUR YEARLING TREES 


(Owner’s name furnished on request) 


reply to the query as to the number of 
sprays he is going to give, says, “Spray 
as many times as it takes to kill the 
worms.” 

I am a firm believer in the importance 
of the first, or calyx cup spray. In West- 
ern Colorado it has certainly been far 
more important in the past five years 
than any one other spray applied. Every 
experiment conducted in this valley has 
taught this lesson most emphatically. 

A knowledge of the life history of the 
moth has taught us that the reason for 
filling the calyx cup with poison is the 
fact that a high percentage of first brood 
worms enter the blossom end of the 
fruit. Seasons vary, however, as to per- 
centage entering the calyx end of the 
unsprayed apples. In my work at Fruita 
a few years ago about two-thirds of all 
wormy fruit was wormy at the calyx in 
unsprayed orchards, yet by proper spray- 
ing the first time the calyx worm holes 
were reduced to practically none. 

This year, on June 18, while only first 
brood worms were present, 201 apples 
were picked from an unsprayed Wine- 
sap, 192 being wormy. Of the 192 wormy 
apples 133 were wormy at the calyx, or 
69%, and 176 were wormy at the side or 
stem, or 91.6%. These 176 side and 
stem wormy apples, however, bore 351 
worm holes, and only 274%4% of all worm 
holes were calyx holes. On the same 
day 88.9% of the total wormy Ben Davis 
on unsprayed trees on another place 
were wormy at the calyx, but the side 
worms were so much more abundant 
than the calyx holes that they only rep- 
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Your 


Future 
Orchard 


Would you be satisfied if 
you could get trees that 
would make YOU an orchard 
like the accompanying illus- 
tration, in just TWO SHORT 
YEARS after planting? You 
Can i you wilh. hiss as) a 
two-year-old orchard near 
Payette, Idaho, planted with 
our one-year-old budded tree 
having a strong three-year- 


old root. The superiority of 


If you are contemplating the planting of an orchard, plant the tree that brings 
you results; don’t sacrifice satisfaction and dollars for a few cents in the original cost per tree. 


Ask for “Descriptive Booklet of Our Plant’—it’s free and helpful. 


OREGON NURSERY COMPANY, Orenco, Oregon 


Washington 
Nursery News 


APRIL, 1911 


This month closes a most successful season 
of selling and delivering trees and marks the 
commencement of growth on our mammoth 
plant for 1911-12 delivery. 


All winter long our large crew was at work 
grafting scions cut from bearing trees onto 
pear and apple seedlings which were grown 
in our own fields at Toppenish. This means 
that we should produce the best lot of trees 
this season ever grown at Toppenish, for our 
home-grown seedlings were the finest ever 
seen in the Northwest. 


Early in March our force ‘“‘took to the 
fields’ to plant our apple and pear grafts, 
seedlings, ornamental stock and seeds. In 
French crab apple seed alone we are putting 
in ninety-five bushels, enough to produce 
twenty million apple seedlings if we get a 
good stand. 

One hundred to one hundred twenty-five 
men and forty-six horses made quick work of 
the planting, the water was turned onto the 
mellow ground, the cultivators were started 
and nature begun her work. 

The stock in the fields budded last season 
is already making a fine growth and we have 
no reason to expect other than a splendid lot 
of trees this season. 

We need more salesmen in certain unoccu- 
pied territories. Drop us a line if you’re 
interested. 

We are always pleased to meet our cus- 
tomers. If you’re passing through Toppenish 
don’t fail to stop off between trains and make 
yourself known. 

Watch our ads from month to month for 
nursery news. 


Washington Nursery Co. 
TOPPENISH, WASH. 
More Wanted 


Salesmen Everywhere 
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resented 25.7% of the total. Again, on 
July 1, on unsprayed Black Ben out of 
122 wormy apples, all from the first 
brood, 86% were wormy at the calyx, 
while 90% of these apples were also 
wormy from the side or stem. The total 
number of worm holes in these 122 
apples was 379, so the percentage of 
calyx injuries was but 27.7% of the total. 

These instances are cited not to show 
that a very high percentage of the 
unsprayed fruit do not become wormy 
at the calyx and that the filling of the 
calyces is not imperative, but it is my 
purpose to show that entirely too high a 
percentage of worms, even of the first 
brood, enter at the sides of the fruit to 
hope to control codling moth with a 
calyx spray only in a year of abundant 
worms. It is also important to keep the 
sides of the forming apples coated with 
poison for the destruction of those first 
brood worms which do not enter at the 


Cupid Flour 


Has same standing in the Flour 
trade that Hood River Apples 
have in the Fruit trade. 


MADE BY 


HOOD RIVER 
MILLING CoO. 


BETTER FRUIT 


calyx. The calyx spray is applied before 
the apple is formed, and can surely serve 
little purpose in coating over the sides 
of the apple, then only the size of a pea. 
Some may urge that it is possible to 
destroy worms which hatch and first 
feed upon the leaves, since the leaves are 
usually fairly well unfolded, though not 
completely so, at the time of the calyx 
spray and are, therefore, partially coated 
with poison. Although the higher per 
cent of the earliest eggs are laid upon 
the upper sides of leaves while the apples 
are still fuzzy, during the last half of 
the egg-laying period of first brood 
moths, which comes after the fruit has 
become smooth upon the sides, a high 
per cent of the eggs are laid upon the 
fruit. Does it not seem entirely improb- 
able that very many worms hatching 
from eggs on the fruit would leave the 
fruit and go to the leaves to take their 


first meal? 


oo © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Yesterday I wrote you in regard to my subscrip- 
tion, fearing you did not receive my remittance. 
I am pleased to say in today’s mail I got the finest 
fruit paper I have ever seen. It is a container of 
inspiration of the great Northwest, surely, and I 
hope to have the pleasure of meeting you person- 
ally in the near future. Yours truly, Victor 
Dewein, Warrensburg, Illinois. 


o¢ © 
Editor Better Fruit: 
beg herewith to enclose a check from my 
friend, Mr. H. E. Houston, for which please send 
him a year’s subscription to “Better Fruit.”” Know- 
ing when I have a good thing, I push it along. 
Yours truly, Guy Seaton, Spokane Bridge, Wash- 


ington. 
o¢ © 
Editor Better Fruit: 
Your December number of “Better Fruit’? was 
worth a year’s subscription. Yours respectfully, 
Philip Gibbons, Freewater, Oregon. 
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YAKIMA COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 
UNION 


North Yakima, Washington 
C. R. Paddock, Manager 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums, Prunes, Apricots, Grapes 
and Cantaloupes 


Mixed carloads start about 
July 20. Straight carloads in 
season. Our fruit is the very 
best grade; pack guaranteed 


We use Revised Economy Code 


Rogue River Fruit and 
Produce Association 


C. W. WILMEROTH, Manager 
Main Office, Medford, Oregon 


We will distribute the entire output of the 
Rogue River Valley—The world’s most fam- 
ous pears—Our Spitzenbergs won first prize 
in 1909—We use the Revised Economy Code 


Loading Stations: 


Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass, Eagle Point, 
Gold Hill, Central Point, Talent, Woodville, 
Phoenix, Voorhies, Merlin and Jacksonville. 


SCOTT-MUNSELL IMPLEMENT CO. 


321-329 East Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


1018-1020 Sprague Avenue, Spokane, Washington 


Vehicles and Implements 


Carry large assortment of best styles of earth-working tools; also haying and harvesting machinery ; also 
wagons for fruit delivery and for teaming; also driving vehicles for business and for pleasure uses. 


WE RECOMMEND TO FRUIT GROWERS THIS WAGON NO. 120 


MADE BY FREMONT 


Bodies 
42 inches 
wide. 
Have drop 
end gate 
with chains. 
Hang low 
on duplex 
springs. 


CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Uses the 
celebrated 
“Fitch Gear” 
“Short Turn” 

‘vii teh 
high wheels, 
wide body 
hung low. 


Sizes: 14-inch, 14-inch, 13g-inch and 1¥%-inch axles. Bodies: 7-foot, 8-foot, 9-foot, 10-foot ; 42 inches wide. 


THE NAME OF MAKERS IS GUARANTEE OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
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We Raise the Big 


Red Apples 


I have land for sale in the beautiful 
Mosier Hills, just six miles east of the town 
of Hood River, Oregon. 

I have the exclusive sale of the East Hood 
River Land Company’s lands. 

Some choice tracts in one to three-year-old 
orchard. 

I have had fifteen years’ experience in the 
| Moser district and I have on my list the best 
buys in ‘his district. 


GEO. CHAMBERLAIN 


Mosier, Oregon 


Jobbers of Pearson Cement-Coated Box Nails ° 


BETTER FRUIT 


Why Bother with 
Irrigation P 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


ABOUT 


Cut Over Lands 


YOU CAN BUY CHEAP 


| Ask the People Using Our Boxes About 


Quality and Service 


WE MAKE EVERYTHING IN FRUIT PACKAGES 


Multnomah Lumber & Box Co. 


Portland, Oregon 
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Double your crop yield. 
Double your income. 


Nephi 
Land 
laster | 


Famous throughout the West. The 

dependable brand that has brought 

results to the scientific and indus- 

trious agriculturists of Oregon and 

the Northwest for more than twenty i 
years. Highest chemical and most j 
desirable physical qualities of any 

land plaster on the market. 


CAUTION 


Insist on NEPHI. Do not risk 
an experiment. | 


Sold by the most prosperous 
dealers in every community. 


NEPHI PLASTER & Il 
MFG. CO. 


Main Office: Boston Building i] 
Salt Lake City, Utah | 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET Bas Ht | 
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A Great Offer for Our Readers on Special Easy Terms 


ACLOPEDIA LOPEDIA. A Texmscals 
; the Student 


A Manual to the 
Gardener 


A Library to the 
Teacher 


A ‘Treasure to 
the Botanist 


A Guide to the 
Amateur 


A Companion to 
the Country 
Gentleman 


L. H. Bailey’s Remarkable 
Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 


The Cyclopedia of American Horticulture presents the combined labor and experience of the 500 foremost 
American and Canadian authorities on horticultural subjects, which it has taken years of painstaking editorial 
work to put into its present convenient and attractive form. These four magnificent volumes place at the disposal 
of the horticulturist, whether practical, amateur or scientific, an ample and readily accessible account of every sub- 
ject which at any time may be of interest or practical use in his calling. 


EVERY LOCALITY TREATED 


Its range is wide, covering plants, flowers, vegetables, trees, tillage processes, physiological chemistry, tools and 
implements, cultural discussions, botanical history, biographical sketches, horticultural geography and a myriad items 
that only constant use will reveal. 


GREAT VALUE TO NURSERYMEN 


The set is indispensable to all American libraries, not only because of its position as the foremost work of refer- 
ence in its field, but by reason also of its great literary excellence and its scientific accuracy, as well as the wealth of 
cultural data and descriptions it contains. Nor has the scope of the volumes been confined to botanical subjects 
alone. Such captions as “Diseases of Plants,” “Graftage,” “Parks,” “Perfumery Gardening,” “Insects,” “Nut Cul- 
ture,’ “Railroad Gardening,” “Transplanting,” “Plant Breeding,’ “Storage,” “Tillage,” “Tools,” all illustrate the 
fact that every subject in any way incident to the activities of the horticulturist has been fully covered, commer- 
cially as well as scientifically. 


COMMERCIALLY PRACTICAL 


It is therefore evident that the appeal of this work is very general. Its subject matter is of almost universal 
interest, and is treated in such a practical, scholarly and discriminating manner that whoever may be in any way 
concerned with horticulture, whether as a means of gaining a livelihood, as a mode of recreation, as an outlet for 
pent-up energy, as a field for scientific investigations, as a method of beautifying his surroundings, as gardener, 
seedsman, korist, student, teacher, botanist, merchant or country gentleman, will find in “The Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Horticulture” a work replete with suggestions, abounding in ideas, and fertile in timely hints, philosophic in 
design, wide in scope and minute in detail—a counselor, guide and instructor ever within call. 

Four large quarto volumes, 2,016 pages, 50 full page plates, 500 contributors, 2,800 original engravings, 4,400 
articles, 24,400 plant names. 


Better Fruit has always endeavored to supply its readers 
Our Offer with the most authorative and up-to-date matter on horti- SEND 
cultural methods, and has therefore made arrangements 
with the publishers of the CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE whereby ONLY 


they may obtain the work on special easy monthly terms. The complete set of four volumes, 
bound in cloth will be delivered to you for only $2.00 down and $2.00 a month for 9 months. Further particulars sent on request. 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING CO., Hood River, Oregon 
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For fall and spring planting. 
Jonathan, 200,000 Rome Beauty, 100,000 Delicious and all 
other leading varieties in Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry 


KELLY’S TREES ARE TRUE TO NAME 
2,000,000 TREES 2,000,000 


350,000 Winesap, 350,000 


Before Placing Your Order Write to 
Tim Kelly, Proprietor Wapato Nursery, Box 197, Wapato, Washington 


HINTS ON HEXAGONAL SYSTEM OF TREE PLANTING 


BY F.J. RUPERT, SALEM, OREGON 


FTER looking over the various 

hints on tree planting by the square 
and hexagonal, triangular systems, it 
occurred to the writer that the latter 
system might be placed before the 
planter in a way which would give him 
a clear and concise idea of just how to 
lay off his land, either in setting out one 
Or more acres of apples, pears, etc., and 
provide him with information as to the 
exact number of permanent trees and 
fillers required. The article by W. H. 
Lawrence in the December number of 
“Better Fruit,’ together with the illus- 
trations, is truly of value to the planter 


who desires to adopt the square method 
of planting permanent and filler trees, as 
it shows exactly the number of trees per 
acre and distance apart of permanent 
trees as well as distance of fillers from 
the permanent trees, viz.: Permanent 
trees thirty feet apart each way, seven 
rows of trees, seven trees to the row— 
total forty-nine permanent trees per 
acre. Fillers in center of each square of 
four permanent trees, 1914 feet from per- 
manent trees, allowing 36 fillers, or a 
total of 85 trees per acre. Also, on page 
28 of the same issue, Mr. Edward G. 
Merwin describes to a certain extent the 


method of planting by the hexagonal 
system, showing small diagrams to illus- 
trate the same, also giving information 
relative to thinning, but there is an 
absence of illustration to show acreage 
planting, number of trees, both perma- 
nent and fillers, which will be shown by 
the accompanying diagram. 

Here is shown a plat representing an 
area of 195x183 feet 9 inches, or approxi- 
mately 42,997 square feet. It will be 
observed that the width of the area is the 
greater. We will presume that one acre 
is to be set in apples. Commence at a 
point 12 feet 4 inches below and 6 feet 
9 inches to the right of upper left-hand 
corner and set stake for first permanent 
tree. Thirty feet to the right of this 
stake set stake for second permanent 
tree, and so on until seven stakes have 
been set thirty feet apart, crosswise of 
the area in a straight line, as shown by 
the large dots, which represent the per- 
manent trees. Then measure down from 
a point midway between two first per- 
manent trees 26 feet 3 inches and set 
first stake for permanent tree of second 
row. Measuring from this point to the 
first or second permanent tree diagon- 
ally the distance will be thirty feet. 
Then to the right thirty feet set stake 
for second permanent tree of second row, 
and so on across the area. Proceed 
according to the diagram until you have 
set stakes for eight rows of seven trees 
each. Here, instead of having 49 trees 
thirty feet apart as in the square method 
of planting, you have 56 trees, each 
thirty feet apart, a gain of seven trees 
within the acre area. It is largely the 
rule with planters in setting out a young 
orchard, by way of economy in the land, 
to plant what are known as fillers, or 
some other variety of fruit, such as 
peaches, between the permanent trees. 
Dwarf pears may also be used, they 
occupying less space than the larger or 
standard varieties. We will presume 


FRUIT GROWING 
AND BEE KEEPING 


Learn what an ideal combination it 
makes. “Gleanings in Bee Culture” tells 
all about it. Six months’ trial subscrip- 
tion 25c. 64-page book on Bees and sup- 
ply catalog free. THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
Box 83, Medina, Ohio. 
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The Vineland Nurseries 


CLARKSTON, WASHINGTON 


Has to offer for Spring Delivery, Io1I, 
as complete a line of Nursery Stock 
as can be found in the Northwest 


All stock propagated from selected bearing trees. 
Experts all over the Pacific Northwest realize that no other nursery exercises greater care than we 


do, and that 


No more reliable stock is grown than we produce. 
For fall delivery 1911, and spring delivery 1912, we shall have to offer for the first time the 


RED GRAVENSTEIN 


The New Apple Sensation 


Will tell you more about this wonderful apple, which is purely a fortunate accident of nature, later on. 


CLARKSTON 


THE VINELAND NURSERIES CO. wasindton 


Owners of The Hanford Nurseries 


that peaches are used for fillers. They 
come into bearing earlier than apples or 
pears, and also some other fruits, and 
several crops may be harvested while 
the permanent trees are coming into full 
commercial bearing. So long as the 
fillers do not crowd the permanent trees 
or render cultivation, pruning, etc., diffi- 
cult they may remain in the orchard, 
and produce an income from the spare 
ground space. When they do begin to 
crowd the permanent trees by way of 
obstructing the free inlet of sunlight, or 
interfere in any way with the proper 
care of the permanent trees, they may 
be removed, but they will have paid for 
themselves many times over before it 
becomes necessary to remove them. 

By further reference to the diagram it 
will be seen that there are smaller dots 
between the larger ones. Each small 
dot represents a filler tree. The fillers 
thus set will be fifteen feet distant from 
the nearest permanent tree. In this case 
the same number of fillers may be used 
as permanent trees, or 56. The total 
number of trees to the acre will thus be 
112 instead of only 95 by the common 
square method of planting. 

As aforesaid, it is presumed that one 
acre is being thus planted. As there are 
approximately 208% feet on the sides 
and ends of an acre square of land, in 
setting the trees within an area of 
195x183 feet 9 inches, as shown by the 
diagram, there will be a margin on both 
sides of 6 feet 9 inches, and on both ends 
of approximately 12 feet 4 inches. 


Winfield Nursery, Winfield, Kansas 
GROW TREES OF QUALITY 


Their new work, Progressive Horticulture, fully illustrated, describes trees of 


quality in the making 


Hood River Valley Nursery Company 


Route No. 3, Box 227 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Phone 325X 


Will have for spring delivery a choice lot of one-year-old budded apple trees on three-year-old roots, the 
very best yearlings possible to grow. Standard varities from best selected Hood River bearing trees— 
Spitzenbergs, Yellow Newtowns, Ortleys, Arkansas Blacks, Gravensteins, Baldwins and Jonathans. All 
trees guaranteed first-class and true to name. Start your orchards right with budded trees from our 


nursery, four miles southwest from Hood River Station. 
WILLIAM ENSCHEDE, Nurseryman 


H. S. BUTTERFIELD, President 


One-year Cherry growing at Monce Nursery 


FOR SALE AT 


H.G.Monce’s Nursery 
at Nampa, Idaho 


30,000 Cherry trees 

12,000 Jonathan 

5,000 Rome Beauty 
5,000 Winesap 

1,000 Plum trees 

Gregg Raspberries 

Cuthbert Raspberries 

Phenomenal berry 

Loganberry 

Gooseberry 

Currants 

Grapes 

Strawberries 

Ten varieties of 
Evergreens 

Oaks 

Hardwood Shade Trees 

30,000 Carolinas 


Price list free 
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Book 


that is different 


THE STARK YEAR BOOK 


IS UNLIKE OTHER NURSERY LITERATURE 


INCE THE STARK YEAR BOOK for 1911 (Volume II) was first announced in these pages 
the pressure of matter has increased the size from 100 to 120 pages; the number of full page illus- 
trations in natural colors has been increased from 23 to 31, a showing of 165 varieties of fruit and 
flowers instead of 113. The color work is now most comprehensive, carrying apple, crabapple, quince, 
pear, peach, apricot, cherry, plum, grape, currant, blackberry, gooseberry, mulberry, dewberry, clematis 


and roses. 

These additions to The Stark Year Book have quite naturally delayed its date of issue a trifle— 
from January 15th to February 1st—but its readers will be well repaid for the slight delay. More 
than ever, The Year Book becomes a complete volume of the most helpful and practical guidance to 
the orchardist and fruit grower. 

Two special features of The Stark Year Book deserve special mention. Where practicable, we 
have appended to our own descriptions, made from first-hand experience and close observation, the 
experience and observation of many other horticulturists. We have thus hoped to give to them that 
degree of definiteness and accuracy which is possible only when a description stands side by side with 
the weightiest possible evidence in support thereof. 


We have also tried earnestly to meet many 
another practical difficulty of the beginner as well 
as of the more experienced—in a word, afford him 
the opportunity of getting what will be the best of 
all aids to success—a condensed knowledge of the 
whole subject. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries & Orchards Co. 


Louisiana, Missouri, U. S. A. i} 


li i 1 d F F Gentlemen—Kindly forward me Volume II of The Stark 
JOR MEV WO BMeacly Sele uO VOUS Cony © Year Book, for which I enclose 10 cents in stamps to pay 
The Stark Year Book for 1911 do so at once—fill Bostaee 


in and send us the coupon today. Postage 10 He 
cents. The demand for Volume II is tremendous ; | 
the edition is limited, and probably will not be 

reprinted when exhausted. 


Stark Bro’s 


Nurseries & Orchards Co. 


Louisiana, Missouri 


I expect to plant 
(Number) 


The planting will be done at 
(Give location, both town and state) 
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SOME METHODS OF GROWING FRUIT IN FRANCE 


From the Oregon Journal 


OW has come the season of the 

year when week-end visitors hear 
nothing but discussions of the state of 
the garden at the homes of their amateur 
farmer friends. The only questions of 
importance are whether “our corn” will 
be good, or “our raspberries” as fine as 
last year. 

According to the impression obtained 
by week-end visitors people sit up nights 
with their potato crop and cannot sleep 
for anxiety over the tomatoes. There is 
no doubt about it that American amateur 
farmers take their rural avocations very 
seriously. When a Frenchman fell to 
discussing the other day what he had 
seen on his trips about the country, how- 


GET CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
420 Acres Devoted to Nursery Purposes 


THE WOODBURN 
NURSERIES 


Established 1863 by J. H. Settlemier 
Grower of Choice 


NURSERY STOCK 
F. W. SETTLEMIER 


Woodburn, Oregon 


LAST | 


ETCHED PLATES  }ijj\s 


We have insfalled/ 
the only etcting 
machines in the 


State of Oregow 


Llast etched cuts 
Laye 2 pYintin 

oualtty which Las 
neyer before heen 
obtainable wrtte 


Pr0cess cregrayed 


Plates +++ 


THEY COST THE SAME 
AS THE OTHER KIND 


Vn 


HICKS -CHATTEN — 
ENGRAVING CO. 


607 BLAKE-MSFALL BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON 


ee 


ever, he expressed amazement at the lack 
of attention to detail. 

“In this country,” he said, “you just 
put things in the ground and let them 
grow more or less haphazard, as far as 
I can see.. You have a soil so fertile that 
I suppose you can dispense with much 
that is necessary in our old country. But 
all the same I think the fruit might be 
benefited if you did some of the things 
that every French grower does. France 
is the country of detail, you know, and 
we think it pays in fruit growing just as 
it does in cooking. 

“The fruits we pet and pamper most 
are the peach and grape. The majority 
of peaches grown in this country would 
seem, to a Frenchman, to be distinctly 
of the second order, that 1s, in the lan- 
guage of his fruit culture, a peach ‘de 
plein vent,’ or one grown on trees in an 
orchard. Between peaches grown thus, 
‘open to the wind,’ and those trained on 
trellises against walls the French make 
a sharp distinction. 

“The trellis, of “espalier,’ peaches are 
the only ones that appear on a caretully 
regulated table, and are universally cul- 
tivated. They always command a much 
higher price than the tree peach, and at 
Montreuil the fruit has been brought to 
such perfection that they habitually sell 
for from forty to eighty cents apiece. 

“Even more elaborate is the procedure 
with fine table grapes. Hothouse grapes 


} 


SY. Baltes 
& Company 
invite pour 
inquiries for 


Mrinting 


SPECIALISTS IN THE ARRANGING 
AND EXPEDITING OF FINE WORK 


Worner of First 
anv @ak Streets 


April 


are not highly in favor among French 
epicures, for they are held to lack the 
rich flavor of the fruit grown in the 
open. At the same time the grape is so 
much in demand as a table delicacy that 
it is desirable that their season should 
be prolonged as far as possible into the 
winter. The: difficulty of this situation 
has been met by a system which, com- 
plicated as it is, is quite generally in use. 

“The grapes are grown on trellises 
exposed to the sun and six or seven 
yards apart, like the peaches. When the 
clusters are ripe they are put with the 
stem and leaves in a sort of glass box 
or bottle, which is placed in a dark 
room. If the producer is growing for 


To the Shrewd 
Business Man 


A commercial 


orchard is a good income 
producer while you live, the best real estate 
agent you ever had when you are ready to 
sell, and a valuable asset to leave to your 
widow and orphans when you have reached 
the end of life’s journey. 

If an old reliable nursery is of any specific 
importance to the prospective planter, we 
kindly ask you to consider with us before 
buying your trees. 


Albany Nurseries 


(Inc.) 
ALBANY, OREGON 


Portland, Oregon 
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A WARNING!! 


“Probably the most important lesson that the orchardists of the Northwest have yet to learn is that 
cheap nursery trees are an exceedingly dangerous foundation on which to start an orchard—that a few 
cents economy on such trees at the start is many many dollars’ loss in the long run.” 


Thus spoke one of America’s greatest horticulturists on a recent visit to the Northwest. 


It is a warn- 


ing that is well merited, for one can visit scarcely any of the newer fruit sections without being appalled by 
the number of weak, sickly, undersized young trees that stand as incontrovertible proof of his warning. 


Any man who will plant anything but the strongest, most vigorous, healthiest trees—of known ances- 
try—trees whose breeding for generations past insure prolific bearing and disease resisting qualities is 
bequeathing a legacy of trouble to posterity. The first cost of a fruit tree is an insignificant cost, but 
the quality and pedigree of that tree is a powerful, perpetual factor to your success and those after you. 


All of the nursery trees—apple stocks—of the Hood River Standard Nursery Co. have three-year- 
old root systems, with one-year straight tops—big, strong, healthy, vigorous trees that will grow when 
properly planted, and which will bear from one to three years earlier than the so-called “yearling” tree so 


promiscuously peddled about, and they will cost you little, if any, more. 


They are all propagated from 


the highest earning and best trees of the world famous Hood River Valley—trees whose ancestry and 


past performance is a matter of careful record. 


greed apple tree. 


For the season of 1910-11 we can offer a limited amount of extra size apple only. 


Winey eee sha 


price list. 


every 


sense a thoroughbred, pedi- 


Write for catalog and 


HOOD RIVER STANDARD NURSERY CO. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Do you 
Page 


That it takes a great deal of science 
and skill to produce the kind of 
trees that will make the best growth 
and give the best satisfaction? 

Many people imagine that with a 
good location one has only to plant 
the tree in the spring and dig it up 
in the fall. This may do for some, 
but not with us. 

We took particular pains to secure 
the best location here in the Yakima 
Valley, where the soil is exceedingly 
rich and well drained, and where the 
growing season is long. 

By our constant cultivation during 
the growing season, and otherwise 
assisting Nature whenever possible, 
we turn out a fine, stocky tree with 
a splendid lot of healthy, fibrous 
roots, unsurpassed anywhere. 

A good root system is the founda- 
tion of a tree, and without this good 
root system you cannot secure the 
best results. 

If you intend to plant now or next 
season, write for our catalog. It will 
save you money. 


YAKIMA VALLEY 
NURSERY COMPANY 
TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 
More Salesmen Wanted 
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the market the bunches are looked at 
every day, for the slightest speck of 
imperfection will keep him from dispos- 
ing of his stock to the best houses. 

“The same care in lesser degree runs 
through all the French grower does. In 
certain places, but only in a few, the 
apricot is treated with all the care 
shown to the peach. It is less profitable 
to grow, for it does not keep well, except 
by an expensive process of coating it 
with wax. The trees, however, are kept 
very carefully pruned and the production 
of each 1s limited. 

“Growers have a pleasant way with 
strawberries. This berry’s flavor is, as 
everybody knows, more or less injured 
by washing, but in this country they 
sometimes become so dirty that there 1s 
no alternative for the careful house- 
Keeper lite Hrancen they. anes meyer 
specked with earth, because every grower 
spreads straw neatly under his vines so 
that the rain can splash up no dirt, nor 
the wind blow any dust on the delicate 
fruit. The result is a strawberry as 
clean as a cherry on its tree. 

“Gooseberries and raspberries are raised 
in quantities for the English market, the 
former trimmed very low, sometimes 
‘cradle-shaped,’ and the latter trained on 
wire fences, facing not the sun, but 
the north. 

“All these are the common customs 
of our country, founded on our national 
love of perfection in detail. There is 
another form of careful fruit growing, 
less sensible and much restricted, on 
which we can hardly pride ourselves, 


SURPLUS STOCK 


We have the following stock in good grades 
at prices that will please you: 


APPLE 


Baldwin, Bismarck, Black Ben, Delicious, 
Fall Wine, Gano, Grimes Golden, Hyde King, 
Jonathan, King David, Ingram, McIntosh 
Red, Nonesuch, Red June, Rome Beauty, 
Spitzenberg, Stayman Winesap, Wagener, 
Whitney, Winesap, Yellow Bellflower, Yellow 
Newtown and Yellow Transparent. 


PEAR 
Anjou, Bartlett, Comice, Idaho and Winter 


Carmen, Champion, Cox Cling, Crawford 
Early, Crawford Late, Early Charlotte, 
Elberta, Engalls Mammoth, Fitzgerald, Fore- 
man, Guin, Muir, November, Orange Cling, 
Phillips Cling, Salway, Slappy, Smock, Tri- 
umph and Tuscan Cling. 


CHERRY 
Bing, Black Tartarian, Early Richmond, 
Eng. Morrilla, Lambert, Late Duke, Oxheart, 
Royal Ann and Yellow Spanish. 


PLUM 
Bradshaw, Burbank, Damson, Diamond, 
Grand Duke, Green Gage, Maynard, Wild 
Goose, Macy and Yellow Egg. 


PRUNE 
Italian, Petite, Silver and Tragedy. 
APRICOT 

Golden, Moorpark, Peach, Tilton and 
Yakimini. NECTARINE 

New White and Boston. 

NUT TREES 
English Walnut, Almond, etc. 
ORNAMENTAL 


Catalpa, Black Locust, Mountain Ash, 
American Elm, Norway and Silver Maple, 
Mulberry, and Norway Spruce. 

All the above stock clean, hardy and true 
to name. Write for special spring prices. 


THE SUNNYSIDE NURSERY 
COMPANY 
SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON 
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“Northwest” 
Trees Are Best 


If you are intending to plant Apples, 
Pears, Cherries, Plums, Apricots, Prunes, 
Strawberries, Grapes or anything in the 
nursery line this coming Spring, insist on 
getting “‘Northwest’’ trees. We have all 


the leading varieties and every tree true 


to name. Place your order with us and 
you will get none but the best. Do zt Now. 


Northwest 
Nursery Company 


G. E. MEARS, Manacer 


Nurseries: 
Main Office: 


We want a few more salesmen. 


though it shows to what extent art can 
be applied to the production of luxuries. 

“Growers can at once retard fruit and 
dwarf trees to such an extent that it is 
possible to purchase during the winter 
fruit actually growing on little trees 
small enough to be served, pot and all, 
on the table. Peaches thus grown (one 
on a tree only) cost about twenty dol- 
lars apiece, other things in proportion, 
and the fruit is usually sold not to 
French people, but to visitors with more 
money than discretion, who think it 
smart to imitate what they consider the 
luxury of our gay capital. 

“Ail this care of detail may seem 
absurd to you who have a country so 
large and so lavishly productive as Amer- 
ica. Still I think it is an open question 
whether even here, where ‘time is money,’ 
so much more than it is in Europe, the 
expenditure of care and thought on some 
neglected details might not lead to the 
financial profit of some growers.” 


HAVE RUNNING WATER 
ON THE FARM 
Don’t carry water from the pump, but installa 


RIFE RAM 


PUMPS WATER AUTOMATICALLY DAY OR NIGHT 


The first cost is low, there’s no 
operating expense, Raise water 
30 feet for every foot of fall. 
Fully Guaranteed. 

If there is a stream, spring or 
pond within a mile, write for 
, Free Plans, Free Book and 
© Free Trial Offer. 


RIFE ENCINE CO. 
2525 TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Trees Are Best 


Mabton and North Yakima. 
North Yakima, Washington. 
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“Northwest” 


Hood River Nurseries 


Have for the coming season a very complete line of 


NURSERY STOCK 


Newtown and Spitzenbere propagated 
from selected bearing trees. Make no 
mistake, but start your orchard right. 
Plant generation trees. Hood River 
(Clark Seedling) strawberry plants in 
quantities to suit. Send for prices. 


RAWSON & STANTON, Hood River, Oregon 


Do You Want An Orchard 
In The Willamette Valley ? 


In order that we may dispose of our few remaining 
orchards, we offer a special inducement to purchasers in 
the way of transportation. This special offer, combined 
with our low prices, easy terms and a contract with many 
attractive features, makes this a bargain not to be found 
anywhere else in the fruit growing districts. They will 
not last long. 

Write for descriptive literature and details of this 
special offer. 


OREGON APPLE ORCHARDS CO. 


Eastern Office, Bloomington, Illinois 
Western Office, 4832 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


QUAKER NURSERIES 


We have a large stock of YELLOW NEWTOWN PIPPINS, SPITZENBERBS, JONATHANS, 
WAGENERS, ROME BEAUTIES, and all of the leading varieties of apples. 

We also carry a heavy line of BARTLETT, COMICE AND BEURRE D’ANJOU PEARS. 

A general stock of peaches, such as EARLY CRAWFORDS, ELBERTAS, LATE CRAWFORDS, 
FOSTERS, TUSCAN CLINGS, PHILLIPS, MUIR, EARLY COLUMBIA, Ete. 

Small fruits in great abundance, STRAWBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, GRAPES. 
H. B. PATTERSON, MEDFORD, OREGON 

Special Selling Agent for Southern. Oregon 


DEW- 


C. F. LANSING, Salem, Oregon 


NURSERY CATALOG 


New, handsome, instructive, up-to-date, describing 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


Free on request. Write now, mentioning this paper. 


J. B. PILKINGTON, Nurseryman, Portland, Oregon 


EMMET NURSERY 


THE LARGEST NURSERY PLANT IN IDAHO 
OUR SPECIALTIES 
PEACHES—CHERRIES—DWARF PEARS 
A fine stock of all standard varieties of Apples, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, suited 
for the Northwest. 


CHARLES P. HARTLEY, Proprietor EMMETT, IDAHO 


FRUIT GROWERS, YOUR ATTENTION! 


Royal Ann, Bing and Lambert cherry trees; Spitzenbere and 
Newtown apple trees; Bartlett, Anjou and Comice pears, and 
other varieties of fruit trees. 


MONTE VISTA NURSERY 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 


A. HOLADAY 
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nes BETTER FRUIT 


SIMPLY PERFECT 


DON’T STAPLE 
SAVE YOUR TIME 
WHEN YOU 
NEED IT 


PICKERS WILL 
SET UP THIS BOX 
ID 1S SO) BASY 


PACKED 
THREE BUNDLES 
TOA 
THOUSAND 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER OR WRITE 
OUR AGENTS 


OR US AND DO IT 
EARLY 


AS IT FASTENS DOWN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pacific Fruit Package Co. 


Raymond, Washington 


2 


H. B. HEWITT, Pres. and Treas. J. H. HEWITT, Vice Pres. O. C. FENLASON, Sec. and Mer. 


Agents Portland, Oregon, Territory: 
STANDARD BOX & LUMBER CO. 


East Pine and Water Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY 
Agents Spokane Territory Spokane, Washington 
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Save - lime’ 


Folding 
Berry Box 


AS IT COMES FLAT Made from Pacific Coast Spruce 


AS IT OPENS 


EASILY MADE UP 


NO BREAKAGE 
OR WASTE 


SOLID ONE-PIECE 
BOTTOM 


VERY RIGID 

NO STAPLES 
IN CONTACT WITH 

CONTENTS 


REMAINS IN 
PERFECT POSITION 


AS YOU FILL IT 
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A Mighty Good Sprayer 


Built for Real Service 


The Deming “Premier” Power Sprayer, illustrated 
below, has now been on the market for more than three 
seasons, and scores are in use everywhere. The engine 
can be depended on to run when wanted; the pump 
develops a high pressure—200 to 250 pounds—and the 
whole outfit is put together to last. That's also true of 
more than 20 other 


Deming Spray Pumps 


both hand and power, which we’ re 
showing in our 1911 Catalogue. 
, These machines are used in some 
of the biggest orchards of the 
West; progressive growers and 
well- posted experiment 
stations unite in commend- 
ing them. 

Write for Catalogue. 
We'll supply you direct 
or will refer you to a 
dealer in your locality. 


First prizes were awarded 
Deming “Century” Barrel 
: Spray Pump, and Deming 
» “Bordeaux” and “Simplex” 
Nozzles, at National Horti- 
cultural Congress, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, November 10- 
19, 1910. 


CRANE CO., Pacific Coast Agents 


Portland Seattle Spokane San Francisco 
THE DEMING COMPANY, 870 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 4 
Manufacturers of Hand and Power Pumps for All Uses 


The Great Many-Purpose 
Irrigation Machine 


It will cut your drainage ditches; 
Stir your soil; Level your land; 
Cut laterals; Cut your sage-brush; 
Throw up dikes and grade roads; 
Pick up dirt—carry it—and drop it 
where you want it. 


20th Century Grader 


The Original One-Man Machine 


The 20th Century weighs but 600 pounds. One man 
with two or four horses operates it. Turns in 10-foot 
circle. Does twice the work of the big, heavy grader with 
four horses with half the effort. 

Mr. Fruit Grower—you can’t expect big returns from 
your work if you don’t use the right tools. Ifyou 
did not do as well last year as you expected, this 
is probably the reason—you did not use the right 
tools. If one of your machines will do the work 
of several expen- 
sive ones it means 
bigger profits at 
the end of the year. 

You shouldn't be 
without a 20th Cent- 
ury Grader on your 
place for it has a 
score of uses. 

Let us tell you 
what otherssay of it. 
Send postal for de- 
tailed information 
about these wonder- 
ful machines. 


THE BAKER MANUFACTURING CO., 542 Hunter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Spray Your Fruit for Codling Moth with 


Grasselli Arsenate of Lead 
IT IS THE BEST 


We are now ready to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of our statement from a practical standpoint. 

We give you the following names and addresses 
of the winners of the Grand Sweepstakes prize of 
$1,000 for the best car of apples shown at the 
National Apple Show, Spokane, Washington: 

1908—M. Horan, Wenatchee, Washington. 

1909—Tronson & Guthrie, Eagle Point, Oregon. 

1910—C. H. Sproat, Hood River, Oregon. 

All sprayed with Grasselli Arsenate of Lead. 

Bear in mind that this material was used at three 
different points, and during three different seasons. 
Does this not demonstrate to your satisfaction the 
superiority of Grasselli Arsenate of Lead, both as 
to locality and climate in which it may be used? 

If so, it will not be necessary to ask yourself the 
question, ‘““What Arsenate of Lead shall I use this 
season?’ You will order Grasselli Brand. 

Do not buy Arsenate of Lead on arsenic contents 
alone. Bear in mind when buying this spray that 
lead should be given equal consideration with 
arsenic, because it increases the adhesive properties 
and reduces to a minimum foliage injury. 


DISTRIBUTERS IN THE NORTHWEST: 


Inland Seed Co., Spokane, Washington 
Hardie Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 
Samuel Loney & Co., Walla Walla, Washington 
Missoula Drug Co., Missoula, Montana 
Western Hardware & Implement Co., Lewiston, Idaho 
Salem Fruit Union, Salem, Oregon 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, Hood River, Oregon 
C. J. Sinsel, Boise, Idaho 
Yakima County Horticulturists’ Union, North Yakima, 
Washington 
Darrow Bros. Seed & Supply Co., Twin Falls, Idaho 
Rogue River Fruit and Produce Ass’n, Medford, Oregon 
And in all consuming districts. 


WRITE THE ABOVE, OR 
H. N. LYON, Northwestern Representative 


505 Concord Building, Portland, Oregon, 
for name of nearest distributor 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Established 1839 
Main Office, Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Paul, Minn. New Orleans, La. 
Chicago, Ill., 2235 Union Court Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City, 60 Wall Street Birmingham, Ala. 
St, Louis, Mo., 112 Ferry Street Detroit, Mich. 
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For Orchard 


Cultivation 


This Harrow Has 
Made Good 


The “ACME” is the only implement you need to follow the 
plow in any kind of ground. It works either irrigated or dry 
farms. The sharp, sloping coulters on the “ACME” cut 


BETTER FRUIT 


H. C. POOR, 

Redlands, Cal. 

Chaopion Box Maker 
of the World. 


through the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, and do not 


drag it to the surface. The “ACME” is a perfect weed ex- 


Dear Sir:- 


terminator and mulcher, and will keep down weed growths in 


all orchards. 


ACME (a he Ss 


is also the best Harrow for general farming, and for fitting 
soil for grains, alfalfa, etc., because the coulters work every 


eight years. 


inch of the soil, cutting through to the under soil, which other 


harrows leave lumpy and full of air spaces, pulverizes and then 
compacts this under soil and leaves the top soil loose. Soil 
harrowed with an “ACME” will attract and conserve all the 
moisture for the benefit of the growing crops. c 
of steel andiron. In sizes to suit every one—3 to 17% feet wide. 


Each and every part guaranteed. 


Keeps Down Weed Growths—Produces Ideal Surface 
Mulch—No Tree Roots Injured by The Coulters — 


Branches Not Disturbed by Horses. 


Made entirely 


of imperfection. 


Send for our combined catalog and booklet 


—"Preparation of The Soil,” which will mean 
bigger and bettergrowth for you and more 
profit, when you have read it. 


inquiry, I an, 


DUANE H. NASH, Incorporated 
144 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 


SS GENERAL AGENTS: 


——* JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
ortland, Ore., Spokane, Wash. 
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LIVING ON THE LAND, SUCCESSFUL FARMER’S WIFE 


From the Des Moines Capital 


O far as success goes the wife of a 

farmer in the western part of the 
State of Iowa tells a very good story. It 
is a story of success at farming. With 
her husband, she paid for some of the 
land as high at $45 peracre. Itis another 
case where constant work and the proper 
kind of economy won out. In a letter 
from Ogden, Iowa, to the Capital, “A 
Farmer's Wife” says: 

“In September, 1892, sixteen years 
ago, my husband, then a young [Illinois 
man 26 years of age, started northwest 
to seek a home. Going first to Minne- 
sota, from which state he turned with 
apparent disgust, returning to Central 
Iowa, where he secured an eighty-acre 
farm with a three-room cottage and 
small stable for $2,800, paying down 
$1,000, money he had saved from his 
wages as farm hand, and giving a mort- 
gage on the land for $1,800 for five years 
at eight per cent. 

“In the spring of 1893 we were mar- 
ried and came to Iowa to live on this 
farm. Starting in with two good horses, 
a plough and harrow, wagon and corn 
planter, two cows, one dozen chickens, 
we went to work with a determination 
to win. The first year we did some till- 
ing, built a cellar, plastered and painted 
our cottage, bought some machinery, 
paid our interest and had $100 to pay 
on principal. In the fall of 1895 we pur- 
chased another forty acres adjoining the 
original eighty, paying $42.50 an acre, or 
$1,700. 


“At the close of the year we always 
pay all of our debts, our taxes and inter- 
est, and always have a snug sum to pay 
on principal, making it a point to pay 
the cash for everything we buy, so far 
as possible. We are firm believers in 
the motto, ‘Pay as you go and then you 
won't owe. Have never run a store bill 
to exceed $10. It is so much easier to 
pay for an article when you get it than 
after it is gone. 

“The spring of 1898 found us free from 
debt, with some money on hand, so we 
bought another 120-acre farm, paying 
$45 an acre, which we have paid for by 
working hard and keeping everlastingly 
at it. This farm we have always rented 
out at $3 and $3.25 an acre. 

“In 1901 we purchased another forty, 
paying $70 an acre, which we have paid 
for by close farming, raising horses 
cattle and hogs to sell, milking from fiv 
to eight cows, raising about 200 chickens 
a year. We have never kept a hired man, 
preferring to do the work alone. In 
busy seasons I often help do light work 
in the field, such as raking hay, plowing 
with riding plow, and picking corn; work 
that I find healthful as well as profitable, 
having never been sick a day. I think it 
is a wife’s duty to help meet as well as 
help eat, and in return the ‘better half’ 
helps me wash and churn. 

“In 1905 we purchased another eigthy- 
acre tract, adjoining the first two named 
purchases, making us a lovely 200-acre 
home farm, paying $70 an acre, with no 
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Mr. A. C. Rulofson, Pacific Coast Agent, 
J. C. Pearson Company, 
San Francisco, California, 


Replying to yours asking why I prefer "Pearson 
nails" to the other brands, I have to say in reply that I have 
been making boxes, crates and other packages in the apple packing 
houses dt Watsonville, in the oranges and lemon business in 
southern and central California, and in the deciduous fruit 
business of central and northern California, and in Oregon for 


I very much prefer the Pearson Cement Coated nails 
to any other in making fruit packages for 
nails are more uniform than any other brand I have ever used. The 
Pearson nails are well pointed, and have a good head, and the 
kegs contain very few nails that have to be thrown out on account 
I find the wire stiffer consequently the 
nails drive better than any other make. 
true in maching nailing. When nailing by hand I use a stripper 
in both box making and lidding and find that the Pearson nail works 
more freely and easily in a stripper than any other make of nails 
that I have ever used, and I have used all kinds. 


@ reason that the 


his is particularly 


Hoping you will find this a complete answer to your 


Yours very truly, 


Ke C Qrne 


NOTE: Mr. H. C. Poor won the Box Making contest for the world's 
championship at Watsonville, Cal., on October 17, 1910, making 93 
perfect standard apple boxes in one hour, thereby establishing the 
world's record and winning the championship. The above testimony 
should be convincing coming from an expert box maker. 


J. C. PEARSON CO, 


ORCHARDIST 
SUPPLY HOUSE 


FRANZ 
HARDWARE CO. 


Hood River, Oregon 


D. McDONALD 


Hood River, Oregon 


Headquarters for 


FARMING AND ORCHARD 


TOOLS 


Disc Harrow Extension for 
Orchard Cultivation a Specialty 


When you want any kind of Orchard 
Tools come to me and get the Best 


improvements. This farm we have 
improved by building an addition to 
our house, a $1,000 barn, three wells and 
windmills and other buildings, besides 
laying 10,000 tile on the different farms. 

“We have been very busy, but still 
have found time to make seven trips to 
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Illinois to visit home folks. We do not 
find it necessary to work on Sundays, 
as some do, but find it a pleasant recrea- 
tion to drive to the village church, three 
miles away, or rest quietly in our own 
home, reading good books or papers, 
among them the Daily Capital. We are 
contented and happy. I have not endeay- 
ored to tell of hard times or misfortunes 
that have come to us, as will come to all, 
preferring to look on the bright side of 
life and strive on, not forgetting that 
the things of the world are only tem- 
poral, but ‘lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in heaven, where moth or rust 
doth not corrupt nor thieves break 
through and steal.’ 

“We are at present preparing to move 
to a small farm near town to educate 
our children. I have endeavored to state 
facts as they occurred to us, hoping 
someone may be benefited thereby and 
determined to secure a home, for what 
two have done surely others may.” 

© © © 

Almost the whole world knows of 
Hood River as a place that produces 
the best fruits, and all of Hood River 
Valley should know, and could know, 
that there is one place in Hood River, 
under the firm name of R. B. Bragg & 
Co., where the people can depend on get- 
ting most reliable dry goods, clothing, 
shoes and groceries at the most reason- 
able prices that are possible. Try it. 

© © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 


I can’t keep house without “Better Fruit.” Yours 
truly, F. A. Schlick, Rockford, Illinois. 


Compleie Fruit and Vegetable 
Canning sg 20 
Outfit Sts 


Can the fruit and 

vegetables for your 

own home with a i 
Stahl Outfit — yow’ll Canning 
save money, time and Outfit 
worry,and you'll get better results. Canning 
for market, it proves a big money maker. 
Put up in either tin or glass. All sizes, prices 
from $4.20 up. Fully guaranteed. Write 
today for complete catalogue, free—tells all 
about canning and canners. 


F.S. Stahl, Box 304-U, Quincy, Hl. 


SAMSON WINDMILLS 


The Wind Mill 
that is different from 
all other makes and 
better because it has 
double gear wheels 
and carries the load 
between these and 

in the center of the 
mill. There is no side 
strain, nor any noise on 
the up and down stroke 
like there is with other 


mills. Built in the following 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18 and 20-foot diameter. 


Send for catalog. 


STOVER. MFG. CO., MFRS. 
ALSO FEED Mitts & GASOLINE ENGINES 
252 SAMSON AvE., FREEPORT, ILL. 
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THE TOOL that SAVES a 


TOOL 


Why buy two tools when one will do two kinds 
of work and do it better and casier? Clark’s 
original “Cutaway” Harrow can be used as a field 
harrow and its extension head frame converts it 
into an orchard harrow. Drawn by two medium 
horses and will cut 28 to 30 acres or double cut 
15 acres in a day. The genuine “Cutaway” disk 


What Prof. 
Bailey Says 


“The Double Ac- 


tion ‘Cutaway’ slices, stirs, lifts, twists and aerates the soil. 
Harrow has been Working the soil this way lets in the air, sunshine 
satisfactory. I use and new life and kills foul vegetaticn. Thorough 
it almost continu- cultivation makes large crops. Successful farm- 
ously on our hard ers, orchardists, gardencrs and plantcrs 160% 
clay land with good know that intensive cultivation is profit- ons 


able when done properly. 
Clark’s ‘‘Cutaway”’ tools 
are used and endorsed by satisfied users through- 
out this entire country. Also in several foreign 
countries. Why? Because they decrease 
labor and increase crops. 

Our disks are 


Tesults.’” 


He ae 
OE en | 


made of cutlery stecl Rees Send today 
shaped and sharpcn- J ahoy for this 
ed in our own shops Grout Free Book 


and are the only 
genuine “Cutaway” 
disks. 

Beware of imitations 
and infringements. We 
make A tool for every 
erop. if your dealer 
can’t supply the genu- #i 
ine‘‘Cutaway,’ write us ¢\ 
your needs.Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prompt ¥ 
shipments. Send a pos- 
tal today for our new Y 
catalogue “Tntensive 
Cultivation.” It’s Free. 


Original “Cutaway” 


CUTAWAY HARROW C0., 940 MAIN STREET, HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co., Western Agents, Portland, Oregon 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
. PRUNING SHEAR 


made that cuts 

from both sides of 

the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 


RHODES MFG. CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Montana Fruit Growers 


AND ODEHERSTORS EG rpAleaslpa ep rs 
E are now ready to book your orders for fall and spring delivery of 
McIntosh Red and Wageners. For Northwest fruit growers in 
general, a full stock of all standard varieties—Spitzenbergs, Jonathans, 
Winesaps, Rome Beauties, etc., and all other kinds of fruit trees and 
shrubbery. 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Milton Nursery Company 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporated Milton, Oregon 


Columbia and Okanogan Nursery Company 


Wenatchee, Washington 
PROPAGATORS AND GROWERS OF 
The Cleanest, Thriftiest, Best Rooted Nursery Stock in the 


WORLD 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SEND US YOUR ORDER 


Supplying Large Commercial Orchards a Specialty 
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Profits Without Worry 


Are you one of the many people who know the Hood 
River apples, their quality, and the profits to be derived 
from producing them? 


Are you unable to share in the profits of this wonder- 
ful business because you have not enough capital to own 
an orchard or cannot leave your present pursuits to 
engage actively in apple culture? If you are, write at 
once for the prospectus of the Oregon Apple Company 
of Hood River. 


This company has been organized for the purpose of 
producing a profit from the growing of apples. To this 
end 300 acres of the best apple land in Hood River 
Valley has been purchased, and the services of the well- 
known horticulturist, George I. Sargent, as manager, 
have been secured. Mr. Sargent will have charge of the 
planting and care of the tract, which insures from the 
outset a high-class orchard. 


The capital stock of the Oregon Apple Company of 
Hood River is $300,000, of which $60,000 is preferred. 
The common stock has been subscribed, with which 300 
acres of the best land in the upper Hood River Valley 
has been secured, together with the larger part of the 
necessary additional operating capital to be supplied by 
profits derived from the use of the land between the 
trees. In order to further assist in the development of 
the tract, this issue of preferred stock is being made. 
This stock is preferred in dividends to the extent of the 
first 10 per cent earned, and shares with the common 
stock on profits from the sale of apples greater than 
the first 10 per cent. 


This stock is issued in $10.00 shares and is sold at 
par. Should the investor wish to pay for it in monthly 
installments through a period of five years, he may do 
so by paying 20 cents per share per month for fifty 
months. 

A discount of 8 per cent, simple interest, will be 
allowed for cash. 

This stock is non-cumulative and non-assessable. 

This proposition lets you have orchard profits with- 
out the care, worry and work of operating. 

It lets you have orchard profits without the usual 
large cash purchase price of a high grade orchard. 

It gives you a high rate of interest on your savings. 

The operating expenses of this large tract will be 
much less per acre than the operating expense on a 
small tract of ten or twenty acres. 

The equipment needed will be much less than that 
needed on 300 acres subdivided in the usual ten-acre 
tracts. 

Consequently the profits will be greater. 

The assurance to the preferred stockholder rests in 
the fact that the common stockholders are so confident 
of the profits to be accumulated from these orchards 
that they are delivering the land, part of the running 
capital and services for five years, having no share in 
the profits from the sale of these apples until the pre- 
ferred stockholders have been paid their 10 per cent 
dividend, and are then willing to share equally with the 
preferred stock in all amounts greater than this 10 per 
cent. This acts as an insurance to the preferred stock 
that high class care will be given in order to accumulate 
profits sufficient to pay dividends on the common stock. 
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Write for further information today. 


THE OREGON APPLE COMPANY 


21 Heilbronner Building 


OF HOOD RIVER 


THE UNKNOWN SNOUT BEETLE OR BUD WEEVEL 


BY GEORGE CHASE, MANAGER MODEL ORCHARD, PROSSER, WASH. 


HIS pest seems to be practically 

unknown to “bug men” of the North- 
west. It was first brought to my notice 
in the spring of 1909, and was found on 
some peach trees in the Grandview, 
Washington, Orchard Tracts. Some of 
the beetles were sent to Pullman, and 
Professor Melander called them “bud 
weevil,’ and recommended using an 
inverted umbrella in shaking the tree 
over, the old method of catching the 
plum curculio; but as these come when 
there is no foliage on the trees they see 
you before you get close enough for this, 
and, generally speaking, I don't think 


Within the Shadow of Glorious Mount Hood 


they have been very bad so far, but in 
the spring of 1910, in early March, they 
attacked every tree (over sixteen thou- 
sand) in the Model Orchard. This 
orchard is set to apples and pears alter- 
nately, and we were about through prun- 
ing the apples when they begun working 
on them, so we did not prune the pears, 
and they were not damaged much. We 
first painted all the trees (all one year 
old) with very strong arsenate of lead, 
but found it did no good; then we tried 
rex, and that did no good, because they 
eat very little of the surface, but eat 
a hole into the bud and then gouge out 


FIVE YEAR 


Orchards on Sirs: 
easy payments 
for 


$500 per acre 
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HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


the heart of the bud, completely destroy- 
ing it. In the meantime it seemed as if 
every apple tree was doomed; we were 
not able to get any advise that helped, 
and it was from reading an article in 


FOR SALE 


A 14-acre apple orchard in the famous 
White Salmon Valley, all set to Spitzen- 
berg and Yellow Newtown apples, with 
a few Ortleys and Winter Bananas; seven 
acres six years old and seven acres four 
years old, and fifty peach trees. A com- 
fortable four-room bungalow with a large 
fireplace. A beautiful view of Mount 
Hood. The price is $700 per acre, with 
terms. For particulars, photos, etc., 
apply to M. R., care “Better Fruit.” 


Are Grown the World's Most Famous Apples 


Last year the apple crop of Hood River was valued at $1,000,000. 


About 1,000 acres in actual bearing produced this entire crop. 
$500 per acre is an average yield. 


$2,000 per acre is an average price for full bearing orchards. 


Clip out and mail now 


Hood River District Land Co., Hood River, Oregon. 


Please send me information regarding your easy 


payment plan of purchasing orchards. 
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“Better Fuit’ on “Woolly Aphis” that 
I got a nudge “if kerosene emulsion 
would kill woolly aphis why would it not 
kill the snout beetle?” Happy thought, but 
I had never used kerosene emulsion, and 
did not know how to make it, and here 
is where I must take off my hat to Pro- 
fessor Melander, because he had com- 
piled and published in the spray number 
of “Better Fruit” the spray calendar, 
and from this I learned how to make the 


emulsion (10 per cent), and we began 
applying it. The effect was sure and 
speedy. We used one-half gallon funnel 


measures, capped over so as to leave an 
Opening about the size of a match, pour- 
ing a small quantity on the ground 
around the trees, as the beetle is not 
able to burrow, but lives in the holes and 
entrances around the body of the tree. 
One application was found to be enough. 
There were from a dozen to fifty to a 
tree. 

The beetle is ash-color, about one- 
third of an inch long, has six legs, a long 
snout with two feelers on it, and will be 
found around the trunk of the tree in 
early March; it is not seen after April 
15th; works only when the weather suits 


ORCHARD CULTIVATOR 


THE FORKNER LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 


is the only perfect light-running wheel cultivator 
ever offered for orchard work. Each section is so 
easily manipulated with levers that a small boy can 
operate it and cultivate perfectly 30 acres per day 
with one team of medium weight. With this harrow 
one team can easily do the work of two teams with 
ordinary harrows. Works well in stumpy or stony 
land and does not clog with loose grass, roots, etc. 
Its extension of 11 feet, 3% feet each side of the 
team, enables perfect dust mulching near the tree 
trunks without disturbing the branches or fruit, and 
eliminates the use of the hoe. One machine will 
work 100 acres of orchard and keep it in garden 
tilth. These machines are labor savers and will 
reduce your cultivating expense one-half, even if 
you have but five or ten acres of orchard. Write 
today for prices. LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 
COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


erfarming 


John Deere 


a 


HIS valuable book has eighteen articles on live 
farm topics, written by the highest authorities. 
Get the book and a full description of John 
Deere Plows and Cultivators. They are the imple- 
ments of quality, made for farmers who want the 
best. We will send the book and catalogue of John 
Deere goods if you write for 


Package No. 46 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 
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him, likes smoky weather best, eats nights 
as well as day times, but goes into the 
ground if it is too hot or too cold. So 
far I have found the snout beetle on one- 
year-old trees on ground second year 
after clearing from sage brush. 


Qo 
wi TO MEASURE WATER.—The quantity 


of water running in a large or small stream or 
in a ditch can be measured very simply without the 
use of a weir, if an approximation of the flow will 
suit the purpose. First secure the mean velocity in 
feet per minute, by throwing a floating body such 
as a light straw or thin stick of wood into the 
center of the stream, where, of course, the water 
is flowing the fastest. The stick should be thrown 
some distance above the point to be measured, so 
that by the time it gets down it will have acquired 
the velocity of the water. Measure off fifteen or 
twenty feet, and take the time consumed by the 
stick in going this distance. This velocity is much 
more than the mean velocity of the stream. In 
fact, take 83 per cent of this velocity as the average. 
Next secure the cross section by getting the average 
depth, which can be found by measuring the depth 
in a number of places at equal distance across the 
stream, adding them together and dividing by the 
number of measurements taken. This will give the 
average depth, which should be multiplied by the 
width of the stream at the surface for the cross 
section. Thus if it is found that the float traveled 
twenty feet in ten seconds, then the stream is 
flowing two feet per second. If you desire to be 
more exact, take 83 per cent of this velocity. Then 
multiply by the cross section and you will have the 
cubic feet per second.—Exchange. 


April 


ATE WATERING TREES.—Trees transpire 
water in the winter the same as they do in 
summer, but not to so great an extent, of course, 


as when the trees are in full leaf and in an active 
state of growth. The gist of the whole matter is 
simply this: If the gr ound becomes dry during the 
winter the trees will be very apt to be injured by 
the tops becoming dried out. This is one of the 
principal causes of the so-called freezing dry, a 
common occurrence in the northern part of Colo- 
rado. As a general thing it may be said that late 
watering is advisable, because the rule will apply 
in the majoritv of cases. But it is with irrigation 
as with most other orchard operations—no set rules 
can be given; the orchardist must determine these 
points for himself. If the orchard soil is inclined 
to hold water, obviously more water will be a 
detriment. In some cases that we have seen, drain- 
age would be better practice. In other orchards 
the ground will become very dry, all of which the 
grower can easily determine, and then he should 
regulate his practice accordingly.—W. Paddock, 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

Your beautiful publication came to us today. 
It is a credit not only to your section of the coun- 
try, but to the whole country. Yours very truly, 
Emory C. Cook, Baltimore, Maryland. 


© > © 


Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed please find my check for one dollar for 
“Better Fruit.” I feel that it is the most satisfac- 
tory one dollar that I spend during the year. If 
I could get as much in return for every dollar 
invested, Easy street would certainly have a large 
mansion, with my nameplate on the door. Sin- 
cerely yours, J. R. Weatherbee, Portland, Oregon. 


RUSH FRUIT TO RAILROAD FROM 
ORCHARD - AND IT REACHES 


MARKETS QUICK_9 eee 


HE time lost 
between the 
orchard and 

railroad station is 
often vastly greater 
than the time lost be- 
tween the railroad 
station and the mar- 
kets. Too much time 
is wasted in getting 
the fruit to the rail- 


road station. That is a big reason why you are so often ‘‘docked 


for spoilage.” 


There is a better, easier, more economical way. 


Use an 


International Commercial Car 


It saves two-thirds of the time, enabling you to make three times 
as many trips—it saves actual cash money in feed cost and up- 
keep, in stable rent, in repairs, and in many other ways which we 


Is 


will gladly tell you if you write us. 

The International Commercial Car is simple to operate and 
keep in perfect running order. Al! parts are easily accessible. 

You ought to get all the facts that prove how much an 
International Commercial Car means to you in money 
saved, in added profits, in greater satisfaction, in better 
health, and more happiness. 
catalogue, or, address nearest branch house. 


FOR WESTERN BRANCH HOUSES: Denver, Col.; Helena, Mont.; Portland, 
ot Me Ore.; Spokane, Wach.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Francisco, Cal. 
Ce INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
ms OF AMERICA 
» = (Incorporated) 
on = | | Chicago USA 
AT] ™ 


Write direct for 
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Editor Better Fruit: : : 
The January number has been received. It is a 
beauty. Yours truly, C. W. Wilson, Canastota, 
New York. 
© © © 
Editor Better Fraut: : t 
I value your paper very highly and each issue is 
carefully read. Wishing you continued success, I 
am, sincerely, A. B. Ballantyne, St. George, Utah. 


Editor Better Fruit: 

Your Apple Show number is one of the most 
attractive specials I have seen and speaks well not 
only for your enterprise and equipment, but for 
the territory you serve so well.—J. W. McEachren, 
Editor of the Northwestern, Chicago. 

® © ¢ 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed find one dollar for your magazine. It 
is far too good to do without and is a great credit 
to the fruit business of the continent. I should 
like to feel that it was going into the hands of 


BETTER FRUIT 


credit for the degree of perfection you have 
attained in growing fruit. Wishing you further 
success for the future, faithfully, Ralph S. Eaton, 
Kentville, Nova Scotia. _ : 

Q@ YY @ 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I have read today the January edition of ‘Better 
Fruit.” I have been reading your magazine for 
over two years and it is one of the most attractive 
and valuable journals that come to my desk, and 
the January number is a little the best I have seen. 
—Sincerely yours, H. M. Cottrell, Agricultural 
Commissioner Rock Island Lines, Chicago. 

—.8€©6¢ 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed find one dollar for yearly subscription 
to your wonderful paper. Truit grower or not, 
wouldn’t be without it for many times its price. 
I have only been in the fruit business about a year 
and a half. I take three other fruit papers, and I 
must say that I have gotten more real information 
out of “Better Fruit”? on picking, packing and all 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

I have taken “Better Fruit’? for three years and 
consider it the best to be had. Yours truly, R. J. 
Arnold, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

> © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I think “Better Fruit’’ is an excellent paper, the 
best of its kind that I have read. It is certainly 
a great help to the fruit grower and every one 
should include it in his list. Wishing you success, 
I am, yours truly, Charles Bell, Delta, Colorado. 

© © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

The Bureau of Manufactures of Washington, 
D. C., informs you that the director of a govern- 
ment experimental fruit station in a European 
country has requested an American consular officer 
to supply him with the names of manufacturers in 
the United States of machinery used in preparing 
fruit for conservation. Firms interested in this 
line may secure the name and address of the per- 
son to whom correspondence should be addressed 


by writing to this offce and referring to foreign 
trade opportunity No. 5,798.—Respectfully, A. H. 
Baldwin, Chief of Bureau. 


every fruit grower in Canada and the United subjects relating to orchard management than from 
States. Your last number was certainly a beautiful all the others put together. Yours very truly, 
production and you Oregon men deserve great Richard H. Clemmer, Middlebrook, Virginia. 


75 Years of Quality Production 
of 


Iron Age Farm and Garden Implements 


Stephen Bateman started the Iron Age business in 1836. He was a farmer himself and knew the farmer’s needs. 
He knew that the progressive farmer always wants the best. He also knew that highest quality in farm and garden 
implements is always the cheapest in the long run. So he built up the Iron Age business along strictly quality lines. 
The Iron Age line stands today at the head of the list. This line has always served the farmer well and made a 
friend of him. Four of the Iron Age line of implements are briefly described below. This line is sold by over 200 
agents in the Northwest. The complete catalog, full of illustrations, will be sent postpaid, free of charge, upon 
the receipt of your name and address. Ask for Catalog No. T 


NO. 6 HORSE HOE AND CULTIVATOR 


Strong, light and compact. A high steel 

frame that makes the tool run steady and clear ef 
trash. Several adjustments to side hoes, both sidewise 
and at different angles. Can be reversed for hoeing and 
; changed from side to side with points forward for cov- 
H aes F Fa ering. Asa cultivator expands from 14 to 30 inches. 
Made for all sorts of hoeing and all sorts of cultivating—admits ef 

many adjustments to meet different conditions of different vicinities, 


aN Cy Hoe standards solid steel. This implement deserves the most careful 
| he consideration of all farmers. Described in detail in catalog. 


Ti 1 


Rca & 
POL oe 


a =, 
iy | 
HA Zp \ |.  & 8 TOOLS IN 1 — No. 6 COMBINED DOUBLE AND 


aa Lei las I, SINGLE WHEEL HOE, HILL AND DRILL SEEDER 


re One of the most wonderful machines ever devised — saves time, 
labor and meney. Is simple, strong and convenient. Runs single 

\ or double wheel for hoeing, raking, cultivating, plowing, hill 
NN and drill seeding, etc. Sows the greatest 
\ fe » range of variety of seeds. Distributes small 
packets with same uniformity as large quan- 

tities. Seeds in sight as they pass into fur- 

rows. ‘Tool changes instantly from drill to 

nill or reverse. Drops seeds 4 to 24 inches 

apart. Adjustments simple and quickly made. 


ZI 


Ne. 82 PivoT WHEEL RIDING CULTIVATOR 


You must cultivate your soil frequently if you expect to 
get the most out of it. You must have a strong machine and 
eae that is easily operated. It must be convenient of adjust- 
ment so as to insure perfectly level cultivation under al] con- 
@tions. 1t must be so adjustable so as to cultivate deep or 
ehallow as needed. It must do a variety of work It must 
edt the potato farmer, the general farmer and the truck gar- 
dener. It must be easily set for use in a wide variety of 
steps 80 must have a wide range of adjustments. It must be 

guided so thata man or boy can run it either on hills 
or level ground. This Iron Age Front Wheel Riding Culti- 
vator is all of this and more too, The catalog will prove in- 
teresting. 1t describes this cultivator in detail. 


POTATO PLANTER—Tte king of potato planters. 
A 100% efficiency implement. No waste land, material 
or labor. Feeds and drops seeds without injury and in the 4H! 

proper p!ace—every time. Plants and fertilizes 
at the same time. _ Yet no fertilizer touches 
the seed. Iron Age Potato Planter takes many 
attachments to meet extreme conditions and 
do special work—such as corn, bean and pea 
planting, side dressing and ridging. This ma- 
chine is a money-saver. The catalog tells a lot 

more than we have room for in this space. 


We can give names of some of the most successful farmers in the Northwest who use Iron Age tools ; 


R. M. WADE & CO. 


PORTLAND oe OREGON 


OLD ESTABLISHED 
(46 YEARS IN BUSINESS) 


UP-TO-DATE 
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The HARDIE TRIPLEX 


Is built by specialists in Spray Pump manufacturing. 
Years of “knowing how” and a good factory insures you 
a sprayer that vives you the pressure and capacity you 
need, and one that anybody can run successfully all 
the time. 


A cab with curtains covers and prcetects your machine 
from weather and spray. 

On account of its light weight, your team can haul it 
anywhere, and its low construction allows you to operate 
in closely set orchards without damage to fruit or trees. 


Our rotary propeller agitator insures you a uniform 
spraying mixture at all times, and this, with the even high 
pressure given by our Triplex Pump, gives you the highest 
yield of perfect fruit. 


Yourself and the few tools we send with each machine 
constitute all the machinists and experts needed for suc- 
cessful operation. 


Efficiency, lightness of weight, ease of operation and 
low cost of upkeep leave in the Hardie Triplex 


Nothing to Watch but the Spray 


Write today for our 56-page catalog, giving details of construction of our 


different sizes of power machines, hand pumps, etc. 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company 


Hudson, Michigan 


49 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

As a lover of fruits, as well as a prospective 
producer, I want to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess you are making. You certainly deserve the 
support of all progressive fruit growers. With best 
wishes, R. D., Allen, Salem, Oregon. 

oo © 


Editor Better Fruit: 

Your January number is certainly a hummer. 
If you keep on there is no doubt but what ‘Better 
Fruit” will be the “Country Life in America” of 
the West. With best wishes, believe me, A. F. 
Nagle, Assistant Manager “Advertising and Sell- 


ing,” New York. 

: ‘ © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

By yesterday’s mail I received our copy of 
January ‘Better Fruit,’ and I cannot let it alone. 
I knew you were preparing a rather elaborate 


edition, but this one lays it all over any previous 
attempts, in my opinion, for artistic work and for 
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basis that means prosperity for the industry. You 
people have about solved these problems. Was 
sorry I did not meet you when you were here, but 
hope the next time you pass through you can find 
time to call. Thanking you, and with best regards, 
I remain, yours very truly, L. H. Woodworth, Edi- 
tor Sutter County Farmer, Yuba City, California. 
& © © 

Editor Better Fruit: 

We certainly want to congratulate you on the 
exceedingly splendid number of the January or 
Apple Show edition of “Better Fruit.’ This is 
without doubt the banner number of any fruit 
magazine ever published and you should feel more 
than proud of your efforts. Yours truly, Missoula 
Chamber of Commerce, Missoula, Montana. 


: } ee © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Have just received the Apple Show number and 
it is a beauty. Yours very respectfully, Jay P. 
Green, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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OTASH NOT REQUIRED.—The Geneva, New 

York, experiment station concludes after sev- 
eral years’ work that orchard soils in that section 
do not require potash. It is evident that the 
element is not only present in the soil, but in 
sufficient quantity and available. This is also the 
case in the volcanic ash soils east of the Cascade 
range, but not so in the Coast section, where rains 
have leached the potash for centuries, so that the 
chemist does not find it in sufficient. amount for 
good fruit crops. The berry growers here find 
by actual experiment that judicious applications of 
potash for a series of years increases production of 
berries, besides giving them more firmness for ship- 
ping, than where they are deprived of this element. 
They are preparing to utilize the potash in the 
liquid manures from their stables; they will buy 
wheat for egg production, preserving the fertility 
for the berry fields, and in addition are purchasing 
muriate of potash salts.—Bellingham Herald. 


thoroughness on the various articles. You have 
certainly boosted the National Apple Show to a 
finish. Your plan of writing up all of the Western 
shows in one issue was a dandy, and you have no 
idea how valuable this issue will be to us as a 
reference work. Throughout our campaign people 
are always asking for some information concerning 
| other shows and wanting to know about some of 
| the features. By having this issue at hand we can 
| show them so much that it will be invaluable to 
| us.—Sincerely, Ren H. Rice, Secretary Spokane 
} National Apple Show. 
gg © 
Editor Better Fruit: 
| Believing it would be of interest to the readers 
of “Better Fruit” in general, as well as myself, I 
| write to ask that, if it is not incompatible with the 
| policy of your publication, an article or discussion 
be published in a future issue pertaining to the 
following: (1) Are chickens injurious to the growth 
of fruit trees and the production of fruit on those 
trees, if allowed the run of the orchard? If so, at 
what times and in what manner? (2) Are chickens 
beneficial to the growth of fruit trees and the pro- 
| duction of fruit on those trees, if allowed the run 
of the orchard? If so, at what times and in what 
manner? (3) Would the effects of chickens be dif- 
ferent in the commercial orchard and the home 
orchard? If so, at what times and in what man- 
ner? It is desired that the monetary value of 
chickens and their products be absolutely barred 
from consideration in connection with the above; 
| the effect on quantity and quality of fruit being 
| the only thing considered. The above is respect- 
fully submitted in the absence of knowledge as to 
whether or not similar matter has previously been 
printed in “Better Fruit.”—W. E. Smith, 519 Kos- 
ciusko street, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


g © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Through the kindness of Dr. A. E. Kline we are 
in receipt of several copies of your most excellent 
publication, “Better Fruit,’ and have enjoyed the 
perusal of the interesting articles contained therein. 
The illustrations are exceptionally good and very 
nicely arranged. We also sampled one of the 
| apples you brought with you and can truly say that 

we never have eaten better and probably nowhere 
} near so good. Hood River Valley certainly has 
| them all beat for prime apples, and we also note 

that the growers are getting wise to the marketing 
end of the business as well as growing the fruit. 
With the proper climate and soil, good varieties, 
thorough knowledge of packing, and organization 
in marketing, the fruit business is getting on a 


$15 to $50 per acre 


Will buy land in the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley 
that will grow better fruit than can be grown on i 
$100 to $200 land elsewhere. : C 


Close Markets and Low Freight Rates 


Give us a great advantage. Fast freight shipments reach New 
York in 24 hours. Rate 10 cents per box on apples. 


The Virginia Apple Orchard is a Money Maker 


You can grow apples here at lower cost because nature pro- 

vides abundant rainfall, and our mild climate, rich soil, cold 

mountain water, good schools, good roads and best social environment 
make life very attractive to the newcomer. 

Virginia harvested a $3,000,000 apple crop in 1910. We have high grade 
apple lands in the Shenandoah Valley, near railroad and good towns, at 
$15 per acre and up in small tracts. Large boundaries as low as $10 
per acre. 

Write for attractive booklet, No. 2076, complete list of properties and 
copy of our Homeseekers’ Guide. 


F. H. LA BAUME, AGRICULTURAL AGENT NORFOLK & WESTERN 
RAILWAY, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Sell One Horse 


‘And for the selling price buy a wagon that will pull one horse lighter. 
That is if you are now using three farm horses you can get along with 
‘two; if you are using four, three will do your work witha 

30% to 50% 


Davenpor{ Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon ister bran 


Think of what that means to you. More trips, easier trips, fewer horses, 
or larger loads, with the same horses and help. Anyway you figure 
— it, itis a money-saving and a money-making proposition for you. 


In the Davenport you have a wagon guaranteed for 5000 pounds capacity, with gears 
a = of solid steel, rolled into the strongest forms known and trussed like the modern steel 
ING ara 3 2 ! bridge. The wheels are steel with strong, round spokes forged solidly into the hubs and 
; (esses i | hot riveted into the tires. “here is nothing to dry out, rot, shrink or work loose. No tires 
A\ Z to reset, no breakdowns, no repairs. Oil without removing the wheels. Let us tell you all the 
facts. You should know what these advantages really mean to you. Then you won t be 
content till you own a Davenport. It will give you more than twice the service of the 
best wooden wagon made. And it costs about the same Now write for Package No.22. 


Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 


The Roller Bearing. 


| AOS 
6000 Pounds Capacity | _i 
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NEW POWER SPRAYER 


ESPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED TO MEET THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE FRUIT GROWERS OF THE NORTHWEST 


After talking with a number of the fruit 
growers, we have embodied in this Spray 
Outfit the suggestions which they gave. 

The first machines on the market were too 
heavy (weighing not less than 2,000 pounds). 
This machine weighs only 1,300 pounds, which 
is a feature to be considered on hillsides and 
soft ground. 

The machine is built low enough to clear the 
branches of the trees, being 4 feet 3 inches 
from the ground. The tank and cover for the 
engine are so constructed as to serve as a 
platform for the operator to stand on while 
spraying down into the calyx. Again it differs 
from the first machines in that it is very short, 
being but 4 feet 8 inches wheel base, making 
it possible to turn short. 

This Spray Outfit, with the Fairbanks-Morse 
one-horsepower engine, direct connected to a 
special pump designed to give 200 pounds 
pressure continuously through two hose con- 
nections and nozzles from a tank of 150 gal- 
lons capacity, appeals to the fruit growers 
because it embodies every feature they regard 
as important. 

We invite you to investigate this entirely 
new Spray Outfit. Write for catalog. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON SEATTLE, WASHINGTON SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


: BAND YOUR TREES WITH 


ITP | TREE TANGLEFOOT 


| SPRAY | 
FLUIDS 


Read what Hood River says 

Hood River, Oregon, Nov. 27, 1909. 

This is to certify that I have used Cooper’s 

Tree Spray Fluids, V1, for killing San Jose 
scale and found it very effectual. 

G. R. Castner, County Fruit Inspector. 


APTERITE 
THE SOIL FUMIGANT 
DESDPROYVS INSECLS IN LHE 
GROUND 
REDUCES LOSSES SAVES PROFITS 
IT WILE PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 
Write for 1910 booklet (32 pages) 
Testimony from fruit growers 
everywhere 


A harmless, sticky substance. Applied 
directly to tree trunks. Remains effective 
(rain or shine, warm or cool) three 
months and longer, fully exposed to the 
weather. One pound makes 8 to 9 lineal 
feet of band. No apparatus required— 
easily applied with wooden paddle. No 
mixing—always ready for use. Especially 
recommended against canker worms, bag 
worms, climbing cut worms, gypsy, brown- 
fail or tussock moth caterpillars, although 
equally effective against any climbing pest. 
Don’t wait until you see the insects— 
band your trees early. Price: 1-lb. cans, 
80c; 3-lb. cans, 85c; 10-Ib. cans, $2.65; 


Agent: 20-lb. cans, $4.80. 
C. G. ROBERTS SEND FOR BOOKLET 
247 Ash Street Portland, Oregon 


Sole Manufacturers: The O. &z W. Thum Company ER oe 


William Cooper & Nephews 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefoot 
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ANYTHING IN SHEET STEEL 


STEEL PIPES SAVE WATER STEEL PIPES SAVE LABOR 


YOU DO NOT HAVE TO WAIT FOR STEEL PIPES TO 
“SOAK UP” AND THEY LAST INDEFINITELY 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Galvanized Steel Pipe Storage Tanks 
Galvanized Steel Culverts Pressure Tanks 
Asphaltum Coated Pipe Steel Flumes 


Columbia Hydraulic Rams 


COLUMBIA ENGINEERING WORKS, Portland, Oregon 


IRRIGATION NECESSITIES 


The man contemplating an irrigation proposition 
is interested in a gasoline engine and a pump 
properly suited and adapted to the work to be 
done. We have had experience in this line and 
are in a position to recommend an outht suited 
to the requirements. 


Our Stover Engine is simple, powerful and efh- 
cient; has given satisfaction in this field for years 
and is in use by several thousand owners. 


Our stock of pumps is large and of every kind 
and character suitable to 
various requirements. 


Vertical Engines 2 to 9 H. P. 
Horizontal Engines 1 to 60 H.P. 


We are in a position to and will 
furnish estimates on irrigation prop- 
ositions. 

Send for 32-page catalog of Stover 


PORTLAND ; i 
OREGON engines and state requirements. 


Centrifugal Pump 
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HOOD RIVER 


THE MODERN GARDEN OF HESPERIDES 


“Within the Shadow of Mighty Mount Hood” 


be) 


‘“‘Where the rain and sunshine meet.” ‘There grow the finest and 
most delicious apples in all the wide, wide world. Every apple 
picked by hand and packed in the most scientific manner under 
the direct and personal inspection of the Board of Directors of the 


HOOD RIVER 


APPLE GROWERS’ UNION 


We take pleasure in advising the trade that for the third consecu- 

tive time practically the entire crop of this noted valley has been 

purchased by us, consisting of the noble NEWTOWN PIPPIN, 

the delicious SPITZENBERG, the magnificent GOLDEN 

ORTLEY and such other varieties as grow to perfection only in 
the Hood River Valley. 


Steinhardt & Kelly 


NEW YORK 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE OPERATORS IN HIGH CLASS FRUITS IN THE WORLD 
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VOLUME FIVE NUMBER ELEVEN 10 <@3pvy DOLLAR A YEAR 


peel @lenele, Ope Gen NmOns diel NiOUR dre Wer Sal FR UTE GROWERS ASSOCIA TION 


BEIIER FRUIT 


MAY, 191I—ROSE FESTIVAL EDITION 


\ 3 


“ny 


Engraved hy Hicks-Chatten Engraving Company, Portland, Oregon 


Every fruit grower should have a garden of roses surrounding his home. It not only beautifies it, but increases its value. 
“Better Fruit” recommends and urges every fruit grower to visit this year’s Rose Festival, 
Tune 5th to 10th, 1911, Portland, Oregon 


PusLisHep sy BETTER FRUIT PUBL'SHING (COMPANY, Hoop River, OREGON 


ip 


Fruit Pests A Unk All the Grand Prizes and All the Gold Medals 
ha cate we nknowtl Given by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle 


in the famous in 1909 to pumps were awarded to 


“American” single stage cen- 
trifugal pumps are guaranteed to 
on Montana’s Pacific Slope — attain efficiencies of 60 to 80 per 


You save the labor and cost of spraying 


BitterRootValley | | “AMERICAN” sscumany 


cent on total heads up to 125 feet, 
with an equal increase in head for 
each additional stage, which makes 


Smudging Is Unnecessary : i : them the most: economical pump 


Be made for irriga- 
There has not been a killing frost on the bench sre tion purposes. 


lands in the growing season in the history of the ia iam te! || | Umm iemem) | ENN Mose oe 
Vall 5 5 p fj 5 . trifugals are made 
alley = 


o i ; : in both horizontal 
There are no dust storms. alates is TO ONAN Si Ss, 

4 . # at In any size, in an 

Pure water and sunshine 300 days in the year a i UDG? bs Senos. oe 
make ideal health conditions. : , are equipped with any 


Net profits annually range from $2,000 to $5,000. * ‘a ass | 


Write for “Efficiency 

Undeveloped land in this remarkable fruit dis- . : eee mae ben 

trict can still be bought for less money than is asked = eminent hydraulic engi- 

in other valleys less “perfectly adapted by nature for s i Cae the Pacific 

successful fruit growing. Values now range from : logue, No aa 
$250 to $350 per acre. : 5 

Developed tracts of ten acres, with contract to The American Well Works 


cultivate and care for same to five-year maturity, : ae 
General Office and Works: Aurora, Illinois, U. S. A. | 


cost only $5,000 1f purchased now. Easy terms of : 
= 1 iy hic fice: First Nationa ildi 
payment for both developed and undeveloped land. eso SOc sects Navstel! Bevel Bani ag 
PACIFIC COAST SALES AGENCIES: 


Detailed information upon request. 
70 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Bitt Root V il I © ti ¢ 341 SOUTH LOS ANGELES STREET, LOS ANGELES 
itter Koo alley ifrigation U0. SECOND AND ASH STREETS, PORTLAND, OREGON 
; ava 1246 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 305 COLUMBIA BUILDING, SPOKANE 


THE GRAVITY IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
OF THE SPOKANE VALLEY 


Has developed the greatest apple and berry district of the West. Nearness to market causes larger net 
returns than in any other locality. Seventy-two trains daily through the valley. Every modern conven- 
ience. “Life’s journey is swift; let us live by the way. The Spokane Valley has the unique distinction 
of being the only established apple district near a big city. Think what that means and investigate. Five 
thousand contented settlers. 


MWisle, 18S 10 
IRRIGATION 
SV STEM 
JON, ADTs 
WEST 


HOMES AND SCHOOL IN THE 
SPOKANE VALLEY 


SPOKANE VALLEY IRRIGATED LAND CO. 


401 SPRAGUE AVENUE, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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J|NORTHWESTERN 
|FRUIT EXCHANGE 


Offers to local fruit growers’ associations in the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana a highly organized, 
efficient sales service, based on the principle of f.o.b. sales. It has passed through its first season with high success, as 
attested by voluntary letters of warm approval, received from every one of its members, without exception. Its offices in 
the Spalding Building, at Portland, are being enlarged and extended, and it has made its arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a chain of branch offices, located at central market points in every quarter of the United States and Canada, in 
charge of salaried managers, selected especially for their experience and general fitness. The whole country will be 
divided in territories, with a branch office in charge of each territory, and these divisions will be limited in extent so 
that the farthest point will not be over a night’s ride on the train from the central branch, and every market, large and 
small, will be in easy and cheap telephone communication. By this plan, the whole demand will be covered every day, 
which is impossible under any other system. 


It will be remembered that the Exchange has marketed over 700 cars during its first season, most of which have 
been sold f.o.b. shipping point, and 125 different markets have been employed, many of them having been opened for 
the first time by the Exchange. This is the widest distribution on record in the Northwest, and the Exchange has only 
begun; many new markets will be opened this season. 


As an example of the averages obtained by the Exchange for fruit from a representative district, it submits here- 
under the season’s averages, f.o.b., for eighty-one cars shipped from Cashmere, Wenatchee Valley: 


Three to Five-Tier Ex. Fancy Fancy Choice Three to Five-Tier Ex. Fancy Fancy Choice 
SDIIZEMOCPSS cocoupouosooceuuce $2.06 $1.85 $1.35 Commer cer cyaten aia ae ceteris trea $1.31 $1.32 $ .89 
Winter IBEIMEIMEG ‘5 o0cacg000506 2.50 2.50 90 ILE ASI ha Orn aera attictnie cio cietaaena ote 1.25 1.25 .80 
WYAin@S2(DG) oo a cakes coaster te aires 1.67 1.56 1.04 ISalfessere nal nrasarntote ee Biot oes ans one ae cere 1.25 shat 1.00 
Stayman Winesaps ............ 1.49 1.46 1.03 Greenline aye ae eas eae 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Akamsas IBIRVOKS goccccneco0g0e 1.60 1.56 95 Wialcenenim nce tert ewe ec 5a ale) 95 1.01 
NOME IBCANMCS soccucccodsov00 1.47 1.35 96 Sitti Katpareay even arse saileoc nean cree aise OG 1.25 Bea 
Grimes Goce soccacgcnscndese 1.40 1.34 91 KanletS pitza ne ena eye tae Neer 1.30 1.30 1.00 
Blake Mwile ree esas cde ce ae 1.33 1.33 1.04 Bellasis eee eee te 1.06 1.02 1.00 
Yellow Newtowns ............ 1.47 1.49 1.00 BOO WeMStoeskaoesttns tae Mesea cues aans 1 20 1.20 90 
White Winter Pearmains...... 1.33 1.25 1.00 PiGHIGINCWINER o606dn0000cb000000 Ee Bees 85 
IBilgi@le: IBOMG 5 ba orcas acta cnsc ene mn 1.27 1.22 .84 IBIACI IBCAIMET ‘coco copacasdo00d0 teens Sadie .80 
CaiMNG “ed d-guwile mol cere Roan eae ene 1.26 1,28 .83 GiiCAc Ome re cme 1.10 
Mbiggornie IPPON oooceebc0no006 1.26 1.19 96 IDUCINESH “dr icls ose more abe ee mloiee s wie 1.00 
INorineiemn Soxp soeoceussovseoeus 1.25 iLalat SORA DATOS TSGeg 6 datene Gos aa oa oe Se 1.05 90 
Bein’ IDA AIS oie gi tes aie eeoteay epee 1.07 1.04 .93 (Gemitonuneace anc reer sk 1.05 1.05 eacal 
S\SMBLEOIe cheats aeeieraee ae eee me ner 1.19 1.02 99 GirAVESMSISHN oosscocodeocanovodes 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Orallehygee es rena ans eerie oc te 1.45 me 85 TO OVC TAee RIE ne en ee ne ie ex ea 90 ° 90 
Ixciliner IDIASIGIAN Orglo cia ees ce diame areas 1.41 1.10 1.03 IN(OMNOSTICIN sas 6 oo coon wo aoloeolaee 1.10 1.01 80 
Wilkow Ins soossorubesoogacce 1.50 pasa 1.00 RATAN OVssrateeeet nce ra aituesn sage asuseeat ase: E25) 1.00 
Nlellinvosin IN@GL catesoosccgooobor 1.50 nae aks IR@Gl {ClSE) Sch ssaa tito eee, clo cee trite 1.10 elias 
Blenibantiury are miei crassa cence dalepse 1.25 1.25 1.00 SeOGIEINO=I2 GRUNER cocosodocvnsca 1.38 1.25 1.00 


Note—These are “certified” averages. They have been verified by several of the most prominent fruit growers in 
the Northwest, in nowise connected with the Exchange, whose names will be cheerfully supplied on application. 
In addition to the above prices, the Traffic and Claim Department of the Exchange, in charge of a railroad expert, 


has collected and remitted to the above shippers alone about $1,200 in claims collected from the railroad companies, thus 
attesting the practical value of an expert claim department. 


Associations desiring to avail themselves of the marketing service of the Exchange should make application at once. 
The service of the Exchange has been rendered the first season at less than actual cost; the continuance of the very low 
rate depends, in future, upon the volume of the business; in other words, upon the support by the growers themselves. 


The Exchange is controlled by fruit growers, sincere in their efforts to provide a service which will help the whole 
industry, and men whose interests are as fruit growers first and last, and therefore identical with the interests of every 
other fruit grower in the Northwest. 


Many new associations have become members of the Exchange in the past few weeks, among them some of the best 
known associations in the Northwest. 


NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 


GENERAL OFFICES: PORTLAND, OREGON 


President, REGINALD H. PARSONS (President Hillerest Orchard Treasurer and General Manager, W. F. G\WIN (Secretary Kenmar 
Co., 200 acres; Vice President Rogue River Fruit and Produce Orchard Company) 
Association ) Auditor, DEAN H. WHITE 

Vice President, W. N. IRISH (President Yakima County Horticul- Trafic Manager, J. CURTIS ROBINSON 
tural Union) Cashier, A. A. PRINCE 
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WIS YOO W Wain i ICO) 
MARKET YOUR 


FRUIT 


RIGHT 


INLNNUASTS, Sis0P WO 


W.B. Glafke Co. 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


108-110 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Old Reliable 


BELL & CO. 


Incorporated 


WHOLESALE 


FRUITS AND 
PRODUCE 


112-114 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mark Levy & Co. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 


121-123 FRONT AND 
200 WASHINGTON ST. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


T. O’7MALLEY CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Wholesale Fruits and Produce 


We make a specialty 
in Fancy Apples, Pears and 
Strawberries 


130 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


BETTER FRUIT 


W. H. DRYER 


DRYER, BOLLAM & CO. 


May 


W. W. BOLLAM 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


128 FRONT STREET 


PHONES: MAIN 2348 
A 2348 


Levy & Spiegl 
WHOLESALE 
FRUITS & PRODUCE 


Commission Merchants 
SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS 


Top Prices and Prompt Returns 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Richey & Gilbert Co. 


H. M. Givsert, President and Manager 


Growers and Shippers of 


YAKIMA VALLEY FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


Specialties: Apples, Peaches, 
Pears and Cantaloupes 


TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Correspondence Solicited 


RYAN & VIRDEN CO. 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


Branch Houses: 
Livingston, Bozeman, Billings 
Montana 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 


We Have MopEern Corp StorAGE FACILITIES 
EssENTIAL FOR HANDLING YOUR PRopuUCcTS 


A strong house that gives reliable market 
reports and prompt cash returns 


FAMOUS HOODR RAs 


APPLES 


Spitzenbergs, Newtowns, Jonathans, 

Arkansas Blacks, Ortleys, Baldwins, 

Winesaps, R. C. Pippins, Ben Davis, 
M. B. Twigs 


Look Good, Taste Better, Sell Best 
Grade and Pack Guaranteed 


Apple Growers’ Union 


Hood River, Oregon 


SGOBEL & DAY 


Established 1869 


235-238 West Street 


Strictly commission house. 


pears and prunes. 


NEW YORK 


Specialists in apples, 


Exporters of Newtown Pippins 


to their own representatives in England 


QUALITY 
OUALITY 
OUALITY 
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D. CROSSLEY & SONS 


Established 1878 


APPLES FOR EXPORT 


California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Florida fruits. Apples handled in all European markets. 
Checks mailed from our New York office same day apples are sold on the other side. We are not agents; 
we sell apples. We make a specialty of handling APPLES, PEARS AND PRUNES on the New York 
and foreign markets. Correspondence solicited. 


200 to 204 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


INU IE WE 9 NEO) IR 1G IL, WWOIs, IR 1 © Owe IL) IN 1B) Quy) GLAS GOW 


SIMONS, SHUTTLEWORTH & CO. 


LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO. GARCIA, JACOBS & CO. 


GLASGOW LONDON 
J. H. LUTTEN & SON OMER DECUGIS ET FILS 
HAMBURG PARIS 


European Receivers of American Fruits 


FOR MARKET INFORMATION ADDRESS: 
Simons, Shuttleworth & French Co. Walter Webling John Brown Ira B. Solomon Wm. Clement D. L. Dick 
204 Franklin Street, New York 46 Clinton Street, Boston Brighton,Ontario Canning, Nova Scotia Monteal, Quebec Portland, Maine 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE APPLES AND PEARS 


Irrigation - Drainage - Conservation - Development 


In whatever way you are trying to get the most out of your land, you like to get all the help you can 
for the least money. There are and will be in every number of the 


NATIONAL LAND AND IRRIGATION JOURNAL 


enough helpful suggestions and items of valuable information about what is being done or tried in your 
own section and in other places to cover the subscription price a dozen times. 
The price is only One Dollar a year. Send it today, in any form your please. 


NATIONAL LAND AND IRRIGATION JOURNAL 


30 SOUTH MARKET STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


If eas e O R BE (¢ O N ee if 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BULLETIN 


The Largest Commercial Magazine in the West. Devoted to upbuilding Oregon and the Pacific Northwest 
SUBSCRIBE NOW, $1.50 PER YEAR 


ADDRESS 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BULLETIN 


DAVID N. MOSESSOHN, Publisher i 
Suite 717 Chamber of Commerce Building, PORTLAND, OREGON We 
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Ship Your APPLES and PEARS to the Purely Commission and Absolutely Reliable House 


W. DENNIS & SONS 


LIMITED 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET ioe CUMBERLAND STREET 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Hood River Nurseries | | Do You Want An Orchard 
Have for the coming season a very complete line of In The Willamette Valley Pr 


In order that we may dispose of our few remaining 
NURSERY STOCK orchards, we offer a special inducement to purchasers in 
the way of transportation. This special offer, combined 


with our low prices, easy terms and a contract with many 


Newtown and Spitzenberg propagated attractive features, makes this a bargain not to be found 

from selected bearing trees. Make no anywhere else in the fruit growing districts. They will | 
mistake, but start your orchard right. not last long. | 
Plant generation trees. Hood River Write for descriptive literature and details of this | 
(Clark Seedling) strawberry plants in special offer. 

quantities to suit. Send for prices. 


OREGON APPLE ORCHARDS CoO. | 
RAWSON & STANTON, Hood River, Oregon Eastern Office, Bloomington, Illinois | 


Western Office, 432 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


Spitzenbergs & Newtowns 


From the 


Hood River Valley, 
Oregon 


Took the first prize on carload entry at 
the Third National Apple Show, Spokane, 
Washington, and Chicago, Illinois, 1910. 

The Spitzenberg car scored, out of a 
possible 1,000 points, 997. The Newtown 
car, out of a possible 990 points, scored 
988. 

The Spitzenberg carload also won the 
championship carload prize at this show. 


Can You Beat It? 


We have got land improved and unim- 
proved that is growing such fruit that can 
grow it. 

We are agents for the Mount Hood {ne above picture shows a prize-winni 

J 5 ~ prize-win hibit U Hood R Ub h 
Railroad Company's logged off lands in EIGOGMRGIEA A Gig Dia aaa gear on te CU UE? 
Upper Hood River Valley. Many started 
in a small way; today they are independ- q er Hood Ri 
ent. You can begin today. It pays to C (oXo) iver 
see us. Send today for large list of Hood bg . O17) an Oregon 


River orchard land, improved and unim- 
proved, and handsome illustrated booklet. The oldest real estate firm in Hood River. Best apple land our specialty 
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Produce Reporter Company 


34 SO. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 


BETTER FRUIT Pa 


EVERY SHIPPER 


Should aim to retain his identity and 
build up his business year by year, by 
shipping exactly what he quotes, and by 
confining his business relations to reliable 


dealers. 


No shipper can safely rely entirely 
upon his individual knowledge of his 
distant customers’ “business methods’’— 
it is necessary to know how such cus- 
tomers have treated other shippers. The 
Produce Reporter’s Credit Book (“Blue 
Book’) and the Weekly Credit Sheets, 
and Special Reports keep Members fully 


posted up to the minute. 


Again, no shipper is so well equipped 
that he can get as good results when 
shipments are “refused,’ or complaints 
made, as he can through the Adjusting 


Department of the Produce Reporter. 


Finally, Members of this organization 
do not lose their identity—do not turn 
their marketing over to others, perhaps a 
thousand miles away—but do their own 
business—the doors of opportunity are left 
open for the expansion and permanent 
development of their business through 


their own enterprise and ability. 


No matter how reliable the party who 
wishes to do your business for you (and 
there are many—though perhaps more 
who are not), carefully consider the 
future—what is there in their “System” 
FOR YOU? 

Send for pamphlet, “Four Ways. to 
Market Your Crop.” Tell us, how many 
cars, what, and when (approximately) 


you will be ready to ship. 


ge 

Reference: Telephones 
First National Bank of Chicago Randolph 3412 
=f 3413 


Gibson Fruit Company 


(Not Inc.) 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION 
SHIPPERS’ MARKETING AGENTS 
FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


Our own Cold Storage Plant on premises 
Codes: Capacity 200 Cars 


Modern Economy 131 South Water Street 
Revised Economy CHICAGO 
Revised Citrus 


Selling Apples 


A Science and an Art 


It would by no means be stretching the truth to 
declare that an elaborate treatise easily could be written 
wherein ample proofs could be cited to prove that 
there is a science as well as an art involved in the 
successful selling of Western Box Apples, as well as 


Western Fruits generally. 


Why? 


As a science we know it takes years of experience 
to gain the exact knowledge of varieties, keeping 
qualities, trade preferences, etc., to.say nothing of the 
“eternal vigilance’ regarding market conditions from 
season to season—aye, from day to day—in order to 
reach even a fair success in the way of keeping values 
and prices on speaking terms. 

As an art, the business involves every requirement 
that goes to make “every man an artist in his way.” 
Your apple man to be worth while must amass a variety 
of essentially technical detail that goes to make the 
finished salesman, for finished salesmanship is now 
conceded to call for talent of the highest order. We 
mean talent, not “oxaline.” 

Yet withal, the matter of selling Western Box 
Apples and other Western Fruits is a decidedly prac- 
tical matter. It is largely a proposition to convert the 
fruits into as much of the “coin of the realm” as 
possible, and do this with certainty and dispatch. 

For the past several years we've handled thousands 
of cars of these fruits annually, and we take pardonable 
pride in our record for RESULTS. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Gibson Fruit Company 


Cao CyANG; © 
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320 Acre Planted Apple Orchard 


FROM ONE TO FOUR YEAR OLD, (STANDARD VARIETIES) 


At $400 to $500 Per Acre 


Can be bought in five, ten or any size tract. Located in the Upper Hood River Valley. Have small or large tracts of 
improved and unimproved property in the lower and upper valley. Have also ten acres of bearing orchard for sale, 
located in center of Hood River Lower Valley. 


For Full Information Address 


G. D. WOODWORTH HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


ARCADIA IRRIGATED ORCHARDS 


THE CENTER OF THE RICH WASHINGTON FRUIT BELT 


Arcadia is located twenty-two miles from Spokane, Washington. It’s a true fruit district—with every conceivable 
advantage for making money in the fruit business. 

Rich soil, gravity irrigation system, excellent railroad facilities, ideal climate. 

Our Plan—We plant, cultivate, irrigate and care for your orchard for four years; we pay your taxes for five years. 
You can remain where you are while we bring your orchard into bearing. 

Arcadia is the largest irrigation project in the West. Prices advance soon, so it will pay you to investigate Arcadia 


now. Ask for literature. 


ARCADIA ORCHARDS COMPANY 


HYDE BLOCK SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


sLocom’s| SEATTLE |wmcEWEN 
& KOSKEY 


Uncle Sam’s last census. This is more than any 
Wholesale Fruit and Produce 


BO O K STO R ] ( other large city in the PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
and General Commission 


WASHINGTON 
Merchants 


Leads all states of the Union in growth, having 


Office Supplies miooes 120.4 per cent, according to the same 


If you want accurate information about Seattle 


Stationery and Washington, subscribe for 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST COMMERCE 
Ledgers, Journals, Time Books The official publication of the Seattle Chamber of 


Commerce. Comes monthly, $1.50 a year. 
Memorandum Books 
Address 


Rubber Stamps PACIFIC NORTHWEST COMMERCE 
Suite 842 Central Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


$1000 PER ACRE NEF $1000 | | 


This is not an unusual profit for producing apple orchards in Oregon. It | 


129 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


CONSIGNMENTS 


Are solicited, all your shipments 
receiving our personal attention 


Souvenir Postals Picture Frames 


is a perfectly possible profit for any man of persistence and common sense 
who will select land in a proven apple district in Oregon and develop it | 
properly. If you are at all interested in fruit growing we advise you to qi 
investigate the Mosier Valley. This valley adjoins the famous Hood River | 
Valley, and is properly a part of it, so far as the character of the soil and 
the quality of the fruit produced is concerned. We claim that the apples 
produced in Mosier Valley are second to none and that there is no section 
anywhere which offers the fruit grower a greater opportunity. Land in the 
Mosier Valley can be obtained for very low prices, and can be cleared with 
comparatively little effort. These lands can be made to increase in value 
from 100 to 500 per cent in two years by clearing and planting trees. We 
invite the most careful and critical inspection of Mosier Valley, confident of 
the outcome. For full particulars about this Valley address 


SECRETARY MOSIER VALLEY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


ors Snes RE RIVER ee | MOSIER, OREGON 
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| A Great Offer for Our Readers on Special Easy Terms | 


NELOPEDIA «© YOLOPEDIA’ «sO. © _ 9 A Text-Book to 
ORAMERICAN  CRAMERICAN Oy Mir a ae the Student 


HORTICU ah 


A Manual to the 
Gardener 


A Library to the 
Teacher 


A ‘Treasure to 
the Botanist 


A Guide to the 
Amateur 


A Companion to 
the Country 
Gentleman 


L. H. Bailey’s Remarkable 
Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 


The Cyclopedia of American Horticulture presents the combined labor and experience of the 500 foremost 
American and Canadian authorities on horticultural subjects, which it has taken years of painstaking editorial 
work to put into its present convenient and attractive form. These four magnificent volumes place at the disposal 
of the horticulturist, whether practical, amateur or scientific, an ample and readily accessible account of every sub- 
ject which at any time may be of interest or practical use in his calling. 


| EVERY LOCALITY TREATED 


| i Its range is wide, covering plants, flowers, vegetables, trees, tillage processes, physiological chemistry, tools and 
implements, cultural discussions, botanical history, biographical sketches, horticultural geography and a myriad items 
that only constant use will reveal. 


GREAT VALUE TO NURSERYMEN 


The set is indispensable to all American libraries, not only because of its position as the foremost work of refer- 
ence in its field, but by reason also of its great literary excellence and its scientific accuracy, as well as the wealth of {| 
| cultural data and descriptions it contains. Nor has the scope of the volumes been confined to botanical subjects 


alone. Such captions as “Diseases of Plants,” “Graftage,” “Parks,” “Perfumery Gardening,” “Insects,” “Nut Cul- 

ture,’ “Railroad Gardening,” “Transplanting,” “Plant Breeding,’ “Storage,” “Tillage,” ‘Tools,’ all illustrate the i 
| fact that every subject in any way incident to the activities of the horticulturist has been fully covered, commer- } 
| cially as well as scientifically. ae 
| COMMERCIALLY PRACTICAL ' 


It is therefore evident that the appeal of this work is very general. Its subject matter is of almost universal 
interest, and is treated in such a practical, scholarly and discriminating manner that whoever may be in any way 
concerned with horticulture, whether as a means of gaining a livelihood, as a mode of recreation, as an outlet for 
pent-up energy, as a field for scientific investigations, as a method of beautifying his surroundings, as gardener, 
seedsman, korist, student, teacher, botanist, merchant or country gentleman, will find in “The Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Horticulture” a work replete with suggestions, abounding in ideas, and fertile in timely hints, philosophic in 
design, wide in scope and minute in detail—a counselor, guide and instructor ever within call. 


_ Four large quarto volumes, 2,016 pages, 50 full page plates, 500 contributors, 2,800 original engravings, 4,400 the 
articles, 24,400 plant names. | 


Better Fruit has always endeavored to supply its readers 
Our Offer with the most authorative and up-to-date matter on horti- SEND | 

: cultural methods, and has therefore made arrangements iE 
with the publishers of the CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE whereby QINLY |, 


they may obtain the work on special easy monthly terms. The complete set of four volumes, : 
bound in cloth will be delivered to you for only $2.00 down and $2.00 a month for 9 months. Further particulars sent on request. er 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING CO., Hood River, Oregon 
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WHITE SALMON VALLEY 


NON -IRRIGATED 


Having direct water TRANSPORTATION, after the Panama Canal is built, it is estimated that White 
Salmon and Hood River Newtowns can be put on the English market for 35 cents a box. 


At the Third National Apple Show, where four carloads scored higher than the highest car last 
year, Hood River won Grand Championship Prize on Spitzenbergs and first prize on Yellow New- 
town car. Two years in succession Spitzenbergs have won this prize. These two apples, Spitzen- 
bergs and Newtowns are our specialties. 


White Salmon, being just across the Columbia from Hood River, belongs to this world famous 
apple section of the Cascade Highlands. 


Other places of the Northwest are also profitable for orchards, but in these highlands is the 
place to live and enthuse, as well as to make money. 


White Salmon, being a comparatively new orchard section (opened by the recent construction 
of the North Bank R. R.), there are great opportunities for investment. 


Development League 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 


orchara Tracts ROGUE River Valley 


OREGON ORCHARDS ARE THE MOST FAMOUS 
IN THE WORLD 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY IS THE BEST ORCHARD 
DISTRICT IN OREGON 


SOLD ON SAE VIO NG Ene. 
OR ANNUAL PAYMENT PLAN 


The Rogue River Valley has made the apple king. It has 
won the national prizes at the greatest shows ever held in 
America. It has received the highest prices ever paid for fruit 
in the New York and London markets. It has been declared by 
government experts to be the most perfect fruit belt in the 
world, and has proven beyond the question of a doubt that it 
will be the most important fruit section in the entire country. 
The development of orchard tracts is very profitable. You can 
: make $1,000 per annum on a five-acre tract while your orchard 
is coming into bearing. You can clear $500 per acre when your orchard is developed. We will sell you a five-acre 
irrigated orchard tract in the very heart of this wonderful orchard country, with splendid railroad facilities, near the 
prosperous city of Medford, planted to standard varieties of apples or pears, at $350 per acre; $350 cash, balance cover- 
ing a period of four years. Orchards cared for during a period of five years or turned over at once to the purchaser. 

Let us tell you all about the glorious country of Southern Oregon and the wonderful orchards that have made this 
valley famous. Write for our literature. Our references: Bradstreets and R. G. Dun. 


ROGUELANDS, INC. 


FRED N. CUMMINGS, MANAGER MEDFORD, OREGON 


ROGUELANDS IRRIGATED ORCHARD TRACTS 
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OKANOGAN 


IRRIGATION AND 
IMPROVEMENT CoO. 


Capital Stock, $500,000 
Project in the very heart of the justly famous fruit 
belt of Okanogan County, Washington. 


Over 15,000 acres of irrigated land below the high 
line ditches of this Company. 


Ten thousand acres of land now under contract, and 
as much more available for irrigation. 


Two thousand square miles of water shed on mountain 
streams furnish an abundant supply of water. 


Reservoirs with storage capacity for twice as much water 
as needed for reserve supply in seasons of possible drouth. 
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No Better Fruit Land 
in the 


State of Washington 


A small block of stock for 
sale at $100 per share, par 
value $100. Details of plan 
to furnish choice fruit land 
with perpetual water right 
for less than $100 per acre 
will be furnished on appli- 
cation to the Spokane office 
of the Company, 518 
Paulsen Building. 


A NEW INDUSTRY 


The Utilization of Wood Waste by Distillation. 
A general consideration of the new industry, 
including a full description of the distilling 
apparatus used and the principle involved, also 
methods of chemical control and disposal of the 
products, first edition illustrated by seventy-four 
engravings, 156 pages. This book is cloth bound. 
It will be sent to any address, postpaid, on 
receipt of $3.20. 


A hand book on fermenting, distilling and 
denaturing alcohol from farm products and wood 
waste. Trade secrets, no licenses, only a permit, 
and that is furnished free. Red tape removed, 
including free tax denaturing alcohol laws. A 
plain statement of facts for those interested. 
The latest just out, 280 pages, 60 illustrations, 
I2mo. cloth. Price $1.20, postpaid. 


Free Tax Industrial Alcohol—Corn stalks and cobs, 
waste vegetables and wood waste, shavings and old saw 
dust are now converted into industrial alcohol at ten 
cents per gallon; sells for fifty cents. Unlimited demand 
in every village for motors, automobiles, cooking stoves, 
etc. A five-gallon apparatus makes one gallon per hour; 
is simple as a corn mill, almost automatic, inexpensive; 
pays for itself every month. No tax, no licenses; only 
a permit, and that is free. Orders come in fast. Write 
today for free farmers’ circular No. 9. Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Company, Inc. 
Wheeling, West Virginia, U. S. A. 


Denatured Alcohol in 
Solid Form 


Cleveland Special Dispatch —September—A_ well- 
known Wheeling, West Virginia, chemist has succeeded 
in producing chunks of denatured alcohol in crystal 
form, by means of a small infusion of certain acids, 
very closely resembling physiologically the effects of 
ethyl alcohol distilled from sawdust. The method 
employed and the results obtained are somewhat simi- 
lar to the crystallizing of rock candy or that of sac- 
charine, containing as it does 350 times the sweetening 
strength of cane sugar, so this alkaloidal crystallized 
alcohol contains many times the strength of the ordi- 
nary denatured fluid alcohol. They will yield 194-proof 
denatured alcohol, with a greater heating and cooking 
power for stoves than gasoline, and it is absolutely 
non-explosive. 


A sample can containing 50 solid cubes, a 
stove and the secret formula showing how simple 
it can be made at home, will be mailed to you, 
postpaid, on receipt of $5.00, or express C. O. D. 
Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Co. 


INCORPORATED 
DEPARTMENT H 


Wheeling, West Virginia, U. S. A. 
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SCOTT-MUNSELL IMPLEMENT CO. 


321-329 East Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon 1018-1020 Sprague Avenue, Spokane, Washington 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Vehicles and Implements 


Carry large assortment of best styles of earth-working tools; also haying and harvesting machinery; also 
wagons for fruit delivery and for teaming; also driving vehicles for business and for pleasure uses. 


WE RECOMMEND TO FRUIT GROWERS THIS WAGON NO. 120 
MADE BY FREMONT CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
f 


Bodies 


Uses the 

42 inches celebrated 
wide. “Fitch Gear” 

Have drop “Short Turn” 
end gate with 

with chains. high wheels 

Hang low wide body 
on duplex hung low. 
springs. 


Sizes: 1%-inch, 14%-inch, 13g-inch and 1'%-inch axles. Bodies: 7-foot, 8-foot, 9-foot, 10-foot ; 42 inches wide. 


TAB NAME OR WAGERS TS *GUARAND ED OR SElGEis Sis @WANielaina 


‘OREGON “#58 ik 


: That’s what you'll say when you learn 
PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB 4 oi 
Bonin, Oxgzen speci ficall y just what opportunities 


Send me specific information about what Oregon has to offer Oregon can offer you in your own line 
© Apple Orcharding © Hotels 
of endeavor. 


© Pear Orcharding O Resorts 
O Peach Orcharding O Schools The Portland Commercial Club will lend you all the assist- 
: : Railroads ance within its power to make you thoroughly acquainted with 
O Prune Orcharding O the possibilities Oregon offers you in your own line. It will tell 
O Live Stock Raising O Towns you specifically what inducements different sections of the state 
im i are offering. 
© Poultry Raising O Mining _ In manufacturing—in dairying—in agriculture—in fruit rais- 
O Truck Farming O Manufacturing ing—and all other lines, Oregon offers splendid opportunity for 
z great and successful achievement. 
© Walnut Culture © Water Power Take out your lead pencil or pen—look down the list of 
P ae: industries, and in the little circle opposite the business that 
N 7 C o : p : : 2 ae 
O Wheat Growing O Merchandising interests you most, make a mark, clip out the list and mail it in. 
O Dairying O Berry Growing In return you will receive valuable and specific information 
regarding those sections of Oregon peculiarly adapted to your 
O Timber special line. Write a personal letter. Ask questions that come 
into your mind. They will all be answered fully and compre- 
IN eran ek ten wre ake eee ey Oe em Pare eat oe ne EU WS hensively. Check the list now while you have it in mind. 
Street sate eee re OR pe ee cane MO See ee eS 


Portland Commercial Club 
Portland, Oregon 
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HOOD RIVER 


THE MODERN GARDEN OF HESPERIDES 


“Within the Shadow of Mighty Mount Hood” 


’ 


“‘Where the rain and sunshine meet.’ There grow the finest and 
most delicious apples in all the wide, wide world. Every apple 
picked by hand and packed in the most scientific manner under 
the direct and personal inspection of the Board of Directors of the 


meet RIVER 


APPLE GROWERS’ UNION 


We take pleasure in advising the trade that for the third consecu- 

tive time practically the entire crop of this noted valley has been 

purchased by us, consisting of the noble NEWTOWN PIPPIN, 

the delicious SPITZENBERG, the magnificent GOLDEN 

ORTLEY and such other varieties as grow to perfection only in 
the Hood River Valley. 


Steinhardt & Kelly 


NEW YORK 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE OPERATORS IN HIGH CLASS FRUITS IN THE WORLD 
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5 Western 
stanley-Smith FR il I] _ Soft Pine 
ight, strong 
Lumber Co. and durable. 


“Better Fruit” 


subscribers 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL demand the 


“Better Box.” 


L U M B E R CAN MAKE TWO CARLOADS DAILY 


Lath, Shingles, Wood, Etc. Washington Mill Co 


Wholesale Manufacturers 


Stranahan 


&z Clark 


DEALERS IN 


Commercial Fertilizers 
Land Plaster, Lime 
Plaster Paris, Cement 
Building Plasters 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Spokane, Washington 


POULTRY AND,FRUIT ¢ ™ siaw a as 
a i 
One man made over $18,000 last year— 
many others make a nice fortune from CQn S. Akbd) 
a few hens and a small piece of ground. 
yy, ree you must know Bowe American Hen 
agazine tells how. It gives the secrets 1 i 1 
a EEDIN Ge te Gein everest Electrical Supplies and Fixtures 

scription price 25 cents a year. Descrip- Scientific Electrical Construction 
tive literature free. : 

American Hen Magazine Council Bluffs, Iowa Home Phone 3 Hood River, Oregon 


= Automatic- 
— Z ally separ- 
ates the lay- 

-] inghensfrom _ 
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wy 
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COPY of the 
Best BEE-PAPER which works | 


We want every live bee-keeper to Se! without at- SE 
know how much help ghee as in one <I tention or &%& 
“old reliable’ American Bee Journal. . ~. 
It is now the brightest, cleanest, newsiest carefrom you 
monthly bee-paper published. _We want 
everyone interested in bees and bee-keep- 
ing—beginners or experts—to write for’a 
free copy of the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


\ 
Then you will appreciate what a big help it Our 1911 Special Cat- 


will be to you in keeping bees. xperi- ; 
enced talks by expert bee-men; answers alog of “Diamond 
to questions about everything pertaining : 

to bees; special department for women Quality” Poultry Sup- 


who keep bees: a paper that you’ll learn 
to look for every month. 


Shows “who’s who” in your hen yard, and you do 
not have to watch the hen. She releases herself. 


Seatters a Prevents the | plies, with full descrip- 


the grain 4) Wasting of a sin- | tion and illustrations of 

De A neni comainets An eewide ‘wont! glegrainoffeed. | everything necessary 

ae 1 Needs no atten- | for the profitable pro- 

Bakes tion except tofill | duction of poultry and 

sea SES ISS ST “Seratch j when empty. It with practical sugges- 
HEADQUARTERS FOR israt,rai | tions and information 

: |, Eee and bird | on the care of poultry, 


y \ £ aya 8 proof; ad-| their diseases and 
C EN U N/\\..- - xg Justable | treatment—sent free 


3) forfastor | ypon request—a refer- 


. : “(2- Slow feed- book ul- 
S P RAY Pp U M P S = y H ae Ne He ean should ha 


Hose, Nozzles, First- OS == in 90 days, 


class Plumbing Supplies ) 
Cc. F. SUMNER P ortiand Seed Co. 


Successor to Norton & Smith 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
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KIMBALL 
CULTIVATOR 


Great Weeds 


Ninety Per Cent 
Hood River Orchardists 
Use 
This Machine 


and Ferns Exterminator 


Send for 
Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet 


eae 


y | Aes pores “8 ea — i + am . as Se 
y Le P “Sy : i “ z “St, ; 


Wie 


aa & . i ise Sm : . 


Hood River, Oregon, February 26, 1910 


Mr. W. A. Johnston, 


The Dalles, Oregon 


Dear Sir: I use three “Kimball Cultivators” in my orchard. 
There is nothing better as a weeder, dust mulcher, or to stir 


the soil. 


Yours truly, 


E. H. Shepard, Editor «Better Fruit” 


W.A.JOHNSTON, Manufacturer 


Office and Factory, 422 East Third Street, The Dalles, Oregon 
Long Distance Phone, Red 991 


WA Li 
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Ogburn’s Fruit Gathering Vessels 


THE LATEST INVENTION 


Saves money by preventing bruising fruit in han- 
dling from tree to box. Saves time by leaving both 
hands free to gather with, and being quick to operate. 


hase) a -| Money saved is money made. 


Fn nt I IGN IIE 


pitches 
- <REER FS meen pekes a — ae the bottom of the box or where desired, without dis- 
‘0G R| IRI S FRUIT-GATHERING VESSEL turbing the fruit, the bell-shaped pail lifting off without 
: h—4L fo ip fe Se be ome injuring the fruit at all. 


Lrevents russ front, Saves hime & Money. See That Ye The vessel holds one-half bushel or half box of 


Especially designed for apples, pears, peaches, 
oranges, lemons and tomatoes. 

Can be used to great advantage in gathering cher- 
ries, plums, prunes and grapes. In handling small 
fruits, place a piece of wrapping paper in the bottom. 
The canvas bottom slides from underneath the paper 
and delivers the fruit on your packing table without 
the slightest injury. ; 

This vessel is an oblong metal pail larger at the 
bottom than top, equipped with canvas bottom which 
EBS | slides from underneath the fruit, simply laying it on 


apples, and in emptying the second time the canvas 


Dealer Secures Agency for Next. eis Ew bottom eases the fruit in the vessel on that in the box 


EXHIBIT NATIONAL APPLE SHOW, SPOKANE, 
NOVEMBER 14 TO 19, 1910, WHERE IT 
FIRST PRIZE AND GOLD MEDAL 


A Number ofthese 
Vessels Given 


Free 


Every reader of “Better Fruit” should 
write at once and advise number of 
vessels he can use in 1911. This infor- 
mation is solicited to secure estimate of 
how many vessels to manufacture, so 
your orders can be filled promptly. All 
fruit growers writing not later than 
April I, 1911, will receive special order 
blank with terms upon which a number 
of these vessels will be given free. 
Don’t fail to write now. 

Special terms granted to dealers and 


agents in their respective trade districts. 
Secure your territory for 1911 now. 


ALL GOODS SHIPPED DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Manufactured by 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
For J. H. OGBURN, Patentee 


For territory and terms, address all applications to 


]|.H.OGBURN 


WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 


Mae ee without bruising or scratching, which is practically 


impossible with the wood or metal bottom pail. 
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ILLUSTRATING OPERATION, OLD AND NEW WAY 
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Four Year Old Cherry Trees, Not Irrigated 


We Know and the only way tor You to Know is for us or some- 
one else to tell you ¢#a¢ we grow a greater variety of fruit, and 
of better quality, at 


The Dalles, Oregon 


than any other place in the Great Northwest, and bear in mind that none ot 
our fruit is irrigated. This is an indication of its superiority, both as to flavor 
and keeping quality. If you want to raise fruit, you must, in order to succeed, 
raise the best—this you can do by locating here. The above cut shows a 
portion of a beautiful 83-acre tract which we have for sale, all in orchard and 
highly improved, adjoining corporate limits of The Dalles, a city of 7,000 
people and rapidly growing. This place is splendidly situated for subdividing. 


Write Us for Particulars 


Ron WEBER PHE DALLES OREGON 
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Hood River City Investments 


100x100 On Oak Street, with good buildings, rental income $110 per month, only 
$16,000. Liberal terms. 


100x200 On Cascade Avenue, consisting of four good lots and frame house. This will 
double in value within two years. $7,000. Good terms. 


Combination Orchard and Hay Ranch—1i75 acres. 20 acres in orchard from two to 
fourteen years old, 70 acres in hay produced 100 tons in 1910, balance of land uncleared. 
Large house and barns, 50 inches irrigating water, all haymaking machinery, near stores 


and school. $35,000. Very liberal terms. Big money to be made on this property. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO BUY A HOME 


OR BUSINESS PROPERTY IN HOOD RIVER 
THERE IS SURE TO BE A BIG ADVANCE IN PRICES 


SEE OUR LIST OF ORCHARDS 


J. H. HEILBRONNER & CO. 


THE RELIABLE DEALERS 
HEILBRONNER BUILDING HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


SOME GOOD BUYS 
in the Hood River Valley 


Highly improved 10 acres 1% miles from town, on macadamized road; good 7-room house, good barn; 
all set to orchard, as follows: 114 7-year-old Newtowns and Spitzenbergs, 144 6-year-old Newtowns and 
Spitzenbergs, 161 3-year-old Newtowns and Spitzenbergs, 75 2-year-old Newtowns and 118 t-year-olds; 
5 acres of berries from 1 to 3 years old between trees; all in the very best of condition. Complete set of 
farm implements, also wagon, buggy, horse. The price of $13,500 is below the market; $6,000 cash, bal- 
ance on or before 5 years at 7 per cent interest. 


20 acres 61% miles from town; 3 acres cleared; 7 acres slashed and burned; balance comparatively easy 
clearing. Price $4,000; one-third cash, balance in 5 ee at 7 per cent. 


10 acres highly improved, 2/2 miles from town; 3/2 acres 7-year-old Newtowns and Spitzenbergs, 2 
acres 3-year-olds; balance in berries and clover; good house, barn and other outbuildings. An ideal home. 
Price $10,000; $3,000 cash, balance on or before 5 years. 


15 acres, 644 miles from Hood River; near railway station, school and church; all set to Newtowns 
and Spitzenbergs, as follows: 5 acres 7-year-old, 3 acres 6, 1% acres 4, and 4% acres 3-year-old. Trees in 
A-1t condition ; picked 1,120 boxes of apples this year; three acres of strawberries between trees; old house, 
good barn. This tract is one of the best buys in the Hood River Valley at the price of $14,000; $5,000 
cash, balance on or before 5 years at 7 per cent. 


DEVLIN & FIREBAUGH 


THE LEADING DEALERS 


go06-7-8-9 Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon Hotel Oregon Building, Hood River, Oregon 
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AMONG ENEY TEwUS? RATED MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST 
OF MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE FRUIT GROWING AND MARKETING 


PROPAGATING THE ROSE, WRITTEN FOR AMATEURS 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. BALMER, MOUNTAIN ROSARY, CLE ELUM, WASHINGTON 


OSES may be propa- 
R gated in a variety of 

ways, viz., by seeds, 
| cuttings, layerings, budding 
and grafting. But as these 
notes are written for the 
guidance of amateurs, [| 
would say, better leave the raising from seed 
to the professional rosa- 
rian, and the budding and 


man. This leaves you the 
layering, which two are 


First let us take up the 
method of propagating by 


cuttings. In all the old works on rose IMPROVING THE HOME SURROUNDINGS, 30 


culture instructions something like the 


take well ripened wood six or eight 
inches long, with a heal if possible, and 


insert in the ground five or six inches LAYING OUT THE HOME GROUNDS, 38 


deep; the best soil is a deep sandy 
loam; protect during the winter; the fol- 


grafting to the mnursery- Contents 


two methods, cutting and PROPAGATING THE ROSE, 19 
the easiest. ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM, 21 


HISTORY OF PORTLAND ROSE SHOW, 27 


B D P ey. LANDSCAPE GARDENING FOR 
following will be found: “In the autumn RURAL HOMES, 28 


SHRUBS AND WHERE TO PUT THEM, 32 


HARDY NARCISSI FOR OUTDOOR 


pot is ready for the cuttings. Morning is the best time to do 
the work; foliage will be crisper in the morning and the cut- 
tings less likely to wilt. There are several ways to make a 
cutting, but the best way is to secure a cutting with a heal 
(Figure 1) and two or three eyes. Notice that only a part of 
the foliage is removed. If you remove all of it you destroy the 
lungs of the plant. On the other hand, if you leave it all on 
transpiration will be so rapid that your cutting may suffer. 
Some strike a happy medium and cut off 
half the foliage. Of the five lobes on a 
rose leaf I usually cut off three, leaving 
the two at the base (see Figure 1). Cut- 
tings may be made with a sharp knife, 
or, better still, with a pair of small, 
sharp pruning shears. Scissors are not 
good for the work, as they bruise the 
cells too much. A safe rule is to make 
a three-eye cutting. Eyes as here 
referred to are leaf buds in the axles of 
the leaves—one at the base, which goes 
under the sand and two above. A longer 
cutting in tea roses is a waste of wood: 
a shorter one makes a somewhat weaker 
plant. If the wood be from a blooming 
shoot discard all the wood except the 


; E PLANTING, 60 : 
lowing autumn the roses will be rooted three eyes nearest the base. Your cuttings 
and ready to transplant.” This is the CONCERNING CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT made, you are ready to insert them in 
old fashioned way, and while not a bad ORGANIZATION, 68 the sand, and for this purpose you need 
way to increase your stock of roses, yet STUDIES FOR STUDENTS IN a dibble, which is a sharp-pointed stick, 
it is not modern. There is progress POLLENATION, 79 or a forty-penny nail will answer just as 


being made even in the matter of rose 
propagation. 

Many times I have had ladies say to me: 
“T have no luck propagating roses.” 
There is no luck in the matter. Success 
is bred of an understanding of the mat- 
ter in hand,so listen! Cuttings of all semi- 
hard-wooded plants, and this includes 
the rose, root best and quickest when 
the plant is most active, or rather I[ 
ought to say, root best when the cell- 
building material is most abundant. 
This stage is reached in the rose at the 
time the plants have bloomed and are 
dropping their petals. This, then, is the 
time to take the cuttings, right in the 
height of summer. Especially is this 
true of such kinds as the teas and hybrid 
teas, which we now have in such variety, 
and which are so popular. Let us sup- 
pose, then, that you have a dozen plants 
comprising several varieties and that you 
desire to increase the stock of each. Ii 
you only wish to put in a dozen or two 
cuttings secure a six-inch or eight-inch 
flower pot, and after having put a wad 
of moss to cover the hole in the bot- 
tom—this for drainage—fill the pot to 
the brim with perfectly clean river sand, 
or bank sand will do if it be free from 


well. Dibble the cuttings in the sand 
about two inches deep and about two 
inches apart. As you proceed press each 
cutting firmly in the sand with finger 
and thumb. Your pot or box filled, 
water thoroughly. label the variety and 
cover with a celery glass, a bell glass or 
a large goblet, or in the case of a box 
cover with a large pane of glass and 
stand in a. north window, kitchen win- 
dow preferred, for there the cuttings will 
always be under close observation. Fig- 
ure 2 is a pot of cuttings filled with rose 
cuttings and covered with a bell glass. 
Every morning remove the cover from 
the cuttings and wash the glass in clean 
water. This gives the cuttings the nec- 
essary fresh air. Every second morning 
the sand in which the cuttings are ought 
to be watered with tepid water—not too 
much—just enough so the water runs 
out at the bottom a little, and if the cut- 
tings are sprayed overhead it will do no 
harm. In fifteen to twenty days the cut- 
tings will begin to callous, 1. e., a bulbous 
excrescense will form on the base of the 
cutting. This stage will be made mani- 
fest by an altered appearance in the cut- 
ting, the leaves will be more erect, crisper 
and greener, and the plant will appear 


soil; pack the sand tightly in the pot PROFESSOR J. A. BALMER to be growing. In about thirty days 
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Figure 1—AMERICAN BEAUTY 


days. When it is known the cuttings 
have rootlets half an inch or more long 
(Figure 3) then it is time to pot them 
off; and this is a job that requires con- 
siderable care, lest you destroy most of 
the roots. The best compost in which to 
pot these baby plants is good, rich gar- 
den soil, but there must be no rank 
manure or strong fertilizer in it.. The 
soil should be passed through a quarter- 
inch sieve, or at least made as fine as 
possible with the hands; two or two and 
one-half-inch pots are large enough to 
receive the rooted cuttings, and after all 
are potted they may be put on a tray of 
damp sand and put back on the kitchen 
window sill, inside, or, better still, under 
a light of glass or in a cold frame on the 
north of the house, outside. They will 
require to be carefully, yet thoroughly, 
watered after potting, and should have 
no more water for a week, during which 
time they must be kept from sun and 
air as much as possible. After a week 
the little plants will have established 
themselves in the new soil, and from now 
on may have more air, water and expo- 
sure, until they do not need to be cov- 
ered at all. Now, please remember, there 
is nothing arbitrary in these instructions. 
If you have not got flower pots and bell 
glasses you may use a box and a pane 
of glass, and the whole work may be 
done outdoors, on the north side of a 
building. Whether you put a half-dozen 
cuttings in a pot, or a hundred in a box, 
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or a thousand in a hotbed, the principle 
is the same. The cutting is a suspended 
plant and will, if given proper environ- 
ment, reproduce itself. It must be borne 
in mind never to let the cutting wilt, and 
during the whole time it is forming cal- 
lous and roots it must not be exposed to 
sun or drafts of air, and that the sand 
must never be dry, yet not waterlogged. 
Do not stand pots containing cuttings 
in saucers of water, for this excludes 
the air and prevents the downward move- 
ment of water. If you cannot get small 
pots in which to grow the rooted cut- 
tings small bean cans, pepper or other 
small cans will answer; always remem- 
bering that you can hardly get the cans 
too small, and that the bottoms must 
be punched full of holes to allow of 
proper drainage. Remember, too, never 
to expose a tin can in which a plant is 
growing to the direct rays of the sun, 
for tin is a great conductor of heat, and 
all roots on the exposed side will burn 
and your plant suffer. 

All roses may be propagated in this 
way. Florists prepare large hotbeds 


FIGURE 3 


within a greenhouse, cover them with 
sash to preserve the proper condition of 
moisture and air exclusion, cut rose 
branches in armfulls, plunge them at 
once into a tub of water to prevent wilt- 
ing, and in this way propagate the beauti- 
ful roses in tens of thousands. After the 
young plants are thoroughly established 
in their pots and inured to the weather, 
which will require five to six weeks, they 
may be planted permanently in the gar- 
den or put into a larger pot, as you desire. 

Figure 4, reading from left to right: 
The first is an American Beauty cutting, 
four eyes. The second is a typical hybrid 
tea, four eyes. The third is a two-eye 
rooted cutting of Bridesmaid, a tea rose. 
Notice all the foliage is trimmed partly 
off. Figure 5 is a typical cutting of a 
hybrid perpetual of summer blooming 
variety, and shows a four-eye cutting, 
trimmed ready for the sand. Figure 6 
shows a cutting of a tea rose with the 
top eye or leaf bud too far started. Dis- 
card all wood where the eyes have 
started, for they will make unsatisfactory 
plants. 

There are certain roses somewhat diffi- 
cult to propagate by cutting. They do 


May 


have subjects of this kind we resort to 
not seem to root readily, so where we 
layering to increase our stock. Moss 
roses, sweet briers and the old Persian 
yellow are some of those difficult to 
root. Layering is a simple process. Dig 
the ground around the plant to be oper- 
ated on and make it as fine and friable as 
possible. Select a spot near the extrem- 
ity of a limb, where its last branches or 
division is, from the underside of the 
limb make a slanting cut, severing the 
limb half to two-thirds through, bend 
the limb to the ground and peg down the 
slit portion in the mellow soil, using bail- 
ing wire, bent hairpin fashion, and about 
six inches long; use one of more of these, 
and if the limb has a tendency to spring 
back to its old place weight it down with 
a brick or stone, or something handy. 
This layering is best done just after 
blooming time, and the limbs may be 
left pegged down till fall, when the por- 
tion pegged in the ground may be wholly 
severed from the parent plant and the 
young plants given new positions in the 
garden. 

Those varieties of roses known as 
hybrid perpetuals, and which do little 
branching but make long, straight canes, 
may all be propagated in the way above 
described by cutting the canes into sec- 
tions of three to five eyes, removing part 
of the foliage and treating exactly as 
with teas and hybrid teas. These long 
caned fellows may also be propagated 
by cutting the canes into sections about 
six inches long in the autumn and stick- 
ing them in well prepared ground in a 
sheltered place. Do not try this plan if 
the temperature in your locality goes as 
low as zero, for you would lose most of 
of them. Roses propagated in this way 
must be left where they are stuck for a 
year, after which they may be used in 
making new beds. 

As these instructions are written for 
the ladies who read “Better Fruit,” and 
solely with a view to the encouragement 
of a love of the beautiful, I trust you will 
try and root a few cuttings of the queen 
of flowers next July. It is more fun than 
raising chickens. 
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ROSES AND HOW TO PREPARE FOR THEIR GROWTH 


BY REV.SPENCER S.SULLIGER, D. D., IN THE OREGONIAN 


lg i A HE one thing usually neglected in 

rose culture is the proper prepara- 

tion of the ground. Without doubt 
a fairly stiff clay soil is the ideal for a 
starter. If it has natural drainage of 
gravel or sand about three feet beneath 
the surface, and the clay soil be suitably 
enriched, we will have the ideal for gen- 
eral rose growing. True, the tea rose 
enjoys a lighter soil, and many of the 
hybrid tea roses do well in a lighter soil. 
But clay, clay, clay is to be the basis, 
and then each rose bed enriched and 
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lightened to suit the hybrid perpetual, 
the hybrid tea and the tea roses. If nat- 
ural drainage of gravel or sand is not 
yours it will pay to dig out the soil for 
about two and one-half feet deep, fill in 
six inches of gravel and then replace the 
soil. Lots of work? Sure! But a great 
truth about roses was never better stated 
than in the opening chapter of Dean 
Hole’s work, “A Book About Roses”: 
“He who would have beautiful roses in 
his garden must have beautiful roses in 
his heart. He must love them well and 
always. He must have not only the 
glowing admiration, the enthusiasm and 
the passion, but the tenderness, the 
thoughtfulness, the reverence, the watch- 
fulness of love.” 

Lacking clay in my rose garden at 
Bellingham, I excavated to the depth of 
two feet a bed for some choice roses. 
Mixing with the clay I had obtained 
some of the excavated ground I refilled 
the bed. The result? In a very sharp 
contest the following year I captured 
four first and three second prizes at the 
rose show. And every prize won, except 
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one first and one second, came from this 
specially prepared rose bed. But if you 
have ordinary garden soil and will prop- 
erly plant roses where they will have 
plenty of sunshine and air you will have 
roses galore. 

For instance, for my rose garden in 
Vancouver I was forced to have the lot 
graded when the clay soil was quite wet, 
and this soil was mostly that excavated 
from the basement of the dwelling. A 
most unfavorable starter, save the fact 
that the soil was clay. Neighbors con- 
cluded that the roses would either die 
or come to nothing. But they did not 
consider that I dug out the ground for 
about two feet deep and two feet across 
and put well mixed soil around each rose 
planted, being sure that each knob where 
the rose had been grafted on the Manetti 
root—and I grow only grafted roses— 
was put about three inches below the 
surface of the ground, thus limiting, if 
not preventing, the crop of wild suckers. 
All this after I had carefully cut off every 
piece of bruised root and also cut back 
almost all the healthy roots some, and 
carefully spread the roots of each rose 
so that none were crossed or planted too 
deep. The result was as fine roses as I 
have ever grown. 


ROSE, THE BRIDE (WHITE), BRIDESMAID 
(PINK), AND RICHMOND (RED) 


Grown by J. A. Balmer, Cle Elum, Washington 


Here, in a nutshell, you have about all 
that is needed for the proper planting of 
roses. Technical and minute instruc- 
tions are oftener confusing than other- 
wise. Purchase healthy two-year-old, 
out-of-doors-grown rose bushes from a 
reputable dealer, even if the first cost is 
a little high. Then properly plant them 
in the ordinary garden soil, and results 
will be good. True, if you want the 
ideal then look to the clay and the drain- 
age, with proper enrichment of soil. 


The “Queen of Flowers” has many 
enemies. If the other flowers are jealous 
of the queen and have hired assassins to 
destroy her these assassins certainly 


ROSE, BRIDESMAIDS 
Grown by J. A. Balmer, Cle Elum, Washington 


understand their work. From childhood 
to old age the queen has a fight. For- 
tunately, good cultivation will do much 
to prevent or control the many pests the 
rose is subject to. I believe that proper 
planting, cultivation, pruning and spray- 
ing as a preventive will keep almost any 
rose bush in a healthy condition. Pre- 
ventive spraying, which should be done 
during the fall, winter and spring, is the 
secret of healthy rose bushes in the sum- 
mer. Spraying calendars, giving the day 
in each month when each kind of spray- 
ing liquid is to be used, are almost all 
of them worthless, or worse than worth- 
less—harmful. The less roses are sprayed, 
excepting when the bushes are dormant, 
and the more they are cultivated the 
better roses you will have. Spray the 
bushes in the late fall, winter and in the 
early spring before the leaves start to 
grow with rose bordeaux mixture, mix- 
ing arsenate of lead with the early spring 
spraying, and if the beds are properly 
fertilized and cultivated with a hoe dur- 
ing the spring and summer the roses will 
be better without any spraying after the 
leaves have appeared in the spring. Cul- 
tivation should be as frequent as is 
needed to provide a good dust mulch, 
but shallow, so as not to disturb the 
feeding roots of the rose, which are near 
the surface of the ground. 

The rose bordeaux mixture is the one 
indispensable for rose culture. The mar- 
ket is full of ready-to-use mixtures and 
substitutes, but the one safe thing is to 
make your own mixture. This can be 
done with but very little trouble if the 
following directions are followed: Dis- 
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PICKING CLIMBING ROSES, PORTLAND 
OREGON 


solve one pound of sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol) in two gallons of hot water. 
As the blue vitriol corrodes tin it must 
be dissolved in an earthen vessel. Let 
the mixture stand over night, when the 
copper will be fully dissolved. Then 
strain through a cloth and keep the 
strained liquid in a well corked and well 
glazed jug. Dissolve one pound of fresh, 
unslaked lime in two gallons of cold 
water, pouring the water on the lime 
slowly. Let it stand over night, stir and 
strain through a cloth and keep in a 
tightly corked jug. When a spray is to 
be used take one quart of the copper 
solution and one quart of the lime solu- 
tion, shaking the jug before pouring out 
each liquid. Then add one and one-half 
gallons of water, thus making two gal- 
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lons of spraying solution. Superior culti- 
vation is a great preventive of aphis. 
Keeping the ground free from weeds and 
a baked surface will do much to stimu- 
late vigorous growth of rose bushes, and 
thus destroy the feeding ground for aphis. 

Mildew is a formidable enemy. Pre- 
ventive measures are decidedly the best. 
Dissolve one-half ounce sulphide of 
potassium and an ounce of shavings of 
pure soap in two gallons of hot water, 
strain and use with an auto spray. Pure 
soap is used because it will not hurt the 
foliage, and because it will discourage 
any activity of aphis as well as cause the 
sulphide of potassum to stick better. 
This spray should be used about twice 
during the growing season; the first time 
after the leaves are well unfolded in the 
spring and the second time after the 
first blooming season. It will do much 
to prevent mildew and aphis. After mil- 
dew appears there is little that can be 
done. The best plan is to cut off every 


diseased leaf and branch and burn them. 
Never under any circumstances allow the 
cuttings from a rose bush to lie on the 
and 


ground this whether mildew is 


CORNER OF ROSE SHOW, ROSE FESTIVAL 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 1910 
present or not. Burn up all cuttings. 
The application by the use of a good 
powder bellows of a powder made by 
mixing one-third soot and two-thirds 
flour of sulphur to the rose bush is the 
best remedy after the mildew appears. 
But the preventive spraying with the 
potassium and soap solution; the pres- 
ence of plenty of both sunshine and air, 
both of which may be aided by proper 
pruning; the avoidance of sprinkling 
roses in the evening—which, outside of 
mulching with reeking, fresh manure, is 
the most prolific cause of mildew—and 
the frequent and proper cultivation of 
the ground, so that no hard, baked crust 
excludes the air and sunshine from the 
roots, will be the best that can be done 
to prevent mildew. if you 


Of course, if 
grow Killarney, Her Majesty and some 
other roses that always mildew. no mat- 
ter where nor how you plant them, nor 
what you do with them, you will have 
mildew. 

For winter mulching and spring enrich- 
ing of the ground, unless the ground is a 
wet soil and not well drained, use cow 
manure. But don’t put six inches of 
reeking, fresh cow manure on the rose 
beds for mulching and be surprised if 
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you have poisoned rose bushes and mil- 
dew the next spring and summer. The 
best way to prepare both a mulch and 
fertilizer is to get a galvanized iron pan 
made, about five inches deep and as large 
as you will need, with a few small holes 
in one corner of the bottom of the pan. 


Then build a tight board box, with 
neither top nor bottom, that will fit 
inside the galvanized iron pan. Put in 


this box fresh cow manure, cover tightly 
and shed so that no rain can get into 
the pan or box. Let the liquor drain 
through the holes in the corner of the 
pan and keep in a jar or keg, both to 
be well closed, to be used for liquid 
manure in the spring and early summer, 
or pour it back on the manure in the box. 
In one year this box of manure will be 
properly rotted and ready to be put on 
the rose bed in the early winter, to 
remain for a winter mulch and to be dug 
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in early in the spring. If you are so 
situated that you cannot do this then 
mulch with well rotted manure and dig 
that in early in the spring, using artificial 
manure during the spring and early 
summer. 

Fall planting of two-year-old bushes 
of hybrid perpetual and hybrid tea roses 
is the best. I have never yet lost a 
single fall planted rose, and late spring 
planting has cost me many bushes. But 
fall planting must be well done. Fol- 
lowing the rule for the preparation of 
the ground and planting let the fall 
planted rose be so cut back that no 
staking is needed. On the Pacific Coast 
the planting should not be done before 
the last of November or the first of 
December. In the Middle West and 
East in October. If planted too early a 
growth of bush will result and the first 
freeze will seriously damage the bush. 
If planted late there will be none, or 
very little growth of bush, but root 
growth will go on and make a spring 
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growth of bush that is ideal. After 
planting mulch with well rotted manure 
and keep the mulching during the winter 
well up around the bush. Losses of fall 
planted roses come almost wholly from 
the wind working the mulching and soil 
away from the rose bush out even to the 
very ends of the roots. Then a sudden 
freeze and a dead rose bush. Keep the 
mulching well up around the base of the 
bush during the winter, and fall planting 
will bring roses in June that no spring 
planting can do. Tea and tender roses 
had better be planted in the early spring. 
Hothouse roses, 1f you plant such things, 
can be planted any time in spring or 
summer. 

It is impossible to give directions for 
pruning that will apply to all roses. The 
rose books that have illustrations of rose 
bushes, showing the markings where the 
first and the subsequent prunings shall 
be, always seem to me to suppose that 
the grower of roses must carry a book, 
a yard stick and a piece of chalk to 
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measure and mark the places where the 
bush is to be cut. A few general rules 
belong to pruning: First, prune so that 
the new growth will make a beautiful 
bush as well as a beautiful bloom. Sec- 
ond, always cut to an outward-pointed 
eye. This prevents the crowding of the 
center of the bush, if you are careful to 
rub off many of the inside shoots that 
appear and cut out entirely the canes 
that come inside. Third, if you want 
summer and late fall blooms cut back 
after the first blooming season. Much 
of this can be done when roses are cut 
for the house, the hospital and the 
“shut-ins.” Make a liberal stem to each 
rose you cut, observing the rule of cut- 
ting to an out-pointing eye. If this 
leaves too much stem on the cut rose it 
can be trimmed after the cutting. Fourth, 
remember that insects rarely ever deposit 
their eggs on the lower part of the rose 
branches. If the final pruning in the 
spring is a close one, and every cutting 
is burned, it will mean the destruction of 
thousands of rose pests. Fifth, late in 
the fall cut out all weak growth and cut 
back the canes so that not too much 
bush is left to be switched around by 
winter winds, thus working the mulching 
and soil away from the rose and endan- 
gering loss by freezing. In the spring 
cut out all extra canes and cut back the 
canes that are left so that an attractive 
bush will result. Hybrid perpetual roses 
should, as a rule, be cut back vigorously. 
Hybrid tea roses not so much and tea 
roses less yet. But these are only gen- 
eral rules. Many of the new roses are 
a law unto themselves when it comes to 
pruning. 

Hugh Dickson, J. B. Clark, a magnifi- 
cent rose if properly pruned, Mrs. Stew- 
art Clark, Dr. O’Donnel Brown and a 
few other vigorous growers need to have 
special pruning or you get poor roses. 
The rule for these roses is to cut out 
entirely all but from four to six canes, 
and cut the remaining canes back very 
moderately. When the new, rank canes 
shoot up they should be cut off when 
about three feet high. Side branches 
will then form and give magnificent 
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HEDGE OF ROSES OUTSIDE OF SIDEWALK IN RESIDENCE 
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roses. If these roses are pruned back 
like the weaker growers should be the 
result will be a rampant growth of bush 
and few and inferior roses. This is true 
of many of the new and vigorous hybrid 
tea roses. Indeed, despite all I could 
do with them, Mrs. Stewart Clark and 
Dr. O’Donnel Brown have done but 
little else but make bush this year. 
They are in for one more year’s trial 
and then, if they do not reform, they go 
to the incinerator, where I long ago con- 
signed Killarney, Her Majesty and some 
other mildew breeders. 

Lady Ashtown, Betty, Jenny Guil- 
lemot, Madame Melanie Soupert, Madame 
Phillippe Revoire (one of the most beau- 
tiful yellow roses in the world), Madame 
Ravary, General McArthur, Pharisaer 
(a beautiful rose that is not grown as 
much as it should be) and others of the 
same character of growth will do better 
if five or six, or even more, canes are left 
and those cut back about one-half the 
length of cane. Always remembering to 
cut out all center growth as well as cut 
the canes that are left to an out-pointing 
eye. There is no rule of pruning so abso- 
lutely imperative as to cut so the center 
of the bush is kept open for sunshine 
and air. 

Then such roses as Captain Christy, 
Marchioness of Downshire, Mrs. R. G. 
Sherman-Crawford, Mildred Grant and 
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Frau Karl Druschki, with the more or 
less pronounced characteristic of growth 
of putting out two or more branches in 
a cluster, must be pruned to where there 
seems to be only one out-pointing eye, 
and then rub off, as soon as they appear, 
all growth of branches save one at 
each point. 

A few others that shoot out too many 
branches, but not in clusters like Captain 
Christy, need pruning back until not so 
many eyes are left on the cane, and then 
all in-pointing eyes, as well as about 
one-half of the other eyes, rubbed off just 
about as soon as they appear. 

Then such growers as Mrs. David 
McKee, Miss Kate Moulton, Etoile de 
France, Elizabeth Barnes, Joseph Hill, 
Franz Deegan, etc., should be pruned so 
that the growth of bush will be sym- 
metrical, only observing the rule of keep- 
ing the center of the bush from being 
crowded. 

Three commonly grown roses I never 
grow, 1. e., General Jacqueminot, Maman 
Cochet and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 
A dozen splendid crimson roses that do 
not get the “blues” when they get a 
little off are far superior to the scarlet 
General. Maman Cochet is an ungainly 
bush and a drooping bloom that is out 
of proportion to the branch, and in no 
way is equal to Mrs. Edward Mawley. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is a good 
rose, but is excelled by Mrs. David 
McKee and the newer rose of that class, 
Molly Sherman-Crawford. Then the 
newest rose of this class, Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs, is a fine rose, and far superior 
to either of the three mentioned. I am 
sure it will prove to be the leading rose 
of the above class, of which the Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria was the first one on 
the market. JI have not been able to 
get this new rose, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
but it made a fine showing at the recent 
London Rose Show. 

I have been anxious to have Rhea 
Reid measure up to the expectations of 
its grower, that gentlemanly rosarian, 
Mr. E. G. Hill, of Richmond, Indiana. 
But it will not do it. Mr. Reid has given 
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to the world three crimson hybrid tea 
roses of merit—General McArthur, Rich- 
mond and Rhea Reid. His favorite, I 
suspect, is Rhea Reid. But I am sure 
that General McArthur is decidedly the 
best general purpose rose of the three. 
General McArthur is of good color, does 
not fade quickly, is a continuous bloomer 
and very fragrant. It is not so vigorous 
a grower as Rhea Reid, 

I add a word about that magnificent 
rose, J. B. Clark. No rose will be more 
disappointing unless it be carefully 
pruned, as stated in this article. No 
crimson hybrid tea rose will give better 
returns for intelligent culture. It is diffi- 
cult to describe the exact manner of 
pruning this rose, but a little patience 
and observation will soon demonstrate to 
each grower the method of pruning that 
will give the best results. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF ROSES 


BY WILLIAM S. SIBSON, SIBSON ROSE NURSERIES, PORTLAND, OREGON 


PON arrival of plants, open the 

package in some sheltered place, 
where drying winds cannot penetrate. 
Sprinkle the roots and tops with water, 
then cover with a sack or something 
until planted. Should the ground be too 
wet for planting dig a shallow trench, 
lay the plants therein and cover the roots 
well with soil until the ground and 
weather are favorable. 

Should frost prevent planting do not 
open the package, but put in a cool 
house or shed, where there is no fire. 
Cover with sacks or straw, and await 
favorable weather. 

Delay in transit will occasionally hap- 
pen, and perhaps from having been so 
long on the way some of the plants may 
look shriveled. In such a case dig a 
trench, lay the plants quite flat therein 
and cover both roots and tops with soil. 
Then soak well with water and keep 
them covered three or four days. It is 
wonderful how this method will revive 
the plants, which will usually entirely 
recover plumpness and good condition. 

“Roses love shelter and warmth, and 
the choice of a situation should, if pos- 
sible, be regulated by these considera- 
tions. At the same time they will 
endure severe exposure, and no one need 
hesitate to plant even if the situation be 
less favorable than could be desired.”— 
William Robinson. Any good garden 
soil is suitable, that with a good, loamy 
subsoil being the best. Dig the ground 
to a depth of at least eighteen inches, 
well pulverizing the soil and mixing 
plenty of old, well rotted manure. In 
case of budded roses, place the union 
of the stock with the bud about three 
inches below the surface. Spread the 
roots out carefully (not allowing manure 
to come in contact with them); place 
some fine soil among and over them, 
tread in firmly, then fill in with the 
remaining soil. 

Old cow manure is the best fertilizer for 
roses, and after the plants become estab- 
lished they are gross feeders. To obtain 
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the best results an occasional drenching 
at the roots with weak liquid manure is 
essential, especially after the buds are 
formed, and during their development. 
In the late autumn, when the ground is 
dry, apply a surface dressing of manure, 
which, after remaining through the win- 
ter, should be spaded in the following 
spring. 

Strong growing, vigorous kinds should 
be cut back moderately to six or eight 
eyes. The weaker and moderate grow- 
ers must be pruned closer, to three or 
four eyes. In all cases cut out old, 
infirm, weak and unripe wood, leaving 
only the well ripened shoots. Always 
cut to an eye pointing outward, which 
tends to keep the plant shapely, and the 
center open. The above refers to hybrid 


perpetual, hybrid tea and tea _ sorts.’ 


When planted in the spring prune just 
before planting. 

Climbing roses should not be cut back 
severely. The tips of the healthy shoots 
only should be taken out, and the remain- 
ing shoots thinned out. 

If the weather be dry newly planted 
roses should be sprinkled overhead daily 
with water, and well saturated when 
necessary at the roots. Established 
plants should be treated to weak liquid 
manure occasionally, as above. 

Aphis are sometimes troublesome, but 
good cultivation will often prevent their 
ravages. When they appear cultivate 
the ground and sprinkle the plants with 
tobacco dust or insect powder, spraying 
them afterward with water. The cater- 
pillar or rose grub, must be picked off 
by hand. 

One of the best remedies for mildew 
is flour of sulphur dusted over the 
affected part as soon as it. makes its 
appearance. A weak solution of bor- 
beaux mixture, sprayed over the plants 
in winter and early spring after growth 
begins, will often prevent the ills to 
which the rose is liable. 

Rub off weakly ingrowing shoots as 
soon as they appear, and pick out with 
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the point of a pencil or similar instru- 
ment the small and undersized flower 
buds, leaving only the center flower bud 
on each flowering shoot. This method 
is pursued when extra fine blooms 
are required for competition or other 
purposes. 
© © © 


A man who has had ten years’ experi- 
ence in handling commercial orchards is 
open for engagement. Had charge of 
one of the largest bearing orchards in 
Oregon for five years. References given 
on request. Address R. M., care ‘Better 
Fruit,’ Hood River, Oregon. 

© © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Your work is splendid. Please continue to 
censor your articles, as depend on them for 
new and valuable ideas. E. H. Roberts, Peonia, 
Colorado. 


ON THE FRONT LAWN, IN THE RESIDENCE SECTION OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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THE ROSE—ITS PLANTING AND THE CARE OF IT 


F. V. HOLMAN, IN SUNDAY OREGONIAN 


LANTING should be done, if pos- 

sible, with comparatively dry soil—a 
very difficult thing to do sometimes. By 
dry soil I do not mean dust, but I mean 
soil which breaks all at one time in that 
beautiful way that a gardener likes, when 
the spade is put into it and it is turnel 
over. For myself, I get leaf mold from 
Sauvie’s Island, where I go duck shoot- 
ing. This is as black as gun powder, 
even when it is dry. A similar mold can 
be found in the forests or woods around 
Portland, but if you cannot get that the 
best thing to do is to get well rotted 
manure with two parts of rich loam to 
make the soil in which to plant your 
rose bushes. 

Anyone can make leaf mold by gather- 
ing up the leaves from the streets and 
sidewalks in the fall and putting them in 
a sugar barrel or other cheap barrel, 
pressing the leaves down as much as 
possible, and leaving the barrel uncov- 
ered so that the rain will wet the leaves 
and cause them to rot. Be sure to keep 
the leaves wet throughout the winter. 
By the next spring each barrel will be 
about half full of black pulverized leaf 
mold ready for use, and this is the best 
material with which to plant roses that 
you can get in any way. Hundreds of 
tons of leaves are carried away by the 
street cleaning department each year 
which should be saved and used. 

I use my hand in planting roses, for 
you know that after all the best tool is 
your right hand—unless you are left- 
handed. Make the hole at least two feet 
deep. Fill the hole to near the top— 
you should not plant your roses too 
deep—then take the rich earth, not too 
wet, and press it down with your hand 
about the bush so that there will be 
actual contact of the root with the soil. 

If you have quite a large hole and a 
large bush you can step on the soil 
gently and firm it down—gardeners 
sometimes use the handle of a spade and 
pound it down, but with small roses the 
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hand is the best tool. If you plant when 
the soil is very wet it will cake, and the 
tender roots—the white roots—which 
really give all the sap and substance to 
the plant, will not penetrate this hard 
soil. There is another thing to be taken 
into consideration; the hardy varieties, 
the hybrid perpetuals and hybrid teas, do 
better where planted in the fall, and it is 
better to get low-budded roses for that 
purpose, which, however, are more or 
less expensive. These should be planted 
so that the point of budding will be about 
three inches below the surface. 


TREE ROSE CAROLINE TESTOUT 
August blooming. Portland, Oregon, Heights 

This enables the bush to grow roots on 
the budded variety, so that it has two 
sets of roots—one set on the stock and 
the other on the budded variety. Roses 
thrive better and produce larger flowers 
when budded on some strong growing 
stock. I prefer Manetti, as it is hardy 
in Oregon, and produces a large quantity 
of sap, and usually does not send up 
suckers. Some florists prefer the Euro- 
pean dog brier, but it is liable to grow 
suckers, and these must be carefully 
removed or they will ruin the budded 
variety. 

While you may plant any well matured 
plants of the hardier varieties in the fall, 
do not plant teas at that time, for they 
are very tender and delicate, and we 
often have a cold snap in December or 
January which will kill them if they are 
not well rooted, and you will simply lose 
your roses. 

A great many of the roses you buy 
from florists here or in the East are very 
small plants, with little or no earth about 
the roots. These should be carefully 
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pruned when planted, and if the roots 
are more than four or five inches long 
cut those off also to that length, because 
the nearer the sap roots are to the plant 
the better the plant thrives. Also cut off 
all rosebuds on such plants. I know 
when you get a new variety you are very 
anxious to see what it is going to do, 
but blooming is a tax on the vitality of 
the plant. When it is young and tender, 
just out of the hothouse, it needs all the 
vitality that it has in order to grow 
strong and vigorous. While early. bloom- 
ing will not kill your plants it enfeebles 
them, and they are liable never to be 
hardy and strong, just as feeble children 
are liable to grow into weak men or 
women. 


© ¢ © 
NE of the handsomest trade papers that comes 
to The News is “Better Fruit,’ published at 
Hood River, Oregon. It is a model of typographi- 
cal beauty and contains articles of interest to fruit 
growers all over the country.—Chicago Packer 
News. 


INCREASING THE VALUE OF THE HOME 
BY HAVING A BEAUTIFUL ROSE GARDEN 
SURROUNDING IT, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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THE PORTLAND ROSE SHOW TWELVE YEARS OLD 


began to take notice of and to 

develop a keen interest in roses in 
Portland. We had that year been mar- 
ried, and Mrs. Sibson joined with several 
friends and neighbors in a club to send 
East for several collections of roses. 
They were miserable little hothouse- 
grown plants that we received, and most 
of them could not survive the shock of 
outside planting, and soon perished and 
died. Still I am sure this adventure first 
aroused an unexepected interest in roses 
within me, which must heretofore have 
lain dormant, but which thereafter grew 
and developed until my rose garden 
became a hobby, which occupied a great 
deal of thought and most of my spare 
time. Finally, thirty years later, it 
landed me in the rose business as a life 
occupation. 

At the time I speak of, and later, I 
secured and studied any literature on the 
subject that I heard of. In 1883 a friend 
presented me with “A Book About 
Roses,” by S. Reynolds Hole. This book 
is a classic—an idyll. In my opinion no 
beok about roses has ever approached 
the beauty and usefulness of this. Its 
study added fuel to the fire, and led to 
the ambition and desire to develop the 
very best there was to be gotten out of 
roses through intensive cultivation and 
continuous care. There were also other 
lovers of roses in Portland at that time, 
and much pleasure was obtained from 
mutual visits to each other’s rose gar- 
dens, and I am sure the kindly interest, 
admiration or criticism resulting were 
to each an incentive to endeavor to attain 
perfection. 

Among these early fanciers were some 
who still love and cultivate their roses, 
while others have already passed on to 
the Elysian gardens. A few names of 
successful cultivators may be of interest 
to older residents, and among others the 
following now occur to me: Professor 
Bolander, a true and learned lover of all 
that was beautiful in nature; Mrs. B. 
Killin, F. V. Holman, Andrew Saling, 
George Forsythe, Mrs. H. Everding, Mr. 
Bartell, all of whom have directly or 
indirectly had a part in the development 
of the rose in Portland. 

While considerable interest was thus 
displayed in rose culture it was not until 
the year 1899 that the first real rose show 
was held. The day was May 21, and the 
place was the drill hall of the Bishop 
Scott Academy. This show was given 
under the auspices of the ladies of Trin- 
ity Church, assisted by other ladies of the 
city, and the affair was a most unquali- 
fied success. While the number of 
exhibits was small compared with more 
recent shows the splendid size and 
quality of the flowers displayed had 
without a question much to do with 
awakening a general interest in rose 
culture in Portland. The second rose 
show was held June 10, 1890. In my 
scrap book I find a clipping from The 
Oregonian concerning it, which I quote: 


I: was in the year 1876 that first I 
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“Prizes were awarded for the best col- 
lection of twelve roses, the best collec- 
tion of six and the beSt general collection. 
The second prize was taken by Mrs. 
W. S. Ladd, and the third by Mrs. H. J. 
Corbett. A noticeable thing was that the 
flowers were arranged in exactly the 
same manner as they are shown in the 
Royal Horticultural Exhibit at the Crys- 
tal Palace in London.” 

The next rose show was held on June 
13, 1891. No show was held in 1892, but 
on June 21 to 24, 1893, the most ambi- 
tious affair so far attempted, was held 
at the old Exposition Building on Wash- 
ington Street, under the auspices and 
patronage of the Oregon State Horticul- 
tural Society. Prizes were generously 
donated by the society to the value of 
$500. The Oregonian contained a full 
report of the affair, and a condensed 
account was printed in a valuable and 
popular paper then published in Chicago, 
entitled, “Gardening.” It was edited by 
William Falconer, who for years was 
superintendent of the famous Dosoris 
Gardens, belonging to Mr. Dana, on 
Long Island, New York. With the fol- 
lowing statement was also printed a 
photograph of one of the prize-winning 
exhibits at the show; thus were Portland 
roses already becoming famous: 

“The first annual flower show of the 
Oregon State Horticultural Society was 
held at the Exposition Building in this 
city June 21 to 24. The spaceous hall 
was beautifully decorated, and the numer- 
ous exhibits and designs of native flora, 
tuberous and other begonias, sweet peas, 
pelargoniums, pansies, roses, etc., were 
enthusiastically admired by some six 
thousand people. The society offered 
prizes amounting to $500. The first day 
was specially designated for the rose 
show. Exhibits were made in regula- 
tion boxes (three feet nine inches by 
one foot six inches top measurement), 
with zinc tubes, moss, etc., and prizes 
were offered to amateurs for the best 
twelve, the best six and the best general 
collection, and to professionals for the 
best general exhibit. This climate is pre- 
eminently adapted for the culture of 
roses, and the fine display of the choicest 
exhibition varieties of hybrid remontants 
in their perfection of color, size and fra- 
grance was a revelation to all, and espe- 
cially to Eastern visitors.” 

This was the first and last rose show 
officially patronized by the Oregon State 
Horticultural Society. I am sure, how- 
ever, that it was not for lack of interest, 
but more probably for lack of means, for 
the then president of the society, Dr. 
J. R. Cardwell, was ever a true admirer 
of the rose, and always willing and anx- 
ious to assist in its development and 
improvement. 

Incidentally I repeat that the above 
show was held on June 21 to 24, 1893. 
To illustrate the uncertainty and irregu- 
larity of the rose blooming season in 
Portland, I will mention a note I find 
in my garden book, saying: “The show 
would have been better five or six days 


later,’ and another remark, “No roses 
on Decoration Day this year.” The lat- 
ter remark occurs again in 1896. Such 
conditions would have been very awk- 
ward, to say the least, had the date of 
our rose show been fixed ahead for early 
June, as it sometimes is these pres- 
ent days. 

During the next few years several 
good rose shows were held, and, as I 
recollect, always with increasing patron- 
age and success, financially and other- 
wise. Since the year 1890 the population 
of the City of Portland has been multi- 
plied by five. Within the same period 
the number of roses grown in and about 
the city has increased by millions. How 
much wealth this development and love 
of roses has indirectly added to the 
intrinsic value of her property—how 
many people it has added to her popula- 
tion, and how much has it tended to the 
enormous advancements the city has 
made since the days we speak of—who 
shall say! 

In 1905 came the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition, and the Rose Show in the 
Auditorium Building on June 3 of that 
year will be ever memorable to those 
who had the good fortune to attend it. 
The following clipping from the Ore- 
gonian of that day will be of interest to 
many: 

“The committee on Rose Day of the 
Portland Rose Society takes this means 
of tendering thanks to all those who so 
ably assisted in making the display an 
unqualified success. 

“Tt especially desires to thank the press 
of this city for its generous advertising 
and free notices of the event; to Theo- 
dore Hardee, H. E. Dosch, Oskar Huber 
and other officials of the exposition for 
their unvarying courtesy and assistance; 
to the judges who so ably performed 
their arduous duties, and to George 
Otten, under whose direction the Audi- 
torium was transformed into a bower of 
beauty. The committee also wishes to 
thank the members of the Rose Society 
for their untiring assistance in collecting 
and arranging such masses of roses, and 
particularly to the multitude of friends 
who so generously donated their choicest 
specimens and other flowers. The com- 
mittee fully appreciated the assistance 
given by Messrs. Martin & Forbes and 
Clarke Bros. for the costly and beauti- 
ful displays made by them. Finally, 
thanks are tendered to L. Allen Lewis 
and W. P. Olds for their kind contribu- 
tion of the necessary jars for the Rose 
Show. The committee is composed of 
William S. Sibson, Mrs. George H. Lam- 
berson, Frederick V. Holman, Mrs. B. 
Killin and Thomas G. Green.” 

Since the great event above referred 
to the Rose Shows of the Portland Rose 
Society have been made a part of the 
magnificent entertainment provided an- 
nually by the Portland Rose Festival 
Association. To say these shows have 
been successful would be scant praise. 
They have, in reality, been the great 
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feature of the Rose Festival. At the last 
show held in June, 1910, three million 
rose blooms were used in the decorations 
of the Armory. Roses entered for com- 
petition were magnificent in quality, and 
could not be surpassed for size, beauty 
and perfection at any rose show in the 
known world. More than three hundred 
competitive entries were made. Besides 
this, the city divided into twelve com- 
petitive districts, poured in its thousands 
of roses from north, east, south and 
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west. Sixty-four prizes and trophies 
were awardéd, and 75,000 people visited 
the show. 

Everything was conducted on a broad, 
grand and liberal scale, and, I suppose, 
never was seen a more charming and 
enchanting sight than that which greeted 
visitors to that great rose exhibition last 
June. It certainly was a scene worthy 
of Portland, and one that to every mind 
confirmed and sealed the fact that she 
is of very truth “Portland, the Rose City.” 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND THE RURAL HOME 


BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR L. PECK, OF J. B. PILKINGTON NURSERY, PORTLAND, OREGON 


HOROUGHLY to understand and 

properly to appreciate landscape 
gardening one must be familiar with a 
few of the basic principles of the art, 
and also know what we mean by the 
term “landscape gardening” in the first 
place. It has been defined by a well 
known writer as the arranging surfaces 
of land and water, with the forms of veg- 
etation they support, and all such forms 
of architecture and sculpture that may 
be thought desirable according to some 
settled scheme or idea. Landscape gar- 
dening is a fine art, and is properly 
placed with painting, sculpture and 
architecture. That is a fine art which 
attempts to create organized beauty, to 
unite several dissimilar parts into one 
organized whole. 

Granting, ‘then, that any landscape 
composition may be criticised with refer- 
ence to rules applicable to the other arts, 
we would expect to find certain similar 
artistic qualities in all branches. One 
of the most important of these qualities 
is “unity.” Unity in a landscape com- 
position means that some one idea shall 
prevail throughout, and that all details 
shall be subordinate to it. To attain this 
unity one must subject all his ideas to 
one of the two general styles of treat- 
ment—known as the “formal” and the 
“natural.” The former is characterized 
by the presence of the straight lines, 
geometrical forms, architectural features, 
plane surfaces and sheared or regular 
forms of trees and shrubs. It is some- 
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Portland, Oregon, grown 


times called the “geometrical” or “archi- 
In the “natural” style 


tectural” style. 


Photo by C. C. Hutchins 
EIGHTEEN-MONTHS-OLD PINK RAMBLER 
Town home of C. C. Hutchins, White Salmon 
Washington 
we find irregular curved lines, broad. 
sweeping curves in the surfaces; irregular 
grouping of trees and shrubs, irregular 
skylines and the absence of all things 
which pertain to the architectural. Coun- 
try homes, surrounded as they are by 
nature’s generous treatment, should be 


laid out along natural lines. City 
squares, street parkings, plazas and other 
limited areas closely associated with 


large buildings should be treated along 
formal lines. 

With these general principles in mind 
let us take up the problem of properly 
arranging the home grounds so that 
when the work is complete the grounds 
and the house, taken together, will pre- 
sent to the observer a harmonious, pleas- 
ing picture. 

The first of all to be considered is 
the convenient arrangement. The most 
beautiful home or garden is not good if 
the convenience of the owner is sacri- 
ficed. Drives and walks should be laid 
out so that they will be useful. They 
should be direct and have good grades, 
and if curved that the deviation from the 
straight line should be justified. This 
can be done by taking advantage of the 
natural contours of the ground, or by 
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platting in such a way that it comes very 
natural to make a detour around the 
obstacle. Straight lines are many times 
justified, and unless distance and other 
conditions warrant it, should be used. 

The foundations of the entire work is 
the lawn. It should be broad, well 
graded and well kept in some instances, 
and should be framed on either side by 
interesting grouping of foliage. Gener- 
ally speaking the lawn planting should 
be carried to the side, or at least related 
to the border planting, if specimen trees 
are used. In many farm homes a broad 
mowing, or meadow, in front of the 
house is very attractive. In that case 
the grass should be cropped only in 
close proximity to the house. The effect 
of this grouping of foliage on the sides 
is to frame the home picture and to 
set off the house to the best possible 
advantage. : 

In arranging planting it is worth while 
for one to study the works of nature. 
Note the following outline of young fir 
growths as they creep into the clearings. 
You will find that line is irregular, deep 
bays showing here and there, separated 
by strong, massive projections. Often- 
times there will be an individual or two 
standing out from these strong masses. 
The straight line is entirely absent, while 
the outline of the foliage presents long, 
graceful curves. In choosing the mate- 
rials to be used locate the coarser tex- 
ture of the foliage further from the house, 
and as you approach the home the 
shrubs and trees should be finer, and be 
able to bear a closer inspection. Fine 
flowering shrubs and vines should be 
used close to the home, and these serve 
in a way to tie, or to unite, the building 
with the grounds. Care should be taken, 
however, not to plant too heavily around 
the foundation or the appearance of 
soundness and _ stability will be lost, 
because one can get no idea of the 
foundation on which the structure rests. 
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A MAGNIFICENT SIGHT DURING THE 
SUMMER IN PORTLAND, OREGON 


It is the desire of most men to have 
their grounds appear as broad and 
extensive as conditions will allow. When- 
ever we introduce into the lawn such 
things as circular flower beds, rose 
hedges and other forms of brilliant flow- 
ering plants we decrease the apparent 
extent of the area. Locate all herbaceous 
flowering plants and roses by themselves 
along the shrubbery border, or possibly 
near the entrance of the vegetable gar- 
den. Here they can be well cared for, 
cut and taken into the house, or allowed 
to mature and die down without seriously 
affecting the appearance of the complete 
picture. 

The use of materials is a complicated 
subject in itself, and time forbids my 
taking it up in this article. I would like 
to say, however, a few words in favor of 
our native plants. The flora of Oregon 
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is very rich in shrubs and trees of orna- 
mental value. Among these I might 
mention Oregon grape, red flowering 
currant, mock orange, red-twigged dog- 
wood, waxberry, mountain spray, nine 
bark, sweet briar rose, azelea, mountain 
lilac, rhododendron, madrone, chinqua- 
pin, flowering dogwood, hemlock, cas- 
cara, numerous conifers and many others. 
These plants all do well in cultivation 
and make beautiful specimens, especially 
when planted quite small. 

So much for what can be done in beau- 
tifying the home grounds. It is very 
easy, however, for a lover of plants to 
seriously overdo the matter. Do. not 
feel that you must have everything you 
see to which you take a fancy, and in 
general it is a good thing to avoid what 
we call “horticultural freaks.” We do not 
want to make a museum of our home 
grounds. 

Things brought into close association 
should be congruous and kindred in 
character. Rockeries and rustic work too 
near the home are hardly logical, one 
suggesting the wild and the picturesque, 
the other art and the works of man. The 
well known tripod and kettle filled with 
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flowers is another example of the incon- 
eruous. Sea shells for edging flower 
beds far removed from the ocean, decay- 
ing fir stumps in the midst of a well 
cared for lawn; iron dogs or stags amidst 
similar surroundings are other irregulari- 
ties which one so often sees, and which 
are much better left out of the com- 
position. 

Much has been said with a view to 
urging amateur landscape gardeners to 
pay more attention to the arrangement 
of the trees and shrubs on the home 
ground; to bring them to the point where 
they will realize that small compositions 
require just as much study as large ones, 
and to encourage those who feel that 
financial conditions bar them from devel- 
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oping attractive home grounds. In 
bringing these remarks to a close I 
wish to quote Mrs. Van Rensselaer, one 
of our most artistic writers on the sub- 
ject of landscape gardening, presenting 
for your consideration her idea of the 
appheation of the subject under dis- 
cussion. She says: 

“If now we ask when and where we 
need the fine art of landscape gardening, 
must not the answer be: Whenever and 
wherever we touch the surface of the 
ground and the plants it bears with the 
wish to produce an organized result that 
shall please the eye? The name we usu- 
ally apply to it must not mislead us into 
thinking that this art is needed only for 
the creation of broad landscape effects. 
It is needed wherever we do more than 
grow plants for the money we may save 
or gain by them. It does not matter 
whether we have in mind a great park or 
a small city square, a large estate or a 
modest dooryard, we must go about our 
work in an artistic spirit if we want a 
good result. Two trees and six shrubs, 
a scrap of lawn and a dozen flowering 
plants may form either a beautiful little 
picture or a hundred disarray of forms 


and colors.” 


Editor Better Fruit: 

In the March number of ‘Better Fruit’? appear 
two articles giving analyses of some Sherwin- 
Williams arsenate of lead showing approximately 
6 per cent arsenic. In each case the arsenate of 
lead referred to was manufactured early in 1908 
in order to try out the value of a strictly basic 
arsenate of lead. It carries an exceptionally high 
proportion of lead oxide and was too expensive to 
market regularly and was uncertain as to its toxic 
action. The Sherwin-Williams Company never 
made such a product for sale, but only put it out 
for experimental work. We regret that your paper 
is still publishing analyses of material turned out 
three years ago for experimental purposes, which 
does not now and never did represent the output 
of this company’s product. We would appreciate 
your publishing the statement in your valued paper 
that the Sherwin-Williams Company guarantees its 
arsenate of lead to contain a minimum of 12% per 
cent arsenic oxide. Thanking you for publishing 
this letter, if you can consistently do so, we remain, 
yours truly, The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


&¢ 6 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed find one dollar. Don’t stop sending 
“Better Fruit.” It is the best ever, and is doing 
a world of good. I am yours truly, J. E. Dow, 
Deer Island, Oregon. 
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IMPROVING THE SURROUNDINGS OF YOUR HOME 


BY PROFFESSOR H.F. MAJOR, INSTRUCTOR IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


P | A HAT the average true American 
delights in clean surroundings and 
plenty of fresh air is a most pleas- 

ing fact. Most of the slothfulness and 

slovenliness in our country seems to be 
associated with new inhabitants unused 
to our customs and ideals. 

Our country is large, our institutions 
are large, our mountains, our streams, 
our lakes and our fields are the largest 
in the world, and it is this “bigness” that 
characterizes the American people with 
an individuality so different from all 
other nationalities. Let us, then, nourish 
and protect this individuality by estab- 
lishing big and high ideals, and always 
working toward a bigger and better end. 
Let us always seek to improve our social 
and economic conditions. 

God has given us a big sky, a big land 
and a big field to work in and we should 
maintain it as befits our highest ideals. 

It is not necessary that a man should 
spend a million, a thousand or even a 
hundred dollars in improving his place 
if he cannot afford it, but he should be 
willing and try to make the very most 
of what he has to do with, and in this 
way he will be doing the biggest thing 
that he can do. 

Perhaps the first question that arises 
is, “How large a piece of ground must I 
have for my yard?” And I say anywhere 
from a spot forty feet square up to 
twenty-five acres or more, but never 
more than you can afford to maintain 
after you have once developed it. 

Some of you are holders of small city 
properties, but in the main I direct my 
remarks to the average farmer who can 
afford to have from one-half to three or 
four acres of ground about his house. 
Now, this area is not to be occupied by 
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barns, chicken houses and stable yards, 
but is the ground given over to the lawns, 
flower gardens and the out-of-door liv- 
ing room that every farmer and every 
farmer’s wife delights in. 

I take it for granted you have all made 
a choice of the land set apart for this 
purpose and that the house is already 
located in the lot. 

However, let me state an important 
fact to be considered in the location of 
the house and something about the style 
of that house: First, the best exposure 
is the south and east, and if possible 
the better rooms—i. e., the living rooms— 
should face in this direction. Second, 
these rooms—i. e., the parlor, living room 
and dining room—should look out upon 
a wide, open lawn. Third, if your house 
has a lot of gables, ginger bread fret 
work under the eaves and around the 
porch railings and pillars remove them 
and replace with straight line simple 
trimmings. Remember that the highest 
type of refinement and beauty is only 
possible through simplicity. Fourth, 
build a good, big, wide sunny porch on 
the lawn side of the house and another 
at the kitchen door; cover these porches 
with roses and Japanese clematis and 
see what a wonderful improvement is 
then accomplished. 

The improvement of the grounds 
about the house is not always in put- 
ting in a shrub here or a tree there, but 
more often it consists in cleaning up and 
knowing what to take out. Too much 
planting in the yard, sprawling, low- 
hanging limbs of shade trees and over- 
grown hedge rows often shut out a beau- 
tiful view of a distant green pasture, a 
gentle stream or a lofty mountain peak. 

It is this ability to see from a place 
and to look toward a place from a dis- 


tance that is the secret of a beautiful 
homestead. 

It is an old and true saying that “dis- 
tance lends enchantment.’ At the basis 
of all high class development of out-of- 
door scenery is, first, simplicity and then 
extent. 

Look out upon your field, your pasture. 
your distant hills and streams and learn 
the value of that greatest wealth—the 
summer sunset—which is all yours. 

When you are clearing pastures, wood- 
lands or fields leave scattered here and 
there an occasional clump of good shade 
trees to protect the cattle from the heat 
of summer suns and shelter them in win- 
ter from the bleak north winds. Where 
there is a choice cut out the soft wood 
trees and leave the nut trees and the 
good timber. This latter increases very 
rapidly in value as years go by. 

If there are no shade trees near the 
grounds some should be planted in rows 
along the road or along the boundary of 
the yard. Do not plant them in rows in 
the yard, for this is an orchard style of 
planting, and one that suggests the eco- 
nomic and the commercial rather than 
the beautiful. Here trees should be 
planted in groups of three, five or seven, 
or occasionally singly where it is desir- 
able to shade a particular spot. 

As a general rule shrubs should be 
planted in clumps or masses along the 
border of the home grounds and in the 
rear against the outbuildings. They 
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may also be placed with considerable 
effect, and they should be so planted, 
against the foundation of the house and 
in the corners of the drives and walks. 
Keep the walks and road on one—the 
least desirable—side of the lawn. Do 
not have the yard cut up in small 
checker-board plats by walks going 
everywhere, and do not have a walk run 
all the way around the house, where it 
always has to be looked at. 

Better put your flower bed near the 
border and not in the middle of the 
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lawn, where it reminds one of a button 
sewed on the knee of your trousers—out 
of place and no reason for it being there. 
Put it near the shrubbery, where it 
serves only to add to the decorative value 
of the frame which surrounds the lawn 
picture. 

Too often grading about a place is 
overlooked entirely. Grade down the 
terraces, fill the sink holes and give a 
gentle, undulating, rolling surface to the 
lawn that it may more naturally reflect 
the lights and shadows of the clouds 
which fly above it. 

The native elm, the sugar maple, the 
walnut, the linden and the oak are our 
best shade and street trees, while in 
choosing our shrubbery we should cling 
to the good, substantial species which 
have stood by us a hundred years rather 
than to the horticultural specimens, most 
of which are freaks and contortions of 
plant growth, and which attract our 
attention only through their outlandish- 
ness and the high prices attached to 
them. Why should anyone for a moment 
desire that upside-down flowerless speci- 
men called Teas’ weeping mulberry, 
which is peddled from door to door by 
the “tree quack,” when for half the price 
he can enjoy the glory and fragrance of 
a mock orange or that most splendid of 
all shrubs, Van Houtte’s spiraea, some- 
times called bridal wreath. 

Don’t get discouraged by trying to do 
everything at once. Would you have 
your boy become a man in a day? The 
love you bear him is due to the fact that 
he has grown up with you, and you have 
cared for him, and could only see him 
improve hour by hour and year by year. 

So it should be with your yard. Make 
a plan and carry it out from time to 
time. Always look forward to your 
highest ideal. Buy some of the garden 
magazines. Look at the pictures of com- 
fortable farm homes which have been 
cared for. See where your own needs 
changing. 

Get in the habit of sending for nursery 
catalogues and seed catalogues, whether 
you intend to buy or not. 

Do you realize what wonderful flower- 
ing effects you tan get from five cents’ 
worth of annual flower seeds? 

Astors, poppies, phlox drummondii and 
corn flowers will bloom for you as well 
as for the millionaire, and probably 
better. Do not fail to plant some peren- 
nials. These plants die down to the 
ground every winter but come forth with 
added strength each succeeding year. 
You will be surprised how fast they 
multiply, what little care they need and 
what a wonderful wealth of bloom they 
will produce. Some of the best to begin 
with are peonies, phlox, delphimum, lilies 
and hollyhocks. 

Cover the old fence and the wood- 
house with Virginia creeper and clematis, 
or with Hall’s honeysuckle, and then as 
you come in from the farm fields the 
day will look less long and the evening 
shadows will harbor sweet memories of 
childhood days, when our grandmothers 
sat in their rose gardens and planned the 
hours that made “Home, Sweet Home.” 


KILLARNEY 
MY MARYLAND 
J. B. CLARK 


REGON FRUIT MEN ELECT.—The Rogue 

River Fruit and Produce Association has 
elected the following officers and directors to serve 
for the ensuing year: Colonel R. C. Washburn, 
Table Rock, president; F. E. Merrick, Medford; 
C. E. Whisler, Medford; G. A. Hover, Phoenix; 
R. H. Parsons, Medford; H. E. Gale, Merlin; 
A. C. Allen, Medford; A. C. Randall, Talent; L. K. 
Haak, Eagle Point; K. S. Miller, Medford, secre- 
tary; C. H. Gillett, Ashland; L. I.“ Wood, Grants 
Pass; P. J. O’Gara, Medford; J. W. Merritt, Cen- 
tral Point; C. C. Scott, Phoenix. 


© © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

“Better Fruit” is the best and cheapest fruit 
magazine in existence. Every fruit grower every- 
where should have it. George Heatherbell, Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. 
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SHRUBS AND WHERE AND HOW TO PLANT THEM 


HAT the use of shrubs has been 

delayed until such a late period in 

the development of our landscape 
architecture is unfortunate in many cases. 
There are many places where their use 
will change the entire appearance of the 
environment. Nature has continually 
hinted to man the advisability of using 
shrubs in connection with the beautify- 
ing of his surroundings. A glance at 
Figure 1 will illustrate this point very 
well. It has been said that nature abhors 
a vacancy. If man does not improve 
such spaces nature will rapidly do so. 
It may not always be filled with the kind 
of plants we especially desire, but never- 
theless there is a natural beauty about 
the same that we cannot help admire. 
Weeds are plants out of place. In other 
words, we consider that plant a weed 
which springs up and interferes with 
the production of plants more useful 
to mankind. The charm of shrubs and 
vines lies in their purely natural adapta- 
tion to nooks and corners about build- 
ings, in the borders, about well kept 
lawns, at the edge of trees and their 
true sense of quiet and peacefulness 
(Figure 2). The beginner in plant 
grouping is apt to make all of his groups 
alike. This is very easy to do, and can 
be avoided by the planter having in mind 
the finished effect before he begins to 
plant. A background is made up most 
naturally of trees of various kinds and 
sizes. In this border many specimens of 
rough and uncouth growth can be used 
which do not look uncouth when a 
judicious planting of shrubbery is made 
in the foreground. The gardener should 
bear in mind that plants in the fore- 
ground must stand close examination. 
For this reason special care should be 
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exercised in their choice. Flowering 
shrubs and herbaceous plants are espe- 
cially adapted for use in such places. 
Anyone who has attempted to beautify 
his grounds soon realizes that the use of 
shrubs plays an immense part in the gen- 


attracted to the ground line in small 
areas the place looks bare and unpleas- 
ing. Shrubbery allows the landscape 


gardener to introduce a great variety of 
form, texture and color in all his work. 
This materially relieves the openness 
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Figure 2—WHERE SOME PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZENS HAVE CARRIED OUT GOOD IDEAS 
ON THE USE OF SHRUBBERY 


eral composition of the finished whole 
(Figure 3). It is just as important to 
improve the ground line in our land- 
scape composition as it is to plant trees 
to secure a pleasing skyline. If the 
vision is not arrested and the attention 


Ficure 1—A HINT FROM NATURE IN THE USE OF SHRUBS 
These plants in their struggle for life have grouped themselves in an artistic manner 


and crudeness of areas simply planted 
to trees. A glance at Figure 4 will illus- 
trate this point quite forcibly. This is 
a reproduction of a small city park. The 
money expended in flower beds in this 
park would have purchased a great num- 
ber of choice shrubs, which, if judi- 
ciously used, would make the place very 
inviting. Almost all the important 
groups of trees in parks and nature have 
shrubbery growing at the base. These 
groups almost invariably contain a good 
collection of shrubs, and we wonder why 
our modern parks are so attractive and 
inviting. 

Shrubbery has many specific uses. It 
affords the most excellent screen to cut 
off undesirable objects. Most of us have 
a chicken yard, clothes yard or an 
unsightly rear fence which we can screen 
from public view by the use of shrubs. 
If we have barren places or banks which 
are inclined to wash shrubs can be used 
here to great advantage. High founda- 
tions, rocky areas and unmanageable 
corners about buildings are all fit places 
for the planting of shrubs (Figure 5). 
Shrubs planted under wide eaves and 
near buildings have a tendency to tie 
the building to the green sward. Figure 
6 shows a pleasing effect at the base of a 
public building. 

It would be unwise for the writer to 
mention a number of shrubs for planting 
and expect the reader to choose only 
from this list. Shrubs must suit the 
objects for which they are intended to 
beautify. The writer thinks no shrub- 
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Photo by Horticultural Department New Hampshire Agricultural College 
Figure 3—IN PLANTING ABOUT THE HOME SEE THAT THE SHRUBS ARE ARRANGED 
FOR PLEASING EFFECTS 


bery is more beautiful than that which 
the planter finds growing wild in his 
vicinity. First, they are easy to grow 
and require very little attention. Second, 
each section of our country should 
develop in harmony with the natural sur- 
roundings. Third, the planter is taking 
very little risk of failure when these 
shrubs are properly transferred from 
their native habitat and grouped about 
the premises under similar soil and 
climatic conditions. If the native vege- 
tation is freely planted they readily make 
the place a part of the region in which 
we live. It is not intended that the 
planter limit himself entirely to native 
shrubbery, but if a certain section seems 
to require native growth by all means 
use it, and the effect will be far more 
pleasing than if the most expensive 
shrubs had been placed instead. The 
Western coast is rich in native flora of 
many kinds. 

In all shrubbery planting one should 
endeavor to secure varieties which fur- 
nish the greatest wealth of foliage, blos- 
soms and color throughout the year. It 
is not difficult for the plant lover to go 
into the nearby woods and secure those 
shrubs which appeal to him. The Wild 


Iicure 4—A GLIMPSE INTO A CITY PARK 
Shrubs have an important part to play here 


Currant (Rubus sanguineum), which 
blossoms so early in spring and has a 
very delicate perfume, should be exten- 
sively used in shrubbery planting. The 
Western Mock Orange (Philidelphus 
coronarius) is another very charming 
shrub that gives pleasing effects in blos- 
som and perfume in early spring. There 
are many others. These two have been 
cited by the writer only to show what 
really choice shrubs we have at our 
command, but for the most part are not 
taking advantage of the full charms 


Figure 5—BERBERIS VULGARIS 


Corners about buildings are sometimes difficult to 
manage. Try a pleasing shrub 


which they offer. Each reader can 
readily make up a long list of native 
shrubs which especially appeal to him 
and can be secured at very small expense. 

Of the shrubs that are worthy of plant- 
ing freely in the West, and can be secured 
from practically any nursery, the follow- 
ing list is preferred: Viburnum Lantana, 
Viburnum Opulus, Viburnum Plicatum 
(snowball and varieties), Prunus, includ 
ing flowering peaches, small growing 
double flowering cherries, plums, almonds, 
etc.; Lonicera Fragrantissima and Loni- 
cera Standishi1 (honeysuckle), Chionan- 
thus. Virginica (white fringe, purple 
fringe) and others of this class; Spiraea 
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Thunbergi, Spiraea Arguta and Spiraea 
Prunifolia (bridal wreath) and several 
other early flowering varieties; Deutzia 
(many varieties), Common Barberry 
(berberis vulgaris), Privets, Dogwoods, 
Weiglas, Hazels, Sumac, Forsythia, Viri- 
disima (golden bell), Cydonia Japonica 
(Japan quince), Syringa Vulgaris (com- 
mon lilac). (Figure 7.) These shrubs are 
all adapted for general purpose planting, 
and suitable for the main effects if so 
desired. From this list the planter will 
find several which especially appeal to 
him for specimen planting. In all speci- 
men planting, no matter what shrub is 
used, they should be set where they will 
show their individuality to best advan- 
tage, yet to harmonize with the sur- 
roundings under which they are placed. 
This will make up a finished effect. For 
example, the Hydrangea is a fine special 
purpose specimen, but should be planted 
with a background of dark colored 
shrubs or trees. They should not be 


scattered here and there, as so commonly 
noticed. ( 

The greatest satisfaction in shrubs, 
after all, lies in their healthfulness and 


vigor. 


To secure this they should be 


Figure 6—GOLDEN BELL 
Graceful shrubbery gives pleasing effects when 
planted at the base of large buildings 


carefully handled at all times. They 
respond to good treatment just as readily 
as any of our plants which we Western 
people are inclined to prize more highly— 
for example, the apple. Make the ground 
rich before they are planted. If they are 
already planted see that they annually 
have a good dressing of fine manure in 
the fall. If applied in spring see that 
it is well incorporated. A little fertilizer 
about shrubs is readily noticed. In 
making a shrubbery border see that it is 
plowed or spaded as deep as possible 
with an abundance of good humus mak- 
ing material turned under, such as old 


Figure 7—SYRINGA VULGARIS 
This shrub gives a variety of pleasure in early 
spring with its blossoms and perfume 
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Choose shrubs for group planting which give 
pleasure throughout the year. They should 
harmonize in color of foliage and blossom 


manure and litter of various kinds. The 
labor or expense will soon be repaid in 
the increased vigor of the shrubs. In 
using shrubbery for forming groups 
plant thick, from two to four feet apart, 
for you want quick effects (Figure 8). 
As the shrubs develop they can be 
thinned out for planting elsewhere. It 
is not difficult to transfer them. They 
can be either planted in fall or spring 
in the Pacific Northwest. For climatic 
conditions similar to Northern Idaho we 
prefer spring planting. It is a common 
practice in some of the parks and large 
estates in the East to remove certain 
shrubs quite frequently for several years, 
for in this way they can do service in a 
number of places. In regard to pruning 
shrubbery very little needs to be said. 
The writer thinks that the most severe 
pruning should be given when the bushes 
are being planted. The root system 
should be cut back at this time, and also 
the top. Pruning for the first few years 
after the shrubs are set will aid mate- 
rially in their thorough establishment. 
When the shrubs are growing rapidly 
they are apt to make a slender growth, 
which in some cases is not always 
desirable. Annual cutting back has a 
tendency to correct this. The amateur 
gardener should always bear in mind 
that for pruning purposes shrubs may be 
divided into two classes. First, those 
which blossom on last year’s wood, and, 
second, those which blossom on the 
wood of the current season, or new 
erowth. Forsythias, Deutzias and Spi- 
reas are examples of the first class, 
while roses (Figure 9), Viburnums and 
Altheas are good examples of the sec- 
ond class. 


FIGURE 9—ROSES 
A few well grown bushes add materially to the 
pleasures of home 
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Probably the best time for cutting 
back the shrubs belonging to the first 
class is after they have finished blos- 
soming. At this time of the year other 
earden beauties are plentiful enough to 
occupy the attention. Cutting back at 
this season will have a tendency to pro- 
duce a strong, vigorous growth, which 
is desirable. Heavy cutting back of 
shrubs while dormant has a tendency to 
produce wood growth, hence those which 
belong to class two should be pruned 
before growth starts. Good pruning 
requires an insight into the habit of each 
individual plant, a keen eye, sharp tools, 
a strong hand and an ideal for which to 
work. If shrubs are carefully watched 
each year it should not be necessary to 
do any heavy cutting. The careful gar- 
dener is constantly observing the growth 
of his shrubs, and delights in pinching 
out the buds or suckers while they are 
small (Figure 10). In pruning to form 
a shrub it is well to cut to an inside bud 


FicurE 10—SYRINGA VULGARIS 


(Common Lilac.) Where the art of pruning has 
has been either lost or forgotten 

if you wish an upright growth, or cut to 

outside buds if you wish a spreading 

growth. 


HOW TO PLANT HARDY BULBS FOR EARLY BLOOM 


ARDY bulbs may be planted as 
late in the fall as the ground can 
be worked. This must be true, because 
the catalogues of most nurserymen agree 
on the point. But I have planted many 
thousands of bulbs—in rich soil and 
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poor soil—and I have never yet, says a 
local amateur florist, had the same suc- 
cess with late planted stock that I 
obtained from that planted earlier. My 
own rule is to plant the bulbs as early 
as I can obtain them. Every week of 
delay means deterioration and, with 
daffodils especially, there is an absolute 
loss of strength and vigor when the 
planting is postponed later than Octo- 
ber. My own rule is to plant no narcissi 
after the end of September. 

But whether the Indiana gardener fol- 
lows this rule or not he may be assured 
at the outset that success with bulbs 
demands thorough preparation of the 
soil in which they are to be planted. As 
general thing hardy bulbs prefer a 
light, well drained, moderately rich soil, 
and this soil should be spaded to at least 
a depth of fourteen inches. Avoid 


manure; if this comes in contact with the 
bulbs failure with them is inevitable. 
Under each bulb set out place a cushion 
of clean, white sand—half a handful 
under each. 

Many planters advise setting the bulbs 
from two to four times their depth 
beneath the surface, but this must never 
be taken as a hard and fast rule. Lilies, 
for instance, require a greater depth, 
and in all cases the deeper the bulbs are 
set the later the flowers in the spring 
and, possibly on this account, the better 
the results. 

When the bulbs are planted the addi- 
tion of a light mulch is beneficial, but 
winter covering should not be added 
until the ground has been frozen to a 
depth of at least an inch. Then spread 
a blanket of leaves—preferably those 
from hard-wooded trees—or straw, and 
let the layer be three or four inches in 
thickness. : 

Bulbs may be planted in beds or bor- 
ders, by themselves or with other 
plants, generally with hardy perennials 
or shrubs. They may also be planted— 
or “naturalized’—in the grass. But in 
planting them thus avoid regular lines 
and designs. Confine regularity to 
formal beds—it has nothing in common 
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with the practice of “naturalizing.” In 
formal planting do not mix varieties— 
especially avoid combinations of tulips 
and narcissi, for example. Limit the 
formal planting to the use of colors in 
solid masses, as for instance, crimson 
tulips in the center surrounded by white 
tulips on the edges. When naturalizing 
in the grass use the smaller bulbs rather 
than the larger, among those best suited 
for this purpose are the crocus, chino- 
doza, snowdrop, scilla, winter aconite 
and snowflakes. All are cheap and 
should be planted in liberal quantities. 

Usually the hyancinth is allowed first 
place among hardy bulbs, but in recent 
years the hyacinth has been losing its 
popularity. And rightly, too. The posi- 
tion of honor should go to the narcissus, 
as a matter of fact, and second place 
should be granted the tulips, while third 
place should be the lot of the hyacinth. 
While the colors of the narcissi are con- 
fined to a very narrow range of yellow 
and yellowish white and streaks of red, 
the hardiness of the bulbs, their quick 
response to good treatment and their 
permanence are greatly in their favor. 
For formal bedding, of course, the tulip 
and hyacinth must be relied upon, but 
for all other planting make generous use 
of the narcissus. 

It is almost impossible to say which 
daffodils are the best for outdoor plant- 
ing. The Golden Spur is one of the best 
yellow trumpets, and the Emperor and 
Glory of Leiden stand in the same class. 
Among the bi-colors Empress, Victoria 
and Horsefieldi are the best. In the all- 
white group select Madame de Graff, 
Mrs. Thompson and William Goldring. 
Other desirable varieties are the Bulbo- 
codium, the Maximus, Henry Irving and 
Major. 

Among the incomparable varieties Sir 
Watkin, with very large petals of a rich 
sulphur-yellow color and large cup tinged 
with orange, is one of the best. Others 
that are good are Stella Superba, Figaro 
and Cynosure. In the Barril group 
Conspicuous, with large yellow flowers 
and bright red-edged crown, is probably 
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the best for general purposes; it is also 
the cheapest. In the Leedsii, Mrs. Lang- 
try, with flowers of pale yellow, borne 
freely and excellent for cutting, is at the 
head. The two best varieties of the fra- 
grant poet’s marcissus are the well 
known poet’s narcissus itself, sometimes 
called “pheasant’s eye,’ and N. poeticus 
ornatus, which blooms earlier. The 
most important of the double daffodils 
are the Van Sion and Sulphur Phoenix. 

If I were called upon to designate the 
best bulb for general planting—the best 
of all the hardy bulbs—I should select 
the Darwin tulip. It 1s only in recent 
years that its many virtues have become 
generally known, and it has been a 
source of much satisfaction to me to note 
that in the last five years the sales of 
this wonderful bulb have increased ten 
fold. It comes into bloom late in May, 
and the flowers are superior for every 
purpose—best as cut flowers and_ best 
for decorative purposes in the garden. 
They are borne on stems that are from 
twenty to thirty inches in length, and 
they do not deteriorate. Once planted 
they ask only to be permitted to remain 
undisturbed until increase makes divi- 
sion advisable, and year after year they 
produce their splendid blossoms freely 
and generously. In color and brilliancy 
of flower, moreover, they surpass all 
other tulips. It is difficult to select the 
best, but no garden should be without 
Ouida, carmine red; Nautica, purplish 
rose; Kate Greenaway, white and lilac 
rose; Faust, purple black, and Buffon, 
rose lilac. 

Of the early blooming tulips the best 
for outdoor planting are: Singles— 
Artus, dark scarlet; Bell Alliance, bright 
scarlet; Brutus, scarlet; Rose Gris-de- 
lin, the best bright pink; Chrysolora, the 
best yellow; Canary Bird, yellow; Pot- 
tebakker, pure yellow; Pottebakker 
White, pure white; La Reine, rosy white. 
Double flowering—La Candeur, pure 
white; Couronne d’Or, yellow; Duke of 
York, carmine with white edge; Rex 
Rubrorum, bright scarlet; Souronne des 
Roses, deep pink. 
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The Parrot tulips form an odd and 
interesting section, but the flowers lack 
the precision that is the striking charac- 
teristic of the tulip. The Parrots, 
though, are exceedingly effective and 
always striking when planted in borders. 
The best varieties are 
Admiral of Constanti- 
nople, orange red and 
scarlet; Cramoisie Bril- 
liant, scarlet; lutea 
Major, golden yellow; 
Markgraaf van Baden, 
golden yellow inside 
and feathered scarlet, 
purple and green out- 
side. All bloom in May. 
Among the best of the 
May flowering or cot- 
tage garden tulips are: 
Bouton d'Or, golden 
yellow; Gesneriana Spa- 
thulata, the finest scar- 
let among the tulips; 
La Nigrette, almost 
black in color; Maiden 
Blush or Picotee, blush 
white; Bridesmaid, 
cherry rose; La Can- 
deur, white; Firefly, a 
brillant orange; Retro- 

flexa, bright yellow. 
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SOME ADVICE ON THE GROWING OF SWEET PEAS 


BY RALPH R. ROUTLEDGE, ROUTLEDGE SEED AND FLORAL COMPANY, PORTLAND 


HE conditions in the vicinity of 

Portland are ideal for sweet peas, 
and the finest flowers in the world can 
be grown here without any trouble, other 
than good cultivation and the proper 
preparation of the soil. 

The soil for sweet peas should be rich 
and deep. A good rich loam, with plenty 
of well rotted manure in it is the best 
soil for raising good plants that will pro- 
duce an abundance of blooms of large 
size with long stems. Soils that are at 
all heavy should be turned over in the 
autumn, and during the winter months 
given a good dressing of sand, hardwood 
ashes or air-slaked lime. The ideal bed 
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is made by digging a trench eighteen 
inches deep and filling it about two- 
thirds full of well rotted cow manure, 
tramped down and covered with very 
good soil. 

Sweet peas do best in a_ position 
exposed to sunlhght, at least part of the 
day, although a partial shade during the 
hottest part of the day is very essential 
to secure the best color in the orange 
and lavender shades. 

Much depends on the state of the 
weather as to when the seed may be 
out-of-doors; but they should be 
sown as early in the season as the ground 
can be worked. For very early flowers 


sown 


May 


late fall planting is advisable, but the 
ground must be well drained or the 
seeds will rot. Whether you have pre- 
pared a special bed or not it is best to 
plant the seed in a furrow about six 
inches deep. Sow the ordinary seed 
thickly, and the “Spencers” more spar- 
ingly, for the new “Spencers” are robust 
growers and do best if not crowded. 
Cover the seed with about an inch of 
soil, pressing it down lightly. As soon 
as they are above ground two or three 
inches thin out to two inches apart 
(“Spencer” varieties four to six inches); 
if they are closer than this they do not 
usually attain their full development. As 
soon as the plants are about a foot high 
the rest of the soil may be filled in the 
trench. 
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They should be staked up either with 
branches of brush, stout stakes on which 
wire netting has been fastened or trel- 
lises of string. These should be at least 
five feet high, and six feet is better. It is 
advisable to put up the trellis before 
planting, and then a double row of seeds 
(one on each side) may be planted. 

During the dry weather they should be 
watered thoroughly and frequently at 
the root, not on the vines and flowers, 
and given an application of some quick- 
acting fertilizer when buds appear. A 
mulch, or rakings from the lawn, will be 
found beneficial during hot weather. 
The flowers should be cut as often as 
possible, and all withered blooms should 
be removed to prevent the plants from 
running to seed, which would stop them 
from continuing in bloom. When pick- 
ing nip off the faded blooms, even though 
you leave the stems; it is little trouble, 
and this will keep the seed pods off. 

Sweet peas should not be grown on 
the same soil two or three years in suc- 
cession. In some gardens there is just 
one spot where it is convenient to have 
them, in which case the. soil, to the 
extent of a foot wide and deep, should 
be removed and replaced with new soil 
from another part of the garden. 

Tf sweet peas should be attacked by the 
green, black or white fly they should be 
thoroughly sprayed with some reliable 
nicotine preparation. 

The greatest enemy of young sweet 


peas is the cut-worm or slugs, and in 


certain places they are so destructive as 
to almost prevent some growers from 
having a good stand of sweet peas at 
any time. They usually eat off the young 
shoots as soon as they appear. There 
are several prepared powders, sold by the 
seed stores, but a very effective remedy 
and one that any one can get is “soot’— 


clean your stove pipe. It will do the pipe 
good and keep away slugs if worked 
into the top soil at planting time or 
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sprinkled over the young plants. Lime, 
ashes and tobacco dust are used by many, 
but they are not always effective. 

The Oregon Sweet Pea Society has 
lately been organized by Captain George 
Pope, and all lovers of sweet peas should 
join hands and make the coming Sweet 
Pea Show a grand success. The show 
will probably be held the latter part of 
June or first of July. 

Sweet peas are undoubtedly the most 
popular annual flower to date, and it is 
not to be wondered at, for there is no 
flower that will give such a profusion of 
fine blooms for cutting with as little care. 
The new “Spencer” types are the latest, 
and well worth the difference in price. 
Those who have tried the true “New 
Spencers” will never be satisfied again 
with the old types. 

The flowers of this new type come 
three and four on stems twelve to 
eighteen inches long, and are not only of 
extremely large size, but are distinct in 
having the outer edges of the standard 
and wines beautifully ruffled or waved; 
the tissue being so full that there is not 
room for it to lie flatly expanded or 
smoothly rolled. By reason of its “sport- 
ive character” it has required years of 
labor to perfect the original “Countess,” 
but this same tendency “‘to break” has 
resulted in giving us a number of colors 
which already come true from seed, and 


which delight every lover of sweet peas 
who can afford to buy them. While 
most profuse in flowering they are very 
shy seeders, and the true “Spencer” type 
can never be produced cheaply. 

This new giant wavy type of flower 
originated in the garden of the Countess 
Spencer, Althorp Park, Northhampton, 
England, and was named after the 
countess. The original flower was pink, 
but now we have all the leading colors 
and shades, and they are truly magnifi- 
cent. On account of the sportive tend- 
ency of this new race and the rapidity 
with which new named varieties have 
been introduced, there is some confusion 
and duplication. I believe many of the 
same colors are being offered under 
more than one name—not purposely, but 
unknowingly. However, this will soon 
be overcome, for the field test, shows, 
etc., will soon eliminate the inferior ones 
and verify the true ones. 

Do not be discouraged by past failures 
in the growing of this beautiful and 
fragrant flower. A little care in the 
selection of seed and in planting, then 
when the blossoms come clip them daily, 
and you will be rewarded by a continu- 
ous and generous supply of fiowers, 
lasting well into the fall season, that 
will afford pleasure to every member of 
your household. 
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LAYING OUT AND BEAUTIFYING HOME GROUNDS 


BY ARTHUR L. PECK, OF J. B. PINKINGTON NURSERY, PORTLAND, OREGON 


OWHERE in the United States is 

there an area that lends itself 

more readily to the art of the 
enthusiastic lover of ornamental plants. 
The climate is such that we are enabled 
to draw upon a wide range of materials 
and to bring about results that are great 
sources of pride and gratification. The 
Northwest is rapidly being peopled with 
progressive Easterners, and they bring 
with them the desire for the best in all 
things, whether it be orchard land, a 
farm home or the fruit growers’ paper 
that periodically comes to their abode. 
Naturally this longing for better things 
will be extended to the lawn or mere 
yard which surrounds the home, and it 
is for these men that a few hints are 
presented in this brief article with the 
hope that higher ideals in home decora- 
tion may be attained as each year’s 
improvements are added to those that 
have been previously developed. Vol- 
umes have been written with a view to 
setting forth the value of a proper design 
in the home lawn. We are all inclined 
to agree with these writers, and many 
of us are inclined to carry out the 
suggested improvements if the way is 
simply made clear. 

What is known as the natural style 
must be adopted in carrying out nearly 
all of the designs for the rural home. 
The great expanse of country every- 
where apparent, broad meadows, moun- 
tains, great forests and natural water 
courses, force us to treat the home 
grounds in a manner somewhat after 
nature’s methods if we wish to produce 
an harmonious composition. Graceful, 


irregular curves in walks, drives and 
surfaces, irregular masses of foliage, 
broken and curving sky lines and an 
absence of all geometrical lines should 
characterize our home grounds. The 
house is, of course, architectural, or we 
will assume it to be. The lines near the 
buildings, then, may properly be made 
to take on a formal character, and if a 
straight line seems to be the simplest 
treatment of a walk one is justified in 
so laying it out. The usual conception 
of the natural style may be expressed by 
the term, “copying nature.” This, in a 
measure, is incorrect, because in almost 
every instance we improve on nature’s 
work, or at least so guide her efforts 
that the result may present a picture 
with a little more of the polish and the 
beautiful in it than if she were to work 
unaided. In other words, we attempt to 
express in a limited and refined manner 
the same ideas which nature spreads 
before us, but in so doing we are con- 
trolled by our inability to take advantage 
of the unlimited scale with which she 
works, and so our creations must bear 
a much closer inspection. 

A plan of some kind is the first 
important consideration—no matter how 
simple the work is one should draw up 
before carrying out any 
improvements. This plan should locate 
all buildings, drives, walks and plant- 
ings. Perhaps the idea may seem some- 
what formidable at first, but anyone can 
draw a diagram, and if a foot rule is 
handy by all means draw it to scale. In 
locating buildings consider first of all 
the conditions which affect health. This 


a design 
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would include drainage, exposure, pre- 
vailing winds, water supply, relation of 
barn to house and the average amount 
of sunshine. Next comes convenience; 
without it landscape beauty becomes a 
nuisance, and we will always have these 
inconvenient objects confronting us. 
Human nature is the same the world 
over, and if we try to carry one too far 
out of his way he is going to cut across, 
even at the expense of a good lawn. A 
house may be a model so far as the 
architecture is concerned, but we all 
know that if the arrangement is such as 
to be inconvenient the whole is a failure. 
So in laying out the drive, in locating 
the buildings and in all plantings the 
idea of convenience should hold a very 
prominent place. The vegetable garden 
should also be located with this idea in 
mind, so that one can easily reach it 
from the house and farm buildings. A 
small tract of land it is, to be sure, but 
from it we obtain a great many of the 
things that help to make country life 
what it is. One should plan to work it 
at odd times, and if he does this it must 
necessarily be located near the executive 
center of the farm. 

One of the most serious questions is 
the location of the drive. Many condi- 
tions bear upon this problem, and they 
must all be carefully considered. What 
kind of traffic must it carry; is it a com- 
bination drive and service road; does it 
swing too close to the house on the way 
to the barn; can supplies be easily taken 
from the wagon to the house; what are 
the topographical conditions along the 
drives; these are a few of the questions 
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one must answer before the road can be 
permanently located. The curving of a 
drive to make it attractive seems to have 
taken a firm hold. This is a mistaken 
idea, however, unless other conditions 
warrant the curve. Man naturally 
desires to “get there,” and to be forced 
around a long detour simply because the 
road curves is very irksome. Every 
curve should be justified. We do not 
hesitate to turn aside for some obstacle, 
and various features may be introduced 
to make our curves justifiable. A clump 
of trees, a large mass of shrubbery, extra 
fine views, irregularities in the contour 
and the manner in which the entrance is 
made may be used in relation to our 
drive. An appreciation for the size or 
importance of the obstacle must be 
shown, however. For instance, it would 
be hard to imagine one turning very far 
aside to avoid a small flower bed stuck 
full of nasturtiums and alyssum. On 
the other hand, a fine clump of oaks or 
maples would turn us aside without a 
single question arising in our minds; in 
fact the action would be the most nat- 
ural thing in the world, and one would 
never object to the detour. 

It would seem unnecessary to urge the 
importance of a good surface, easy 
grades and perfect drainage in the wake 
of all that has been said advocating good 
roads. These are matters, however, that 
should be carefully considered and thor- 
oughly worked out by the one who is 
developing his home grounds. Walks 
naturally present problems that are very 
similar to those associated with drives. 
They should be located where they are 
necessary, but care should be taken that 
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they do not cut the lawn up to any great 
extent. 

The foundation work taken care of, it 
is then time to plant with a view to set- 
ting off the home grounds, and to so 
frame them that they will present an 
attractive picture. Here the art of the 
planter can be given full play. If the 
natural style has been adopted the plant- 
ing should present an irregular outline 
along the edge of the lawn and the 
sky line should be broken here and there 
by a small tree rearing its head above 
the rest of the surrounding shrubbery. 
In general it may be said that a broad 
lawn should be the principle feature with 
the exception of the home itself. Let 
the general impression be that the center 
is all open. Carry most of the planting 
to ‘he borders, and if specimen trees or 
plants are to be used they should be 
supported by these border masses. A 
great many mistakes are made in what 
is known as mass planting because the 
planter often lacks the boldness or the 
means to obtain shrubs and trees in 
sufficient quantities to produce the 
desired effect. To overcome this trouble 
one might plant only a small portion of 
the border at a time. The value of a 
plan, then, becomes apparent because 
every improvement, however modest, 
can be made in a permanent manner, and 
after a few years we will find the orig- 
inal idea well rounded out and fully 
developed. 

The subject of plant materials is very 
broad, and one which should be treated 
by itself. In general, however, it can be 
said that all the species used should 
appear to be at home amidst their sur- 
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roundings. Plants used because they are 
rare, exotic or grotesque have no place 
in the lawn around a rural home. 

Rare plants may be of such a charac- 
ter that they may be used, especially in 
close proximity to the home, but one 
should strive to introduce sorts that 
attract because of their own natural 
beauty rather than because of some 
freakish habit the plant happens to pos- 
sess. We should guard against making 
our home grounds into a horticultural 
museum. It is desirable to have a con- 
siderable amount of shrubbery around 
the house or near to it, as it serves the 
purpose of setting or uniting the home 
to the grounds, and this material must 
be carefully chosen because it is to be 
in a location where it must bear very 
close inspection. The plants should be 
perfect and the character of the foliage 
fine rather than verging on coarseness. 
It will be readily seen that some shrubs 
which produce beautiful effects at a dis- 
tance of one hundred feet would be out 
of place if used ten or fifteen feet from 
a view point. On the other hand, many 
shrubs can be used in both situations, 
and with equally pleasing results. 

A fair knowledge of these materials 
must be gained before one can carry out 
the best work, but if there is the desire 
to do one need not be held back because 
of this lack of acquaintance with plant 
materials. Careful study of the best 
catalogues and a close observation of 
what others are doing will soon place 
one where he can work out his own 
planting plan and proceed with the 
development of his home grounds. 
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CARE OF ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBBERY 


BY GEORGE C. ROEDING, FANCHER CREEK NURSERY, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


O country in the world offers better 

natural advantages for the grower 
of ornamental trees and shrubs than Cali- 
fornia. With a variety of climates 
embraced in a limited area from the 
torrid heat of the Colorado desert to the 
balmy and equable climate of the south- 
ern coast counties, thence extending to 
the far northern counties, with their 
abundant supply of rainfall during the 
winter months, and where the tempera- 
ture never goes above 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit, conditions prevail in which nearly 
every variety of tree or plant from 
the temperate, sub-tropical and tropical 
zones finds surroundings and soils con- 
ducive to successful culture. 

California people are lovers of trees, 
and are becoming impressed with the 
advantages which nature has bestowed 
upon them so bountifully, hence there is 
a steady and increasing demand for the 
very best that can be obtained in orna- 
mental stock. 

If there is any one thing which adds to 
the beauty of a home, be it in the country 
or the city, it is attractive grounds. No 
farm can afford to be without a few trees 
and shrubs around the house, and it 
seems strange indeed that ornamental 
planting is not more observed by those 
who wish to make life in the country 
worth while. Money expended in this 
direction is well invested, not only from 
the fact of its creating pleasant surround- 
ings, but because the beautifying of a 
place enhances its value and renders it 
salable, often at a handsome advance. 
Money cannot buy the satisfaction which 
one derives from the realization of watch- 
ing the growth and development of orna- 
mental vegetation. 

A grave mistake made by many people 
is to plant haphazard without any pre- 
scribed plan, with the result that when 
the plants reach maturity they appear to 


be out of place simply because they were 
not planted in a suitable environment to 
begin with. It is an easy matter to draw 
a rough sketch to a scale for modest 
ground, which should be submitted with 
data as to area, soil, climatic conditions, 
etc., to some competent person to 
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make a selection of plants. Instances 
have been observed where thousands 
of dollars have been expended in an 
attempt to beautify extensive grounds, 
which, when acquiring age, possessed 
nothing to commend them to one’s sense 
of the beautiful in plant life, simply 
because the planting had been done with- 
out a defined plan. Many handsome 
specimens, not being in harmony, were 
lost sight of entirely. It is not so much 
the plants themselves which add to the 
beauty and picturesqueness of a garden 
as it is the grouping of them to obtain 
results. In order to secure this a land- 
scape gardener pictures in his mind the 
effect of his groups many years in the 
future, and his plans are drawn accord- 
ingly. Imitate mature, avoid having 
small beds with narrow walks with not 
enough of any one thing to bring out 
pleasing effects. Have a few open spaces 
planted to grass and obstruct the views 
of undesirable objects with tall growing 
shrubs and trees. 

It will repay the intending home-maker 
who proposes to plant extensive grounds 
to engage a competent man to draw the 
plans and select the plants. It is just as 
important to do this as it is to engage 
an architect to draw plans for a house. 

All varieties of deciduous trees should 
be planted in the dormant season, from 
January to April, just as soon as suff- 
cient rain has fallen to soften up the 
ground so that large enough holes can 
be dug to receive the roots readily. 
Evergreens transplant best from Febru- 
ary to May, and in localities where there 
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are not great extremes of heat during the 
summer months planting may be done as 
late as June. Palms can be safely trans- 
planted from September until June of the 
following year, but to successfully grow 
them during the winter months they 
should never be dug fresh out of the 
ground from December to February, as 
they are dormant at that season of the 
year and will invariably “go back.” 

No matter how carefully a deciduous 
tree is taken up there are always some 
roots which will be bruised or broken, 
and these should be cut off to smooth, 
sound wood. All other roots should 
have a fresh cut made on them and short- 
ened in so they will fit into the holes 
readily without doubling up. Before 
planting the ground should be thor- 
oughly powdered or spaded and the 
holes should be dug sufficiently large to 
accommodate the roots without cramp- 
ing. Far better to dig the holes too 
large and fill in with surface soil than to 
err by having them too small. It is a 
safe rule to set the trees a few inches 
deeper than they stood in the rows at 
the nursery. 

Evergreens and palms are always taken 
up with a ball of earth and should be 
handled with care so as not to break the 
ball. In planting the rope used in tying 
the sacking to the ball should be cut, but 
the sack can remain or be allowed to 
drop to the bottom of the hole. The 
earth around deciduous trees should be 
well tramped, and in the case of ever- 
greens it should be well tamped with a 
bar; avoid at all times tramping on the 
ball itself, as this will cause the soil to 
fall away, frustrating the very object of 
making the ball to begin with. After 
planting water freely, and the following 
day draw loose soil around the tree, 
filling up the basin left for watering. In 
the case of deciduous trees of any size 
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no water at all will be required if it rains 
occasionally during the dormant period 
and the ground around the tree is well 
settled until the growing season sets in, 
when not less than ten gallons should 
be given to a tree at intervals of three 
weeks apart. With evergreens proper 
precautions should be taken to retain the 
moisture in the ball of earth, and it will 
be necessary to water more frequently. 
This can be determined by digging down 
and feeling the ball; if it is dry and hard 
water should be given immediately and 
be applied often enough to prevent a 
repetition of this condition. 

Never place manure or fertilizer of any 
kind in the hole, as the young and tender 
roots will be killed and the plant other- 
wise injured, sometimes fatally. 

The cause of many trees failing to 
grow or start as early in the spring as 
they should is directly traceable in many 
instances to the planter failing to cut his 
trees back. In taking up a tree from the 
nursery, at the very best calculation, 
three-quarters of its roots are sacrificed, 
so that top-pruning is just as important, 
Or even more so, than root pruning to 
insure the life of the trees to begin with 
and promote a satisfactory growth dur- 
ing the growing season. Not more than 
five lateral branches should be allowed to 
remain, the lowest should not be closer 
than six feet from the ground and the 
highest nine feet. These branches should 
have two-thirds of their growth cut off 
at the very outside. Trees which were 
originally eighteen to twenty feet high, 
or even higher, should be cut back to at 
least ten feet from the ground when set, 
and smaller trees to eight feet. 

Evergreens, and especially conifers, 
should have their branches shortened in, 
starting in at the base cutting away one- 
third of the growth up to the top. When 
completed the shape of the tree should 
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resemble in appearance the outline of an 
acute triangle. 

Other varieties should have branches 
shortened and thinned out to secure good 
form. This pruning is necessary to 
reduce the amount of foliage, lessen 
evaporation and to reduce the growth so 
that the remaining roots can retain life 
in the plant until such a time as it begins 
to develop, when root and top will grow 
in a corresponding ratio. 

Trees of all kinds require careful atten- 
tion the first season after planting. The 
soil should be kept normally moist, and 
after each irrigation well worked with a 
hoe or spade. In the hot interior val- 
leys, where the heat is intense, partial 
shading by building a skeleton frame and 
covering with burlap will do much to 
insure evergreens growing and becoming 
established. 

Standard deciduous trees branching six 
to eight feet from the ground should 
have their bodies wrapped with burlap 
or paper the first and second years to 
prevent sunburn. 

In pruning trees and shrubs should be 
allowed to assume a natural form as far 
as possible. 
than to see trees pruned to assume 
shapes and forms entirely foreign to 
them. The individuality of trees is what 
renders a pleasing feature to our land- 
scapes and makes them appeal to every 
lover of nature. In pruning the predomi- 
nating idea should be to retain the nat- 
ural shape of the tree. Cut off straggling 
branches, thin out the head where it 
becomes too dense and remove all dead 
wood. This applies to deciduous trees. 
In coniferous trees the branches should 
be allowed to touch the ground, remoy- 
ing none, except in such instances where 
there are two parallel leaders, when the 
weaker one should be cut out. 


Nothing is more hideous 
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NEAT AND ATTRACTIVE 


HE MODERN WAY of marketing 

goods is the “trade-mark” and the 
package way. The trade-mark is essen- 
tially nothing more or less than an 
identification, so that if you like the 
goods you can purchase them a second 
and a third time, and thereafter, and 
know you are getting the same brand. 

The package serves not only as a 
carrier of the trade-mark and the con- 
tainer for the goods, but it is the buyers’ 
protection, as it insures cleanliness and 
sanitary packing. 

The commonest things of every-day 
consumption are now being sold in 
packages. 

The farmers formerly brought butter 
to town in crocks and traded it for gro- 


ceries. 
in squares, wrapped in parchment paper 
and sold under a trade-mark. 

The quality is uniform and a demand 


Now it is put up in the creamery 


grows for certain brands. Is there any- 
one who will say the dairying industry 
is not in a better condition today than 
before the introduction of the trade-mark 
and package idea which revolutionized 
the butter business? 

The manzufacturer or packer of a trade- 
mark package must keep the quality of 
his brand up to the mark, else he will 
fall behind in the race. He must improve 
it if he can, else his competitor will out- 
distance him. Such rivalry is desirable 
and gives the consumer the best value for 
his money. 

The manufacturer or packer of a trade- 
marked brand of merchandise can create 
a demand for his commodity by adver- 
tising it to the consumer, and the dealer 
cannot stop handling it at will. Just as 
long as he keeps up the demand he is 
sure of-a Sale. 

His safety lies in maintaining the 
quality of his brand, and he will know 
that it reaches the consumer as it leaves 
the factory or packing house—without 
being tampered with—without becoming 
contaminated by handling with unclean 
hands. 

Twenty-five years ago who would 
have said the humble codfish would ever 
be sold in a neat little package with a 
trade-mark? Who would have expected 
to buy cube sugar in a lithographed car- 
ton; milk or cream in a tin; rice in a 
box; cream cheese in a tinfoil, trade- 
marked package, or a little wooden box 
with a label? 
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The pig, but a few years ago, yielded 
ham and bacon and lard and sausage. 
Today he yields a score or more of 
articles, sold under trade-marks, in car- 
tons, tin and glass. 

The packer or grower of apples uses 
the modern way and puts up his fruit in 
a package which bears his own trade- 
mark, and which keeps the apples in 
good condition and makes it convenient 
for the buyer to carry the package home. 

Pack your apples in “Rulofson’s Cor- 
rugated Cardboard Boxes.” 

Many a person would carry home a 
box of fruit who would not carry a paper 
bag. The bag is inconvenient to carry. 
The thought of the bag leaves the fruit 
unsold. In a neat box the inducement 
to buy is increased. If the fruit is good 
and some is wanted the buyer knows 
what brand to ask for. For further 
information concerning this package 
write to A. C. Rulofson Company, 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 


[Editor’s Note—The editor saw this 
package for the first time at the Spokane 
National Apple Show in 1909, and was 
so impressed with it that he secured 
some photographs, from which he had 
cuts made, publishing a special article 
about this corrugated box for packing 
fruit, which was illustrated on page 48 
of the July edition, 1910. Most of the 
subscribers of “Better Fruit” know that 
the editor was reared in the fruit busi- 
ness in California, and has been engaged 
in the fruit business in Hood River Val- 
ley for eight years, being manager of 
the Hood River Fruit Growers’ Union 
for six years and of the Apple Growers’ 
Union for three years, and continually 
a director of same, consequently has had 
a splendid opportunity for studying the 
marketing problem of the fruit business, 
and during these several years has inter- 
viewed and discussed the marketing 
problem with probably several hundred 
Eastern dealers. The editor was so 
impressed with the value of this package 
that in his address before the Western 
Fruit Jobbers’ Association at Sacra- 
mento, California, the following extract 
was included: “Gentlemen—If you want 
to do more business you must endeavor 
to increase consumption, and, I think, by 
creating a sale for apples by the box will 
assist in doing it. Some package should 
be perfected not only for apples and 
oranges, but for other fruits that would 
contain a small quantity neatly done up 
and ready for the purchaser. I believe 
we need, and should have, a package that 
would hold a dozen apples, a dozen 
oranges or a dozen of some other fruit, 
and such packages should be made of a 
size and shape so that six, eight or ten 
might be put in an ordinary sized case. 
Mr. A. C. Rulofson, Monadnock Build- 
ing, San Francisco, has invented a small 
package which bids fair to be an impor- 
tant factor for increasing the retail sale 
of apples. The paper bag is a very 
inconvenient package in which to carry 
home a dozen apples, particularly if you 
get into a crowded street car and hang 
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on to the strap. You know the bag will 
burst and, therefore, you won't buy the 
dozen apples. The package made by Mr. 
Rulofson is composed of corrugated 
paper, holds a dozen apples and is sup- 
plied with a small, neat wooden handle 
similar to the ones used on shawl straps. 
It is a very convenient package and one 
which the retail fruit dealer can have 
ready for immediate delivery, and one 
that will not go to pieces, and the cus- 
tomer can conveniently carry it in the 
crowded street car or anywhere else.” 
There were several hundred fruit deal- 
ers present at this meeting, and the 
editor conversed with a large number 
afterwards who enthusiastically indorsed 
the suggestion. It is needless to say 
that the wholesale and retail fruit dealer 
will welcome with open arms such a 
package, The consumer, who is carry- 
ing his fruit in a paper or basket will 
probably be more enthusiastic than any- 
one else. The customer wants just this 
kind of a package, and just such a pack- 
age is necessary to increase sales. Grow- 
ers know how to grow good fruit. The 
marketing of it is a problem with the 
fruit grower today, and any package that 
will help increase sales should be 
adopted. It is the duty of every fruit 
grower to do everything in his power to 
help increase sales for his own good. 
It is believed by those who have seen 
this package that it would be an assist- 
ance in doing it and, therefore, every 
fruit grower should order a moderate 
sized quantity of them for this season 
and watch closely the result, which it 
is believed without any doubt will be a 
great factor in increasing consumption. ] 
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HOW TO COMBAT WITH THE PEACH TREE BORER 


BY J.P. GREEN, OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


NE of America’s most noted peach 
() growers, J. H. Hale, of Conneécti- 

cut, has said: “The peach borer 
has killed more trees than all other 
causes combined.” Comparatively few 
peach trees planted east of the Missis- 
sippi River in the last twenty-five years 
have lived to produce a crop without 
suffering more or less from this dreaded 
insect. The peach tree borer has ranked 
as one of the standard and serious pests 
of the United States for nearly a century. 
It has been the subject of much discus- 
sion in the agricultural literature during 
that time, and it is probable that more 
schemes for its control have been 
devised than for any other of our many 
insect pests. 

Yet in all this time there were few 
thorough and scientific experiments to 
determine the efficiency of any of these 
methods. This led Professor Com- 
stock, of New York, to plan, several 
years ago, a series of experiments to test 
the so-called remedies; and he had an 
orchard of nearly 400 trees planted for 
this sole purpose. 

The peach tree borer is a native of 
America, being found only in the United 
States and Canada. The peach tree is 
a foreign plant, but had doubtless been 
in cultivation for a century or more 
before any mention was made of its 
being attacked by the borer in this coun- 
try. Probably the first reference to this 
insect is that of Peter Kalm, June 15, 
1749, in his “Travels Into North Amer- 
ica,’ when he mentioned its appearance 
near Albany, New York; and a hundred 
and fifty years ago it had become a seri- 
ous menace to the peach industry. In 
the years 1800-12 it became a serious 
pest in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia; in 1823 it was common in Mas- 
sachusetts and North Carolina; by 1850 
it had become quite common in all peach 
orchards from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Mississippi River, and by 1871 had 
attained a similar reputation in Canada. 
At present it has to be combated by 
nearly every successful peach grower in 
the states east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Apparently it has not yet established 
itself on the Pacific Coast, and occurs 
west of the Rocky Mountains only in 
Colorado, and possibly in New Mexico. 

In Oregon Bulletin No. 45, 1897, pages 
100-107, there is a good discussion of the 
Oregon peach and prune borer, supposed 
to be Sanninoidea exitiosa, but speci- 
mens submitted to Washington authori- 
ties (according to Professor Slingerland) 
show that the Oregon species is opales- 
cens, thus there is yet no definite evi- 
dence that exitiosa occurs in Oregon. 
Professor Cordley says in the bulletin: 
“This insect, which promises to be one 
of the very worst insect enemies of the 
prune, is the well known Eastern peach 
tree borer. It was described by Thomas 
Say nmeary seventy-five years ago under 
the name Aegeria exitiosa. Several years 
ago the species was transferred to the 
genus Sannina, since when it has been 
known as Sannina exitiosa. Recently, 
however, Mr. Beutenmuller, who is mak- 


ing a critical study of North American 
Sesiidae, has concluded that the species 
should form the type of a new genus, 
Sanninoidea, so that henceforth this 
insect will probably be known scientifi- 
cally as Sanninoidea exitiosa (Say). The 
peach tree borer was probably intro- 
duced into Oregon about 1880, first 
appearing near Salem. It is presumed 
that it came in trees from Eastern 
nurseries. At the time of this bulletin 
it was considered one of the worst pests 
with which Oregon orchardists had to 
contend; and, in addition to peach trees, 
cherry and plum trees sometimes suffer 
from their attacks. 

In 1823 specimens of the moth.of the 
peach tree borer were submitted to 
Thomas Say, of Philadelphia, and he 
named and described them as exitiosa, 
the specific name by which the insect is 
now known the world over. 

The insect was popularly known as 
the “peach worm” or the “peach tree 
insect” in earlier writings. Some time 
prior to 1850 it had received the name 
of “peach tree borer,” and usually under 
this popular name it has since been dis- 
cussed. Almost every peach grower 


east of the Rocky Mountains under- 
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(After Slingerland. Bulletin No. 176, Cornell 
Experiment Station) 


stands what insect is referred to as the 
“peach tree borer.’”’ However, the peach 
tree borer of the Pacific Coast states is 
a different kind of insect, bearing the 
scientific name Sanninoidea opalescens. 
Probably when exitiosa reaches these 
states it will be known as the Eastern 
peach tree borer in order to make a dis- 
tinction between the two species. 

Most peach growers have seen this 
insect in its destructive or “borer” stage, 
and doubtless but few ever saw it in 
any other form. The peach tree borer, 
like all other species of the order Lepi- 
doptera, undergoes complete metamor- 
phosis, beginning life as an egg, from 


which hatches the larva or “borer,” 
which, when full grown, enters the pupal 
stage, and from which the adult or moth 
form of the insect emerges. 

When full grown the larva is very 
light yellow in color, a worm-like crea- 
ture about an inch long, and in addition 
to its six well developed thoracic legs 
it has five pairs of pro-legs, one each on 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and last 
abdominal segments. The head is of a 
shiny, dark reddish brown color, with 
its strong mandibles or jaws nearly black. 
The spiracles or breathing holes along 
each side of the body are nearly circular 
and dark brown in color, with a black 
border. 

The adult form or parent of the peach 
tree borer is a moth, which belongs in 
the family known as the clear-winged 
moths, many of which resemble bees or 
wasps in appearance more than they do 
ordinary moths. The male and female 
moths differ so strikingly in appearance 
that one often wonders if they can be 
the same species. The general color of 
the male moth is a deep steel-blue with 
a glossy luster like satin, the four wings 
are transparent and glass-like with a 
light tinge of smoky yellow. The female 
moths are a little larger than the male 
moths, their wings are wholly of a deep 
steel-blue color with a satiny luster, 
except a broad orange-colored band 
extending nearly around the abdomen on 
the fourth, or on both the fourth and 
fifth segments. The front wings are 
opaque, being entirely covered with the 
deep blue scales, while the hind wings 
are transparent over about one-half of 
their area. 

The peach tree borer apparently has a 
decided preference for the peach tree, as 
no other plant is so often or so seriously 
attacked. But the insect does not con- 
fine itself to the peach, having been 
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found on the cherry, plum, nectarine, 
apricot, flowering almond and the azalea. 

The “borer” or caterpillar probably 
never leaves the tree upon which the egg 
is deposited on the bark, and the insect 
spends nearly eleven months of its yearly 
life-cycle on or in the tree. Thus it can 
easily be transported for long distances 
on infested trees, and while this is doubt- 
less the way in which it usually reaches 
new localities. As large peach trees are 
rarely moved the growers of nursery 
stock are mostly responsible for the 
introduction of the insect into new locali- 
ties. It is one of the most serious of the 
insect pests that are now being sent out 
by nurserymen. When the pest once 
gets a foothold in an orchard or local- 
ity it may be slowly distributed from 
orchard to orchard by the adult insects 
or moths, which fly readily, but appar- 
ently not for very long distances. 

The borers often kill young trees by 
girdling them with their burrows just 
beneath the bark underground, and thus 
rendering their destructive work very 
inconspicuous. Those trees that survive 
the attacks of the borer are usually 
easily recognized by their weakened, 
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sickly appearance when compared with 
perfectly healthy trees. Even if the tree 
does survive and bear a certain amount 
of fruit the work of the borer weakens 
the tree more or less, the damage done 
depending much upon the age of the tree 
and whether it has received proper care. 

The work of the borer always causes 
the tree to exude a large amount of a 
mucilaginous substance, which forms a 
gummy mass around the infested por- 
tion, this mass often being visible on the 
surface of the soil, about the base of the 
tree. On plum and prune trees there is 
very little of the exudation, thus making 
is more difficult to find the borers and 
harder to combat them in these trees. 

The peach tree borer undergoes a 
complete metamorphosis in its life his- 
tory, passing through the four stages— 
egg, “borer” or larva, pupa and the adult 
or moth. 

The borer always passes the winter in 
the larval stage. In the South they are 
nearly full grown before hibernating, 
while in the North they are quite small 
at the time of hibernation, some being 
little more than half grown. However, 
in most localities it is possible to find 
borers of all sizes in the trees during the 
winter. It has been found that most of 
the full grown borers pass the winter in 
their burrows underneath the bark, while 
the borers that are less than half grown 
pass the winter curled up in a thin 
half cocoon-like structure, usually at the 
upper end of their burrows, which are 
between the outer and inner surface of 
the bark. 

This peculiar method of hibernation of 
the smaller borers is of considerable 
importance economically, as several of 
the Northern peach growers have dis- 
covered that they can quickly remove 
most of the borers a safe distance from 
the trees during a warm spell in winter 
by simply hoeing away the exuded gum 
from around the base of the trees. 

The peach tree borer apparently does 
not feed during the winter, at least such 
is the case in the Northern states. 

In the latter part of April or early in 
May the borers awake from their win- 
ter’s nap and begin feeding on the bark 
of the tree. Climatic conditions influ- 
ence the time of beginning work to a 
gréat extent. The older borers usually 
begin work in their burrows where they 
left off in the fall, while the younger 
ones, which have hibernated in the outer 
bark, begin feeding there; however, they 
soon burrow deeper into the bark until 
the wood is reached, where they exca- 
vate, partly in the wood and partly in 
the bark, a burrow varying from one- 
half to an inch or more in width and 
from two to several inches long. 

Occasionally a borer may be found in 
the trunk of the tree above ground, and 


even in the root six or more inches 
underground, but most entomologists 
agree that the most destructive work 


occurs on the trunk or roots about the 
surface or at a short distance below 
the ground. 

The borers do the greatest damage 
during the season of the year in which 
they make their greatest growth. In the 
South this occurs in the late summer and 
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fall, for most of them pass the winter as 
full grown borers, but in the North the 
season of greatest growth is in May, 
June and July. It is surprising how 
rapidly the smaller borers grow in the 
spring. In experiments at Cornell it was 
found that borers, only one-fourth inch 
long on April 19th, grew so rapidly that 
in ninety days, or by July 20th, had not 
only grown into caterpillars an inch long, 
but had spun cocoons, transformed into 
pupae and the adult insect or moth had 
emerged. 


MOTHS OF PEACH BORER 


(After Slingerland. Bulletin No. 176, Cornell 
Experiment Station) 

When full grown the borer leaves its 
burrow under the bark and proceeds to 
make around itself the cocoon. This is 
a rough, brown, elongated oval capsule 
with slightly pointed ends, and is about 
an inch in length. It is constructed by 
the borer of its excrements and particles 
of bark, these being bound together with 
gum and a thin smooth inner lining of 
silk. It takes the borer from two to 
three days to complete its cocoon. The 
cocoons are usually attached to the out- 
side of the bark of the tree at or near 
the surface of the soil, but occasionally 
one is found two or three inches below 
the surface or lying loosely in the soil. 
The borer spends from three to five days 
making its cocoon, then sheds its skin 
and transforms into the pupa. 

Pupa is the third stage into which the 
peach tree borer is transformed. It is 
of a dark brown color, considerably 
lighter when first formed and measures 
about three-fourths of an inch in length. 
The male and female pupae are readily 
distinguished; the female is larger and 
more robust, and it has but one row of 
spines across the back of the seventh 
abdominal segment, while there are two 
rows of these spines on this segment of 
the male pupa. The pupal stage is the 
resting stage, and is where the change 
from the larva to the adult stage takes 
place. The pupa is not capable of mov- 
ing about, but moves the abdomen 
slightly when disturbed. No feeding 
takes place in this stage. According to 
all printed reports the pupal stage lasts 
for about twenty-one days. 
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When the pupa is fully mature, or 
when the adult insect is ready to emerge, 
the pupa uses the hard, sharp, beak-like 
prominence on its head to break through 
the end of the cocoon, and then by 
means of the rows of spines on its back 
it moves or hitches itself forward until 
it projects for half its length or more 
out of the cocoon. This movement of 
the pupa out of the cocoon and the wise 
precaution of the borer to build its 
cocoon near the surface of the soil usu- - 
ally results in bringing the projecting 
pupa out of the soil. Thus the adult 
insect or moth, which is. delicate and soft 
when it first emerges, finds itself at once 
in its favorite element—the open air. 

The moth bursts through the pupa 
skin, which splits down the center of the 
back for a short distance. After care- 
fully drawing out its wings, legs, anten- 
nae and tongue from their pupal sheaths 
it may crawl a short distance, where it 
rests for from twenty minutes to half an 
hour to let its wings expand and dry. 
It is then ready for active flight. 

The adults are most active during the 
day, and fly but little, if any, at night. 
One who is familiar with them may, by 
close observation, see them flying about 
in the orchard during the summer 
months. No data is given to show 
exactly how long the moth lives, but it 
is probably not more than a week, the 
female moth probably living just long 
enough to mate and deposit her quota 
of eggs. 

One female is capable of laying from 
200 to 600 eggs, which are scattered over 
the trunk of the tree, the larger number 
within six inches of the soil and a few 
as high as eighteen inches above the sur- 
face of the soil, no attention being given 
to placing them in protected positions. 
They have been found singly and in 
groups of nine or ten. The eggs are 
of a light chestnut color, somewhat 
elliptical in form, and are slightly flat- 
tened. They average about .02 of an 
inch in length and a little more than 
half as wide. 

Probably most of the eggs are laid in 
July and August in the Northern states. 
From these eggs there hatches, in a 
week or ten days, minute larvae, the 
young borers, which at once work their 
way into crevices of the bark, and soon 
begin feeding on the inner layers. A 
minutely small crack will suffice for the 
entrance of the borer, which fact has a 
very important bearing on the question 
of preventive applications for the pest. 

At least eight different enemies of the 
peach tree borer have been found, which, 
in some localities, may play an important 
part in the control of the insect. 

Although American peach growers 
have been fighting the peach borer for a 
hundred and fifty years the results from 
present day methods of warfare are not 
strikingly different from those recorded 
in 1806. Most of the applications now 
recommended were devised nearly a 
century ago. 

Cultural methods have no direct effect 
on the borers unless it be to cultivate 
and fertilize the trees so that they will 
outgrow their injury. It is certainly 
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much easier to successfully combat the 
borer in well cared for orchards. 

Owing to the fact that for many years 
the peach tree borer has been a common 
and seriqus enemy of the peach a large 
number of combatative measures have 
been tried and recommended for its con- 
trol. Only a few have been successful, 
these being either actual destruction of 
the insect or some application to the bark 
of the tree to prevent the entrance of 
the larvae. 

The only practical methods of destroy- 
ing the insects are the “digging out” 
method or the gathering of the cocoons. 
Several other schemes have been tried, 
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but have been found impractical, e. g., 
the “freezing” method, bisulphide of 
carbon and boiling water or similar 
applications. 

After four years of experimental work 
the Cornell station came to the conclu- 
sion that the peach tree borer is one of 
the most difficult insects to control. 
Many mechanical! devices and washes 
were used. Some injured the trees, 
others were ineffectual and a few were 
effective to a certain degree. 

The “digging out” should be done 
twice a year, in September and June. 
The work done in September will destroy 
a large number of the small larvae, but 
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on account of their size some will be 
missed. These may be successfully found 
the following June, when they have 
obtained greater growth, and if removed 
at this time will prevent the production 
of the moths and a new infection for the 
following year. 

Those substances which killed the trees 
and classed as dangerous were: Paris 
green and glue, raupenleim, dendrolene, 
white paint, white paint and paris green, 
printer’s ink. 

Those found to be practically ineffec- 
tual or useless were: Wire cages, car- 
bon bisulphide, asafetida and aloes, lime, 
salt and sulphur, resin wash, hard soap, 
tallow, tansy, whale-oil soap, 
whitewash, lime and linseed 
oil, hydraulic cement wash, 
pine tar, Hale’s wash (one 
application). 

Those which kept out over 
one-half of the borers were: 
Hale’s wash (two applica- 
tions) kept out one-third to 
one-half, mounding kept out 
one-half to seven-tenths, 
tarred paper kept out one- 
half to seven-eighths, and 
tobacco stems kept out two- 
thirds to five-sixths. 

Gas tar proved to be the 
best application tested by the 
Cornell station. It was used 
freely on the same trees for 
three successive years with- 
out the slightest injury to the 
trees, and it kept out from 
four-fifths to all of the borers. 
Trees should become _ thor- 
oughly established and get a 
year’s growth, then there will 
be very little danger from its 
use. It is believed that the 
gas tar, which is a by-product 
of the gas plants, will prove 
equally effective whether the 
borers are dug out or not. 

The peach tree borer is 
perhaps the most destructive 
enemy of the peach, and it is 
evident that no one method 
will give complete freedom 
from it. Mounding, paper 
wrapping, or the deterrent 
washes should, therefore, be 
combined with the “digging 
out” process, and if these are 
kept up as a regular yearly 
procedure this pest should be 
easily kept under control and 
the amount of labor entailed 
should steadily diminish. 

In the course of investiga- 
tions of the peach borer by 
the United States Bureau of 
Entomology in 1905 another 
borer was found infesting the 
peach, inhabiting principally 
he trunk, especially of old 
rees or those showing injury 
from freezing or other causes. 
This insect, to be known as 
the lesser peach borer, Syan- 


He re 


seeteeeneens thedon pictipes (G. and R.), 


causes much injury, feeding 
f on the soft bark and excavat- 
ing burrows after the manner 
of the true peach borer. 
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BOSTON IVY COVERING FACTORY 
Portland Cordage Company, Thirteenth and Marshall Streets, Portland, Oregon 


PLANTING OF FLOWERS TO MATURE NEXT YEAR 


BY DOROTHY, IN THE “COUNTRY GENTLEMAN” 


T is a mistake to suppose that garden- 

ing work belongs to spring in any 
exclusive sense. The owner (who is 
also the lover) of a garden knows well 
that this is a work for all times and sea- 
sons. When frost forbids digging we 
can still go on planning and forecasting. 
But, in early autumn digging is still in 
season, and there is much to be done in 
making a start on next year’s flowers. 

Most of our common garden flowers 
have now ripened the seeds of this year, 
and this is nature’s intimation of the 
time of preparing for a succession. Many 
of them have already dropped the unno- 
ticed product that will spring into a new 
life without thought or care on our part, 
if undisturbed. But that is far from 
being enough. We may accept a volun- 
tary increase as a free bounty, but good 
gardening demands that we shall do our 
part intelligently. 

Many biennials and perennials can be 
grown from seed sown now that will 
bloom next year, thus gaining a whole 
year over seed kept over and sown in 
the spring. The little seedlings will 
strike root deeply throughout the fall 
weather and start into growth very early 
next spring. This is also true of some 
of the best annuals that are hardy enough 
to bear the cold of winter. These will 
come into bloom early, and so help in a 
continuous show of color. This constant 


succession of flowering, to keep up the 
effect, while varying its features through- 
out the season, seems to be more and 
more a study with gardeners. For this 
purpose good annuals are especially valu- 
able for filling in dull or vacant spaces 
between the more permanent occupants 
of the beds. Perhaps this is one reason 
why fall planting of many seeds has 
become much more general. 

Cool and moderately moist weather 
conditions, such as generally obtain in 
September, are the most favorable for 
germination of a large proportion of 
small seeds. The gay and fragile poppy, 
for instance, grows better when the seeds 
are sown at this time than it does at the 
ordinary date in May. This is true both 
of the gorgeous perennial poppy and of 
the annuals, like the exquisitely dainty 
Shirley variety. Hybrid Orientals can 
now be had in a variety of colors, and 
the best of these are among the most 
striking ornamentals for a mixed border, 
though care is necessary in choosing 
both the situation and their next neigh- 
bors. Annual poppies sown in Septem- 
ber make a strong growth early in the 
spring, and flower earlier and more freely 
(on account of a more robust growth) 
than those sown in the spring. 

Rules for gardening have so many 
exceptions that a wide margin of varia- 
tion is commonly required if they are 


adapted to actual practice. It is often 
advised to sow perennials “not later than 
the middle of August.” Other good 
authorities recommend “all the summer 
months” for this work. In fact the seeds 
of many perennials are liable to be either 
very slow or very uncertain in germinat- 
ing, and the chances of exactly the right 
weather conditions may bring good seed- 
lings from the September sowing earlier 
than from a sowing made several weeks 
before. And it is not a rare case to have 
certain seeds remain dormant in the 
ground until the following season. Dis- 
couraging? By no means. The many 
delightful uncertainties only add to the 
interest of a garden. But these are some 
of the reasons for using every oppor- 
tunity and making the most of the pleas- 
ant days for outdoor work that come in 
early autumn to do as much as we can 
for next year’s flowers. Even the seeds 
that are too late for this year’s start will 
usually make good plants in the spring 
by the time the ground is ready to work. 
I am surprised every year to see how 
many plants of pansies, candy-tuft and 
the like are up and growing from self- 
sown seed before one has felt that it was 
time to entrust anything to the chilly 
ground. 

If one depends upon plants and not 
upon seeds this is one of the most impor- 
tant months for work in the garden. 
Setting and dividing perennials is done 
to great advantage in the fall. With 
some kinds it is in fact the only good 
time for the work. Peonies, for instance, 
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a class by themselves in the many splen- 
did improved varieties now so popular, 
should always be planted in the fall—in 
September, if possible. They start into 


growth very early in spring, and one 
year’s bloom is lost if they are moved 
then. Planted now, they become well 


rooted and ready for the season of new 
erowth. The peony is, however, one’ of 
the flowering plants that most needs time 
for its best effect; it is shy of being dis- 
turbed and gains immensely as it becomes 
a strone clump, massive both in flower 
and foliage, and covered with buds and 
blossoms by the dozen. It is no longer 
the fashion to call the peony coarse. In 
fact not only the most delicate tints of 


soft color. but fine fragrance also is 
found in these richly solid and most 
effective flowers. Entirely hardy and 


free from insects and diseases, it 1S: per- 
haps no wonder that they are often put 
forward now as rivals to the rose. 

A common error in planting is to set 
the crown too deeply; two inches of coy- 
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ering with soil is enough. Like the rose, 
the peony should be well fed; rich 
and abundant moisture are required for 
the best results. 


soil 


Another favorite hardy perennial much: 


recommended for fall planting is the iris. 
Both the German and the Japanese varie- 
ties may well be planted now, but in my 
own experience I have found the iris 
one of the most accommodating of plants 
in this respect, submitting cheerfully to 
removal at almost any time. If one has 
a pond or stream on the place it is 
a delightful plant for colonizing, growing 
and increasing without care in a moist 
situation, The German iris increases its 
root stocks rapidly, and in a mixed bed 
the more hardy and vigorous kinds are 
liable to take possession, to the detri- 
ment of the more delicate ones, so that 
choice sorts are apt to disappear unless 
given a separate location. 

This is a favorable time for starting 
or transplanting woody vines, like the 
honeysuckle. The ease with which 


beauty and shade may be increased by 
for fences 
and pergolas is not always recognized. 
Wherever such vines are growing vig- 
orously (without too much interference) 
an abundance of rooted sections will 
usually be found at the base, each one of 
which, moderately cut back, will make a 


starting sereens and covers 


vigorous young plant in a new situation. 
and 
with friends and neighbors is one of the 


Enlarging our own stock sharing 
constant privileges of having a garden. 
To mention the spring flowering bulbs 
is to mention one of the greatest and 
orightest opportunities for fall work in 
yroviding next year’s flowers. But even 
upon this would 
enethen this article much. And, 
then, October is the month for planting 


tulips and-hyacinths in the open ground, 


subject 
too 


to begin 


hough ‘tis true that daffodils are thought 
to do better planted in September. They 
wake early to bring in the sweetness and 
charm of April. 
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The New Peach 
THE GILLINGHAM 


The kind that 1s not attacked 
with Curl Leaf 


This new and valuable peach originated in Salem, Oregon. The fruit is large, yellow-meated, of 


the.Crawford family or type, fully equal if not superior to this favorite variety in flavor. It is a 
prolific fruiter and comes into bearing young, the original tree bearing its first fruit at three years 
from seed. This peach is one that deserves a place in every peach orchard, and on account of its 
‘high. quality, early and prolific bearing tendencies, it is certain to be a profitable variety to the planter. 

We have these trees only in a limited quantity, consequently if you desire to get some of these 
you should order early. Prices are reasonable, trees first-class and guaranteed true to name. Write 


for descriptive circular and have your trees reserved. Address all communications to the 


Oregon Nursery Company 


ORENCO, OREGON 
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A Wonderful New Cherry 


THE ROE 


A full size illustration of this 


magnificent cherry, in natural 


colors, is being prepared, and will 
be printed in a future issue of 


«Better Fruit.” 


A very late and delicious sweet cherry. Ripens six 
weeks later than the Royal Ann 


It has long been realized that if a cherry could be originated equal to the Royal Ann in size and 
quality, but ripening several weeks later, it would be an exceedingly valuable cherry to the fruit 
grower. Everyone has recognized the desirability of extending the cherry period. The Roe Cherry 
meets the demands of this condition. 

The Roe Cherry bears many similarities of the Royal Ann and Centennial varieties, but is decidedly 
firmer in flesh than either of these. It has a decidedly fine flavor, is rich in sugar and very desirable 
to eat out of hand or for canning and preserving. We know of no other cherry like it on the market 
today. The Roe will outclass any cherry for shipping purposes there is now grown. You should 
include the Roe with your other planting—it will be the most valuable variety you can grow. For 


full particulars, prices, etc., write us. 


Oregon Nursery Company 


ORENCO, OREGON 
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BVortland Rose Festival 


TO BE HELD IN 


Portland, Oregon, June 5 to 10, 1911 


WILL BE A MOST BRILLIANT 


Floral Fiesta and Civic Jubilee 


Portland, «“The Rose City,”’ will be a scene of splen- 


dor and the center of world-wide interest for one week 


REDUCED FARES TO PORTLAND 


FROM ALL POINTS ON THE 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 


To keep perfectly posted on all important matters relating to this great event, 
call on local agents for circulars and printed matter, or write to 


WM. McMURRAY, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 
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In the March “Better Fruit” we sub- ¢ ¢ 9 9 
mitted you some of the “Expert Testi- 
mony” received; we now give you 
some practical illustrations of the fur- 
ther advantages of 
——— : FEZ O 
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NICOTINE YIELD, about 42 pounds. Sufficient to make 10,000 gallons of wash “5400 of 1 per cent Nicotine.’ Under 
the “home-made” process, no uniformity could be counted upon. 

2. “Progress”: Hauling twenty-eight five-gallon cans 3. “The Latest”: Taking one case (ten tins) of “Black 
of “Black Leaf’ Tobacco Extract to the ranch. Leaf 40” to the ranch. 


Total weight about 1,750 pounds. NICOTINE YIELD Total weight about 160 pounds. NICOTINE YIELD 


about 42 pounds. 5 about 42 pounds. 
Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “%oo of 1 per cent Nico- Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “%oo0 of 1 per cent Nico- 
tine.” Uniform strength guaranteed. tine.’ Uniform strength guaranteed. 


Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. 
Like our “Black Leaf” Extract, “Black Leaf 40” may be applied when trees are in full bloom and foliage, without 
damage to either. Also, “Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water—no clogging of nozzles. 
{ 1024-lb. can, $12.50, makes 1000 gallons, containing “%4o9 of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
PRICE:{ 2%4-lb. can, 3.25, makes 240 gallons, containing “%o9 of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
| %-lb. can, .85, makes 47 gallons, containing “%4 9 of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
These prices prevail at ALL agencies in railroad towns throughout the United States. If you cannot thus obtain 
“Black Leaf 40,” send us postoffice money order and we will ship you by express, prepaid. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Company (Incorporated), Louisville, Kentucky 


$250.00 


REWARD, IN GOLD COIN 


The above reward is offered for competent proof that Ortho Lime- 
Sulphur Solution is even equaled or matched by the average output 
of any other lime-sulphur plant in the United States or Canada in the 
following points to-wit : 


First: The container; 

Second: The average strength; 

Third: The uniformity. I" 
Ortho Lime-Sulphur Solution is sold in 55-gallon galvanized steel drums; tests 
always approximately 36 degrees Beaume, about 15 to 20 per cent stronger than 
any other average solution. The best is never too good. The first cost is no 


greater than that of the weakly made. The “Ortho Way” is the best. Special 
prices for the month of March. 


California Spray-Chemical Co. 


WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


WAREHOUSES IN PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 
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HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
Tue Nortuwest Fruit Growers’ AssociATION 
A Montuty ILLtustratep MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF MODERN 
Fruit GRrowiInG AND MARKETING 
Att Communications SHOULD BE ADDRESSED AND 

REMITTANCES MaprE PayaBLE TO 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


E. H. SHEPARD 
Epitor AND PUBLISHER 


C. R. Greisen, Assistant Editor 
H. E. Van Deman, Contributing Editor 
State Associate Eprrors 
OREGON 
A. B. Corpirey, Entomologist, Corvallis 
C. I. Lewis, Horticulturist, Corvallis 
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Medford 
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A. L. Mertanper, Entomologist, Pullman 
COLORADO 
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E. B. House, Chief of Department of Civil and 
Irrigation Engineering, State Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins 
E. P. Taytor, Horticulturist, Grand Junction 
IDAHO 
W. WH. Wicks, Horticulturist, Moscow 
UTAH 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.00 PER YEAR 
In ApvANncE, In Unitep StTaTEs AND CANADA 
ForEIGN Susscrirtions, Including Postage, $1.50 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 
Entered as second-class matter December 27, 1906, 
at the Post Office at Hood River, Oregon, 
under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


HE FRUIT GROWERS’ HOME. 
Fruit growers are high-class, intelli- 
gent, educated people, consequently their 
desires are more or less similar to those 
of city people, and it is evident that there 
is a strong desire to make their environ- 
ments as attractive as possible. Good 
schools are already established, good 
roads are being built, the orchard is set 
and now a movement for beautifying the 
home- grounds is rapidly spreading. 
“Better Fruit” was the first horticul- 
tural paper to take the initiative in this 
movement in a big, *broad-minded way 
by publishing, in May, 1910, the first 
entire floral edition ever published by 
any fruit growers’ paper. This edition 
was so popular that the demand, in a 
very short time, exhausted the large 
number of extra copies which had been 
printed. So, again, we produce in this 
number a floral edition, furnishing the 
fruit grower with good articles on the 
erowing of all kinds of flowers, with 
splendid articles about the best varieties 
to be planted. The edition speaks for 
itself, and it hardly seems necessary to 
comment further editorially upon it than 
to say that “Better Fruit” hopes the day 
will come when every fruit grower will 
surround his house with flowers, shrub- 
bery and a lawn, and have his home as 
beautiful as that of any of our city 
friends. 
Juste a wora more. A few dollars and 
a sew nours’ work will accomplish won- 
ders, and remember—it is the home beau- 


Cher waren 
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tiful, the home attractive that will keep 
the young people at home on the farm 
and make your life pleasanter and much 
happier. 
oo © 

RUNE PRICES.—The San Francisco 

Chronicle comments editorially upon 
the prices for prunes during 1910, stating 
that the State Board of Control of lowa 
said that the inmates of the state institu- 
tions must be deprived of the joy of con- 
suming the California prune during the 
next six months for the reason that the 
price is twelve and one-half cents per 
pound. Consumers in California are pay- 
ing this figure. Growers who retained 
their last year’s crop are getting eight 
to nine cents; the processing and pack- 
ing must be added to this figure, and the 
profit for the retailer, also the freight, 
before the price is made to the consumer, 
therefore it would seem that the price of 
twelve and one-half cents is very reason- 
able in Iowa. The bulk of the crop last 
year was sold by the grower at from 
four and one-half to five cents. Appar- 
ently the prune supply is not equal to the 
demand, and the condition of the market 
indicates that the prune industry looks 
prosperous for the coming years, and 
that with 1910 cleaned up, 1911 prices 
ought to be very satisfactory to the 
grower. 


Ottawa, April 3, 1911. 
Editor “Better Fruit”: 


I must write you my appreciation 
of “Better Fruit.” It is without a 
peer as to contents and makeup. I 
want to know if you have any back 
numbers available, as I consider 
they are an acquisition to any fruit 
grower’s library. I did not receive 


the January number, but February 
arrived, and was the means of get- 


ting you two new subscribers. Pro- 
fessor W. Saxby Blair of McDonald 
Agricultural College made the state- 
ment in open class that “Better 
Fruit” was the best magazine pub- 
lished. Faithfully yours, 


P. AITCHISON. 


ELLING THE FRUIT CROP.— 

Never before in the history of the 
fruit industry of the Northwest has the 
interest been so keen or so general about 
plans for disposing of the fruit crop as 
during the last few months. In previous 
years the crop has been much smaller, 
and not only readily, but quickly and 
satisfactorily disposed of. In 1910 the 
crop was larger than in previous years, 
and the increase demanded a wider dis- 
tribution. This, however, was not fully 
realized until so late in the season that 
the growers were unable to organize 
properly and put into effect a selling 
force or system sufficient to adequately 
distribute the crop. 

A large crop coming during 1910, 
when, as everyone knows, financial con- 
ditions were by no means at their best, 
made matters all the more difficult. The 
fact that the financial depression was 
anticipated caused this depression to be 
all the worse. The political situation 
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and the trust agitations were causes that 
tended to keep capital out of new invest- 
ments and exploitation work. While the 
financial conditions during the past year 
have never been viewed as being critical, 
everyone realized that money was very 
tight. It is generally understood, and 
believed, that financial conditions will 
improve very materially in the year 1911, 
and it is now considered that the busi- 
ness of the country is prosperous and 
that there is no need for uneasiness, yet 
a feeling of conservatism must naturally 
be expected to prevail. 

We cannot help but feel that financial 
conditions are largely accountable for 
last year’s prices being somewhat lower 
than in previous years. However, the 
prices, in a measure, are also due to lack 
of proper distribution; better prices 
would have been realized if large markets 
had not been supplied so heavily. It is 
a well known fact that a number of large 
cities, which should have paid good, fair 
prices, either received no shipments from 
the Northwest or only a moderate sup- 
ply, not equal to the actual demand. It 
is this that is causing fruit growers to 
think with a view to solving the problem 
of selling. 

Early in the year—in January—a meet- 
ing was held in Portland, with repre- 
sentative delegates from different dis- 
tricts, to discuss the plan of forming a 
central selling agency for Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. Later a meeting was 
held in Walla Walla, and a plan has been 
evolved, which is being submitted to the 
different districts for consideration. Jt 
remains to be seen what will be done. 
Much progress, however, has been made 
and a better understanding of the busi- 
ness has resulted, and in all sections 
activity prevails. Work has been done 
along the right lines for the betterment 
of the selling, and the fruit business in 
general. 

Southern Oregon has formed a district 
organization composed of associations in 
each one of the shipping centers. This 
is certainly a step in the right direction. 
The Yakima Valley already has one asso- 
ciation, and a district organization 1s 
being formed in other sections where the 
Yakima Horticultural Union has no 
membership. Wenatchee is active for 
district association to include Wenat- 
chee, Chelan, Malaga, Peshastin, Leav- 
enworth and other tributary and similar 
fruit growing sections in that district. 

In April a meeting was held at Albany, 
Oregon, with a view to forming an Ore- 
gon selling agency to include the Wil- 
lamette Walley, for the sections from 
Portland to Roseburg. Hood River has 
the oldest association, which has always 
been successful, and associations are 
already formed in the surrounding terri- 
tory—Mosier, White Salmon and Under- 
wood. It is evident that the association 
idea is progressing rapidly, and the dis- 
trict association plan is also meeting with 
success in different districts, and the 
indications are that in coming years there 
will be very few growers shipping inde- 
pendently; it is apparent that business 
will either be done through associations, 
district associations or a central selling 

Continued on page 55. 
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Land Bargains 


In the Famous 
White Salmon Country 


A pratial list of bargains for sale by 


R. FIELD & CO. 


WHITE SALMON, WASH. 


An ideal fruit belt, mild climate 
and wonderful scenery ; pure water 
and fuel in abundance; a produc- 
tive and inexhaustible soil, assur- 
ing large and unfailing crops; 
ready market, with the best trans- 
portation facilities. 

You will have to act quickly if 
you want any of these, because 
land in this famous country is 
rapidly increasing in value. We 
have sold many tracts of land in 
the last three years, and those who 
bought from us are well pleased. 
We can refer you to them. We 
also have bargains in city prop- 
erty and are daily listing other 
outside tracts, which we will be 
glad to show you. We guarantee 
every tract as good as represented. 


Following are only a small por- 
tion of the lands we have on our 
list: 


300—80 acres 9 miles out; good apple 
land; 60 acres mostly level, 20 acres 
rolling, 3 acres cleared; 125 fruit trees 
set out; fine creek running through 
the place. Price $6,000; half cash. 

301—30 acres 1 mile from town; 20 
acres cleared, 15 acres in 3-year-old 
fruit trees, 1% acres in strawberries; 
running water on this place; on the 
main road; will make one of the finest 
homes; close to town; will increase in 
value every year. Price $18,000; half 
cash, rest to suit. 

302—160 acres 10 miles out; rich 
soil; 4 acres in trees just beginning to 
bear; about 100 acres tillable land, rest 
rolling, with fine fir timber on it. A 
cheap place at $5,000; terms given. 

303—2™% acres, all in fruit trees, 
mostly bearing; joining town. Price 

2,500, on easy terms. 

304—160 acres at Gilmer; rich red 
shot soil, small house, small clearing; 
mostly covered with fine saw timber, 
which will help pay for clearing; good 
place to divide into small tracts. This 

can be had for $5,000 and can get 160 
joining for same price. If wanted, this 
is a fine proposition. 

305—80 acres 9 miles out; about 50 
acres can be set to fruit trees, rest is 
hillside pasture. Land can be bought 
at $50 per acre; $2,700 cash, rest time. 

306—160 acres in Snowden country; 
is all good land, covered with pine and 
fir timber; small house. Price $40 per 
acre. 
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307—A nice 160 acres at Trout Lake, 
unimproved; some fine timber on it, 
also a running creek. Price $20 per 
acre; eaSy terms. 

308—Nice level town lots with bear- 
ing fruit trees on them; 300 to 400 big 
lots; nice corner lot in Overlander 
Addition for $250, on easy payment 
plan; also some fine houses for sale at 
bargains. 

309—10 acres 1 mile out, unim- 
proved; is nice level land; has some 
rock on it, but they can be taken off; 
would make a nice place for chickens 
and fruit combined. Price $1,500. 

410—5 acres just outside of city 
limits, half mile from business center 
of city; 3 acres in cultivation and 
mostly set out to commercial orchard 
3 and 4 years old, beginning to bear; 
all good land, with a fine view of the 
Columbia River and Hood River Val- 
ley; fine home and money-maker. Price 
for a short time, $2,500; terms given. 

311—80 acres irrigated land in Twin 
Falls country. Idaho, all cleared; been 
in crops 2 years: to trade for unim- 
proved land in White Salmon Valley. 

312—20 acres 8 miles out; rich red 
shot soil; 4 acres in Spitzenberg and 
Delicious apple trees 2 years old; no 
rocks and no waste land; a fine tract, 
sloping gently to the east; about 10 
acres slashed and burned; some tim- 
ber; in the great development section. 
Cheap at $3,500. 

313—60 acres 12 miles from White 
Salmon; all good land; about 10 acres 
in cultivation; a few fruit trees and 
small house; is moistened by spring; 
rest of land is easily cleared. Terms, 
$2,000 cash, $1,000 on time to suit. 

314—5 oe in a high state of culti- 
vation, 2 miles from town; fine 9-room 
house; the land is all set to trees 2 and 
3 years old, and strawberries between 
the trees, which on an acre clears up 
$150 to $200 each year. This is a 
money-maker from the start and will 
increase every year. Price $6,500; half 
cash, rest 3 years time. 

315—40 acres close to Snowden, un- 
improved; the land is half good till- 
able and half rough, with fine saw 
timber on it. Can be had for $1,000; 
terms, $600 cash. 

316—9 acres 2 miles from town; 8 
acres in cultivation and 6 acres set to 
trees partly in bearing, also loganber- 
ries and raspberries, 4 acres in straw- 
berries; this is very early and first 
berries ripe in locality; small house 
and barn. Price $9,000; half cash. 

317 acres 8 miles from station, 
cmanpnoredl: 20 acres timber, rest in 
brush land and easy clearing; two fine 
springs of water on this place. Price 
$100 per acre; terms given; half cash. 

318-6144 acres, unimproved, 1% 
miles from town; well located, fine 
fruit land; wood on this place will 
help clear same; right on main road. 
Price $250 per acre; half cash, rest to 
suit. 

319—40 acres near Robertville; all 
good land, unimproved, a fine piece of 
land to put in apples; land around this 
place is rapidly increasing in value. 
Price $35 per acre; terms. 

320—20 acres 1 mile from town, 
about 15 acres good land, rest rough; 
red shot soil: has a west slope; would 
be a nice chicken ranch. This is a 
great snap at $125 per acre; terms, half 
cash. 
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321—10 acres half mile from town of 
White Salmon; all good land; 7 acres 
in high state of cultivation, mostly out 
to good commercial orchard, filled in 
with peaches, pears and cherries; half 
of orchard in Dearne: this year, rest 
are 2 and 3 years old; 1 acre strawber- 
ries in full bearing; good new 8-room 
house, small barn and outbuildings; 
tools and implements go with the 
place. Price $5,200; terms. 


322—26 acres, all good land; 10 acres 
slashed and burned, light clearing; the 
rest is brush land easy to clear. This 
is a tract of land we can recommend 
to be first class. Price $100 per acre; 
terms. 


323—40 acres 3 miles north of White 
Salmon, unimproved, with fine timber, 
willow and hazel brush growing on it; 
some is rolling, some level. This can 
be had by paying only $1,000 down, 
and rest good terms. 

324—20 acres 9 miles out, in the 
apple belt; fine red shot soil; some 
good fir timber. A bargain at $2,000; 
terms. 


325—40 acres in the apple belt, in a 
high state of cultivation; all set to 
trees; one of the best 40-acre tracts 
anywhere in the country; very rich 
soil; keeps plenty of moisture during 
summer; about 15 acres in 3-year-old 
orchard and 25 acres in 1-year-olds. 
Price $24,000; good terms given. 

326—80 acres 4 miles out, in choice 
apple belt; all unimproved, but easily 
cleared; mostly all level. Price $100 
per acre; terms. 

327—40 acres 3% miles out; 35 acres 
level, 5 acres rolling; good rich soil, 
well watered by springs; about 15 
acres out to young orchard; a good 
house of 5 rooms, barn 30x40, and out- 
buildings. Price $7,000; two-thirds 
cash. 

328—160 acres 7 miles out, in good 
location; 110 acres tillable land, rest 
pasture land; red shot soil; very fine 
apple land; has about 5 acres in 3-year- 
old fruit trees; fine spring of water; 
small house. A good buy at $12,000; 
terms. 

329—120 acres 3 miles out; small 
house and barn; 2 acres cleared and 
set to young trees, 10 acres more 
slashed and burned; the land is roll- 
ing, but well located. Price $50 per 
acre; terms. 


We shall be glad to give you 
any further information you may 
desire. Being well acquainted 
with the possibilities and _ re- 
sources of the valley, we are ina 
position to give our customers the 
best service possible, and gladly 
make arrangements to show in- 
tending settlers the country, if 
they let us know when they are 
coming. We respectfully solicit 
your patronage. 


R. FIELD & CO. 


MAIN STREET WHITE SALMON 
Reference: White Salmon Valley Bank 
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HOOD RIVER: 


Makes New High Records 


In competition with twenty-two cars from Northwest 
Apple Districts. Won Sweepstakes and 
$1000 cash prize. 


In competition with four cars Spitzenbergs. Won 
Best carload of Spitzenbergs and 
$250 cash prize. 


In competition with four cars from Northwest Apple 
Districts. Won Best carload Newtowns 
and $250 cash prize. 


Won Association of Chamber of Commerce of 
Chicago, $500 Silver Cup for 
Best Packed Car. 


At Portland, in competition with State of Oregon, 
Hood River won nearly every entry 
in one, two, three order. 


| 
2 
3 
4 
) 


This only proves our claim of ten years standing — HOOD 
RIVER 1s the quality fruit district—the ideal location for ‘you 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE THE 


Secretary, Hood River Commercial Club, Hood River, Oregon 
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Continued from page 52, 

agency on a large scale, and what is 
not moved through these channels will 
be moved through incorporated selling 
agencies -or incorporated fruit buying 
concerns. Which of all these plans will 
prove the most effective and satisfactory 
is a difficult matter to prophesy. Theo- 
retical plans will have to be tried in a 
practical way before they can be accepted 
as being successful. 

There are so many energetic, able fruit 
growers working earnestly to solve the 
problem that it is safe to venture that 
marketing conditions will be materially 
improved in every way during the com- 
ing year. 

While a great many have looked to 
see “Better Fruit” advise the fruit grow- 
ers what to do, it must be remembered 
that the editor is just a human being— 
not a prophet—and recognizing that 
there are just as smart, and many 
smarter, men than he engaged in trying 


WHOLE ROOT TREES 


Are the only kind to set. Now is the time 
to make arrangements for your next fall’s 
requirements. We have a large, full line, 
and ask that you correspond with us. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 
CARLTON, OREGON 


GET CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
420 Acres Devoted to Nursery Purposes 


THE WOODBURN 
NURSERIES 


Established 1863 by J. H. Settlemier 
Grower of Choice 


NURSERY STOCK 
F. W. SETTLEMIER 


Woodburn, Oregon 


——=PsQ—— 


CAMPBELL SUB-SURFACE 
f PACKERS 


We are the sole 
manufacturers Ss 
e} of this famous 
Sub-Surface Packer, 
the only one - 


that you 
have heard 
everyone talk- 
ing about. 

— 


rainfall—the salvation of semi-arid regions. 

Made in Three Sizes, with 10, 16 and 
24 wheels, is heavy and strong, and the 
frame is made to carry all the extra weight |e 
required, Write for Catalog No. V 


Parlin & Orendorff Co., 


CANTON, ILL. 
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to solve this problem, he cannot help but 
feel that it would be presuming on his 
part to give advice to those who are just 
as well informed as he is. 

In conclusion, it would take nothing 


short 


of a prophet to see the way clear 


to point out a course that would not have 


more 


or less stumbling blocks, and it 


seems that the solution must come as a 
matter of evolution from all of the differ- 
ent districts rather than through some 
individual pointing out the way. 


© © © 


HE YELLOW NEWTOWN PIP- 
PIN.—For eight years we have been 
told that the people of the United States 


were 


not buyers of Newtown Pippins. 


We were told that the English market 
was practically the only market, and up 
to the present year England has con- 
sumed the greater part of the Newtowns 


from 


the United States at satisfactory 


prices. However, this year the English 
market has been somewhat slow, and 
prices not so good as usual. The conse- 
quence has been that growers of New- 
towns have been investigating the United 
States as a market for Newtowns. Not- 
withstanding the fact that a great many 
fruit dealers did not know a Newtown 
when they saw one, and notwithstanding 
the fact that nearly every fruit dealer 
said that there was no demand for the 
Newtown in his section, the contrary has 
been well proved this year. Many cars 
have been marketed in various parts of 
the United States, and choice Newtowns 
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Pleased As 
Usual 


We are receiving many gratifying 
reports from our spring deliveries, 
which goes to show that our trees 
are proving what we claimed for 
them. 

You realize, of course, that if we 
did not set out to give satisfaction, 
wo could not long continue in busi- 
ness. You must be pleased with our 
treatment or we both lose money. 

A good many who waited until 
late before ordering were disap- 
pointed, however, for owing to the 
great demand we were out of many 
varieties. It’s the same old story 
every year. Always a lot who wait 
until just before shipping time to 
order, and then have to take what is 
left, whereas had they ordered early 
they could have gotten what they 
wanted. 

Let us send you our new catalog, 
which will be off the press about 
May 15th. It’s a beauty and we 
want you to have it. It will be sent 
you for the asking. 


Yakima Valley 
Nursery Company 


Toppenish, Washington 


More salesmen wanted. 


BAND YOUR TREES WITH 


BA 


EE = —— 


Ow 


A harmless, sticky substance. Applied 
directly to tree trunks. Remains effective 
(rain or shine, warm or cool) three 
months and longer, fully exposed to the 
weather. One pound makes 8 to 9 lineal 
feet of band. No apparatus required— 
easily applied with wooden paddle. No 
mixing—always ready for use. Especially 
recommended against canker worms, bag 
worms, climbing cut worms, gypsy, brown- 
tail or tussock moth caterpillars, although 
equally effective against any climbing pest. 
Don’t wait until you see the insects— 
band your trees early. Price: 1-lb. cans, 
30c; 3-lb. cans, 85c; 10-lb. cans, $2.65; 
20-lb. cans, $4.80. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


The O. & W. Thum Company (Gea 


Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefoot 


WHEN 


WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUGT 
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THE SIMPLEST, EASIEST AND ee 


MOST PERFECT a, 


ON THE MARKET 


Every piece of fruit that is picked without bruising 1s 


money in yout pocket. 


AA day's picking will pay Ore: 


PRG rE ote 0 


AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 


WRITE 


Palmer Bucket Co. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


P. S.—Tomatoes, cherries, grapes and all tender fruit can be 
emptied from this bucket without a bruise. 


by carloads have been readily sold at 
$1.50 per box net, f. 0. b. shipping sta- 
tion, which was a better price than was 
obtained on the English market during a 
pood part of the season to date. 
oo © 

ZASONS Ol JUG lel CLASS 

APPLES.—While there are many 
varieties of quality apples—hundreds of 
them—there are few that are universally 
known in a large commercial way. Each 
variety of apple should be marketed in 
its season, and it should be the endeavor 
of growers and dealers to clean out one 
variety in its season to make room for 
the next kind. 

The Gravenstein is the first fall apple 
of high-class quality—a splendid apple. 
This is followed by the Jonathan, and 
during its season there is nothing better. 
The next varieties of apple that are ready 
for consumption are the Spitzenberg and 
Ortley, which generally are placed on 
the market in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, during December and extending into 
January; then follows the Rome Beauty, 
and for the latter part of the apple con- 
suming season—that is, during Decem- 
ber, January, February, March and 
April—there are two varieties that for 
quality and keep are unequaled, the 
Winesaps and Newtowns. 

In a few years the belief will more 
than be justified that good prices will 
prevail for these varieties under normal 
financial conditions, especially if grow- 
ers so systematize the selling end of their 
business as to create a thorough and 
proper plan for selling and distributing 


the different varieties during the proper 


time of the year for each. 
: ee THINGS WE ARE 
ee Serene ea dollar to cover subscription AGE NTS FOR 


another year. Your paper is a dandy, and I would 


Cie ee KNOX HATS 
ALFRED BENJAMIN & CO.’S 

CLOTHING 
DR. JAEGER UNDERWEAR 


DR. DEIMEL LINEN MESH 
UNDERWEAR 


DENT’S and FOWNES’ GLOVES 
Buffum & Pendleton 


S P RAY COMPLYING WITH THE INSECTICIDE ACT OF 1910 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO USE EITHER 


GENATE OF LF 


ASTE OR POWDERED 
FOR ALL LEAF EATING INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE DISTRIBUTERS anDAGENTS WANTED 


KEY BRAND 


RIGHT PRICE ano MATERIAL 
FUNGICIDE FaNPINSECUIGIDE: 


ORDa™ 


INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO. 
11 BAYVIEW E.JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
WRITE FOR PRICES, acatinns ETC. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO. 
Distributors for Oregon 


311 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon 


RICHLAND NURSERY 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE Richland, Washington 
NURSERY COMPANY FRUIT TREES 


Complete stock of leading varieties of 
Apples, Pears, etc. 


Rooms 1 and 2 Lambert-Sargeant Building 
Corner East Alder Street and Grand Avenue 


PORTLAND, OREGON WORT WS WOR PIRICH List 


NURSERY CATALOG 


New, handsome, instructive, up-to-date, describing 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


Free on request. Write now, mentioning this paper. 


J. B. PILKINGTON, Nurseryman, Portland, Oregon 
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Car Lots Our Specialty 


John B. Cancelmo 


127 DOCK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


BETTER FRUIT 


7 E regret to receive complaints 

from spray manufacturers in ref- 
erence to analyses that have been pub- 
lished at various times by competitive 
firms. Competitive tests are not always 
definite because conditions are not 
always similar. Comparative analyses 
are not always absolutely significant 
because the specimens submitted for 
one cause or another may not be a fair 
average specimen. We publish else- 
where in this edition a complaint from 
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should be kept up as long as aphis are 
in evidence. The best way, when they 
first appear on young trees, is to dip the 
twigs in a bucket of spray if the twigs 
will easily bend. In a young orchard 
the spraying can be done effectively with 
a hand sprayer, but in an old orchard 
it is necessary to get out the spray outfit 
If the spraying is not promptly done the 
aphis will curl up the leaves and it is 
impossible to do effective work. While 
several remedies have been used, there is 


nothing more effective than Kentucky 
Tobacco Dip, made by the Kentucky 
Tobacco Product Co. Another cause for 
lack of control of this pest is that insuffi- 
cient supplies are usually carried in stock 
by dealers—the grower trusts to getting 
the Tobacco Dip when he needs _ it. 
Every grower should provide himself 
early in the season with a sufficient quan- 
tity to spray thoroughly and carry such 
an amount on hand. 


Sherwin-Williams, stating that an anal- 
ysis was made with spray which had 
simply been put out in small quantities 
for experimental work, and this speci- 
men was not put out for general use. 
© © 

REEN APHIS.—For several years 

in the past green aphis has been a 
very serious pest. While not an easy 
bug to control nevertheless it can be 
controlled by effective work if the right 


ki i r = F 9 ote 
ind of spray is used. The BREA BRC LSEWHERE in this edition appears 
son for green aphis getting a start is the article “The Package Sells the 


56 Commercial Bldg. (45) Cleveland, Ohio 
Wee ane Bae TOs OL begin LO Goods.” Every fruit grower is urged to 
spray until they have infested the entire wad is article thowrahky. ang we éo 
orchard. The orchard should be watched ot hesitate to urge every grower to try 
very carefully during the spring and the experiment by putting some of his 


summer months, and whenever the aphis fruit in these packages during the com- 


Ship your Furniture to us begins to appear continued spraying ing season. 
to be stored 
until you are located 


FANCY BOX APPLES 


NEW POULTRY BOOK 


Conkey’s new, big, 80-page illus- 
Just Ou trated guide for beginners, and 

reference for experienced poul- 
trymen. Up- to-date housing methods, feeding, hatch- 
ing, saving the chicks; how to prevent and treat 
disease. Chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese. There’s a 
copy for you for the asking. Send name, also name of 
nearest poultry supply dealer, and 4c (stamps) for postage. 


THE G. E. CONKEY COMPANY 


© © © 


Shows proper strength for 
Spraying Trees 


Lime-Sulphur Hydrometer 


By mail, with test jar and instruc- 
tions, $1.00. Agents wanted 
every where. 


Transfer & Livery Co. 


Hood River, Oregon 


CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pennsylvania 


Rogue River Valley 


Best medium climate in the United States. 

Do you want a small bearing orchard, or young commercial orchard tract? 

Very best bottom soil, with irrigation. 

Close to Applegate River. Good boating and fishing. 

Across road from store, post office, and station on new Grants Pass and 
Rogue River Railway. Six miles from Grants Pass. Excellent county road. 

This cut shows part of bearing orchard, in winter. 

Condition excellent. Price and terms right. 

For full information about this and other tracts, write or call on 


A. N. PARSONS, Grants Pass, Oregon 


Reference by permission: First National Bank, Grants Pass Banking and Trust Co. 


Anchor 
Clamp 


It never slips 
after closing 


, TREE 


These guards are ANCHOR FENCE is built up complete, on the ground, of coil 


made of No. 8 gal spring wire. Draw in one wire at a time and 


vanized wire. Sta ‘ F 3 E i : 
TUES MIChicg ae as many as required; after which bind on the stays of No. 8 wire with the Anchor 


and 18long. Cost Clamp. We loan or sell the tools. 
25c each. eee sizes to order. 


Guard will fit any tree up to 10 


inches in diameter. To hold the ANChor Fence Manufacturing and Construction Works 
HELGE hoe ie 37 Union Avenue, corner East Pine Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 


wire 6 inches into the ground. 
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THE 
ECONOMY CAR 


Perfectly Simple and 
Simply Perfect 


—SS=—= 
———s 


eT NA : 
| = &¥-— 
i SN 


4 Models, 16 to 30 HAE 
8 Body Styles 


Prices, $600 to $1,400 
F. O. B. Factory 
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BETTER FRUIT 


EVERYTHING 
FOR 


dimi CAR 


Firestone and 
Harttord Tires 


Tip-Top Motor Car Co. 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON |. 
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THE HARDY NARCISSI FOR OUTDOOR PLANTING 


BY ARTHUR BOWMAN, WITH PORTLAND SEED COMPANY 


PLANTING PLAN for beautify- 
ing the tome is incomplete with- 
out “daffodils.” The purity and 
beauty of their coloring and their grace- 
ful elegance of form stamp them as true 


classics among flowers—real master- 
pieces of nature—aided in their develop- 
ment by the guiding hand and loving 
care of a master mind; for to their pres- 
ent pepularity and perfection the world 
owes muc to Peter Barr, “the father of 
the daffodil.” 

As long ago as 1629 Parkinson, a Lon- 


Since that time much has been accom- 


plished, and a brief story of their 
advancement, together with notes on 
popular types and their culture, may 


lead to a 


create an interest that will 


closer acquaintance and greater appre- 
ciation of these most charming of all 
spring flowers. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth 
century until the early part of the nine- 
teenth no important advancement was 
recorded. About this time a group of 
London amateurs collected and grew all 


species, that he became convinced of the 
possibility of many of them being 
hybrids. To demonstrate this he crossed 
the trumpet with the poeticus types, and 
the seedlings showed a composite of 
both parents. 

The announcement of these results in 
the early forties created a profound 
sensation, many enthusiasts taking up 
the work of development, among whom 
the names of two men and the results 
of their labors stand forth prominently, 
one of whom was Edward Leeds, a stock 
broker of Manchester, England, the 
other, William Backhouse, a banker of 
Darlington. Both developed large and 
distinctive collections, which were eyven- 
tually secured by Peter Barr. They 
were the only collections of seedling 
daffodils in the world, which, added to 
Mr. Barr’s own list, on which he had 
been working for some ten years, gave 
him the complete collection of all varie- 
ties in cultivation. This was in the 
seventies. For ten more years the work 
of gathering material, straightening out 
the family, grouping and naming varie- 
lies proceeded steadily, and when his 
labors were completed in the early 
eighties the collection represented some 


the varieties obtainable. Dean Herbert’s 
book on “The Amarylladae” then made 
its appearance, and it was during his 
study of the daffodil family, analyzing 
what had before been considered as 


don apothecary, published his book, “A 
Garden of Beautiful Flowers,” in which 
he listed ninety-six varieties of daffodils, 
and expressed regret that no two author- 
ities agreed as to their classification. 


five hundred distinct varieties, including 
many new sorts, and commanded the | 
attention of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Great Britain, which, in 
the spring of 1884, sent a deputation 


ey 
: 
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Why Experiment 


With projects which have been tried and found wanting? “OPPORTUNITY,” 
in the far-famed Spokane Valley, has passed the experimental stage, as every 
foot of our soil is capable of cultivation, and is producing the highest grade of 
fruits, which because of their superior quality command highest market prices. 

It has not only proven itself one of the finest orchard projects in the North- 
west, but is the ideal place for the home-builder. Its proximity to the city of 
Spokane, three miles distant, splendid market facilities, steam and electric lines, 
churches, schools, electric lights, telephone service, water under pressure for 
domestic use, and the irrigation water carried to highest point on each tract, 
gives the purchaser all the conveniences of the city and the comforts of the 
country. 


Our Guarantee to Investors 


If you have not the time or inclination to develop and plant an orchard 
ycurself, we will have our expert horticulturist plant an orchard for you to the 
best varieties of fruit, taking entire charge of it until it comes into bearing, and 
then turn it over—an orchard which is an income bringer from the start. 

If at the expiration of four years you are not satisfied with your investment, 
WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY WITH SIX PER CENT INTEREST. 
This eliminates all financial risk on your part and makes your investment 
absolutely secure. 

This proposition will bear rigid investigation. Our guarantee is absolutely 
good, as we are financially responsible, and can carry out all our plans for 
planting this land to orchards. 

References: Old National 
Washington. 


Modern Irrigation 
and Land Company 


P. A. SUMMERLAND, General Sales Agent 
326 First Avenue 


\ PRODUCING ORCHARD AT OPPORTUNITY, WASHINGTON Bank and Traders National Bank, Spokane, 


Gentlemen: Please send me booklet 


on Opportunity. 


Spokane, Washington 
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For Bargains in Raw or Improved 
Orchard Lands, Address 


FIGARO BI-COLOR 
SIR WATKIN EMPRESS 
CYNOSURE 


Incomparabilis Types 


to arrange for an exhibition. From that 
moment the future of the daffodil was 
assured, and this popular favorite has 
since held its own as the most fashion- 
able spring flower, its production and 
sale developing into one of the important 
industries of the British Isles and Hol- 
land. The entire world pays homage to 
the daffodil, and even in far away Austra- 
ha the Melbourne Daffodil Show lasts 
for three days each season. Coming in 
endless variety, adapting themselves to 
every planting condition or requirement, 
their stately and delicate beauty, exqui- 
site perfume, earliness, free blooming 
and keeping qualities endear them to 
all who have grown them. Once planted 
in the field or garden they need no 
further attention, but will thrive and 


of Mount Hood and the Columbia River. 
at 8 per cent, or 5 per cent discount for all cash. 
712—8o acres 7 miles north of White Salmon, 3% miles of White Salmon River. 
$1,000 cash, balance 5 years, 8 per cent. 
715—8o acres 9% miles from White Salmon, % mile of White Salmon River, 1% miles of Husum. 
$50 per acre; half cash, balance 5 years, 8 per cent. 
716—8o acres joining the above, forming a square 160 acres, at same price and terms. 


H. W. DAY REALTY CO. White Salmon, Washington 
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White Salmon Orchard Lands—Special This Month 


709—20 acres 2% miles from White Salmon; 12 acres in year-old Spitzenberg and Yellow Newtown 
apples; 3 acres in strawberries planted between the apple trees; house, barn and good well; fine view 
Price this month, only $6,500; $2,500 ‘cash, balance 5 years 


(Successors to White Salmon Realty Co.) 


perpetuate themselves, increasing in 
beauty for years. 

As there is sometimes a little con- 
fusion as to the difference between nar- 
cissi and daffodils it will be in order to 
explain that all of the trumpet types of 
narcissi, of which there are three main 
groups, are known as “daffodils.” The 
first group is the large trumpet type. 
The narcissus poeticus crossed with the 
large trumpet daffodils has given us the 
hybrids, such as the “chalice cupped” 
or star shaped daffodils, the Incompara- 
bilis, Barrii and Leedsii types. These 
are of the second group, distinguished 
by the length of the cup, which is from 
a third to three-fourths the length of 
the perianth or petals. The third group 
has the cup less than one-fourth the 
length of the perianth—the best known 
examples being the poeticus types. 

The large trumpet daffodils are the 
most popular, as they are the best 
known, and some of the finest garden 
varieties are of this class. They also 
force easily, making ideal pot plants. 

Of the earliest large yellow single 
trumpet daffodils that can be grown in 
beds or naturalized, Golden Spur, Henry 
Irvine and the Tenby daffodil, Obval- 
laris, are all splendid, graceful flowers, 
free blooming and distinctive. Follow- 


LEEDSIL TYPE 
MRS. LANGTRY 
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A snap at only $3,000; 


Only 


POEDIEUS 


ing these come the fine old-fashioned 
double Von Sion, Telemonius Plenus, a 
grand free blooming, hardy variety that 
succeeds everywhere. The white Span- 
ish daffodil, Albicans, and the Bicolor 
Victoria, with bright yellow trumpet, 
white perianth, a flower of great sub- 
stance and delightful perfume, should 
fellow the first flowers. After these 
Emperor, rich deep yellow, a magnifi- 
cent large flower, and Bicolor Empress, 
with snowy perianth and yellow trumpet. 
All of thesé are inexpensive, easily 
obtainable and sure to give results, and 
when once planted need little or no 
attention, improving each year. 

Two newer varieties of unusual merit 
are Madam de Graaf, a grand new white, 
and Glory of Leiden, a giant yellow of 
great beauty, of which the illustration at 
the head of this article is « photograph 
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of a five-inch pot of three bulbs. They 
are rather expensive as yet, but to any- 
one affording them they are well worth 
their cost. 

The Chalice Cupped or Star Narcissi 
are the daintiest and most charming of 
all types. To this class belong the 
Incomparabilis, Barrii and Leedsii forms, 
all splendid garden varieties that also 
grow perfectly in pots. 

The Giant Sir Watkin is one of the 
most popular, growing well under all 
conditions and naturalizing readily; has 
immense long stemmed flowers of a 
pleasing light yellow, large dark cup, 
tinted orange. Incomparabilis Simplex, 
Barrii Conspicuous, Queen of England, 
all are dainty and beautiful, grow well 
and are easily obtained. The Double 
Incomparabilis, or rose flowered types, 
Silver Phoenix, pale, creamy primrose, 
large and full, and the Orange Phoenix, 
double white with orange center, are 
sweet scented, very beautiful and attract- 
ive; medium early. 

In planting daffodils shun symmetrical 
lines or formal- designs. Large group- 


NARCISSUS GRAND MONARQUE 
Polyanthus Type 


ings of irregular outline give most satis- 
factory effects. In planting for natur- 
alizing the popular way is to throw the 
bulbs over the ground by handfuls and 
plant them where they fall. 

Daffodils should be planted in the 
early fall if possible, but plantings as 
late as Christmas will give excellent 
results. The depth to plant is about 


twice the depth of the bulb. This gives 


True-to-Name Nursery 


Offers for fall 1910 a complete line of nurs- 
ery stock, including all the leading commer- 
cial varieties adapted to the Northwest. Our 
trees are all grown on the best whole roots 
and all buds and scions used are selected 
from bearing and tested trees, which insures 
not only early bearing, but trees true to 
name. 

Write us for prices before placing your 


order. We give a one-year subscription to 
this paper with every order of $25.00 or 
more. Address 


TRUE-TO-NAME NURSERY 


Phone 2002K Hood River, Oregon 


BETTER FRUIT 


JONQUIL CAMPERNELLE 


a covering of two to four inches of soil. 
Any good garden soil which has not 
recently been manured will give satis- 
factory flowers, but a deep moist loam is 
best. If the ground is dry or sandy it 
should be dug deeply, well manured and 
an annual, such as potatoes, grown the 
year previous. If your soil is light and 
you do not want to take off a crop before 
planting, give a light dressing of lime to 
the surface and work in a layer of well 
rotted manure a foot below, so as to be 
out of reach of the bulbs. This layer is 
to hold the moisture, not as a fertilizer. 
The best fertilizer is ground bone. This 
can be used with safety. On poor sandy 
soil a little sulphate of potash, three- 
quarters of an ounce to the square yard, 
will improve the color of the flower and 
retain the moisture. The Poeticus varie- 
ties and the Double Von Sion, (Tele- 
monius Plenus) prefer a moist location. 
The single trumpets and the yellow 
hybrids grow best on a moderately moist 
soil, while the white trumpet sorts and 
white hybrids succeed best on a cool, 
moderately dry soil. 

Popular types of narcissi other than 
daffodils are the Polyanthus, or cluster 
flowered, of which the “Paper White’ is 
the best known, growing in either water 
or soil, used extensively by florists. A 
number of fine Polyanthus varieties are 
obtainable for outdoor planting, such as 
the Grand Monarque, white with lemon 
cup; the Pearl, pure white; Soliel d’Or, 
rich yellow with orange cup. 

The Poeticus, Pheasant’s Eye and 
Ornatus, and the double Alba Plena 
Odorato are very desirable and dis- 
tinctive, being among the most beautiful 
and lasting of narcissi. There is also 
the new type, a cross of the Poeticus 
and Polyanthus, known as the Poetaz 
Narcissi, a magnificent class, of which 
the varieties Elvira, a superb white 
flower with broad petals of great sub- 


May 


stance, yellow cup with scarlet edge, and 
the sulphur yellow Irene, of beautiful 
form with fluted petals, are the two 
best examples. The individual flowers 
approach the Poeticus in size and are 
borne in clusters. They are very vigor- 
ous and free blooming. 

One bulb we should always grow is 
the Jonquil, single Campernelle, one of 
the most charming and sweet scented of 
the later bloomers, and is also one of 
the cheapest of bulbs, but, notwithstand- 
ing its cheapness, nothing is more beau- 
tiful or satisfactory. 

There are many hundreds of narcissi 
and daffodils, but the varieties noted will 
give a sufficient and satisfactory assort- 
ment to choose from for a beginning, 
and the individual will soon select his 
favorites, and can then indulge with- 
out limitations other than his time and 
pocket-book. 

The season for planting daffodils is 
from early fall until mid-winter, gener- 
ally the earlrer the better, and you should 
early secure catalogues from reliable 
firms, Western ones if you live in the 
West, and make your own selections, 
always remembering that expensive nov- 
elties are of more value to collectors, 
and that some varieties, being cheap, 
does not necessarily mean they are 
inferior. Therefore, content yourself 


with the better known dependable kinds. 
You will be encouraged by their success, 
and will 
for them. 

But for your own enlightenment and 
to make your flowers and garden more 


learn to appreciate and care 


DOUBLE 
VON LION 


SINGLE 
GOLDEN SPUR 
interesting and valuable, always plant 
named varieties, and mark them plainly; 
avoid mixtures and cheap collections. 
They are made to sell, not to grow, and 
are generally immature, inferior bulbs, 
dear at any price, no matter how 
attractive the offer. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring 
wagon, therefore fruit, vegetables, eggs, etc., 
bring more money. Ask for special proposition. § 4 
Harvey Spring Co 784 -17th St, Bacine, Wis. § 
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VALUABLE INFORMATION ON WASHINGTON TREES 


BY PROFESSOR W.S. THORNBER, AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


URING the past fifteen years the 
1D) State Experiment Station tested a 
number of shade, forest and orna- 
mental trees on the college campus and 
in the station forest plots. As a result 
of these investigations much valuable 
information relative to the behavior of 
these trees has been compiled. These 
results entirely disprove the theories 
and advice of many early settlers, who 
feel that it is useless to plant trees as 
they will die anyway, or if you do plant 
there is nothing better to plant than the 
Lombary poplar or box elder. The Lom- 
bary poplar and box elder, as the early 
missionaries of introduced tree life, have 
served their purpose well, and now 
should give way to the more permanent 
and valuable trees. More than one hun- 
dred trees have proven themselves valu- 
able for our conditions here in the state. 
One of the most serious drawbacks to 
more general planting has been the diffi- 
culty of securing suitable stock at a rea- 
sonable price. This may be overcome in 
a measure by growing one’s own trees. 
While this plan is not generally recom- 
mended it is feasible, especially where 
the farmer has a suitable piece of land 
and time to care for the plants. It usu- 
ally costs more to grow them than 
equally as good or better trees can be 
bought for from the nursery. 

Willows, cottonwoods and aspens can 
be easily propagated from cuttings made 
from the present year’s growth taken 
any time while the trees are dormant. 
These cuttings should be about seven 
inches long, and if made in the fall 
should be stored until spring, or, better 
still, planted at once in the nursery. The 
only precaution necessary is to set them 
down to the top bud and make the soil 
very firm around their bases. 

The seeds of most of our common 
trees, such as maples, ash, oak, catalpa, 
box elder, etc., ripening in the fall of the 


“Hawkeye 
Tree Protector” 


Protects your trees against 
rabbits, mice and other tree 
gnawers; also against cut 
worms, sun scald, and skin- 
ning by cultivation. Cost 
is but a triflee The value 
of one tree is more than the 
cost of all the Hawkeye Pro- 
tectors you will need. Write 
for prices and full description. 


Burlington Basket Co. 
STATE AGENTS 
G. M. Westland, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Fair Oaks Nursery Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
Welch Nursery Co., Madison, Ala. 
Chas. Reyburn, Earl Fruit Co., Placerville, Cal. 
Parker Bros. Nursery Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 
C. H. Webster, The Dalles, Oregon 
F. F. Powell, Stevensville, Mont. 
Humphrey Nurseries, Humphrey, Neb. 
Geo. F. Hall, Wendall, Idaho 
Brown Bros. Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Elizabeth Nursery Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
H. C. Baker, Route 2, Tunkhannock, Pa. 
O. K. Nurseries, Wynnewood, Okla. 
Jefferson Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla. 
J. A. Hess, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Denver Nurseries, Denver, Colo. 
Frank Brown & Son Co., Paynesville, Minn. 
Elm Brook Farm Co., Hallowell, Me. 


year, Should be gathered and mixed with 
an equal amount of sand, thoroughly 
moistened and stored in a cool cellar or 
on the north side of a building, where 
they will remain moist all winter long. 
Very early in spring they should be 
planted in nursery rows from one to two 
inches deep, and the soil packed very 
firmly around them. Another plan is to 
gather and plant at once, which is best 
where there is no danger of the seeds 
being molested by squirrels and birds, or 
being thrown out by the alternate freez- 
ing and thawing of winter weather. 

The seeds of elm, red and white maple 
ripen the last of June and must be 
gathered and planted at once or mixed 
in moist sand or moss and kept moist 
until planting time, while box elder, 
catalpa, green and white ash may be 
gathered when ripe, dried out and stored 
in a dry, cool place and planted in spring. 

The seeds of honey locust, black locust 
and the coffee bean tree are always slow 
to germinate unless hastened by scald- 
ing. When ready to plant these seeds 
pour boiling water over them and permit 
them to remain in it until the water has 
cooled. Sift or pick out the swollen 
seeds and repeat the operation for the 
remainder. Seeds treated in this man- 
ner must be planted at once in moist soil 
or they will soon perish. 

Evergreen seeds require more care and 
skill than the deciduous trees. No one 
should attempt to grow evergreen seed- 
lings who has not plenty of time and at 
least most of the conveniences for caring 
for them. The soil for the seed bed 
should be sandy and moist, available 
water for watering handy and some pro- 
vision for shading. The more common 
plan is to plant the seed beds four feet 
wide and of indefinite length. Two or 
more beds may be established side by 
side with four-foot paths between them. 
Sow the seeds, making the soil very 
firm around them, and construct some 
sort of a shade that will cut off about 
one-half of the sun’s rays. This may be 
lath frames set two feet above the beds, 
and covering only the beds or six feet 
above, and covering both the beds and 
the paths. The latter is the best, since 
it gives better air circulation and room 
to care for the young plants. 

The transplanting of trees is always 
accompanied by greater or lesser danger 
of loss, or at least backset. This is 
caused by the loss of feeding roots, the 
drying of the bark of the roots, thus 
making activity impossible, or failure on 
the part of the planter to make the soil 
firm around the roots and thereby pre- 
venting wind injury to the newly formed 
rootlets. 

Immediately upon receiving trees from 
the nursery, if they are moist and in 
good condition, heel in in moist soil. 
If the roots are dry and the top shriveled 
bury top roots and all in moist soil for a 
few days before planting. This will fre- 
quently save trees which ordinary treat- 
ment would not. When ready to plant 
dig the holes large enough to accommo- 


date the roots without cramping and 
deep enough so that when the tree is 
transplanted it will stand from one to 
two inches deeper than it stood in the 
nursery. Prune off all injured or bruised 
parts of the roots in such manner that 
the cut ends will rest on the bottom of 
the hole, or at least will face downward. 
Place the tree in the hole in such a way 
that it will rest firmly on the bottom; 
now fill in with moist, rich soil until the 
hole is from one-third to one-half full, 
or at least until the roots are thoroughly 
covered, shake the tree slightly to work 
the soil among the roots and then get 
into the hole with both feet and tramp 
the soil until it is firm. If it is impos- 
sible to firm it with the feet use a piece 
of 2x4 six to eight feet long, the end of 
which should be padded, and tamp until 
firm. Now fill the hole and leave the sur- 
face loose and smooth, but never cloddy 
or covered with chunks of sod. 

If water is to be-used it is best to dig 
the holes from one to two days before 
planting and put from two to three gal- 
lons of water in each hole, permitting it 
to entirely soak away before planting, 
but never apply it to the surface of the 
ground around the trees after they are 
transplanted, as it will do more harm 
than good. 

The roots of deciduous trees may 
become very dry and yet not suffer 
serious injury, but evergreens must never 
be permitted to dry, as they have resin- 
ous sap, which hardens when it dries out 
or comes in contact with the air, imme- 
diately killing the trees. 


Raise Water for Your Fruit 


—all you need when 
and where required 
—with an automatic 
Rife Ram. 

Costs little to install 
—nothing to operate. 
Raises water 30 feet 
for every foot of fall. 
Land lying above 
canal or stream sup- 
plied with water. 
Pumps automatically 
day and night, winter 
and summer. Fully 
guaranteed. 

If there is a stream, 
pond or spring within 
a mile write for plans, 
book and trial offer, 
free. 

RIFE ENGINE CO. 

2525 Trinity Building New York 


RIFE 
RAMS 


Pump Water 

Autimatically 

Day and 
Night 


Pac 
vou 
~~ 


Are standard—the best to be 
, had for money-making 
purposes. We are 
Agents for Lewis Bee Ware. 
| Send for Catalog. 
Most authoritative Bee Book 
issued, 84 pages of definite 
information. Illustrated. 


ithe ChasH.Lilly Co. Seattle. 
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Evergreen trees can be transplanted 
almost any month of the year, but the 
best results at the station have been 
secured by transplanting in spring just 
as the buds are beginning to expand, 
which is usually from the tenth of April 
to the first of May, or immediately after 
the spring growth has hardened, which 
is from the middle to the last of July. 
Trees transplanted during these seasons 
of the year have given universally good 
results. Deciduous trees must be trans- 
planted during the fall after their wood 
has thoroughly ripened or very early in 
spring. Late spring planting in Eastern 
Washington is not at all satisfactory on 
account of the long dry summer, and 
should always be discouraged. 

Nothing can take the place of clean 
culture for trees. Surface watering is 
worse than no water, and grass and 
weeds will permanently injure, if not kill, 
newly transplanted trees. If cultivation 
with horse tools is possible this is the 
best and most economical way to care for 
them. If this is not possible then hand 
raking and hoeing is the next best thing. 
If the trees stand alone on a lawn or 
park that is frequently watered it is best 
to keep the grass from growing closer 
than five or six feet and mulch this area 
well rotted manure. By applying 
water to this mulch the ground cannot 
dry out and bake, the mulch serving the 
purpose of holding the moisture and add- 
ing fertility. Once or twice during the 
summer the mulch should be raked off 
and the soil forked over or spaded up 
thoroughly and then raked down again 
and the mulch put back. This is to make 
plant food available and keep the soil 
from becoming hard. 


with 


W. F. LARAWAY 


DOCTOR OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 


EYES eS 


TESTED 
Over 30 Years’ Experience 


LENSES 
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Telescopes, Field Glasses 
Magnifiers to examine scale 


Hood River 
Oregon 
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Ryan & Newton 
Company 
Wholesale Fruits & Produce 


Spokane, Washington 


We have modern cold stor- 
age facilities essential for the 
handling of your products 


Reliable Market Reports 


PRONE “CASE HE ATRINS 
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Every large farm in the Inland Empire 
should have its wood lot. A wood lot is 
to the farm what the work basket is to 
the wife, and while it may be given the 
poorest, hardest soil on the farm, yet at 
present prices for fuel and fence posts it 
will pay good interest on the best farm 
land in the country if carefully planted to 
trees that are adapted to the conditions 
and regularly cultivated for the first few 
years. By practicing a system of coppice 
work regular annual returns may be 
expected after the sixth year, and from 
that time forward posts, poles and fuel 
may be annually cut from the wood lot 

The following are a few trees that are 
extremely worthy of mention: The Nor- 
way and Sycamore maples are especially 


commended for general shade planting 
on account of their hardiness, rapid 
growth, ability to stand drouth, good 


shade producing habits and general free- 
dom from plant pests. The black locust, 
Carolina poplar and silver poplar are 
extremely valuable for very quick shade, 
wind breaks, etc., and should be used in 
all collections. The English maple, flow- 
ering ash, English oak and European 
linden have all produced such strikingly 


attractive trees on the campus that 
everyone who sees them admires them. 
These trees, while not so rapid of 
growth, make dense shade and are of 
great value for places where medium 
sized, attractive trees are desired. The 


cut-leaved weeping birch, hardy catalpa, 
golden willow and Colorado blue spruce 
are all so hardy and universally admired 
that no large lawn or park should be 
planted without one or more of these 
being included. The large wood produc- 
ing ability of the European larch, white 
willow, cottonwood and black locust 
makes these trees very profitable to grow 
for post and fuel purposes. 

From a long and varied experience we 
would suggest the planting of those trees 
mentioned in the following list for special 
purposes: 

Large, rapid growing trees for street 
and shade: Black Carolina pop- 
lar, silver poplar, cottonwood and Ore- 
The last mentioned for west 
of the Cascades only. 

Large, medium 
street and shade: 


locust, 


gon maple. 


trees for 
Sycamore maple, Nor- 
way maple, silver maple, Scotch elm. 
English oak, English maple flowering 
ash, green ash, hackberry, box elder, 
black walnut, scarlet oak, European lin- 
den and horse chestnut. 

Deciduous trees for lawn or park plant- 
ing: Cut-leaved weeping birch, Euro- 
pean linden, flowering-ash, Wein’s cut- 
leaved maple, Japanese chestnut, Ameri- 
can hornbeam, English oak, scarlet oak. 
red maple, American mountain ash. 
white birch, European mountain ash, 
Bolles poplar, Lombardy poplar, golden 
willow, European larch, native thorn and 
hardy catalpa. 

Evergreen 


growing 


trees for lawn and park 


planting: Colorado blue spruce, Norway 
spruce, Engelman’s spruce, Black Hills 
spruce, Douglas fir, white fir, Irish 
juniper, Austrian pine, Scotch pine, 


dwarf mountain pine and giant cedar. 


May 


Best trees for single row wind breaks 
or tall screens: Lombardy poplar, white 
willow, apple, Douglas fir, Austrian pine, 
Scotch pine, box elder, Norway spruce 
and giant cedar. 

The best trees for 
breaks or low screens: English maple, 
golden willow, American hornbeam, 
Engelman’s spruce and white spruce. 

The best trees to plant for fuel pur- 
poses: European larch, black locust, 
Austrian pine, white willow, cottonwood 
and white maple. 

The best trees to plant on dry soil or 
in windy, exposed situations: Black 
locust, box elder, Russian wild olive, 
green ash, English maple, Black Hills 
spruce, Scotch pine, Austrian pine and 
Engelman’s spruce. 


single row wind 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

I enclose herewith one dollar. 
naine on your list. “Better Fruit” 
should be in every fruit grower’s home. 
truly, Ben E. Meyer, Springfield, Oregon. 


Please place my 
is a dandy and 
Yours 


HIGHEST QUALI Ty, 


SEEDS sits 


Send for our nanitons 104-page catalog. 
Ittells about the right stock for this Coast. 1t 
iscompiled and written by a man who knows. 


His twenty years’ experience here enatles 
lim to do this and doit right. Some Eastern 
catalogs are more elaborate, but they ae 
Eastern guides, not Western. Understond? 


ROUTLEDGE SEED & FLORAL CO. 


169 Second Street 
Portland, Oregon 


fl Let Me Help You 
/ Make More Money 
Out of Your Fruits 
and Vegetables 


Don’t let your surplus fruits, 
etc., go to waste. Can them, the same as alarge 
canning factory.. Small investment, big profits. 
Easy to build up a profitable business of your 
own, on the farm. 


A Stahl Canner Will Do It 


Made in all sizes. Prices $4.20 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Over 100,000 in use. I furnish everything needed 
to make a complete canning factory on the farm. 
My great Canners Book describes Canners, and tells 
how to market canned goods. It’s free for the ask- 
ing. Write to-day—NOW. 


F.S. STAHL, Box 304-M Quincy, III. 


CATALOG 


SEE READY TO MAIL} 


The leading Seed Catalog of the West— 
Lilly’s Catalog. Your 1911 crop depends 
on GOOD seed—send for this Catalog 
and get the best. Write now to the 


CHAS. H. LILLY CO., Seattle, Wn. 
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eutral Arsenate of Lead 


A strictly neutral Arsenate of Lead is the only kind that should 
be used by growers on the Pacific Coast and irrigated sections. 
Any other kind is exceedingly dangerous. 


Sherwin-Williams New Process Arsenate of Lead 1s the highest 
possible type of this form of matertal. 


A Neutral Arsenate of Lead 
is the only form that can be 
safely combined with Lime- 
Sulfur Solution for summer 
spraying, and Sherwin-Will- 
iams New Process Arsenate of 
Lead is especially made for 
this purpose. An acid Arsenate 
of Lead when combined with 
Lime-Sulfur will cause severe 
burning. 

Because of our special method 
of manufacture, this product 
has greater adhesiveness than 
any other combination of lead 
and arsenic. By reason of its 
complete and thorough combi- 
nation it is affected very little 
by alkalies and will not poison 
the soil or trees. 


Read the following extract regarding the value of 
a Neutral Arsenate of Lead, from a paper by Pro- 
fessor O. S. Watkins of the University of Illinois, 
read before the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of the 


February 23, 1911. 
Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

My extended absence from home has 
prevented my answering your inquiry 
sooner. I am pleased to inform you that 
my last year’s experience with your 
Arsenate of Lead spray has been very 
satisfactory. While the test made during 
the seasons of 1909 and 1910 was all that 
one could expect in controlling the cod- 
ling moth, yet my last year’s test was 
still better. My total loss (by actual 
count) of injured fruit was a little less 
than one-fifth of one per cent. My crop 
was about 8,000 boxes or bushels. I used 
your Arsenate of Lead four times: 

First spray, just as the calyx was begin- 
ning to close. 

Second spray, one month later. 

Third spray, about three weeks later. 

Fourth spray, three weeks later. 

While my crop was practically free 
from injury by the moth, some of my 
neighbors who used other sprays, early 
applied, had a very heavy loss. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. I. Mason, 
Hood River, Oregon. 


Illinois Horticultural Society, 
February 9, 1911: 

“Chemically speaking, there 
are a number of Lead Arse- 
nates; however, the two most 
common ones are the neutral 
and acid. The commercial 
brands are generally a mixture 
of the two, sometimes the acid 
predominating and vice versa. 
Only one, Sherwin-Williams, 
proved to be entirely neutral.” 
In this test Sherwin-Williams 
Lead showed only 6.3% russet, 
while the next lowest showed 
22%. 

Because of its thorough com- 
bination with lead it never 
burns the foliage or russets the 


fruit. 


Sherwin-Williams New Process Arsenate of Lead 
is endorsed as a high grade Neutral Arsenate of 
Lead by all leading disinterested authorities. Guar- 
anteed under Insecticide Act of 1910. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


707 Canal Road 
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Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
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You Need Your Sprayer Now 


—— 


Registered aa a ae SD Registered 


WIRE US YOUR ORDER FOR THE | 


“NEW-WAY” SUCCESS OUTFIT 


We ship outfits same day orders arrive, while stock lasts. Last year we had to refuse 
late orders; couldn’t fill them; no stock. Don’t delay now. 


Why You Should Buy 


The New-Way Success 


Light 
Weight 


Hich 
Pressure 


Practical 200 
on Pounds 
Hillsides Constantly 


CYLINDER 


PUMP 


ae 


-. Ihe Engine 1s Most Important. The “New Way” air cooled is a farm engine for 
every day in the year. Always ready to belt to other machinery. Steady, dependable, 
all day power for all day spraying. 
The Pump has twin cylinders, outside packed plungers; repacked in a few minutes; 
no time lost. Constant 200 pound pressure; direct gear to engine and both on one base. 
The Tank is clear cypress, holds 125 gallons. Solution is kept thoroughly mixed 
by mechanical agitator. 


Trade-Mark | GET YOUR ORDERS IN. NOW FOR po 
pL AIR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


John Deere Plow Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SPOKANE 
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WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 


Many fruit growers wait till the last minute before deciding Ny GBs / a 
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GREAT DEMAND 


BY J. B. BILKINGTON, OF THE PILKINTON NURSERY, PORTLAND, OREGON 


ISCUSSING this subject the 
1) thought suggests itself: How 

many nurserymen are aware of 
the extent of the importing business in 
the United States of foreign grown 
nursery stock, and how many orchardists 
know that their prized trees, bearing 
three-dollars-a-box apples, six-dollar 
pears, and cherry trees of such varieties 
as Lambert, Royal Ann and Bing are 
grafted or budded on seedlings “made in 
Germany”? 

At the present time, when the demand 
for all kinds of nursery stock is the 
greatest known in history, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the foreign grower 
gets his share of the increased patron- 
age; and by referring to statistics in the 
matter we find that in 1903 (or the season 
ending June 30th, 1903) the value of 
importations amounted to nearly one 
million four hundred thousand dollars. 
This amount has been increased yearly 
since that time until the season of 1909, 
when the value reached nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. Figures are not yet avail- 
able for the season just past. When one 
stops to consider that these amounts 
represent values at the nurseries in 
Europe, and that on this imported stock 
there is paid a duty averaging more than 
twenty-five per cent, then the freight 
charges, it is an easy matter to figure 
that the laid-down cost of foreign nursery 
stock in the United States for the past 
season will range from three to four 
million dollars. 

During the past year duties on foreign 
nursery stock were advanced somewhat, 
which will have the tendency to still 
further increase the cost of imported 
goods. It will also have a tendency to 
increase the home production of this 
class of stock. But when one realizes 
the scope of the nursery business and 
how hard it is for a nurseryman to grow 
everything he has call for it will even- 
tually result in specializing. For instance, 
at the present time there are a number 
of rose nurseries in the United States. 
Other nurserymen give their exclusive 
attention to ornamentals, fruit trees, 
herbaceous stocks and other lines, any 
one of which is a business in itself. And 
if growers would confine themselves to 
one line rather than undertake to grow 


a little of everything it would undoubt- 
edly benefit the general trade so far as 
quality and production is concerned. 
The importation of foreign stock will 
continue just as long as there is a 
scarcity at home of the stock wanted; 
and, too, when large sizes are used that 
are two or three, up to ten years of 
age (and it is impossible to produce 
these in less time), it necessitates going 
to a foreign market, where these goods 
are to be had already grown. 

As to the comparison between foreign 
and home-grown stock this is a matter 
that will have to work itself out. There 
are plenty of arguments on both sides of 
the question. Speaking from my expe- 
rience, I have found that imported stock, 
particularly small stock—at the age of 
one or two years—has invariably reached 
me in good condition, and my losses in 
transplanting have been little or nothing, 
yet these same shipments might have 
been subjected to cold weather while in 
transit and the loss would have been 
great. Larger stock does not carry so 
well, and except to meet the immediate 
demand I would gladly discontinue the 
importation of same only that it requires 
several years to grow these things here, 
and patrons do not find small stock satis- 
factory for immediate results. 

In fruit tree stocks my importations 
consist principally of apple, cherry, pear 
and Myrabolan plum seedlings, which are 
usually brought in when they are one 
year old. 

Of the seedlings mentioned apple are 
the only ones that are extensively grown 
in the United States, and the product 
of apple seedlings in the Mississippi 
Valley exceeds the foreign production. 
Nurserymen generally prefer the home- 
grown to foreign seedlings. 

In the June issue of the National 
Nurseryman there appears an article by 
a prominent American nuseryman who 
strongly favors imported stocks. His 
experience is based on a number of 
years’ use of home-grown seedlings, but 
after experimenting placed an order last 
season for one million French grown 
apple seedlings. He attributes the supe- 
riority of imported stock over domestic 
to the fact that in Europe they have 
cheap expert labor. And herein I believe 


lies the secret of the necessity of import- 
ing anything in the way of nursery stock 
other than new varieties. In Europe you 
will find that nursery workmen have 
been reared in the business, and when 
you find three generations working side 
by side the matter of competency and 
thoroughness cannot well be questioned. 
They are thorough, put in long hours 
and draw but small pay in comparison 
with wages paid in this country, so that 
there is a standard of uniformity and 
excellence in their work that as yet we 
are unable to duplicate. These nursery 
workmen are contented and _ satisfied, 
and probably have no other hope or 
expectation. 

The supply usually seems adequate 
to the demand, although contributory 
causes, such as shortage of seed supply, 
drouth and floods, have their effect upon 
the output. 

Importers who have been buying for 
a number of years past will also note 
that there has been a gradual increase in 
prices, which is always attributed to 
some unforeseen cause, but there is an 
impression that foreign growers who 
have supplied the American trade for 
years are beginning to learn the advan- 
tages of trusts and combines in the mat- 
ter of securing better prices, and there 
is also a suspicion that Yankee shrewd- 
ness is invading the foreign field and the 
“corners” on the market are being 
worked upon the small American buyer. 
The result is that we are paying more 
for imported stock than formerly, and 
consequently we are also receiving more 
for our products. So this condition is 
not unreasonable, and for the future I 
see no ground for a decrease in importa- 
tions, especially if we must continue to 
pay two dollars and upward a day for 
unskilled labor. 


J. F. LITTOOY 


CONSULTING HORTICULTURIST 


Orchard director, orchard schemes’ examined, 
orchard plans submitted, orchard soils and sites 
selected, nurseries visited and _ stock selected, 
values examined for farm loans, purchasing agent 
for land and orchard investments, acts as power of 
attorney in selection of Carey Act lands. 


MOUNTAIN HOME, IDAHO 


ORCHARD YARN 


For methods and advantages in using Orchard Yarn read the first article in December issue of “Better 


Fruit’? by a world expert. 


Tarred Orchard Yarn is used by the foremost growers in all sections. 


Natural, practical, economical method of supporting heavily laden trees instead of props. Makes culti- 
vation easier and does not chafe the limbs. 
Testimony: More Yarn sold last year than all previous years combined. Soid by all dealers. 


Manufactured and sold by 


THE PORTLAND CORDAGE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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CONCERNING CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT ORGANIZATION 


HAT co-operation is the basis of 
good business, and that the more 


centralized the effort the greater is 
the measure of success attained, is 
becoming more and more recognized; but 
to obtain this result good business prin- 
ciples must be the basis of organization. 

Organized effort may be as futile of 
desired results as is individual effort, and 
will be unless the principles of the 
organization are followed, and the better 
the understanding of those principles, 
together with the knowledge of the diff- 
culties encountered, both within as well 
as without the organization, on the part 
of those who are attempting to co-oper- 
ate the more is the assurance that those 
principles will be followed. 

To help to a better understanding of 
the principles of co-operation as well as 
to show the need for the same is the 
purpose of this article. 

[t has long been understood that “In 
union there is strength’—but why? 
How does union promote strength? This 
is the day of big business. The larger 
the accumulation of business under one 
head the more cheaply it can be done, 
as well as being done with more eff- 
ciency, provided, always, that good meth- 
ods are followed. 

In the matter of fruit producers’ organ- 
izations it is believed that as many, if 
not more, difficulties present themselves 
for adjustment than in an organization 
for the handling of any other product. 
The complications arising, owing to the 
nature of the product handled, are much 
more acute. For instance, the values of 
the product are more varied as well as 
being subject to more rapid changes in 
quality; also subject to more rapid 
changes of market values than almost 
any other product. This being true, it 
is essential that provision be made to 
meet these varying conditions, which, of 
course, become the basis of organization. 
Let us, therefore, notice the needs of 
organization. Without it each grower 
must act as agent for himself, both in 
buying his supplies and in selling his 
product. In the buying of his supplies 
it has long been established that pur- 
chases on a large scale can be made 
much more cheaply than on a small 
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timber land, cheap. 


JONATHANS NEWTOWNS 


BERRIES 


BY C. E. WHISLER, MEDFORD, OREGON 


scale: First, because it enables the 
large concerns from whom supplies are 
obtained to handle the same amount of 
goods much more cheaply. Thus by 
purchasing box material, wrapping paper, 
nails, spray material, etc., in carlot ship- 
ments the price of the supplies are 
greatly reduced. Second, because by 
handling in large quantities it enables 
them to handle a greater amount of 
goods with the same labor. That makes 
it possible, by co-operation, to purchase 
supplies in large quantities at reduced 
prices, and by dealing these out to the 
consumer it is possible, with a small fee 
to cover handling and expense charges, 
for him to obtain his supplies at a greatly 
reduced price from what he would have 
to pay were he purchasing direct. In 
the selling of his product he is still at 
much worse disadvantage. Again, the 
large concerns handling his product pre- 
fer to deal with large concerns for the 
same reason that the dealer in his sup- 
plies offers “big business.” 

Again, the individual shipper cannot so 
readily obtain that information needed, 
both with regard to prices and the supply 
on the markets of that food product with 
which his fruit comes the most directly 
into competition, all of which entails 
much labor and expense, and is essen- 
tial to successful operation. The same 
requirements enter into both sides of his 
transaction, namely, “big business.” 

It is, therefore, evident that the smaller 
the grower the more he feels the need of 
organization, and a co-operative organi- 
zation can only justify its existence by 
securing for him his supplies at the best 
minimum price and returning to him for 
his product the best possible maximum 
price. This is the “milk in the cocoanut.” 
And to obtain this result requires the 
application of good business principles 
on the part of the operators as well as 
patience and forebearance on the part 
of the producers. 

As the purchase of supplies is a simple 
matter and of minor importance com- 
pared with the handling of the product 
this article will waste no time with that 
question, but will attempt to deal at some 
length with the question of the market- 
ing of the product. 
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WHITE SALMON VALLE 


Located across the Columbia River from Hood River, Oregon, the White Salmon Valley offers - 
the greatest opportunities of any land on earth to fruit growers. 


WHERE APPLES, CHERRIES, PEACHES, PEARS, PRUNES AND STRAWBERRIES 


GROW TO PERFECTION 


A few dollars invested in fruit land today will return to you in a very few years sixty-fold. 
The SOIL, CLIMATE, WATER and SCENERY are unsurpassed by that of any country. 

We have bargains in orchard lands in and near White Salmon, also large and small bodies of 
WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER AND PRICES 


ESTES REALTY & INVESTMENT CoO. 
CHERRIES 
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Let it be remembered that every speci- 
men of fruit going into the market does 
sO in competition with every other speci- 
men of the same kind of fruit, and not 
only so, but it goes in competition to a 
greater or lesser degree with every other 
food product. 

To regulate competition among fruits 
of the same kind and to overcome com- 
petition of food products of other kinds 
is within the realm of good business, and 
to obtain that price for your fruit which 
truly measures its relative value as com- 
pared with all products with which it 
comes in competition is the right measure 
of successful effort. This brings us to a 
consideration of the nature of the prod- 
uct handled. Let us consider especially 
pears and apples: First, it is of a very 
perishable nature, extending in its life 
from but a few weeks to a few months 
at best. All of it must be consumed or 
decay within one year (unlike many 
manufactured food products, which can 
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River 


Flour 


Makes 
Whiter, Lighter 
Bread 


PRUNES 


THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


White Salmon, Washington 
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WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 


Crest Spray 


A HEAVY MISCIBLE OIL FOR 
ORCHARDS AND GARDENS 


An Effective 


EXTERMINATOR 


of all 
Insect Life, Germs 
and Vermin 


CREST SPRAY is the result of scientific 
and practical experiments by the best 
phytopathologists and chemists. 

ANALYSIS: Tar and kindred products, Naphthal, 


Pyroligneous Acid, Douglas Fir Oil, Phenols, 
Creosote, Turpentine, Resin, Sulphur and Soda. 


DIFFERS FROM OTHER SPRAYS 


Crest Spray is a soluble or miscible oil 
and mixes readily with water. It remains 
in solution, forming an emulsion. 

It is non-poisonous and harmless to 
operator. 

Requires no boiling or preparation like 
the Lime-Sulphur. 

Its use 1s a saving of time and money. 

Home-made Lime-Sulphur costs from 
1% cents to 2 cents per gallon. 

Crest Spray costs from 1% cents to 
3 cents per gallon. 

A gallon of Crest Spray has a cov- 
ering power almost twice as great as 
Lime-Sulphur, reducing the cost nearly 
one-half. 


SCIENTIFIC, EFFECTIVE, CON- 
VENIENT, ECONOMICAL 


PIRUNCIES 
Barrels, 25 or 50 gallons, per gallon $1.25 
Five-gallon can, per gallon - - 1035) 
One-gallon can, per gallon - - 1.50 
Hali-gallon can - - - - 90 
Quart can - - = - - 50 
Pint can - - = = = 30 


Testimonials sent on application 


Crest Chemical Co. 


84 Bell Street Seattle, U. S. A. 
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be held almost indefinitely). This makes 
the regulation of competition very diffi- 
cult. Second, it is necessarily gathered 
within a period of approximately eight 
weeks and must be dealt out to the con- 
suming public through a period of less 
than ten months. Third, the quality of 
the fruits is varied from year to year by 
the varying climatic conditions under 
which it is produced, even on the same 
soil, while different soils and _  dif- 
ferent climates the variations become 
very acute. 

Successful co-operation demands, there- 
fore, first, that every participant be treated 
as every other participant in the organi- 
zation; second, that provision be made 
for protecting the equities of the indi- 
vidual, that this protection should be 
embodied in a formula of working rules 
governing the action of both individual 
and officials, and should be accepted as 
the by-laws of the organization and con- 
sidered by everyone as being as sacred 
and as inviolate as the “moral code;” 
third, full knowledge of all proceedings 
should be within easy accessibility of all 
participants. These should be sufficiently 
broad and wise in their provisions as to 
establish full confidence in their efficiency 
to obtain better results under co-opera- 
tion than by individual effort because 
confidence is the bulwark of successful 
action. 

Let us now look at the proposition of 
marketing. From 1895 to 1900 the aver- 
age annual production of apples in the 
United States was 51,619,000 barrels, or 
154,857,000 boxes; from 1905 to 1910 the 
average annual production in the United 
States was 26,844,000 barrels, or 70,- 
532,000 boxes. All of these apples are 
gathered at practically the same time, 
consequently must be taken care of from 
the time of gathering until they have 
gone into consumption. This necessi- 
tates the consideration of loss in decay, 
of interest on capital invested in prod- 
ucts and of expense in handling and hold- 
ing of products. All this must be met 
somewhere. 

Competition among products lowers 
the price of the product. To regulate 
the price is to first regulate the com- 
petition. This is accomplished by regu- 


Cupid Flour 


Has same standing in the Flour 
trade that Hood River Apples 
have in the Fruit trade. 


MADE BY 


HOOD RIVER 
MILLING CO. 
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lating the offerings at any one time to 
meet the consumptive demand for the 
product. But to do this necessitates the 
consideration of the questions of decay. 
Of interest on capital invested in the 
product, and of handling and holding 
expense, and in co-operation these ques- 
tions must be considered as relating to 
the holdings of the individual in propor- 
tion as his equities are to the total prod- 
uct handled by the organization, and in 
this way only can “every participant be 
treated as every other participant” and 
“full protection be given to the equities 
of the individual.” Otherwise it neces- 
sarily follows that some would profit by 
better prices than others, which is not 
equality, while others would suffer loss 
in decay, interest on capital invested and 
expense of handling and holding product. 
This also is inequality. Therefore, to 
accomplish the best results under co-op- 
eration it is necessary that the product 
handled be considered as the property of 
the whole organization, but here comes 
the difficulty of adjusting the equities of 
the individual to the equities of the 
whole. Values of fruit are governed by 
the relative merit of the fruit of the same 
variety as well as by the relative merits 
as to other varieties, and, as before said, 
the merits are so varying that it is impos- 
sible to be exact, consequently some con- 
cessions must be made in the hope that 
the benefits derived by co-operation on 
the whole will overcome any losses by 
reason of the concessions made. This 
requires careful consideration, patience 
and forbearance, and further requires 
that there be strong continuity on the 
part of those endeavoring to co-operate. 
Shattered confidence invites disintegra- 
tion and strict integrity on the part of 
all concerned, coupled with full pub- 
licity, is the best known preventive. 
Every member is fully entitled to a 
knowledge of the proceedings because he 
is a part of the organization itself, and 
the officers are but his servants to carry 
out his will. Therefore, he should con- 
sider the interest of the organization as 
the interest of himself, and should pro- 
tect, and promote, and foster the inter- 
ests of the organization through the 
principle of self-defense. 


D. McDONALD 


Hood River, Oregon 
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FARMING AND ORCHARD 


TOOLS 


Disc Harrow Extension for 
Orchard Cultivation a Specialty 


When you want any kind of Orchard 
Tools come to me and get the Best 


Winfield Nursery, Winfield, Kansas 
GROW TREES OF QUALITY 


Their new work, Progressive Horticulture, fully illustrated, describes trees of 
quality in the making 
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AMERICAN APPLE CONGRESS— AIMS AND OBJECTS 


BY CLINTON L. OLIVER, SECRETARY, DENVER, COLORADO 


N the 15th of December, 1910, there 

assembled in Denver, Colorado, at 
the call of Governor Shafroth of Colo- 
rado, a body of delegates representing 
the apple industry of eight apple produc- 
ing states. The object of this convention 
was to form an organization to be known 
as the American Apple Congress; this 
congress to have the following objects: 
First, to promote and diffuse knowledge 
concerning the apple industry on the 
American continent; second, to facilitate 
conference and deliberation among the 
people of the country coricerning the 
growing and marketing of the apple crop 
and related interests; third, to provide 
means for bringing the needs of the 
people interested in the apple industry 
of the country before national and state 
governments; fourth, to provide ways 
and means for securing profitable legis- 
lation for the industry; fifth, to organize 
and maintain a “Transportation and Rail- 
road Rates Bureau;” sixth, to maintain a 
“Continental Information Bureau on 
Crops, Markets and Fruit Movements,” 
and, seventh, to promote and conduct 
apple expositions in connection with the 
congress. The most important work of 
the congress is that stated in objects 
fourth, fifth and sixth. 

The legislative committee of the con- 
gress is composed of two people in each 
state, who have been elected by dele- 
gates from that state or appointed by the 
governor. It is the intention to make 


CapitaL Stock $100,000 SurPLus $22,000 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


PF, S. STaNLEY, President 
. Hinricus, Vice President 
ek. O. BLancuar, Cashier 


V. C. Brock, Assistant Cashier 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION AND CARE 
GIVEN TO BUSINESS DEALS 
FOR NON-RESIDENT CUSTOMERS 


Thorough and Conservative 


this legislative bureau strong enough 
that should any occasion arise in which 
it would be necessary to send a commit- 
tee to Washington to assist in passing 
or defeating beneficial or detrimental 
legislation the committee and the con- 
gress will be so supported financially 
and morally that this committee can be 
sent with all of its expenses paid. 

It is intended to make the Trans- 
portation and Railroad Rates Bureau 
sufficiently strong so that it can success- 
fully; undertake to appear before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
trafic departments of the railroads and 
cope with any problem in over-charge, in 
weight, or rate, or neglect, or service. 

The Information Bureau is to collect 
and distribute accurate information on 
crops, markets and fruit movements. 
The information this bureau will handle 
will be secured at first hand from the 
members of the organization in the vari- 
ous sections of the country, and will be 
distributed in confidential bulletins to 
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the members of the congress. There is 
nothing that will make the industry bet- 
ter than for each person interested to be 
accurately informed on the status of the 
industry in every section of the country. 

The annual conventions or conferences 
are for the purpose of discussing the 
problems of the industry and outlining 
further work for the congress to per- 
form. While the convention itself will 
be of great importance it will not com- 
pare for actual results with permanent 
work that will be done through the vari- 
ous departments and bureaus during the 
time between conventions. 

Permanent headquarters for the con- 
gress have been opened in Denver, Colo- 
rado, and the work of organizing the 
various bureaus is well under way. 
Apple men from all over the country are 
becoming members, and assure the offi- 
cers that they are willing to join hands 
in doing everything necessary to promote 
the interests of the industry. 

© © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 
My January number has not arrived and I can 


hardly keep house without “Better Fruit.” Yours 
truly, E. E. Heston, Kimberly, Idaho. 


NEW RESIDENTS 


We are always pleased to extend courteous assistance to new residents of Hood River and the 
Hood River Valley by advising them regarding any local conditions within our knowledge, and we 


afford every convenience for the transaction of their financial matters. 
fully and cordially invited, and we guarantee satisfaction. 


New accounts are respect- 
Savings department in connection. 


HOOD RIVER BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


LESLIE BUTLER, President 
F,. McKERCHER, Vice President 
TRUMAN BUTLER, Cashier 


Established 1900 
Incorporated 1905 


Butler Banking Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Capital Fully Paid $50,000 


Surplus and Profits over $50,000 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
We Give Special Attention to Good Farm Loans 


If you have money to loan we will find you good real estate security, or if 
you want to borrow we can place your application in good hands, and we 
make no charge for this service. 


THE OLDEST BANK IN HOOD RIVER VALLEY 


Established 1859 


LADD & TILTON BANK 


Oldest bank on the Pacific Coast 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Capital fully paid - - 
Surplus and undivided profits - - - 


$1,000,000 
$600,000 


Officers: 

R. S. Howard, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
J. W. Ladd, Assistant Cashier 
Walter M. Cook, Assistant Cashier 


W. M. Ladd, President 
Edward Cookingham, Vice President 
W. H. Dunckley, Cashier 


Assets over $500,000 
INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Accounts of banks, firms, corporations and individuals solicited. Travelers’ 
checks for sale, and drafts issued available in all countries of Europe. 


Savings Bank in connection 
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Winesaps, Rome Beauties, etc., 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporated 


BETTER FRUIT 


Montana Fruit Growers 


AND OTHERS OF HIGH ALTITUDE 


We are now ready to book your orders for fall and spring delivery of McIntosh Red and Wageners. 
For Northwest fruit growers in general, a full stock of all standard varieties — Spitzenbergs, Jonathans 
and all other kinds of fruit trees and shrubbery. 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS IN BUSINESS 


MILTON NURSERY COMPANY 


SOMETHING NEW IN FRAMES FOR THE HOTBED 


OTBEDS and cold frames are used 

by professional gardeners for two 
objects: First, to get ahead of the 
weather; second, to get ahead of com- 
petition. They are used by the amateur 
gardener with the same two objects, but 
differently expressed, as follows: First, 
to create a bit of summer in winter time, 
and, second, to compel flowers and vege- 
tables to come when they are a treat. 

Whichever way you view it the main 
fact remains, that by growing plants in 
winter weather ready to set out half- 
grown in spring, just as soon as the 
ground will do, the gardener, whether 
professional or amateur, gains half the 
growing season. 

If one wants these advantages from 
using sash he should get full measure 
by using the very best. The most mod- 
ern sash are made to receive two layers 
of glass instead of one. These two lay- 
ers enclose an air space five-eighths of an 
inch thick. This air space is dry and a 
non-conductor of either cold or heat. It 


lets in the sunlight to warm up the bed 
and does not let the warmth out. 

It does away with the use of boards 
or mats, and saves the labor of covering 
and uncovering cabbage, lettuce, cauli- 
flower and any half hardy plants that are 
being grown. Even for tomatoes, pep- 
pers and other tender plants it is rarely 
necessary to put any extra covering on 
the two layers of glass. 

Many thousands of these sash are in 
use by market gardeners and on private 
estates, and even in city yards through- 
out the country. They have been tested 
in every latitude from Middle Canada to 
Southern Florida, and have given such 
excellent results that the purchasers have 
written hundreds of letters praising them 
enthusiastically. These letters have been 
printed in pamphlet form for free dis- 
tribution. 

Especially noteworthy is a letter from 
H. B. Fullerton, the director of the Long 
Island Railroad Company’s Experiment 
Station. Mr. Fullerton says: 


FRUIT GROWERS, YOUR ATTENTION! 


Royal Ann, Bing and Lambert cherry trees; Spitzenberg and 
Newtown apple trees; Bartlett, Anjou and Comice pears, and 


other varieties of fruit trees. 


A. HOLADAY 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 


MONTE VISTA NURSERY 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 


"THE only 


| PRUNING SHEAR runer 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. 


RHODES MFG. CO., — 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 


STUMP DESTROYER 


simple and effective. Price $5.00. 


Send and get our formula and method for destroying stumps. 


VOLL & BARKER, Chemists 
411-412 Marion Building, Seattle, Washington 


madethat cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay Express charges 
on all orders. 
Write for 
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Cheap, 
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MILTON, OREGON 


“Double 


glass wins out. We have 
struck another good thing. It is the 
double glass sash for cold frames and 


hotbeds. We purchased a few for trial. 
We placed on contiguous beds this sash 
and a single glass sash and put in lettuce 
we had started out-of-doors late in the 
fall for trial purposes. The double glass 
gave us good heads for our home hampers 
just twenty days ahead of the single glass 
sash. Of course, the air space between 
the two glasses did the trick, preserving 
to a great extent the heat of the day, and 
hence keeping out the cold of the nights, 
acting on exactly the same principle as a 
double door or double window. These 
sash are regular size and are very clev- 
erly constructed, needing no putty and 
being very readily slipped into their 
grooves, where they are firmly held by a 
special brass spring clip, which is fur- 
nished with the sash. They are a mighty 
good gap filler between the open air and 
the expensive, but necessary artificially 
heated greenhouse.” 

In a letter afterwards referring to the 
above report, Mr. Fullerton said: 

“One item I omitted was our expe- 
rience with radishes. Although Long 
Island seldom has a temperature drop 
below 24 degrees, we occasionally catch 
a bit of almost zero weather. One sud- 
den drop after a heavy rain made condi- 
tions in our hotbeds and cold frames 
pretty serious and we lost practically all 
our radishes under the single glass sash, 
while those under the double glass sash 
were not injured in the least.” 

The double glass sash is a radically 
new idea in hotbeds and cold frames. 
It means more to gardenening than any- 
thing since the invention of the hotbed 
itself. It increases the size, quality and 
rapidity of growth of the plant, multi- 
plies market values and profits for the 
gardener, and anticipates the seasons in 
rewarding all who prepare a little piece 
of ground and give it a trial. 

Were it more expensive than the old 
style single layer it would still be a fine 
investment because it is a superior imple- 
ment, but when one considers that it not 
only does such good work, but is made 
to last a lifetime, and that it saves the 
cost of boards and mats and the labor 
of handling them it is the most eco- 
nomical sash to use.— Wenatchee (Wash- 
ington) Republic. 
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BETTER FRUIT 


VIRGINIA 


APPLE LANDS $40 PER ACRE. WARRANTY DEED AND ABSTRACT 


ORCHARD TRACTS to TO 4o ACRES ADJOINING HUSTLING CITY OF WAYNESBORO 
On TWO railroads, 4 hours from Washington, D. C., 10 to New York City 


FREIGHT RATE IS 8% CENTS TO NEW YORK CITY ON BUSHEL BOX OF APPLES 


Proved soils, growing Stayman Winesaps, Newtown Pippins, Grimes Golden, Winesaps, Yorks 
and Delicious. Excellent grape soil, and grows all garden vegetables. This land is practically FROST 


PROOF. Labor plentiful. 


OUR APPLE TREES BEAR IN FIFTH YEAR 


Excellent drainage, mild, dry climate, abundance of pure water, absolutely healthy, white popu- 
lation, high schools, electric lights, telephones, good home market, rural delivery, two national banks. 


You get the FACTS in our illustrated Booklet, free for the asking. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY APPLE LANDS CO. (INC.) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


DUFUR 


Wasco County, Oregon 


Grain, fruit and stock grown in the 


DUFUR 


District means FIRST quality to the 
man who knows. 

We have the choicest property in 
this district in large and small tracts 
at surprisingly low prices. 

2,500 acres 
orchard this spring. 


being planted to 


Call or write and give us an 
opportunity to tell you about this 
district. 


Our experience and knowledge of 


this country is worth money to you. 


Bothfur & Johnston 


908 Chamber of Commerce 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


It Costs More to Use a 
Poor Spray Than It 
Does to Buy It. 


Devoe 


ArsenateofLead 
C.T. Raynolds Paris Green 


Devoe Lime and Sulphur Solution 


makes an impregnable line of defense 
against ravaging insects and other tree 
and plant enemies; pure, unadulter- 
ated, effective. 

You'll find them cheapest to use, 
because they save where it pays best 
—on the crop. 

See that your dealer is ready to 
supply you when you need them. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


New York Kansas City 
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Denver 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


“Experience is the best teacher” 


We have had twenty-five years’ experience 
making Cement Coated Nails, twenty years 
more than the makers of the “just as good” 
kind. Why not take advantage of our knowl- 
edge and always specify 


“Pearson Nails” 


which are acknowledged to be the world’s 
standard for making fruit boxes. 

They cost no more, keg for keg, than the 
imitation. 

Count and quality considered, they cost 
less. 

No one thing has done so much to improve 
the standard of fruit boxes than the use of 


Pearson Nails 
Made only by 
J. C. Pearson Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A. C. RULOFSON CO. 
315 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
Pacific Coast Sales Agents 


TOIL 


BETTER FRUIT 


A PROMINENT NORTHWESTERN FRUIT GROWER 


HE president of the Northwestern 

Fruit Exchange of Portland, Oregon, 
Reginald Hascall Parsons, was born 
October 3, 1873, in Flushing, New York. 
In 1880 his family moved to Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Mr. Parsons received his education in 
private schools in the East and the Uni- 
versity of California. 

While living in Colorado Springs Mr. 
Parsons became interested in gold min- 
ing in the Cripple Creek district, which 
afforded an opportunity for a wide busi- 
ness experience. Subsequent to his resi- 
dence in Colorado Mr. Parsons engage:i 
in the manufacturing business with 
Bemis Brothers Bag Company at St. 
Louis. From St. Louis he went fo San 
Francisco in the interest of the same 
company, and in 1904 removed to Seattle 
to establish a branch factory for the 
company. Mr. Parsons contiued in the 
general management of the Seattle 
branch for several years, but the lure of 
the land was always strong in his veins, 
his ancestors for several generations 
having been engaged directly and indi- 
rectly in horticulture. It was natural, 
therefore, that this life should appeal to 
him, and he was particularly attracted to 
the Rogue River Valley, in Southern 
Oregon. He became the principal owner 
of one of the largest and finest orchards 
in America—the Hillcrest Orchard Com- 
pany, at Medford, Oregon. 

The Hillcrest orchard, valued at 


between $400,000 and $500,000, is one™ 


of the most famous in all the world, and 
its brands are in eager request in all of 
the principal consuming centers, being 
particularly well known in New York 
and London. The Hillcrest Orchard 
brand of Comice pears holds the world’s 
record in price for car lots. A car of 
this brand was sold in London two years 
ago at an average of $10.08 per box. 
This season a car of the same brand 
averaged $10 per box. The Hillcrest 
orchard comprises two hundred acres, of 
which one hundred and ninety-two acres 
are in trees and one hundred and fifty- 
eight acres in bearing. There are one 


‘hundred and five acres of pears, includ- 


ing Bartletts, d’Anjous, Howells, Boscs, 
Winter Nelis and Comice, and the bal- 
ance—eighty-seven acres—are in apples, 
the principal variety being Yellow New- 
towns, and the balance Spitzenbergs and 
other red varieties. There are about 
11,000 trees in this wonderful orchard, 
which is in the highest state of scientific 
cultivation. In Mr. Parsons’ office at 
Hillcrest are found every modern feature 
of orchard record and accounting. There 
are maps of various kinds, some show- 
ing land contour, water and air drain- 
age, etc, and others showing the location 
and variety of every tree of the eleven 
thousand. Mr. Parsons is working on a 
pathological record by which he will be 
able to trace the history of every tree in 
the orchard and keep a record of its 
bearing from year to year. The Hill- 
crest orchard has every modern mechan- 
ical appliance. Packing houses, fire sys- 
tem and barns were built on the most 
modern lines. 


Mr. Parsons says modern orchardry is 
practically manufacturing, and his busi- 
ness is conducted accordingly. It is his 
ambition to have the Hillcrest orchard 
pass, undivided, to his children and his 
children’s children. He is not a land 
promoter or real estate operator in any 
sense of the word, but a fruit grower 
first and last. 

It became apparent to him very soon 
after becoming interested in fruit grow- 
ing that the weakest side of the industry 
from the growers’ standpoint was the 
assembling and marketing of the fruit. 
Realizing the difficulties of the individual 


REGINALD HASCALL PARSONS 
President Northwestern Fruit Exchange 


grower, no matter how large a producer 
he may be, in meeting the demands of 
the increasing supply of deciduous fruit 
produced in the Northwest, he became 
instrumental in the formation of the 
Rogue River Fruit and Produce Asso- 
ciation at Medford. This step having 
been successfully taken, it became further 
apparent that without a consolidation of 
the common interests of the entire North- 
west in some strong, practical central 
selling agency, it would be impossible to 
conduct the marketing of the fruit in a 
scientific and thorough manner. The 
elimination of wasteful competition was 
the main thing to be brought about, from 
the growing of the fruit to the final con- 
sumption of it. During the latter part 
of July, 1910, the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange was organized, with Mr. Par- 
sons as president and other prominent 
and public spirited fruit growers, repre- 
senting other important producing dis- 
tricts in the Northwest, as officers and 
directors. The Exchange has met with 
phenomenal success, having been care- 
fully organized and conducted with the 
view of effecting a wide distribution of 
the fruit, which would permit the avoid- 
ance of the crowded centers and thereby 
enable better prices to be obtained. 
About seven hundred cars were put at 
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the disposal of the Exchange during its 
first season by various fruit growers’ 
associations, with results which have been 
universally gratifying to the growers. 
Mr. Parsons has cast his lot with the 
fruit growers and producers of the 
Northwest and is doing his best to aid 
in solving the problems connected with 
the industry. He has given a great deal 
of time to the direction of the Exchange 
and its success is largely due to his 
public spirited work. 

In all of his previous business experi- 
ence Mr. Parsons has shown his wide 
public spirit. He is a member of the 
Municipal League and Chamber of Com- 
merce of Seattle and director in the Title 
Trust Company of that city. Before 
leaving Seattle for Medford he was 
chairman of the “City Beautiful” and a 
member of various municipal committees 
engaged in solving some of the more 
important municipal problems. 


FRUIT BOXES 


“Larch” Apple Boxes and 
Strawberry Crates our specialty 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


We carry a complete line. Lumber, Shin- 
gles, Lath, Plaster, Cement, Lime, Sash and 
Doors, Brick, Roofing, Building Paper, etc. 


We solicit your patronage 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Hood River, Oregon 


Washington 
Nursery News 


MAY, 1911 


Our big selling season for fall 1910 and 
spring 1911 is now history. We have had 
another record season of satisfied customers 
and are gratified beyond measure at the many 
compliments we have received for our stock. 

We do not, however, forget the customer 
who may have a grievance, due to some mat- 
ter over which neither of us have any con- 
trol, and if there is anything unsatisfactory 
in any order at any time, we want to know it. 

We appreciate the confidence and good will 
of our thousands of satished customers more 
than words can express. We want to merit 
their continued good will, and if fair, honest 
dealing will win and hold it we have no fears 
of losing ground. 

Our 1911 spring plant is looking fine at 
this date. We confidently look forward to 
the biggest and best stand of trees we have 
ever grown in Toppenish. We have our work 
well in hand and as usual are sparing no 
expense to grow the best trees that good soil, 
sunshine, cultivation and moisture will 
produce. 

Our new catalog will soon be off the press. 
If interested drop us a line. 


Washington Nursery Co. 
TOPPENISH, WASH. 


Salesmen Everywhere ‘ More Wanted 
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SIMPLY PERFECT 


DON’T STAPLE 
SAVE YOUR TIME 
WHEN YOU 
NEED IT 


PICKERS WILL 
SET UP THIS BOX 
IT IS SO EASY 


PACKED 
THREE BUNDLES 
TOA 
THOUSAND 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER OR WRITE 
OUR AGENTS 
OR US AND DO IT 
EARLY 


AS IT FASTENS DOWN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pacific Fruit Package Co. 


Raymond, Washington 
H. B. HEWITT, Pres. and Treas. J. H. HEWITT, Vice Pres. O. C. FENLASON, Sec. and Mer. 


Agents Portland, Oregon, Territory: 


STANDARD BOX & LUMBER CO. 


East Pine and Water Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY 
Agents Spokane Territory Spokane, Washington 
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“Save- Time’ 


Folding 
Berry Box 


AS IT COMES FLAT Made from Pacific Coast Spruce 


AS IT OPENS 


EASILY MADE UP 


NO BREAKAGE 
OR WASTE 


SOLID ONE-PIECE 
BOTTOM 


VERY RIGID 
NO STAPLES 
IN CONTACT WITH 
CONTENTS 


REMAINS IN 
PERFECT POSITION 


1 
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246 Main Street, corner Second 
Postoffice Box 242 


both deciduous and evergreen, in the Northwest. 
MENT, in charge of Mr. Arthur L. Peck, fully equipped to meet all requirements. 


J. B. PILKINGTON, Nurseryman 


OFFICE AND DISPLAY GROUNDS— 


BETTER FRUIT 


Make Your Place Profitable 
then Beaunfy It 


Study your problem, formulate your plans, get ready for Fall Planting. I can help you. 
grow large quantities of standard commercial varieties of APPLE, PEAR, 


PRUNE, PEACH and CHERRY TREES; 
I have the largest and best assorted stock of 


Ornamental Shrubs, Trees and V'tnes 


LANDSCAPE DEPART- 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


PRUNING THE ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 


BY J.J. THORNBER, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONIA 


HERE are few ornamental trees or 

shrubs that do not require occasional 
pruning or trimming at one season or 
another for their best growth and devel- 
opment. The extent of this, with certain 
exceptions, however, is often quite lim- 
ited, and in this respect ornamental 
plants differ from fruit trees. Pruning 
is usually given too little attention by the 
amateur planter and home-maker, with 
the result that the task is put off as long 
as possible to be finally disposed of with 
little or no forethought at one “fell 
stroke,” as it were, of the axe or saw, 
regardless of results. 

It goes without saying that all newly 
set trees should have their branches cut 
back to correspond with the loss of roots 
incident to transplanting, though this 
does not mean that such trees are to be 
reduced to poles. At planting time all 
mutilated parts of roots should be re- 
moved, and on trees that are of consider- 
able size, i. e., eight feet or so high, the 
main limbs should be cut back within 
twelve or fourteen inches of the trunk, 
the leader, of course, being retained. A 
sufficient number, varying with the kind 
of tree, of the more vigorous of these 
main limbs are left to form the frame- 
These should be 
disposed at nearly equal angles about 
the trunk, and not lie in the same hori- 
zontal plane. If handled in this manner 
such trees as ash, locust, mulberry, cot- 
tonwood and sycamore will need_ little 


work of the crown. 


further attention for some years, and will 
usually develop into pleasing, symmet- 
rical forms. When small trees are used 
considerable pruning is often needed in 
first few years after planting on account 
of excessive growth through climatic 
conditions, cultivation. enriched soil or 
extra water supply. This growth com- 
monly manifests itself in watersprouts, 
over-development of the head, causing 
top-heaviness and leaning, or in extra 
growth in occasional vigorous branches 
in one part of the plant or another, all 
of which tend to destroy the otherwise 
natural form or symmetry of the tree, 
unless corrected by careful pruning. The 
much planted and justly popular pepper 
tree is a notable example of the above, 
due partly to its soft, yielding wood. On 
this account, during its first years, cut- 
ting back and thinning out of the crown 
is necessary in addition, to secure brac- 
ing of the trunk. 

It is justifiable at times to resort to 
topping in the case of shade trees to 
induce a denser growth, or where trees 
have become too tall to be in harmony 
with their surroundings, though this lat- 
ter condition is» not common in our 
region of extremely strong light, and 
sometimes scant supply .of plant food. 
Such pruning, however. should be done 
with deliberation as to effects desired. 
Dead or unhealthy branches, or those 
broken by storms, should be removed 
speedily, and if necessary the remaining 


also NUTS, VINES and PLANTS. 


NURSERIES —On Columbia Boulevard, 
near Vancouver car line; at Durham and 
near Tualitin. 
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top or crown reduced sufficiently to 
insure reasonable uniformity later. Slow 
growing or unhealthy trees are often 
encouraged to make vigorous growths 
by judicious pruning, in connection, of 
course, with other proper care. Open- 
headed trees may be made to grow more 
compact by heading in, while a gradual 
thinning out of the inner branches cor- 
rects trees with too dense or compact 
heads. Likewise those that are non- 
symmetrical can be worked into sym- 
metrial trees by removing the abnormal 
parts, though such treatment is more 
effective in the earlier training of the 
plant. As trees get older it becomes nec- 
essary to cut out some of the inner 
branches to open up the crown, thereby 
overcoming a crowded or brushy appear- 
ance. and providing for continued sym- 
metrical development of the tree as a 
whole. The numerous dead limbs in the 
centers of even healthy trees are excel- 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


MASS-O-SPRAY 


The New Nozzle that throws a solid cone spray 
instead of a hollow one? Takes any nozzle’s place. 


Has all the power of the Bordeaux. They all say 
“ce 
SHE’S A BEAUTY” 
Send 75c in stamps or money order for a sample. 


Regular price $1.00. ““Munybak” if not satis sfied. 
But we are dead safe there. Y «ill be! Say 
Don’t forget we have some other be ind-new things, 
too. Write! Agents wanted. 


CROWN SPECIALTY COMPANY 
BOX 297, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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under which 


as one of the most efhicient 


To the Shrewd 
Business Man 


A commercial orchard is a good income 
producer while you live, the best real estate 
agent you ever had when you are ready to 
sell, and a valuable asset to leave to your 
widow and orphans when you have reached 
the end of life’s journey. 

If an old reliable nursery is of any specific 
importance to the prospective planter, we 
kindly ask you to consider with us before 
buying your trees. 


Albany Nurseries 


(Inc.) 


Officers—John M. Walker, president, Denver; 
R. H. Pennington, first vice president, Evansville, 
Indiana; J. E. Stewart, second vice president, 
St. Louis; E. H. Emery, third vice president, 
Ottumwa, Iowa; W. M. Roylance, treasurer, 
Provo, Utah; W. D. Tidwell, secretary, P. O. Box 
1325, Denver; W. H. J. Kavanaugh, sergeant-at- 
arms, Chicago. 

Board of Directors—John M. Walker, Denver; 
W. M. Roylance, Provo, Utah; C. G. Trimble, 
Omaha; J. E. Stewart, St. Louis; C. A. Kerr, Chi- 
cago; Elwood H. Royer, Des Moines, Iowa; E. H. 
Emery, Ottumwa, Iowa; Ross A. Gamble, Min- 
neapolis; Samuel E. Lux, Topeka, Kansas; C. B 
Bills, Sacramento, California; R. H. Pennington, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Executive Committee—John M. Walker, Denver; 
Samuel E. Lux, Topeka, Kansas; R. H. Penning- 
ton, Evansville, Indiana; E. H. Emery, Ottumwa, 
Iowa; C. G. Trimble, Omaha. 

Advisory Committee on Transportation Ques- 
tions—George H. Fleischman, chairman, Topeka, 
Kansas; J. E. Stewart, St. Louis; R. H. Jones, 
Kansas City; Gus Homan, Chicago; F. B. McKey- 


Pearson-Page Co. 


LI N D SAY 131-133 Front Street 
& G QO). EAR D. PORTLAND, OREGON 


Wholesale Fruits PEACHES 


HELENA, MONTANA APPLES AND 


Established in Helena Quarter of a Century 


~— PEARS 


Branch houses: Great Falls, Mis- Solicit Your Consignments 
soula and Billings, Montana 


Reliable Market Reports Prompt Cash Returns 
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EW. BALTES & COMPANY 


The System PORTLAND, OREGON 


} we operate 4) i 
our business rinterSe- 
—universally recognized 
ever devised—coupled with 
our excellent and moder B () () kK is EK ae S Ey 
exuipment, skillfully man- 
aged enable a produc CATALOG U iz S 
expeditiously & accurately 
Minimum of Cost SIA TIONERY 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF WESTERN FRUIT 
JOBBERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA THIS YEAR 


itt, Sacramento, California; T. A. Cargill, Houston, 
Texas; R. A. Gamble, Minneapolis. 

Membership Committee—Charles Gerber, chair- 
man, St. Louis; Carl Piowaty, Chicago; Jac Stich, 
New Orleans; John H. Hile, Louisville; T. Pearson 
Portland, Oregon. 

Arbitration Committee—Joseph Grainger, chair- 
man, Lincoln, Nebraska; H. G. Streight, Omaha; 
M. L. Dolan, Grand Island, Nebraska. 

Legislative Committee—Samuel E. Lux, chair- 
man, Topeka, Kansas; C. B. Bills, Sacramento, 
California; J. H. Russell, St. Louis; E. H. Royer, 
Des Moines, Iowa; A. A. Jackson, Dallas, Texas; 
A. B. Middleswarth, Denver; W. L. Wagner, 
Chicago. 

Committee on Standard Grades and Packages— 
N. G. Gibson, Chicago. 

Committee on Rules and Regulations for Han- 
dling and Shipping Watermelons—H. L. Griffin, 
chairman, Ogden, Utah; R. H. Pennington, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; J. H. Hensley, Denver; Roy Camp- 
bell, San Antonio, Texas; D. W. Longfellow, 
Minneapolis. 


Rogue River Fruit and 
Produce Association 


Packers and Shippers of 
Rogue River Fruit 


Finest flavored—Longest keepers 


PEARS APPLES 


Bartlett Newtown 
“Autocrat of the 
Howell Breakfast Table” 
ose 


Anjou Spitzenberg 
Comice Jonathan 
Winter Nelis Ben Davis 


TWELVE SHIPPING STATIONS 
Modern Economy Code 
K. S. MILLER, Manager 


—_— Lars 
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ORCHARD CULTIVATOR 


THE FORKNER LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 


is the only perfect light-running wheel cultivator 
ever offered for orchard work. Each section is so 
easily manipulated with levers that a small boy can 
operate it and cultivate perfectly 30 acres per day 
with one team of medium weight. With this harrow 
one team can easily do the work of two teams with 
ordinary harrows. Works well in stumpy or stony 
land and does not clog with loose grass, roots, etc. 
Its extension of 11 feet, 3% feet each side of the 
team, enables perfect dust mulching near the tree 
trunks without disturbing the branches or fruit, and 
eliminates the use of the hoe. One machine will 
work 100 acres of orchard and keep it in garden 
tilth, These machines are labor savers and will 
reduce your cultivating expense one-half, even if 
you have but five or ten acres of orchard. Write 
today for prices.s LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 
COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


The Ring of Your Telephone 


Today is a part of your life. 
You answer as you do the 
knock on your door. 

It lifts the latchkey of your 
neighbor, though he be miles 
away by the highway. 

It aids you in fire and acci- 
dent—saves time and money. 

But it must be a reliable, 
efficient telephone. 

Get the best telephone made 
—it’s good economy — experi- 
ence proves it. 

Kellogg telephones and sys- 
tems are known as standard 
apparatus everywhere. 


Write to us for information 
and prices. Farm telephone 
bulletins mailed on request. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND 
SUPPLY CO. 


Chicago 


Manufacturers of Standard Telephone Equipment 


The Right Paint 
For This Spring 


You can’t afford to let your 
house stand exposed till oil drops in 
price. The way things look now, 
the buildings would be paint-hungry 
before that time comes. 


Get the cost of 1(0 pounds ‘Dutch Boy 
Painter’’ White Lead, 4 gallons pure linseed 
oil, 1 gallon turpentine, 1 pint turpentine 
drier—this makes 8 gallons of pure white lead 
paint. Divide by 8 for the price per gallon and 
compare this with the price of any other paint 
you’d think of using. 


You'll find that the best is the cheapest; also 
that, after all, the increase in the cost of *‘ Dutch 
Boy Painter” White Lead made-to-order 
paint is trifling. 

Write for our free ‘Helps No, 43° 
Lt answers all paint questions. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in cach of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
‘John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 
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BETTER FRUIT 


Milk Cans made of tinned steel plate. The 
kind that are inspected after every operatian 


while in process of manufacture. 


The kind that 


stand the wear and tear and give satisfaction— 
the best. We are agents for both the STURGES 
and the BUHL MILK CANS because these 
makes are known to make good. 


Send for special booklet. 


MUNROE & CRISELL 


Selling Agents 


ALG 


LV 


Portland, Oregon 


THE GROWING OF EVERGREENS FROM THE SEED 


BY PROFESSOR B. 0. LONGYEAR, COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


NUMBER of persons in Colorado 

are interested in the growing of 
forest and shade trees from seed for 
planting on the farm or around the home. 
To those who contemplate undertaking 
such work during the coming spring 
Professor B. O. Longyear of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College gives a few 
simple directions. 

Most of the native evergreens can be 
quite readily grown in ordinary good 
garden soil, especially if somewhat sandy. 
Seeds may be planted about the same 
as onion seed, in carefully prepared beds, 
which should have some slight shelter 
from drying winds and too hot sunshine. 

For growing a few hundred seedlings 
a bed four by six feet should suffice. 
Boards ten inches wide, set on edge 
around the bed, will offer good shelter 
from severe winds and will give support 
to a screen of lath or brush, which is 
often desirable in growing these seed- 
lings. The seeds may be covered with 
about one-fourth to one-half inch of 
finely pulverized, sandy soil. The larger 
the seeds the deeper they should be cov- 
ered. The seeds may be sown in drills 
about six inches apart, putting seeds one 
inch apart in the rows. This facilitates 
the matter of weeding and cultivating 
them, which must be done by hand. 
Firm the soil down with a piece of board 
and water with a sprinkling pot when- 
ever it becomes dry. When the young 
seedlings appear considerable care is 
necessary to prevent the soil from 
becoming too moist on the surface, 
although it should not be allowed to 
dry out below. This is best managed 
by watering the plants only during the 
middle of the day, so that the surface 


will have an opportunity to dry off. 
Keep the seed bed perfectly free from 
weeds, and during the hottest days a 
slight shading by means of an open lath 
screen or brush laid across the seed bed 
frame will be desirable. Most evergreens 
grow very slowly at first, and will not be 
ready to plant out in nursery rows until 
two years old. 

In the autumn of the first year, after 
the growing season is past, it is well to 
mulch the little trees with dead leaves 
or fine straw, but do not allow the mulch 
to pack down onto them, which will 
often lead to smothering. The seedlings 
should be grown in the seed bed during 
the second season, but will require less 
shading than during the first year. On 
cloudy, damp days no shade whatever 
should be given, and in the case of the 
yellow pine very little, if any, shade is 
needed during-any period of the growth 
of the trees. 

The little trees may be transplanted 
into nursery rows the beginning of the 
third growing season. They should be 
set eight or ten inches apart, in rows two 
feet apart, where they may be cultivated 
the same aS a crop of corn for two or 
three years more, when they should be 
large enough to transplant into perma- 
nent quarters. 

Great care should be exercised in all 
cases in transplanting evergreens to 
avoid drying of the roots. The grow- 
ing of evergreens in this way is rather 
particular work, and should not be under- 
taken unless one has the time and 
patience to give the best of care and 
wait for results. Otherwise it is usually 
cheaper and better to buy the nursery 
grown stock. 
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LIME-SULPHUR SPRAY 


NIAGARA BRAND 
Lime-Sulphur Spray 


TIME FOR SECOND SPRAYING 


THE CALYX SPRAY 


Niagara Brand Lime-Sulphur 


has proven to be the very best calyx spray 
ever put on the market. 


CALYX SPRAYING 


is of great importance. It must be done at 
just the right time—as soon as the blossoms 
fall. 


Be sure of a fine crop of Apples—Use 
NIAGARA BRAND LIME-SULPHUR 
SPRAY as a calyx spray—now. 


Write for interesting booklet of import- 
ant information, “Successful Spraying.” 


We are agents for the famous Bean 
Spraying Machinery. Niagara and Triangle 
Brands of Arsenate of Lead are the very 
best. 


HOOD RIVER SPRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box 74A Hood River, Oregon 
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LOOK! 


Into the splendid advantages offered in MOSIER, 
OREGON, before deciding on a location in any other 
apple country. 

MOSIER is six miles east of Hood River, on the 
main line of the Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navi- 
gation Company and on the Columbia River. 

MOSIER has the same splendid climate, the same 
kind of marketing facilities, and received the same prices 
for apples and other fruit as Hood River. 

MOSIER land may be had for from $50 to $150 per 
acre raw, and equally low prices for improved. 

Address or see 


D. D. HAIL, MOSIER, OREGON 


No trouble to answer questions. 
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607 BLAKE-M°FALL BLDG., F 
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Nursery Stock of 
Absolute Reliability 


That’s the only kind to buy. Good trees bring success 
and poor trees failure. Fruit growers know this. They 
do not experiment. They buy non-irrigated, whole root, 
budded trees, and we number scores of them on our list 
of well pleased customers. We have prepared this season 
for an immense business. That means trees, trees, trees 
without limit as to variety and quantity. We also have 
an immense stock of small fruits and ornamentals. We 
solicit your confidence, and will take care of the rest. 
Catalogue on application. 


Salem Nursery Company, salem, Oregon 
Reliable and live salesmen wanted. - 
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STUDIES FOR THE STUDENTS OF POLLENATION 


BY PROFESSOR C. I. LEWIS, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON 
SELF-STERILE AND SELF-FERTILE VARIETIES 


OR nearly five years the depart- 

ment of horticulture at the Oregon 

Experiment Station has been con- 
ducting pollenation studies of the apple 
and pear. In February, 1909, we pub- 
lished Bulletin No. 104, giving the results 
of our work up to that time. 

Since publishing Bulletin No. 104 we 
have been conducting extensive experi- 
ments. For the past two years Mr. E. J. 
Kraus, who has charge of my research 
work in horticulture, has been co-operat- 
ing with myself.and we have arrived at 
certain definite conclusions, presented in 
this article. 

The fruit grower is not much interested 
in the technique of pollenation, but to 
those who wish to take up this work I 
will state in brief that you cannot be too 
careful. The emasculation of the anther 
must be done before the blossoms open. 
The blossoms should be carefully cov- 
ered with paper bags until fecundation 
has taken place. Pollen can be nicely 
ripened by picking the twig a little early 
and placing in fruit jars in a warm place. 
The anthers can soon after be gathered 
and placed in a dish in a warm room, 
and after ripening the pollen can be 
collected. <A little camel’s hair brush is 
as good as anything to use in transfer- 
ring the pollen. 

It has been thought by many fruit 
growers that pollen was transmitted 
through the air- by means of strong 
winds and air currents. Our work here 
shows that this is not the case. We haye 
found that very little pollen of either the 
apple or pear is transferred in the air 
currents. Our best friend in the pollena- 
tion work is the bee. Flying from flower 
to flower, they transfer the pollen with 
good results. They are attracted to the 
flowers by the bright colored petals. 
We demonstrated that were the petals 
removed few bees would be attracted to 
the tree. In one case only five apples 
set out of fifteen hundred blossoms that 
had the petals removed. Very few bees 
visited the tree. Fruit growers cannot 
emphasize too strongly the necessity and 
desirability of having bees in the vicinity 
of the orchard. 

In taking up our pollenation studies 
our main aim and desire was to find the 
cause of sterility. In determining this 
cause we have worked on many problems 
of vital interest to the growers, such as 


a list of the sterile and self-fertile varie- 


ties. the mutual affinity of these varieties 
and the relation of the pollen to the seed- 
ling fruit, etc. Our first step was to 
determine what varieties were sterile and 
what were fertile. By the word sterile 
we mean fruits that do not set fruit with 
their own pollen. By self-fertile we 
mean fruits which set good profitable 
fruit with their own pollen. We have 
worked with eighty-seven varieties of 
apples and a large number of pears to 
determine their sterility and their fertility. 

The following table gives the results 
of this study as it concerns the apple: 


Variety No. Bags 
Mr kanSasgeblack« racer mn rer iene rede ee 100 
ENieineisoin) Sie Vokes cad odeh oe a ance nese oo 50 
Bald winter ceote acre Sony) ee eee 200 
IBaileva Sweet aan acer nee eee 100 
Beni iD avaSy crite toraeenin: Sey ae enim Se 100 
Bethlehemitemspe ree ee ee 50 
Beitigheimenn cee eee one 50 
IBOhiloser GROW) soscosacsesscochoass 50 
ode GCrasning soccecosebsonascesecues 50 
INeminechy SWE ~deccecassoudoccenccucne 50 
CanadapReinettery- pa ear oe eee 50 
(COMGAE Foc oneo SOU Ra Cee OSES 100 
GanladaWR’e ding spearien serene unio. eyscena onsets 50 
IDEN EicO ropes cine cere nao ere cree diame ate 100 
Dosa SMA aes S come cuteioe eet cerca ee note 100 
Watcha Viienonettese ere ers. cei 50 
IDNA oie. oaiorclas omen ute eRe od OEM eae ara 100 
Barlygns thaw Denuyadaricn msctosierce eee niens 50 
Ball ivan ere erry ea sd cpa levee eee 00 
Hallawatermer cers ceria een mi iek sie orale 100 
Balliaienetinireeee teers one e eee 100 
Greate canenwegrinr pts orth aie eee 100 
(Gminnes Golleles sscosscsccacuocssuccescus 100 
GravenSteinwarer cris tr sere acto cia 50 
GoldemBSweetier aercn aeenee bith creeped 100 
(GES aI(0) =P ecg ene canl ctasie cies eRe See eC Eee Ca 50 
GreeneSwee tar er eee enna ere 100 
Flooversw#Redmererirg tart ee iett ce eit arion 50 
IBIEIRS "uta Sio.aioe a bobeid rao ees oR ee RED e 100 
leloMlaynal IBEENRSY socoocusoavoscousnodsbso 50 
Hollandgeip pinweereiceeeiarok cine. 100 
Elny cl es mile e perpen: musrrat ici rok dae slo acere ene 50 
lntaravcliyelll Soysiriae soscooseducocccscsess 50 
iiomath aneyerace eter Vekee necro m Sees onwees 200 
UCRCHOURGGh Gaics bia beucidiae bocce ine ne 50 
Kinesotmhompkinsm@ounbtysee cree 100 
INeswicks Codlincamreraeemrcrn artic. 50 
Won ete llowey een eel te Veer ee SEALS 100 
Weim Stems wil Sale gertiya sete saci eyzioes sachs, a secshees 100 
IW Eee Nore eteale econ bre chet teo aE eR EN renee eee 100 
WU oval 2s BIE ee cfessen cr CRON RES Inve aE een eon 50 
McMahon Wbitesaeri cima ncachocker ere 100 
Melon Sweeter trracmen he ronnie teenie cue 50 
MMmNSONgO Weber rs tet scone ee 50 
Mandlass WES cobucsoscooscccogdunsans 100 
NVOSSOMUTIMEID DINU keane eee 50 
WammiotheBlacks wich meee seen 100 
TAREE Gian 3:6 016 ep STC Ag ERR reas ees Te SOIR eee 100 
Mionitcealies eamtya (crab) ere erie ice 100 
INIGR RAO Kaliya: as ceseercsn ercacticns con oeiic lev coterie ae 100 
(OCIA Holab 35.5 Seatesa Seo ccm ers iene nore ae 100 
Oldenbenceersc eesti oeuvre lei 100 
Paradisemowieeun variates che ere 100 
IPumapivta INCE ococconedoasosesccod5e 100 
RT VOn SMe emer et ens weslste mre aeteys ni cavicars en yars 50 
PeWa keel gecesi cian ciarsvereansusss tig seenecien fon 50 
Reda Goldentebip pink eee cere rie 50 
TREKS NO) Go crn 6.c Scop a rial d a Grong Soi oer cee ote 100 
RROmantter ape arseet = hover ey aatyaeieis evsuste geecuars 100 
Rome eautya secrionccicceinies ine ane 100 
RedmCheekedmbip pinterenananrer ricer 100 
RAN Seeeat ets pevans camer Recs leas psoas shes (cede onary (aye 100 
thodeswWsland) Greening. 5 --2-sc- 6.0 ee 100 
Sweetebouchmeae eer eee renee eon 50 
S (alba Gencesrei he eet ie Sar 100 
S Pare ryciineteteierelccn sy=ielo ester icone sets 100 
Salomes esr ietceeiaee ree cist ay nave eee oles 100 
SCOttsmiWantenee terme er ierieesisorers severe 100 
Summens Oweenkase orpierecie aarti ake 100 
Shiwasseericia ceca kuch rics cele iciens, sickercceneln suede 100 
Siummenehearimainee eee eerie ite 50 
SteelsmRed terete ere ering soar eres 50 
SpitZenbe pew see dy even rorasy fous tesenese eealeaene 100 
Malmansh Sweet) meee sen dis ser ersi sacle = 100 
miranscendentan (crab) eee eee er oer: 100 
urmbulle Sweetener ree ane 100 
EWE t Ysa © ATIC Gai stews aes apeaunseielerekexcveayseceltio oe 100 
WETS OG 0 ieee Seta a a Oidec oncterd Ore eeRC Ia 50 
WMesternpe eautyar ai ieineitenun ci sersreraire pac 50 
NWiashinie tones ycer varie cose cee eh ieee cc eelsi ciate 50 
WihitesRippinemarcitr cers endoucre cusnereersneete 100 
Wall Opes Dwi gedit en detec sbstver ty Nake so rerenk iene 50 
SEIKI. 2. o's 2d Blaiwio'n & Aoi octet neeatons Sipiera tad 50 
WAG Orly seooucoosscaseecedouadue 100 
AN STSVESE (i) he chases ead oa nie See et roteoene oieibes 100 
SMO pd is" booh Yo eV lng ty or brckh cio ele aele Sena ROO NG 100 
Wellowseransparent meri eee rae 25 


Table gives fertile and sterile varieties, 
and also their pollen-bearing qualities. 

The following is a list of the sterile 
varieties: Autumn Sweet, Arkansas 
Black, Beitigheimer, Bellflower, (yel- 
low), Bottle Greening, Canada Sweet, 
Canada Reinette, Delaware, Domine, 
Dutch Mignonette, Ewalt, Early Straw- 
berry, Fallawater, Grape Bearer, Graven- 
stein, Golden Sweet, Gano, Green Sweet. 
Hoover’s Red, Haas, Holland Pippin, 
Holland Beauty, Hydes° Keeper, Hand- 
well Souring, Jonathan, King of Tomp- 


No. Set No. Set Total Pollen 
Hand Pollen Bag Pollen Fruits Set Bearers 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
5 9 14 Medium 
Wi 6 23 Medium 
2 il 3 Medium 
4 6 10 Abundant 
None None None Shy 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
None None None Abundant 
5 2 7 Shy 
1 None 1 Medium 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Abundant 
9 14 23 Shy 
None None None Medium 
2 1 3 Shy 
None None None Medium 
11 3 14 Shy 
None None None Shy 
None None None Medium 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Medium 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Medium 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Medium 
1 2 2 Medium 
None None None Abundant 
24 16 40 Shy 
13 14 27 Abundant 
None None None Medium 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Medium 
None None None Shy 
None None None Medium 
None None None Shy 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
None None None Abundant 
2 None 2 Abundant 
None None None Medium 
41 25 66 Medium 
None None None Medium 
3 2 5 Medium 
None None None Medium 
8 8 16 Medium 
2 None 2 Abundant 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
i 1 2 Shy 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
None None None Medium 
il None 1 Medium 
None None None Medium 
20 17 39 Medium 
None None None Abundant 
11 12 23 Shy 
None None None Shy 
None None None Medium 
3 + 7 Mediun 
None None None Abundant 
None None =. None Shy 
None None None Abundant 
None None None Abundant 
2 1 3 Abundant 
None None None Shy 
5 2 i - Medium 
11 5, 26 Shy 
1 1 2 Medium 
None None None Medium 
1 3 4 Medium 
None None None Shy 
None None None Abundant 
1 1 2 Shy 


kins County, Limber Twig, May, Melon 
Sweet. Munson’s Sweet, Maiden’s Blush, 
Montreal Beauty, Missouri Pippin, Ort- 
ley, Paradise Sweet, Pewaukee. Red 
Golden Pippin, Red Cheeked Pippin 
(Monmouth Pippin), Romanite, Rome 
Beauty, Ralls, Rhode Island Greening, 
Sweet Bough, St. Lawrence, Salome, 
Summer Queen, Summer Pearmain, Tal- 
man Sweet, Steel’s Red, Transcendent 
Crab, Trumbull Sweet, Twenty Ounce, 
Western Beauty, Wealthy, Winesap and 
York Imperial. 
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KING OF THE WOODS 


45 CORDS SAWED 
IN ONE DAY 


The following is a list of the self- 
fertile varieties: Baldwin, Bailey’s Sweet, 
Bethlemite, Colvert, Fallwine, Grimes 
Golden, Keswick Codling, Longfellow, 
Oldenberg (Dutchess of), Pumpkin Rus- 
sett, Scott’s Winter, Shiwassee, Wash- 
ington, White Pippin, Yellow Newtown. 

The following is a list of the partially 
self-fertile varieties: Ben Davis, Canada 
Red, Fall Jeneting, Jewett’s Red, Mann, 
Pryor’s Red, Rambo, Stark, Spitzenberg, 
Wagener, Willow Twig, Whitney’s Crab, 
Yellow Transparent. 

Concerning this list of partially self- 
fertile varieties I will state that they are 
in some cases never fertile. The Spitzen- 
berg apple, for example, set only three 
apples, none of which were of standard 
size. One of the chief problems we have 


Coopers 
SPRAY 
FLUIDS 


Read what Hood River says 


Hood River, Oregon, Nov. 27, 1909. 


This is to certify that I have used Cooper’s 
Tree Spray Fluids, V1, for killing San Jose 
scale and found it very effectual. 

G. R. Castner, County Fruit Inspector. 


APTERITE 
THE SOIL FUMIGANT 
DESTROYS INSECTS IN THE 
GROUND 
REDUCES LOSSES SAVES PROFITS 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


Write for 1910 booklet (32 pages) 
Testimony from fruit growers 
everywhere 


Agent: 
C. G. ROBERTS 
247 Ash Street Portland, Oregon 


Sole Manufacturers: 
William Cooper & Nephews 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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POWER DRAG SAW 


Weighs only 1,600 
with 4-horsepower Waterloo engine, 
Can be operated by one man. 
Pulls itself forward and backward, up hill or 
lots of power and some to spare. 


Saves money and backache. 
pounds, 
water-cooled. 


down hill; 


May 


WATCH THIS 
SPACE FOR 
CUT OF OUR 
IMPROVED 
POWER SPRAYER 


Uses only 4 gallons distillate per day, which costs 


8% cents per gallon. 
logue and prices. 


Reierson Machinery Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


taken up is to find the best pollenizer for 
the sterile or nearly sterile varieties, such 
as the Spitzenberg. We have found that 
a large number of varieties will cross 
with the Spitzenberg, such as Newtown, 
Arkansas Black, Jonathan, Baldwin, Ort- 
ley, Stark, Black Twig, King of Tomp- 
kins County, York Imperial, Delicious. 

There were many others, but most of 
them not of commercial importance in 
the Northwest. 

We have been working out whether or 
not it was feasible to plant Yellow New- 
towns and Jonathans together to see 
whether these varieties crossed in any 
way. Our results show that these can 
be planted together very nicely. 

Our next line of work was to take up 
some self-fertile varieties like the Yellow 
Newtown and to find if they would be 
improved by crossing. The first two 
years we crossed the Yellow Newtown 
with a large number of varieties, and in 
both the Hood River district and the 
Willamette Valley we found the apple 
was greatly improved by crossing such 
varieties as Grimes Golden and Ortley. 
The crossed apples gave a large per- 
centage of fruit set and also gave a better 
average size than those self-pollenated 
with Newtown pollen. The work in the 
Rogue River Valley seems to show 
that the Newtown was not as greatly 
improved by crossing with such varieties 
as Grimes Golden and Ortley. The last 
two years, however, we have obtained 
splendid results not only in the Rogue 
River Valley but elsewhere by crossing 
the Newtown with White Winter Pear- 
main pollen. Not only has the Winter 
Pearmain proved successful on the New- 
town, but has done well on all varieties 
on which we have tried it. This is a 
fruit of splendid vitality. Not only is 
this vitality shown in the set of fruit, 
but also in the seedling of the White 
Winter Pearmain, which is very strong 
and sturdy. This leads me to the state- 
ment that a variety may have a good 
influence not only in producing good 
fruit, but, on the other hand, it may have 
poor vitality and give negative results. 
The Ben Davis, of poor vitality, is a poor 
male parent. Its crosses seem to be 
lacking in vitality. As example, com- 
paring the vitality of the Ben Davis and 
Yellow Newtown, we chose the Hub- 
bardson Nonesuch as one of the varieties 


Get our descriptive cata- 
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we desired to work. When crossing the 
Hubbardson Nonesuch with the Ben 
Davis the fruits were inferior and smaller 
than when we crossed the Hubbardson 
Nonesuch with the Yellow Newtowns. 
Many of the flat apples seem to have 
a poor influence in crossing, especially 
with such apples as Maiden’s Blush. 
which would be typical of the class. 
The Winesap is a poor apple for pollena- 
tion purposes, producing a small amount 
of pollen, and in some seasons it seems 
to be absolutely devoid of pollen. The 
Northern Spy, on the other hand, is 
more in the nature of the White Winter 
Pearmain. It has been a good pollenizer 
on all varieties on which we have tried 
it. In most cases we have not produced 
very marked results in the coloring of 
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the apple by crossing. Anything which 
appertains to vegetative vigor is greatly 
influenced. This includes the seedling, 
foliage, size and form of fruit; also the 
number of seeds that are set, and this in 
turn influences the weight of the fruit. 
In running over a large number of varie- 
ties we found that the increase of seed 
gives increase in weight of the fruit. 

In planting varieties for pollenation 
purposes you must pay attention to the 
blooming periods, it being desirable to 
plant varieties which are in full bloom 
at the same time. This blooming period 
will vary in the different valleys through- 
out the Northwest. As a rule you will 
not get much change in the order of 
blooming. 

The following is a list of the early 
bloomers: Bethlemite, Kennedy Sweet, 
Domine, Early Strawberry, Gravenstein, 
Grape Bearer, Haas, Handwell Souring, 
Longfellow, Limber Twig, Montreal 
Beauty (crab), Oldenberg (Dutchess of), 
Mann, Oregon Crab, Red Astrichan, 
Ortley, Stark, Tetosky, Transcendent 
(crab), Wolf River, Wealthy and Whit- 
ney (crab). 
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The following is a list of the late 
bloomers: Arkansas Black, Autumn 
Sweet, Bailey’s Sweet, Beitigheimer, 
Bottle Greening, Ben Davis, Baldwin, 
Canada Reinette, Canada Red, Char- 
lottenhaler, Colvert, Dutch Mignonette, 
Delaware, Ewalt, Fameuse, Gano, Fall 
Jeneting, Green Sweet, Holland Beauty, 
Hyslop (crab), Holland Pippin, Hyde's 
Keeper, Hoover’s Red, Jonathan, Jewett’s 
Red, King of Tompkins County, Keswick 
Codling, Kentucky Red Streak, Mam- 
moth Black Twig, Martha (crab), Melon, 
Missouri Pippin, Melon Sweet, Maiden’s 
Blush, McMahon’s White, May, Mun- 
son’s Sweet, Yellow Newtown, Northern 
Spy, Pewaukee, Paradise, Prior’s Red, 
Pumpkin Russett, Ralls, Romanite, Rome 
Beauty, Rhode Island Greening, Rambo, 
Spitzenberg, Red Cheeked Pippin, Rock 
Pippin, Salome, Shiwassee, Steel’s Red, 
Scott’s Winter, Summer Queen, Sweet 
Bough, St. Lawrence, Twenty Ounce, 
Trimball Sweet, Talman Sweet, White 
Pippin, Washington, Walbridge, Western 
Beauty, Willow Twig, Wagener, Wine- 
sap. York Imperial, Yellow Transparent. 
In planting an orchard one has to con- 
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sider not only the blooming periods, but 
also the planting in large blocks. As a 
rule plant from four to six rows of a 
variety. This is better than alternating 
varieties when we consider the cost of 
maintaining an orchard, especially during 
picking, spraying, etc. 

Concerning the relation of pollenation 
to color will state that we have been able 
to detect very few instances where much 
change of color was shown, the changes 
being more or less along the vegetative 
line, such as vigor of seedling, size, etc., 
which would in turn change the vigor in 
the twigs, foliage, wood, etc. The seed- 
ling of a White Winter Pearmain in con- 
trast with the Ben Davis are extremely 
marked. ; 

We make from these studies on earth 
some vital problem along vitality of 
fruit trees, and it may be that in the near 
future we will pay more attention to the 
seedling for nursery stock as the basis 
for our investigation. Of all the charac- 
teristics of the fruit the first one seems 
to be affected by pollenation in size, this 
becomes very marked. 

In connection with our orchard studies 
with the flower we have also been con- 
ducting bud studies. We have been col- 
lecting buds throughout the year and are 
getting together a large amount of mate- 
rial which will be of great value in 
pruning, thinning, cause of sterility, etc. 
Concerning the time in which the flower 
buds are fully formed we have been 
unable to complete our laboratory studies 
of the material collected, but will state 
that they are certainly formed by the 
last of August, as all the buds collected 
at that time show that the fruit buds 
were formed. How much earlier we can- 
not state until we complete our labora- 
tory stduies, which we hope to do in 
the near future. 

Concerning thinning will state that we 
have made several observations, espe- 
cially with the Newtown apple and the 
Bartlett and Howell pears. We have 
found that if a pear is thinned from a 
spur the following season the same spur 
produces fruit rather than leaf or fruit 
buds. On yellow varieties of apples and 
most varieties of pears it would be 
feasible to allow two specimens to a fruit 
spur and remove all fruit from the 
remaining spurs. In this way only one- 
half the spurs would bear each year. 


Burpee's debs (hat GIOW 


140 VARIETIES ANY QUANTITY 


Plenty of stock in our 40,000 pounds 


Growing Plants as season requires 
All makes high grade 


Pruning Tools 
Garden Tools 
Hose and Spray Nozzles 
International Stock and 
Poultry Food 
International Remedies 
Incubators and Brooders 
Everything for Building 
Everything for Furnishing 


Stewart Hardware & Furniture Co. 
22,000 feet floor space. Hood River, Oregon 
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Originator 
Ballygreen System of 
Certified Pedigree 


BETTER FRUIT 


Important to Planters 
and Fruit-Growers 


Through the Ballygreen System of selection and certification we make 
it possible for planters and fruit-growers to secure clean, hardy nursery 
stock of proven quality and pedigree, propagated from the best trees in the 


Trees finest orchards of the famous fruit valleys of the West. 


H. W. REAUGH 
Graduate 
in Horticulture, 
Field Manager 
Ballygreen Nurseries 


It has been our good fortune to secure for the season 1911-12 scions from the following prize-winning 


orchards: 


C. H. Sproat, Hood River, Oregon (winner of Sweepstakes prize, Spokane National Apple Show, 1gro, 
and Chicago Apple Show, 1gio0, best carload of Spitzenbergs). 


O. G. France, Wenatchee, Washington (winner of prize for Winesaps, Spokane Apple Show, 1908 and 


IQIO). 


Dick Hart, Toppenish, Washington (winner of prize for carload of mixed apples, Spokane Apple Show, 


IQIO). 


We have also secured selected strains and varieties from the orchards of Tedford Brothers and Green 
Brothers, Wenatchee, Washington (winners of plate prizes at Vancouver, B. C., Apple Show, 1gto, and at 
National Apple Show, i910); J. B. Holt, Pullman, Washington; W. E. Bowes, North Yakima, Washington; 
3ear Creek Orchards, Medford, Oregon, and others. 


Our trees have the well-balanced roots and tops that skilled horticulturists aim to secure. 
We grow exclusively, and are pleased to offer to planters for 1911-12 Selected Trees of Certified Pedigree. 


BALLYGREEN NURSERIERS 


Please write for price list and pedigree book 


Undoubtedly the time for bud formation 
will be influenced by the strength and 
vigor of the tree; also the variety. 

Considering the relation of summer 
pruning to bud formation will state that 
our work the past two years shows that 
where severe summer pruning was prac- 
ticed until the middle of July instead of 
producing fruitfulness the fruit buds 
were turned into leaf buds, or at least 
fruit bud formation was prevented. At the 
same season of the year, with light and 
judicious pruning, we were able to turn 
the buds which naturally formed leaf or 
shoot into fruit buds, or at least produced 
conditions in the tree that brought about 
the formation of the fruit buds. 

Our conclusions on that subject would 
be that many of the growers are going at 
summer pruning too blindly and are 
overdoing the matter in a great many 
cases. Light summer pruning will have 
a greater effect on the fruitfulness of 
your trees. This will mean that we not 
only have to study the amount of pruning 
and the exact season of a single variety, 
but will need to investigate this subject 
as it concerns each individual variety. 
Some questions have come up as to just 
when the rudiments of the floral buds are 
well advanced. 

Yellow Newtowns are well advanced 
by the first of February; how much 
earlier cannot be stated, as we have not 
examined all the material we have col- 
lected. This will be definitely concluded 
in the next two weeks. 

Concerning the length of time blos- 
soms will remain receptive after they 
open, or after emasculation, we know 


that they are receptive for one week 
after blooming. This is a valuable point, 
as it shows when the bees can work on 
the blossoms. For scientific purposes 
the blossoms can be pollenated before 
they are entirely open. 

We have been doing some very inter- 
esting work with the pear concerning 
the sterility and fertility of the leading 
varieties. Conditions here are much dif- 
ferent than those in the East, the Comice 
being the only variety that is sterile. 
Bartlett, Winter Nelis and Bose all will 
set with their own pollen. We have 
observed this, however, that pears are 
greatly improved by cross pollenation. 
It has an influence in producing seed 
and in a strong degree changes the form 
of the fruit, especially is this true with 
the Bartlett and the Bosc. Certain varie- 
ties of pears show practically no differ- 
ence in size and shape of fruit regardless 
of the pollen used, but the Howell and 
Winter Nelis are not of this class. Some 


ORCHARDIST 
SUPPLY HOUSE 


FRANZ 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Hood River, Oregon 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 


HANFORD, WASHINGTON 


SURPLUS STOCK 


We have the following stock in good grades 
at prices that will please you: 


APPLE 

Baldwin, Bismarck, Black Ben, Delicious, 
Fall Wine, Gano, Grimes Golden, Hyde King, 
Jonathan, King David, Ingram, McIntosh 
Red, Nonesuch, Red June, Rome Beauty, 
Spitzenberg, Stayman Winesap, Wagener, 
Whitney, Winesap, Yellow Bellflower, Yellow 
Newtown and Yellow Transparent. 


PEAR 
sreaney, Bartlett, Comice, Idaho and Winter 
Wells. 

PEACH 


Carmen, Champion, Cox Cling, Crawford 
Early, Crawford Late, Early Charlotte, 
Elberta, Engalls Mammoth, Fitzgerald, Fore- 
man, Guin, Muir, November, Orange Cling, 
Phillips Cling, Salway, Slappy, Smock, Tri- 
umph and Tuscan Cling. 


CHERRY 


Bing, Black Tartarian, Early Richmond, 
Eng. Morrilla, Lambert, Late Duke, Oxheart, 
Royal Ann and Yellow Spanish. 


PLUM 
Bradshaw, Burbank, Damson, Diamond, 
Grand Duke, Green Gage, Maynard, Wild 
Goose, Macy and Yellow Egg. 


PRUNE 
Italian, Petite, Silver and Tragedy. 
APRICOT 

| Golden, Moorpark, Peach, Tilton and 
Yakimini, ~~ NECTARINE 

New White and Boston. 

NUT TREES 
English Walnut, Almond, etc. 
ORNAMENTAL 


Catalpa, Black Locust, Mountain Ash, 
American Elm, Norway and Silver Maple, 
Mulberry, and Norway Spruce. 

All the above stock clean, hardy and true 
to name. Write for special spring prices. 


THE SUNNYSIDE NURSERY 
COMPANY 
SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON 


TOILE 


BETTER FRUIT 


“T HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


That I cannot afford to mark my fruit with bordeaux,’ says Mr. George T. Powell, of Ghent, 


New York, a grower of fancy apples. 
Reason: 


“T have less scale and finer foliage than ever before.” 
Five years’ consecutive use of 


“SCALECIDE” 


Cheaper, more effective, and easier to apply than lime-sulphur 


PRICES: 


Send for booklet, “Orchard Insurance” 


In barrels and half-barrels, 50c per gallon; 10-gallon 
cans, $6.00; 5-gallon cans, $3.25; 1-gallon cans, $1.00 


If you want cheap oils, our “CARBOLEINE” at 30c per gallon is the equal of anything else 
B. G. PRATT CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 50 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Faculty Stronger Than Ever 
More Progressive Than Ever 


Results Better Than Ever 
Attendance Larger Than Ever 


ATTEND THE BEST 


Business 
College 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Bee Supplies 


We are Western A gents for 
the A. I. Root Co., the larg- 
est manufacturers of bee sup- 
plies in the world. Their 
products are the recognized 
standard of excellence. 

We can therefore equip you 
with everything for the profit- 
able and successful handling 
of bees. Pacific Northwest 
beekeepers should send at 
once for our Bee Supply Cat- 
alog. It lists and illustrates 
the newest and best things 
for the apiary. Our stocks 
are immense. 

We supply colonies of pure 
bred Italian bees hived up 
and ready for work. 


FRUIT TREES DEMAND BEES 


Quantity of fruit is greatly increased; color, flavor and shape 


improved in orchards pollinated by bees. 


Our Bee Catalog 


contains information invaluable to orchardists and demon- 
strates importance of bees as the chief pollenizing agent. 


Write today for our Special Catalog No203 


Portland Seed Co. 


Portland 


“Diamond Quality” Bee, Poultry, Dairy and Orchard Supplies. 
Plants and Seeds 


Oregon 
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varieties are injured by this process. 
The Bosc should not be crossed with the 
Bartlett, as the fruit so crossed is apt 
to be small and misshapen, but when 
crossed with Comice is large and fine. 
Concerning the best combination to plant 
with pears will state that the Bartlett 
and Anjou will do very nicely together. 
The Winter Nelis and Comice make a 
splendid combination. Any variety works 
with the Howell and Bose does well with 
everything except the Bartlett. I would 
suggest that in planting a pear orchard 
the best plan to follow would be to set 
from four to six rows in the following 
order: Bartlett, Anjou, Winter Nelis, 
Bose and Howell. 

We are conducting experiments not 
only in Hood River, Regue River and 
the Willamette Valley, laut also outlined 
experiments to be conducted in the vari- 
ous sections in the Inland Empire, and 
within a year hope to publish information 
for the fruit growers of the Northwest 
that will be of great value. I shall be 
very grateful to receive from the grow- 
ers of Washington any suggestions or 
observations they have made concerning 
this important subject of pollenation. 

© ¢ 

RUITS FOR NORTHERN OREGON.—The 

best dozen kinds of tree, vine and bush fruits 
for growing in the lower altitudes of Morrow, 
Wasco, Gilliam, Umatilla, Sherman and Crook 
Counties, according to Professor C. I. Lewis, of 
the Oregon Agricultural College department of 
horticulture, an acknowledged authority on the 
subject, apples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums, 
prunes, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants and gooseberries. “Orchard men 
in the lower altitudes of these counties,” says 
Professor Lewis, ‘“‘may safely make their selection 
for apple growing from the following seven varie- 
ties: The Yellow Transparent, Gravenstein, Jon- 
athan, Winesap, Rome Beauty, Wagener. and, for 
spring use, the Ben Davis or Gano. Practically 
any commercial variety of pear will grow well 
here, including the Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Seckel, Anjou and Winter Nelis. Any of the 
standard varieties of the prunes and plums also 
may be used, such as the Italian, Hungarian and 
peach plum.”’ The three varieties of sweet cherries 
recommended by Professor Lewis are the Lambert, 
Royal Ann and Bing: and a like number of sour 
cherries—the Early Richmond, English Morello 
and Olivette—are also named. But four peach 
varieties are recommended for the district—the 
Alexander, Early and Late Crawford and _ the 
Lemon Cling. ‘European varieties of grapes, such 
as the Muscat, Black Hamburg, Tokay and Rose 
of Peru. are generally covered in winter for pro- 
tection,” says Mr. Lewis. “American varieties 
which may be grown profitably here are the Wor- 
den, Concord, Niagara and Delaware. Clark’s 
seedling is the best strawberry for these altitudes, 
though practically any of the early, medium or 
late varieties would yield a good family supply. 
The four raspberries I would recommend are the 
Cuthbert, Gregg, Marlboro and Cumberland. Law- 
ton, Eldorado and Kittatinny blackerries; Tay, 
Cherry and White Grape currants, and Red Jacket, 
Champion and Industry gooseberries_may also be 
grown well in the lower parts of the North-Central 
Oregon district.” 


> © 
Editor Better Fruit: ; 

We consider “‘Bettter Fruit’? the most valuable 
paper issued for the fruit grower and dealer, and 
we highly recommend the same to all fruit grow- 
ers. Your truly, F. A. Hihn Company, Santa 
Cruz, California. 

é > & 
Editor Better Fruit: ‘ 

I look for the arrival of your paper each month, 
and enjoy every page of it. I wish it came once 
a week instead of once a month. Yours very 
truly, Harvey Thornber, Pullman, Washington. 

> © 
Editor Better Fruit: f Wao 

I am much pleased with “Better Fruit,” and 
must say that it should be a great help to the fruit 
growers in your section. Yours truly, Arthur 
Pugh, Madison, Wisconsin. 


2 © & 
Editor Better Fruit: 

Your beautiful publication came to us today. 
It is a credit not only to your section of the 
country, but to the whole country. With the 
personal high regards of the writer, Emory (G; 
Cook, Baltimore. 
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Every Deming Sprayer Gets 
a Hard Test in Our Factory 


We know, just as you do, that you can’t afford to take 
any chee when you commence to spray your trees. 
The loss of a day, or even a few hours, when conditions 
are just right, may mean hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars’ loss to you, and such delay might occur at any time— 
often does, in fact—when an ordinary spray pump is used. 
That's why, every time we finish a 


Deming Spray Pump 


we give it a hard test to{see what it’s going 
to do. We first try out each part separately; 
then we give cylinders, plungers, etc., a test 
under heavier pressure than they will ever get 
in actual use. Before the machine 
leaves us, we know that it will 
endure a lot more hard handling 
than you’ re likely to give it. 

If such careful methods 
appeal to you, we'd like to 
send Catalogue and quote 
prices. 

Order from your local dealer 


or from us if he doesn’t handle. & 
Always insist on the DEMING. 


= 

First prizes were awarded 
Deming “Century” Barre’ 
Spray Pump, and, Demin 
“Bordeaux” and “Simplex 
Nozzles, at National Horti- 
cultural Congress, Council 
Bluffs, lowa, November 10 to 
19, 1910. 


CRANE*CO., Pacific Coast Agents 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, San Francisco 
THE DEMING COMPANY, Manufacturers, 870 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
Hand and Power Pumps for All Uses 


The Great Many-Purpose 
Irrigation Machine 


It will cut your drainage ditches; 
Stir your soil; Level your land; 
Cut laterals; Cut your sage-brush; 
Throw up dikes and grade roads; 
Pick up dirt—carry it—and drop it 
where you want it. 


20th Century Grader 


The Original One-Man Machine 


The 20th Century weighs but 600 pounds. One man 
with two or four horses operates it. Turns in 10-foot 
circle. Does twice the work of the big, heavy grader with 
four horses with half the effort. 

Mr. Fruit Grower—you can’t expect big returns from 
your work if you don’t usetheright tools. Ifyou 
did not do as well last year as you expected, this 
is probably the reason—you did not use the right 
tools. If one of your machines will do the work 
of several expen- 
sive ones it means 
bigger profits at 
the end of the year. 

You shouldn't be 
without a 20th Cent- 
ury Grader on your 
place for it has a 
score of uses. 

Let us tell you 
what otherssay of it. 
Send postal for de- 
tailed information 
about these wonder- 
ful machines. 


THE BAKER MANUFACTURING CO., 542 Hunter Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 


BETTER FRUIT 


Spray Your Fruit for Codling Moth with 


Grasselli Arsenate of Lead 
IT IS THE BEST 


We are now ready to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of our statement from a practical standpoint. 

We give you the following names and addresses 
of the winners of the Grand Sweepstakes prize of 
$1,000 for the best car of apples shown at the 
National Apple Show, Spokane, Washington: 

1908—M. Horan, Wenatchee, Washington. 

1909—Tronson & Guthrie, Eagle Point, Oregon. 

1910—C. H. Sproat, Hood River, Oregon. 

All sprayed with Grasselli Arsenate of Lead. 

Bear in mind that this material was used at three 
different points, and during three different seasons. 
Does this not demonstrate to your satisfaction the 
superiority of Grasselli Arsenate of Lead, both as 
to locality and climate in which it may be used? 

If so, it will not be necessary to ask yourself the 
question, ““What Arsenate of Lead shall I use this 
season?’ You will order Grasselli Brand. 

Do not buy Arsenate of Lead on arsenic contents 
alone. Bear in mind when buying this spray that 
lead should be given equal consideration with 
arsenic, because it increases the adhesive properties 
and reduces to a minimum foliage injury. 


DISTRIBUTERS IN THE NORTHWEST: 


Inland Seed Co., Spokane, Washington 
Hardie Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 
Samuel Loney & Co., Walla Walla, Washington 
Missoula Drug Co., Missoula, Montana 
Western Hardware & Implement Co., Lewiston, Idaho 
Salem Fruit Union, Salem, Oregon 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, Hood River, Oregon 
C. J. Sinsel, Boise, Idaho 
Yakima County Horticulturists’ Union, North Yakima, 
Washington 
Darrow Bros. Seed & Supply Co., Twin Falls, Idaho 
Rogue River Fruit and Produce Ass’n, Medford, Oregon 
And in all consuming districts. 


WRITE THE ABOVE, OR 
H. N. LYON, Northwestern Representative 


505 Concord Building, Portland, Oregon, 
for name of nearest distributor 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Established 1839 
Main Office. Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Paul, Minnesota........... 172 and 174 East Fifth Street 
Chicago, Illinois............0-++se2++++++2235 Union Court 
New. Yorks City. ieee ae TOR ar ae lee cee 60 Wall Street 
Shes Lethe, IMBESOMI. oaoacaeoodvouobdononeno 112 Ferry Street 
New Orleans, ILCYUENAMNE oo occ coscodouns00 Godchaux Building 
Cincinnati, OhiOis,. Seite a eee Pearl and Eggleston Streets 

Brioineimenon, NENA 5 o5a00n005¢005 825 Woodward Building 
IDSixeO.#) IMWCMESEIM. 565500005000 Atwater and Randolph Streets 
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OLLEGE TO FIGHT ORCHARD PESTS. 
A big campaign against the pests which destroy 
orchards in Oregon is to be started shortly by six 


@ @ 
experts from the State Agricultural College, in 
accordance with the legislative bill providing funds i 1 
for such work. Under the direction of Dean A. B. 


Cordley, of the college of agriculture; Professor 
C. I. Lewis, of .the horticultural department, and 
Professor H. S. Jackson, of the entomology depart- 
ment, the college will establish division headquar- 
ters in the principal fruit centers of the state— 
Portland, Salem, Eugene, Roseburg, and perhaps 
Milton—and from there the investigations will 
extend over the entire state. This is not the first 
work of the sort done by the college, though it 
is the first state-wide campaign against all kinds 
of pests. Many thousands of dollars have been 
saved the orchard men of Oregon by the timely 
advice of the professors. The thirty-five-acre apple 
orchard of Eisman Brothers, near Grants Pass, was 
so badly diseased with anthracnose in 1901 that 
they were about to dig it up. Every tree was 
diseased with the fungus, and nearly half of the 
tops were dead or dying. The vitality of the 
orchard was so low that it did not produce enough 
apples to pay expenses. Though the owners worked 
hard cutting dead wood and dead spots the fungus 
continued to gain on them. They tried a bordeaux 
mixture spray, suggested by Dean Cordley, in the 
fall before the leaves were off, with immediate 
and pronounced benefit. Continued fall sprayings 
resulted in a production of 10,000 boxes of as fine, 
clean, healthy four-tier apples four years after as 
could be produced anywhere in the United States. 
They sold 7,000 boxes of four-tier Yellow New- 
towns and Spitzenbergs at $1.50 a box and 3,000 
boxes of Ben Davis and Winesaps, giving a gross 
receipt of $15,250 from the orchard they had been 
ready to dig out. William Hellwell, of Yoncalla, 
Douglas County, had a similar experience with 
fall spraying for anthracnose, commonly known as 
“canker,” “dead spot” or “black spot.” The pro- 
tection of the rapidly increasing fruit districts of 
the state from such pests as are already attacking 
trees here, and from the introduction of new ones 
through imported stock, is the problem with which 


Means supplying water 
to your fields at the 
least cost consistent 
with an ample supply. 
If there is a spring or 
a running stream of 
water on your place 
you can utilize the 
power of this water to 
pump itself to where 
you need it. A Phillips 
Hydraulic Ram does 
the trick without a par- 
ticle of attention from 
anyone after it is once 
in operation. It doesn’t 
require oiling, even. 
Simple as can be; not a 


single spring or any part that can get out of order. 


ram is a modern wonder. Low first cost and 


the college experts will wrestle. The details of the This 
campaign have not all been completed, but will be 9 yi i 
ready for announcement shortly. no operating expense. Send for further informa- 


© > © 


Bile Bee eee HYDRAULIC tion, stating how much water fall you have and the 
I herewith enclose check for one dollar for the quantity. Give us all the information you can. 


renewal of my subscription to ‘Better Iruit,” and 
trust that you will continue with even better suc- 


cess in the future than you have been accorded in RAM CO., 419 Lumber Exchange Building, Portland, Oregon 


the past. Yours very respectfully, Wm. Dayl- 
dano, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


depot on the property. 


If you are interested, and have a little money, write, today, for full information in regard to this oppor- 
tunity, the like of which you will not have again soon, and for “How I Can Secure an Orchard That Will 


DUFUR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Pay for Itself.” 


g1 Third Street 


HOW YOU CAN SECURE AN ORCHARD 
THAT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 


These orchards are located in the deep volcanic ash fruit soil of the great Columbia River Basin, less 
than 100 miles from Portland, Oregon, near Mount Hood and the famous Hood River Valley, with railroad 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Within the Shadow of Glorious Mount Hood Are Grown the W orld’ s Most Famous Apples 


FIVE YEAR 
Orchards on 


easy payments 
for 


LMM LU ALULU OLENA Lethe 


$500 per acre 


Last year the apple crop of Hood River was valued at $1,000,000. 


About 1,000 acres in actual bearing produced this entire crop. 
$500 per acre is an average yield. 


$2,000 per acre is an average price for full bearing orchards. 


Clip out and mail now 


Hood River District Land Co., Hood River, Oregon. 


Sirs: Please send me information regarding your easy 
payment plan of purchasing orchards. 
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THE GROWING OF DEWBERRIES IN COLORADO 


BY W.PADDOCK, COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


HE average person scarcely knows 

what a dewberry is, yet the fact 
remains that a few are making com- 
fortable incomes from small plantations 
of this fruit. 

The dewberry may be likened to an 
overgrown blackberry, but it grows upon 
a trailing vine-like cane, instead of the 
upright cane of the blackberry. 

The dewberry is by no means adapted 
to all situations and localities. It has 
succeeded best in the higher altitudes, 
but in locations where apples are con- 
sidered to be a safe crop. Such sur- 
roundings are found in the Plateau Val- 
ley, and it is here that the growing of 
this fruit is becoming a specialty. 

While dewberry canes are of trailing 
habit no trellises need be used. A better 
plan is to keep the canes cut back to a 
length of about two feet. They are thus 
made to assume an upright form. and 
a vigorous plant has the appearance of 
a thrifty low-growing bush. At the first 
pruning the new canes are tipped when 
they are twelve to eighteen inches in 
length. Just before the picking season 
begins the canes are pruned a second 
time, and this consists in cutting back 
the laterals to a length of about two feet. 
The following spring the plants are gone 
over a third time, when the old canes 
are removed and the vigorous laterals 
are shortened. 

Winter protection is afforded by throw- 
ing a few shovelfulls of earth over each 
of the hills. 

When grown in this manner the plants 
are commonly planted five feet apart 
each way. The cultivation and irriga- 
tion do not differ from that of raspberries. 

The dewberry is very perishable, there- 
fore extreme care must be exercised in 
picking and marketing. The berries must 
not be exposed to the sun after being 
picked, and over-ripe fruit will not bear 
transportation. After the berries have 
been packed the crates must be placed 
in a cool place, where they may be dried 
to a slight extent by a free circulation of 
air. The car in which they are shipped 
must be thoroughly ventilated. Iced 
cars only increase the liability to mold. 


A dewberry plantation in good bearing 
will yield from three hundred to four 
hundred crates of berries pet acre, Wine 
average price has been $2.25 per crate at 
the shipping point. Acute the cost 
of production to be $1.25 per crate, a 
very high estimate, there remains a profit 
$1 on each crate, or a net return of from 
$300 to $400 per acre. As has been inti- 
mated, this fruit does not succeed in all 
locations, neither would all men be 
adapted to the management of a five-acre 
plantation. Consequently there would 
appear to be small danger of the busi- 
ness ever being overdone. Particularly 
is this true of a crop of such perishable 
nature. Dewberry growing, therefore, 
offers a certain income to the few who 
will choose proper locations, and who are 


adapted to the work. 
© © 
Editor Better Fruit: 
I have just finished my first copy—February, 
1911—and it looks good to me. Yours truly, A. R. 
Joyce, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Free Trip to Denver, Colorado, 
Any Time During Year 1911 


To inspect The Altura Farms Company’s 
5, 10 and 20-acre irrigated tracts adjoin- 
ing Denver. 


FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
AND POULTRY TRACTS 


Sold 237 of these tracts in past year. 
Ask us for book, also say you want an 
order for the transportation; both will 
be sent you free of cost. 

We absolutely have the best acreage 
proposition on the market. 

Ask your banker to look us up. 


THE ALTURA FARMS COMPANY 
210 Ideal Building, Denver, Colorado 


May 


HIS valuable book has eighteen articles on live 
farm topics, written by the highest authorities. 
Get the book and a full description of John 
Deere Plows and Cultivators. They are the imple- 
ments of guality, made for farmers who want the 
best. We will send the book and catalogue oi John 
Deere goods if you write for 


Package No. 46 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 


The PARIS FAIR 


Hood River’s largest and best store 


DRY GOODS] 


SHOES, CLO@EGUMG 


We are offering some extra 
specials in our Clothing De- 
partment. Ask to see them. 


Try a pair of American Lady 
$3 and $3.50 Shoes, or American 
Gentleman $3.50 and $4 Shoes 


THE TOOL that SAVES a TOOL 


What Prof. 
Bailey Says 


“The Double Ac- 


Why buy two tools when one will do two kinds 
of work and do ip better and easier? Clark’s | 
original “Cutaway” Harrow can be used asa field } 
harrow and its extension head frame converts it | 
into an orchard harrow. Drawn by two 
horses and will cut 28 to 30 acres or double cut 
15 acres in a day. The genuine ‘‘Cutaway” disk 


medium 


Ieee 


CULTISSTION 


‘Cutaway’ 
been 


slices, stirs, lifts, twists and aerates the soil. } 
Working the soil this w ay lets in the air, sunshine } 
and new life and kills foul vegetation. Thorough 
cultivation makes large crops. Successful farm- } 
ers, orchardists, gardeners and plantcrs 160% 
know that intensive cultivation is profit- Eo, eg 
able when done properly. P 
Clark’s ‘‘Cutaway”’ tools 
are used and endorsed by satisfied users through- 
out this entire country. Also in several foreign 
countries. Why? Because they decrease 
labor and increase crops. 

Our disks are 


tion 


Harrow has 
satisfactory. I use 
it almost continu- 
ously on our hard 
clay land with good 
Tesults.”” 


HEMINGWAY’S 


Is the lead arsenate of the expert fruit 
grower. It is widely used in all of the 
famous fruit growing districts. Made in a 
factory which has specialized in arsenical 
manufactures for over 30 years, it has the 
advantage of this long experience in its 


preparation for the use of the discriminating made of cutlery steel Saves 
fruit grower. shaped and sharpen- Time) 
cd in our own shops Crons 

and are the only Mone 

e Ij 1 fl gwa y ’S genuine “Cutaway” y 


disks. 
Beware of imitations 
and infringements. We 


Arsenate of Lead make A tool for every ff 


THE PERFECT PRODUCT crop. if your dealer 


Z z uN can ’t supply the genu- 
Possesses miscibility with maximum stick- 


ine“ Cutaway,” write us 
ing power. Is 20% stronger than the fed- your needs.Satisfaction 


eral law requires. eal aipienic,, Seatenyeee | 
Send for booklet giving full directions for tal today for our new ¥ 
the use of Hemingway’s Lead Arsenate catalogue “Intensive 


Original “Cutaway” 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO0., 940 MAIN STREET, HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co., Western Agents, Portland, Oregon 


against all biting insects. Cultivation.” It’s Free. 


KERR, GIFFORD & CO., Portland, Ore. 


= Coast Agents, who carry full stocks 
HEMINGWAY'S BOND ON PURPLE CO. 


64-66 Water St., 


New York 
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BETTER FRUIT 


ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS IN FRUIT GROWING 


BY T. F.SMITH, ASHLAND, OREGON 


Question 1—What small fruit does 
best among trees? Answer—Strawber- 
ries is the best small fruit one can plant 
among trees, but should not be grown 
among the trees longer than four or five 
years. There are no contagious diseases 
or insects on the berry plants to be car- 
ried to the trees. 

Question 2—Does it do to put straw- 
berries among cherry trees? Answer— 
Strawberries may be planted among 
cherry trees, and will do as well as they 
would under any other kind of trees. 
But if the land has poor drainage the 
cherry trees will not do so well. (This, 
however, applies to irrigated land.) 
Otherwise it is a safe proposition. 

Question 3—In caring for strawberries 
how long should they be watered after 
the crop is gathered? Answer—The 
proper way to care for strawberries after 
fruiting is to cut the tops off close to 
the crown, let the cutting dry, add 
enough straw or other litter to the cut- 
tings to cover the row, then set fire to 
bed. This will destroy rust, fungus and 


insects. If your berries are among trees, 
where you cannot burn the patch over, 
cut off and remove tops and burn else- 
where, then spray with bordeaux 5-5-50. 
Immediately after burning the bed should 
be well irrigated and a thorough deep 
cultivation given before the new growth 
starts. The patch should then be kept 
wet and cultivated enough to keep the 
weeds down until the fall rains set in. 
This growing condition will help to 
keep out the worst enemy the straw- 
berry has—the crown borer. 

Question 4—What can I do to keep 
the worms out of my currants? An- 
swer—Use arsenite, one pound to fifty 
gallons water; spray after bloom falls. 
Ten days later use white hellebore, one 
ounce to. three gallons water. If worms 
persist give them more hellebore. 

Question 5—Is it necessary to spray 
gooseberries and currants? If so, what 
must I use? Answer—Besides spraying 
the currant and gooseberry for worms 
they should be sprayed every spring with 
lime-sulphur for scale. The gooseberry 


CREATION 


The tone is the Jewel. 
The case is the Setting. | ages. 
The combination is the 
Steinway—the Perfect 


Piano. 


VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINES and 
SHEET MUSIC 


E who is blessed with the power to create 

is blessed with God’s greatest gift to man, 

and if he uses that power to increase the 
happiness of his fellow men he becomes a bene- 
factor to the human race. 

The world owes homage to the men who have 
devoted their burning energies to the consumma- 
tion of one purpose, to the final and most perfect 
development of an ideal. 


The Steinway Piano 


Is an example of the grand result of years of 
persistent, 
highest musical ideal. Sons have taken up the 
task where fathers left off, so that alternate 
generations of genius, working through the finest 
piano factory in the world, have evolved the 
Steinway—a piano that has long since been 
acknowledged the musical masterpiece of the 


purposeful striving after the very 


Priced at $575, $625, $775 and up to 
$1,600. Of course you can buy a piano 
cheaper, but it will be a cheaper piano. 
Why not get the best? 


SIXTH AND MORRISON 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Exclusive Steinway Representatives 
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should be dusted with dry sulphur just 
after the bloom falls to prevent mildew. 
A second application will be necessary if 
they have been badly mildewed the pre- 
ivous year, 

Question 6—In caring for the red rasp- 
berry how long should they be headed, 
and when should this be done? Answer— 
Three and one-half to four feet is about 
the right height for heading either red 
or black raspberries; the time to head 
the canes is when they grow to that 
height by pinching off the terminal bud. 

Question 7—How green should the 
raspberry be picked for market? An- 
swer—The berry should be well devel- 
oped and fully ripe (not over-ripe). It 
should never be picked when it crumbles 
in picking, and never picked when hot. 

Qusetion 8—What fruit pays best here? 
Answer—The cherry, peach, apple and 
pear are each a paying proposition if 
planted on soil best adapted to the differ- 
ent kinds. 

Question 9—What crop should follow 
a strawberry bed? Answer—Any good 
hoe crop that will bring the life back 
to it, that the pickers tramped out in 
gathering the berries. 


Editor Better Fruit: 

_ Here’s a dollar bill for another year’s subscrip- 
tion to “Better Fruit,’ to begin with the April 
issue. Your excellent paper is certainly worth the 
small subscription price you ask. Yours very truly, 
W. G. Scholtz, King Hill, Idaho. 
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FRUIT DEALERS THAT ADVERTISE 
IN BETTER FRUIT 
EASTERN BUYERS 


_ Gibson Fruit Company, G. M. H. Wagner & 
Sons, Chicago; Steinhardt & Kelly, D. Crossley & 
Sons, Sgobel & Day, New York; Lindsay & 
Co., Helena, Great Falls and Billings, Montana; 
Lawrence Hensley Fruit Company, Denver; Ryan 
& Virden Company, Butte, Montana; E. P. Stacy 
& Sons, Minneapolis; Simons-Jacobs Company, 
Glasgow, Scotland; Simons, Shuttleworth & Co., 
Liverpool and Manchester, England; Garcia, 
Jacobs & Co., London, England; J. H. Lutten & 
Son, Hamburg, Germany; Omer Decugis et Fils, 
Paris, France; Simons, Shuttleworth & French 
Company, New York; Walter Webling, Boston; 
John Brown, Brighton, Ontario; Ira B. Salomon, 
Canning, Nova Scotia; William Clement, Mont- 
real; D. L. Dick, Portland, Maine; Crutchfield & 
Woolfolk, Pittsburg; E. P. Stacy & Sons, Fargo, 
North Dakota; George Middendorf Company, Chi- 
cago; Sam Haines, New York; W. Dennis & Sons, 
Covent Garden Market, London, England; Bigalow 
Fruit Company, Cleveland; C. H. Weaver Com- 
pany, Chicago; Henry Produce Company, 
Detroit; Gamble-Robinson Commission Company, 
Minneapolis; Denney & Co., Chicago; Mound City 
Ice and Cold Storage Company, St. Louis; Ebner 
Ice and Cold Storage Company, Vincennes, Indi- 
ana; Grinnell, Collins & Co., Minneapolis; The 
Callender-Vanderhoof Company, Minneapolis; John 
B. Cancelmo, Philadelphia; Alfred Otis, Boston; 
The B. Presley Company, St. Paul; Fliegler & Co., 
St. Paul; Ray & Hatfield, New York; Appel & 
Ujffy, New Orleans; Sutton Bros., Columbus, 
Ohio; I. N. Price & Co., Cincinnati; Jacob G, 
Reuter & Co., Peoria, Illinois. 
WESTERN BUYERS 

Davenport Bros., Pearson, Page & Co., McEwen 
& Koskey, Mark Levy, Bell & Co., Levy & Spiegl, 
W. B. Glafke & Co., Dryer, Bollam Company, Page 
& Son, T. O’Malley Company, Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange, Portland, Oregon; Ryan & Newton, 
H. J. Shinn Company, Grant McCann Company, 
Spokane, Washington; Davidson Fruit Company, 
Hood River, Oregon; Richey & Gilbert, Toppenish, 
Washington. 


FRUIT GROWING 
AND BEE KEEPING 


Learn what an ideal combination it 
makes. “Gleanings in Bee Culture” tells 
all about it. Six months’ trial subscrip- 
tion 25c. 64-page book on Bees and sup- 
ply catalog free. THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
Box 83, Medina, Ohio. 
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A REPUTATION TO SUSTAIN 


The Vineland Nurseries 


CLARKSTON, WASHINGTON 


Has to offer for Spring Delivery, 1911, 
as complete a line of Nursery Stock 
as can be found in the Northwest 


All stock propagated from selected bearing trees. 


Experts all over the Pacific Northwest realize that no other nursery exercises greater care than we 


do, and that 


No more reliable stock is grown than we produce. 


For fall delivery 1911, and spring delivery 1912, we shall have to offer for the first time the 


RED GRAVENSTEIN 


The New Apple Sensation 


Will tell you more about this wonderful apple, which is purely a fortunate accident of nature, later on. 


THE VINELAND NURSERIES CO. wWsinatin 


Owners of The Hanford Nurseries 


For Orchard 


Cultivation 


This Harrow Has 
Made Good 


The “ACME” is the only implement you need to follow the 
plow in any kind of ground. It works either irrigated or dry 
farms. The sharp, sloping coulters on the “ACME” cut 
through the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, and do not 
drag it to the surface. The “ACME” is a pertect weed ex- 
terminator and mulcher, and will keep down weed growths in 
all orchards. 


ACME. crs, ferry See 


is also the best Harrow for general farming, and for fitting 
soil for grains, alfalfa, etc., because the coulters work every 
inch of the soil, cutting through to the under soil, which other 
harrows leave lumpy and full of air spaces, pulverizes and then 
compacts this under soil and leaves the top soil loose. Soil 
harrowed with an “ACME” will attract and conserve all the 
moisture for the benefit of the growing crops. Made entirely 
of steel andiron. In sizes to suit every one—3 to 17% feet wide. 
Each and every part guaranteed. 


Keeps Down Weed Growths—Produces Ideal Surface 


Mulch—No Tree Roots Injured by The Coulters — 
Branches Not Disturbed by Horses. 
A Send for our combined catalog and booklet 
Write for a Pp; EE ORD of The Soil,’ i which will mean 
s ggera tt k d 
ee OY profit. when you pecowsny fo voulaudimore 
DUANE H. NASH, Incorporated 
144 Division Ave., Miliington, N. J. 
GENERAL AGENTS: 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
ae Portland, Ore., Spokane, Wash. 


HOMER G. DAY 


LAND — INVESTMENTS 


Choice 
White Salmon 
Apple Lands 

at 
Reasonable Prices 
in 
Large and Small 
Tracts 


HOMER G. DAY 


Successor to Day Brothers 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 
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IGURES COST PER BOX.—G. C. Eikelberne1 

takes serious exception to the statement of 
Peter Hovland as to the cost of producing a box of 
apples. Mr. Hovland’s estimate was 86 cents. His 
figures were $300 per acre for interest on the 
investment, rent, taxes, harrowing, cultivation, 
fertilizing, spraying, etc., with 36 cents additional 
for marketing. expenses. Mr. Eikelberner in his 
estimate cuts out the expense of plowing, culti- 
vating and fertilizing, holding that the growing of 
clover or some other cover crop in the orchard 
takes the place of fertilizing and makes the orchard 
more productive. His total estimate is about 61% 
cents, divided as follows: 
Eight per cent on $2,000 valuation........ $160.00 
WAVENIGIP ieGITU ES Gin otteeha creo CLC econ er cine ced caecipes atc 1.50 
WUESS) Sod o epee neies 
Pruning (average) 
lrg memes Bosneccanouedsonco0cccaD000 
SiMEWINEG? oooocosoaccnocqodouDoo0dasbaUCD 
IiereiGAWINR coodocoondoqooqosndauoapHacoND 


GEGEN sig tec tetas GERRI OIE cen care jonendo $192.50 
Figuring 600 boxes to the acre, this would make 
a total expense of about 32 cents. Added to the 


Pasig cooovagaeucagsascbanoonbeboo00gD $0.07 
lnlanilline? omeconcceanebaudoc0ga000050000000 01% 
Box, TANS Amel snElkiinyocaacccaccouo00000 13 
Raper socoscopavcoowcdvogdno000ggDagNOnGD 02 
Nigibinge “s.aodccadsdooeunhoooggduavodooog O1 
On@aaine! nailing socoosoascagooncseneadoe 02 
IPOS  ogce booed SOA Ce EOS REIN mOmed .03 
“CONES noo or bld co Gio aaa CODLC ORO Ree eC tno $0.291% 


This makes a total expense of 61% cents per box. 
P. W. Lawrence kept very careful track of his 
expenses this year and they amounted to 61 cents 
per box. Other growers have been making a care- 
ful estimate for years past, and it is safe to say 
that the cost of growing and marketing a box of 
apples ranges between 50 and 60 cents.—Wenatchee 
World. 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed find one dollar to your magazine. It is 
far too good to do without, and is a great credit 
to the fruit business of the continent. I should 
like to feel that it was going into the hands of 
every fruit grower in Canada and the United States. 
Wishing you further success. Faithfully, Ralph S. 
Eaton, Kentville, Nova Scotia. 

© oo 
Editor Better Fruit: 

You certainly edit a live paper. [ am enjoying it 
every month. Yours truly, H. M. Magie, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 
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THE NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


Oregon—Albany Nurseries, Albany; A. Brown- 
ell, Portland; Sunnyslope Nursery Company, 
Baker City; Carlton Nursery, Carlton; A. McGee, 
Orenco, M. McDonald, Orenco; H. S. Galligan, 
Hood River; Tune-a-Tune Nursery, Freewater; 
J. B. Weaver, Union; S. A. Miller, Milton; G. W. 
Miller, Milton; C. B. Miller, Milton; F. W. Power, 
Portland; J. B. Pilkington, Portland; C. F. Raw- 
son, Hood River; F. W.*Settlemier, Woodburn; 
F. H. Stanton, Hood River; E. P. Smith, Gresham; 
W. S. Sibson, Portland; Sluman & Harris, Port- 
land; C. D. Thompson, Hood River; H. A. Lewis, 
Portland; Sunnyslope Nursery Company Baker City. 

Washington—C. J. Atwood, Toppenish; J. J. 
Bonnell, Seattle; A. C. Brown, R. D. 2, Selah; 
Ed Dennis, Wenatchee; A. Eckert, Detroit; D. 
Farquharson,, Bellingham; George Gibbs, Clear- 
brook; W. A. Berg, North Yakima; Interlaken 
Nursery, Seattle; Inland Nursery and _ Floral 
Company, Spokane; Rolla A. Jones, R. D., Hill- 
yard; A. Lingham, Puyallup; G. A. Loudenback, 
Cashmere; A. W. McDonald, Toppenish; C. 
Malmo, Seattle; C. McCormick, Portage; W. S. 
McClain, Sunnyside; T. J. Murray, Malott; G. W. 
R. Peaslee, Clarkston; Richland Nursery Com- 
pany, Richland; J. A. Stewart, Christopher; C. N. 
Sandahl, Seattle; F. K. Spalding, Sunnyside; H. 
Schuett, Seattle; A. G. Tillinghast, La Conner; 
Wright Nursery Company, Cashmere; F. A. Wig- 
gins, Toppenish; ood, R. D. 2, Selah; 
C. N. Young, Tacoma; E. P. Gilbert, Spokane; 
Stephen J. Hermeling, Vashon; Northwest Nur- 
sery Company, North Yakima; H. C. Schumaker, 
Brighton Beach; E. P. Watson, Clarkston; Yakima 
Valley Nurseries, Toppenish; Yakima-Sunnyside 
Nurseries, Sunnyside. 

California—John S. Armstrong, Ontario; F. X. 
Bouillard, Chico; J. W. Bairstow, Hanford; Chico 
Nursery, Chico; Leonard Coates, Morgan Hill; 
California Rose Company, Los Angeles; California 
Nursery Company, Niles; Charles A. Chambers, 


Fresno; L. R. Cody, Saratoga; R. P. Eachus, 
Lakeport; A. T. Foster, Dixon; E. Gill, West 
Berkeley; C. W. Howard, Hemet; William C. 
Hale, Orangehurst; William Kelly, Imperial; 
James Mills, Riverside; S. W. Marshall & Son, 
Fresno; John Maxwell, Napa; C. C. Morse & Co., 
San Francisco; Fred Nelson, Fowler; Park Nurs- 
ery Company, Pasadena; George C. Roading, 
Fresno; Ruehl-Wheeler Nursery, San Jose; Silva 
& Bergtholdt Company, New Castle; G. W. San- 
ders, Davis; Scheidecker, Sebastopol; W. A. T. 
Stratton, Petaluma; R. M. Teague, San Dimas; 
T. J. True, Sebastopol; J. B. Wagner, Pasadena; 
W. F. Wheeler; Oakesdale; Edwin Fowler, Fowler; 
Hartley Bros., Vaccaville; Thos. Jacobs & Bros., 
Visalie. 

Alabama—W. F. Heikes, Huntsville. 

British Columbia—F. R. E. DeHart, Kelowna: 
M. J. Henry, Vancouver; F. E. Jones, Royal Ave- 
nue, New Westminster; Richard Layritz, Victoria; 
Riverside Nurseries, Grand Forks; Royal Nurseries 
& Floral Company, Vancouver. 

Colorado—J. W. Shadow, Grand Junction. 

Idaho—Anton Diedrichsen, Payette; J. F. Lit- 
tooy, Mountain Home; O. F. Smith, Blackfoot; 
Tyler Bros., Kimberly; J. C. Finstad, Sand Point; 
C. P. Hartley, Emmet; J. A. Waters, Twin Falls. 

Montana—Montana Nursery Company, Billings. 

New  Hampshire—Benjamin Chase Company, 
Derry Village. 

New York—Jackson Perkins Company, Neward; 
McHutchinson & Co., New York; Vredenberg & 
Co., Rochester. 

Pennsylvania—J. Horace McFarland Company, 
Harrisburg. 

Tennessee—Southern Nursery Company, Win- 
chester. 

Utah—Harness, Dix & Co., Roy; Orchardist 
Supply Company, Salt Lake; Pioneer Nursery 
Company, Salt Lake; Utah Nursery Company, 
Salt Lake; Davis County Nursery, Roy. 


Hood River Valley Nursery Company 


Route No. 3, Box 227 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Phone 325X 


Will have for spring delivery a choice lot of one-year-old budded apple trees on three-year-old roots, the 
very best yearlings possible to grow. Standard varities from best selected Hood River bearing trees— 
Spitzenbergs, Yellow Newtowns, Ortleys, Arkansas Blacks, Gravensteins, Baldwins and Jonathans. All 
trees guaranteed first-class and true to name. Start your orchards right with budded trees from our 
nursery, four miles southwest from Hood River Station. 


WILLIAM ENSCHEDE, Nurseryman 


H. S. BUTTERFIELD, President 


NEW POWER SPRAYER 


ESPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED TO MEET THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE FRUIT GROWERS OF THE NORTHWEST 


special 


After talking with a number of the fruit 
growers, 
Outfit the suggestions which they gave. 

The first machines on the market were too 
heavy (weighing not less than 2,000 pounds). 
This machine weighs only 1,300 pounds, which 
is a feature to be considered on hillsides and 
soft ground. 

The machine is built low enough to clear the 
branches of the trees, being 4 feet 3 inches 
from the ground. The tank and cover for the 
engine are so constructed as to serve as a 
platform for the operator to stand on while 
spraying down into the calyx. Again it differs 
from the first machines in that it is very short, 
being but 4 feet 8 inches wheel base, making 
it possible to turn short. 

This Spray Outfit, with the Fairbanks-Morse 
one-horsepower engine, direct connected to a 
pump designed to give 200 pounds 
pressure continuously through two hose con- 
nections and nozzles from a tank of 150 gal- 
lons capacity, appeals to the fruit growers 
because it embodies every feature they regard 
as important. 

We invite you to investigate this entirely 
new Spray Outfit. Write for catalog. 


we have embodied in this Spray 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


»EATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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B Y A recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange has established its right to do its own 
precooling, and where the railroads precool the rate 
has been reduced from $30 to $7.50 a car. When 
the exchange precools and ships citrus fruits with- 
out ice it must assume the responsibility of damage 
in transit, although the roads are responsible for 
reasonably prompt service. This case grew out of 
the fight between the Arlington Heights Fruit 
Exchange and the railroads, in which the exchange 
demanded the right to precool its own fruit. The 
complaints made “by the Arlington Heights shippers 
were that the refrigeration rate of the railroads 
was excessive, that the railroads’ reluctance to ship 
fruit which was precooled was illegal, and that the 
rates under which the roads were willing to ship 
precooled cars were out of reason. While the rail- 
road companies are upheld by the commission in 
many of their contentions, the bulk of the victory 
goes to the fruit exchange. In the final anaylsis 
of the case, however, the right of the shippers to 
avail themselves of the precooling system of ship- 
ping is established. On this point the report of the 
commission says: 

“Clearly these growers who have devised and 
perfected this system of shipment should not be 
compelled to pay for the privilege of using it more 
than the fair cost to the carrier of providing the 
additional facilities, which are not included in the 
ventilated rate, with a fair profit. We are of the 
opinion that the precooling charge of $30 per car 
is unreasonable and that this charge should not 
exceed $7.50 per car. It is urged “that to allow 
shippers to precool their own shipments will result 
in discrimination in favor of the large and against 
the small shipper, but this is not apparently true 
under actual conditions at the present time.” 

The decision is regarded as a body blow to the 
precooling establishments that have been erected by 
the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific roads in South- 
ern California. The outcome presents many com- 
plicated questions. The exchange, when it does its 
own precooling, assumes responsibility in transit, 
the roads only being expected to make reasonable 
time. In the case of tramp cars, where there are 
frequently long delays—which delays are caused by 
the shippers’ own orders—i 1 
exchange will have to assume all loss.—The Packer. 
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MALL FRUITS.—Strawberries may be grown 
for two cents a quart. I have raised 400 crates 


per acre, but 200 crates is an average yield. Rasp- 
berries may be grown for four cents per quart; 
yields vary from “60 to 150 crates per acre. Black- 


berries can be grown cheapest of all—one cent per 
quart, and yields from 60 to 120 crates per acre. 
Other fruits may be grown cheaply, such as grapes, 
gooseberries, currants, cherries, plums, pears, 
peaches and apples, the latter of which, with a 
selection from early to later ripening varieties, will 
of themselves supply fruit nearly the whole year. 
Raspberries bear the second year after planting. 
I have tested over twenty-five varieties of the black 
sort; Kansas and Cumberland lead. Cardinal, nearly 
purple, yields fairly well; few of the red varieties 
yield paying crops; would advise planting them 
only close to a city market. The blackcap rasp- 
berries have made me the most money during the 
past twenty years, and with better markets every 
year. Blackberries bear the second year after 
planting. Early Harvest is not as yet excelled by 
he newly introduced early sorts, and leads for 
profit. Kittatinny fifteen to twenty-five years ago 
was in the lead, but of late years it rusts too badly, 
and I would not plant it. Snyder is hardy; I never 
cnew it to rust or winter-kill. Some new sorts 
promise well, but it is better to go slow than too 
ast in planting new varieties. Peaches, pears, 
plums and cherries will begin to bear the second or 
third year; mulberries, which begin to bear the 
second year, should be planted in the poultry yard 
and cherry orchard, as the birds prefer mulberries 
to cherries. Apple trees will commence to bear the 
fourth and fifth years, like other fruits, owing to 
varieties and cz an’s Round 
World. 
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OST OF APPLYING WATER.—tThe first irri- 

gation on new land is the most difficult and 
expensive, often costing one dollar or more to the 
acre. After the banks of the ditches have settled 
and become firm the average cost is sixty cents an 
acre. Where three men are needed to manage the 
irrigation in the spring, but one man is required 
later in the season. With the ditches in good order 
and the furrow system established, one can irrigate 
100 acres of small grain or 150 acres of alfalfa. 
From twelve to eighteen hours will be required for 
the irrigation, and with a head of two second feet 
water may be running on from six to ten acres at 
one time. If the system is automatic, but a part 
of the working hours of the day will be required 
to look after the irrigation, but when not so 
arranged constant attention is necessary. When 
funnels are not used one man can generally irri- 
gate four or five acres a day, but if the ditches are 
new he can attend to but two or three. The aver- 
age cost of clearing, preparing land for irrigation, 
applying water, and the cost of production of two 
of the leading crops may be summarized as follows, 
assuming that the automatic furrow system is used 
and that the alfalfa is sown without a nurse crop: 
Clearing, $5: plowing, $2.50; leveling, 50c; ditch- 
ing. $1; seeding, $2.50; furrowing, 50c; spouts, $1; 
irrigating three times, $2; harvesting one ton, 


$2.30: total, ay Alfalfa the second year: 
Repairing ditches, 5c; irrigating three times, 
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$1.50; harvesting six tons, $10.80; total, $12.55. 
Wheat on second-year land: Plowing, $2.50; level- 
ing, 50c; seeding, $2.10; furrowing, 50c; repair of 


ditches, 25c; irrigating two times, $1.20; harvesting 
forty-five bushels, $5.60; total $12.70. Flooding is 
the general practice and furrow irrigation is not 
employed for small grain or alfalfa. The fields 
are laid off into long strips 100 to 200 feet wide. 
These are termed lands and are separated by low 
levees which confine the water to each strip.— 
Exchange. 
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My Dear Rulofson:—The “Hood River’ apples 
reached us in good condition. They were delicious. 
We enjoyed the flavor of the apples and greatly 
appreciated the kind remembrance. The old say- 
ing, “Out of sight, out of mind,” did not apply 
in this instance. 

We made a gastronomical discovery while eating 


7 ) 2@ 
NA MONTANA. 


May 


the red ones. Spitzenbergs, I believe they are 
called. Here’s the discovery: If you take a bite 
of the apple and at the same time a bite of one 
of those small French cakes called Macaroons you 
will find it not only very toothsome, but will 
notice a delicious farewell flavor similar to the 
taste of ice cream. It is somewhat like eating a 
piece of Roquefort cheese with a small particle. of 
Bartlett Pear. Each particle seems to better 
develop the flavor of the other. 

We hope that it will be in the line of probability 
to have, in the near future, the pleasure of your 
company at a home luncheon with us. Then, if 
between the three of us, we do not make some 
other surprising gastronomical discovery I shall 
think that we are not “Bon Vivers.” 

Thanking you very much for the apples, likewise 
for the remembrance, we remain thy friends, Joe 
and Harry, San Francisco. 


the Fertile Northwest! 


The Prosperity States 


ee | My aa 
WASHINGTON 


@, 


of America 


@Get a home in this Land of Plenty. 
Make a comfortable living—and a good 
profit—as thousands are, raising fruits, 


vegetables, grains, grasses, alfalfa, cattle 
(or dairying), hogs, poultry, bees. 


@A healthful, 


growing climate—land 


marvelously productive, in irrigated and 


non-irrigated sections. 
ment land in choice localities. 


Free Govern- 
New 


extensions of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way and its allied lines are opening up 


rich fields to the Homeseeker. 


buy land cheap. 


Come now, while you can 


@Tell us which state you are interested in, what kind of land you 


want, and what you want to do. 


We will send free illustrated booklets 


and full information about low fares to the Northwest for the Spring 


and Summer months. 
Northwest.”’ 


Ask for illustrated folder ““Through the Fertile 


@Minnesota. North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon—here lies your chance—along the Scenic Highway 


in the Land of Fortune. 


Don’t delay—write today. 


A.D. CHARLTON, Ass'’t G. P. A., Portland, Oregon 
A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul 


Northern Pacific Ry 


ASHLAND DISTRICT 


of the 


ROGUE RIVER 
VALLEY 


Orchards near the City of Ash- 
land, Oregon, hold the highest rec- 
ords for productiveness per acre, 
in comparison with all the other 
orchard localities of similar size. 

A booklet descriptive of the many 
resources of this city and the sur- 
rounding country will be sent free 
on applying to the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Ashland Commercial 
Club, Ashland, Oregon. 
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YAKIMA COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 
UNION 


North Yakima, Washington 
C. R. Paddock, Manager 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums, Prunes, Apricots, Grapes 
and Cantaloupes 


Mixed carloads start about 
July 20. Straight carloads in 
season. Our fruit is the very 
best grade; pack guaranteed 


We use Revised Economy Code 


TOIT 
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TWO-YEAR-OLD ORCHARD AT PAYETTE, IDAHO, PLANTED WITH OUR YEARLING TREES 
(Owner’s name furnished on request) 


this kind of tree is plainly evidenced. 


Future 
Orchard 


Would you be satisfied if 
you could get trees that 
would make YOU an orchard 
like the accompanying illus- 
tration, in just TWO SHORT 
YEARS after planting? You 
Cai, ite syour wally | lhnis vis) a 
two-year-old orchard near 
Payette, Idaho, planted with 
our one-year-old budded tree 
having a strong three-year- 


old root. The superiority of 


If you are contemplating the planting of an orchard, plant the tree that brings 


you results; don’t sacrifice satisfaction and dollars for a few cents in the original cost per tree. 


Ask for “Descriptive Booklet of Our Plant’—it’s free and helpful. 


OREGON NURSERY COMPANY, Orenco, Oregon 


NORTHWEST GROWERS’ UNIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


E PUBLISH free in this column 

the name of any fruit growers’ 
Organization. Secretaries are requested 
to furnish particulars for publication. 


Oregon 


Eugene Fruit Growers’ Association, Eugene; 
Ashland Fruit and Produce Association, Ashland; 
Hood River Fruit Growers’ Union, Hood River; 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, Hood River; 
Grand Ronde Valley Fruit Growers’ Union, La 
Grande; Milton Iruit Growers’ Union, Milton; 
Douglas County Fruit Growers’ Association, Rose- 
burg; Willamette Valley Prune Association, Salem; 
Mosier Fruit Growers’ Association, Mosier; The 
Dalles Fruit Growers’ Union, The Dalles; Salem 
Fruit Union, Salem; Albany Fruit Growers’ 
Union, Albany; Coos Bay I’ruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Marshfield; Estacada Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Estacada; Umpqua Valley Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Myrtle Creek; Hyland Fruit Growers 
of Yamhill County, Sheridan; Newberg Apple 
Growers’ Association, Newberg; Dufur Valley 
Fruit Growers’ Union, Dufur; McMinnville Fruit 
Growers’ Association, McMinnville; Coquille Val- 
ley Fruit Growers’ Union, Myrtle Point; Stanfield 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Stanfield; Oregon City 
Fruit and Produce Association, Oregon City; Lin- 
coln County Fruit Growers’ Union, Toledo; Rogue 
River Fruit and Produce Association, Medford; 
Mount Hood Fruit Growers’ Association, Sandy; 
Northeast Gaston Farmers’ Association, Forest 
Grove; Dallas Fruit Growers’ Association, Dallas; 
Northwest Fruit Exchange, Portland. 


Washington 


Kennewick Fruit Growers’ Association, Kenne- 
wick; Wenatchee I*ruit Growers’ Union, Wen- 
atchee; Puyallup and Sumner [Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Puyallup; Vashon Island Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Vashon; Mt. Vernon Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Mt. Vernon; Spokane Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers’ Association, Spokane; 
White almon Fruit Growers’ Union, White 
Salmon; Thurston County Fruit Growers’ Union, 
Tumwater: Bay Island [Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Tacoma; Whatcom County Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Curtis; Yakima Valley Fruit and 
Produce Growers’ Association, Granger; Buckley 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Buckley; Lewis River 
Fruit Growers’ Union, Woodland; Yakima 
County Horticultural Union, North Yakima; Ever- 
green Fruit Growers’ Association, R8, Spokane; 


Lake Chelan Iruit Growers’ Association, Chelan; 
Zillah Fruit Growers’ Association, Toppenish; 
Kiona [Fruit Growers’ Union, Kiona; Mason 
County Fruit Growers’ Association, Shelton; 
Clarkston Fruit Growers’ Association, Clarkston; 
Prosser Fruit Growers’ Association, Prosser; 
Walla Walla Fruit and Vegetable Union, Walla 
Walla; The Ridgefield Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Ridgefield; The Felida Prune Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver; Grand View Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grandview; Spokane Valley Fruit Growers’ 
Company, Spokane; Goldendale Apple Growers’ 
Union, Goldendale; Yakima Valley Fruit Growers’ 
Association, North Yakima; Southwest Washington 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Chehalis; The Touchet 
Valley Fruit and Produce Union, Dayton; Lewis 
County Fruit Growers’ Association, Centralia; The 
Green Bluffs Fruit Growers’ Association, Mead; 
Garfield Fruit Growers’ Union, Garfield. 


| Idaho 


Southern Idaho Fruit Shippers’ Association, 
Boise; New Plymouth Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, New Plymouth; Payette Valley Apple 
Growers’ Union, Payette; Parma-Roswell Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Parma; Weiser Fruit and 
Produce Growers’ Association, Weiser; Counsil 
Valley Fruit Growers’ Association, Counsil; 
Nampa Fruit Growers’ Association, Nampa; Lewis- 
ton Orchards Producers’ Association, Lewiston; 
Boise Valley Fruit Growers’ Association, Boise; 
Caldwell Fruit Growers’ Association, Caldwell; 
Emmett Fruit Growers’ Association, Emmett; Twin 
Falls Iruit Growers’ Association, Twin Falls; 
Weiser River Fruit Growers’ Association, Weiser. 


Colorado 


San Juan [fruit and Produce Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durango; Fremont County Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Canon City; Rocky Ford Melon 
Growers’ Association, Rocky I*ord; Plateau and 
Debeque Fruit, Honey and Produce Association, 
Debeque; The Producers’ Association, Debeque; 
Surface Creek Fruit Growers’ Association, Austin; 
Longmont Produce Exchange, Longmont; Manza- 
nola Fruit Association, Manzanola; Delta County 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Delta; Boulder 
County Fruit Growers’ Association, Boulder; 
Fort Collins Beet Growers’ Association, Fort Col- 
lins; La Junta Melon and Produce Company, La 
Junta; Rifle Fruit and Produce Association, 
Rifle; North Fork Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Paonia; Fruita Fruit and Produce Association, 
Fruita; Grand Junction Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Clifton, Palisade, Grand Junction; Palisade 


Fruit Growers’ Association, Palisade; Peach 
Growers’ Association, Palisade; Colorado Fruit 
and Commercial Company, Grand Junction; Mont- 
rose Fruit and Produce Association, Montrose; 
Hotchkiss Fruit Growers’ Association, Hotchkiss; 
Paenia Fruit Exchange, Paonia; Colorado Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Delta; Crawford Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Crawford; Manzanola Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Manzanola. 


Montana 
Bitter Root Fruit Growers’ Association, Hamilton. 


Utah 


Farmers and Fruit Growers’ Forwarding Asso- 
ciation, Centerville; Ogden Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ogden; Brigham City Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brigham City; Utah County Fruit & 
Produce Association, Provo; Willard Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, Willard; Excelsior Fruit & Pro- 
duce Association, Clearfield (Postoffice Layton R. 
I. D.); Centerville Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Centerville; Bear River Valley Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Bear River City; Springville Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Springville; Cache Valley 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Wellsville; Green 
River Fruit Growers’ Association, Green River. 


British Columbia 


Peachland Fruit Growers’ Association, Limited, 
Peachland; British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ladner; British Columbia Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Victoria; Victoria Fruit Exchange, 
Victoria; Hammond Fruit Association, Hammond; 
Western Fruit Growers’ Association, Mission; Mis- 
sion, City Fruit Growers’ Association, Mission; 
Hatzic Fruit Growers’ Association, Hatzic; Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, Salmon Arm; Okanogan Fruit 
Union, Limited, Vernon; Farmers’ Exchange, 
Kelowna; Kootenay Fruit Union, Limited, Nelson; 
Grand Forks Fruit Growers’ Association, Grand 
Forks; Creston Fruit and Produce Exchange, Cres- 
ton; Kaslo Fruit Growers’ Association, Kaslo; 
Summerland Fruit Growers’ Association, Summer- 
land. 
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Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed find one dollar for subscription to your 
wonderful paper. Fruit grower or not, I wouldn't 
be without it for many times its price. I take 
three other fruit papers, and 1 must say that I 
have gotten more real information out of “Better 
Fruit”? on picking, packing and all subjects relating 
to orchard management than all the others put 
together. Yours truly, Richard H. Klemmer, 
Middlebrook, Virginia. 
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Is built by specialists in Spray Pump manufacturing. 
Years of “knowing how” and a good factory insures you 
a sprayer that oives you the pressure and capacity you 
need, and one that anybody can run successfully all 
the time. 


A cab with curtains covers and prcetects your machine 
from weather and spray. 


On account of its light weight, your team can haul it 
anywhere, and its low construction allows you to operate 
in closely set orchards without damage to fruit or trees. 


BETTER FRUIT 


The HARDIE TRIPLEX 


Nothing to Watch but the Spray 


Our rotary propeller agitator insures you a uniform 
spraying mixture at all times, and this, with the even high 
pressure given by our Triplex Pump, gives you the highest 
yield of perfect fruit. 


Yourself and the few tools we send with each machine 
constitute all the machinists and experts needed for suc- 
cessful operation. 


Efficiency, lightness of weight, ease of operation and 
low cost of upkeep leave in the Hardie Triplex 


Write today for our 56-page catalog, giving details of construction of our 


Hudson, Michigan 


different sizes of power machines, hand pumps, etc. 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company 


49 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 
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We Raise the Big | | Why Bother with 


Red Apples Irrigation? 


ASK 


I have land for sale in the beautiful 


Mosier Hills, just six miles east of the town 
GHRHISSH Res, (OLegon. PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 
I have the exclusive sale of the East Hood SPOKANE, WASH. 


River Land Company’s lands. 


Some choice tracts in one to three-year-old 
orchard. 
* I have had fifteen years’ experience in the 


Mosier district and I have on my list the best 
buys in this district. Cut Ove Ct I. an d S 
GEO. CHAMBERLAIN ea SS 


Mosier, Oregon 


ABOUT 


YOU CAN BUY CHEAP 


Ask the People Using Our Boxes About 


Quahty and Service 


WE MAKE EVERYTHING IN FRUIT PACKAGES 


Multnomah Lumber & Box Co. 


Jobbers of Pearson Cement-Coated Box Nails Portland, Oregon 
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BETTER FRUIT 


Has no peer in the Northwest. 


And so we have established 


The Fruit 
Journal 


along similar lines in behalf of the 
great irrigated fruit districts of the 
Rocky Mountain region, a com- 
panion paper to this, your favorite 
fruit magazine. 


We have made it up-to-date, clean, 


high class editorially, mechanically 


and pictorially. 
The subscription rate is $1.00 per 


year. It is worth it. 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN 
FRUIT JOURNAL 


Grand Junction, Colorado 


ij 
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THE KIND YOU CAN’T KEEP IN THE GROUND Baie aga Ce 
They grow, and are true to name. Hood River Abstract Company. 
ee S Write for prices on your wants. Hood River, Oregon 
188 Front Street J. J. BUTZER Portland, Oregon ABSTRACTS INSURANCE 
Poultry Supplies, Spray, Spray Materials, Fruit Trees, Etc. CONVEYANCING 


More than 75 Years of Experience 
in building Wagons of all kinds 
for all kinds of purpeses—A suc- 
cessful business. 


For more than 75 Years 


farmers throughout the country 
have been buying “Mitchell” 


erica. For all these years the 
“Mitchell” has bcen giy- 
“ing absolute satisfaction. 
The “Mitchell” has become 
known as the “Light-Running 
Ae Monarch of the Road” 


Those farmers who have once purchased a “Mitchell” are keen 
to tell their friends of the wonderful satisfaction-—the great val- 
ue—the long service—the honest construction. And when he 
wants another wagon for any purpose he goes to his dealer and 
gets another “Mitchell.” Only the very best of material enters 
into the making of a “Mitchell”—making it the strongest, and 
at the same time, the lightest running wagon on the market. 
The woodstock used in the manufacture of “Mitchell” wagons is always 
the very cream of first grades, costing the makers from 25 to 35% above 


cost of first grades. The ‘Mitchell’ is the one wagon that gives the farm- 
er greatest service—imost satisfaction and greatest value for his money. 


Be Sure You Are Right "spoxanc, wash 


Boise, Idahe 


Buy a wagon that is made right from start to finish. The 
“Mitchell” wagon has a reputation to live upto. £vo you are 
sure to get the best wagon that can be made, a!so you get that 
at a price that is very low considering the grailes of materials 
that go into the manufacture of a Mitchell. All wood stock is 
thoroughly air seasoned. Each partis made of stock especial- 
ly suited toits purpose. Axles, singletrees and neckyokes— 
hickory. Hubs, spokes, felloes, bolsters, hounds and tongue— 
white oak. Doubletrees, brake bars, bed sills and box cleats— 
rock elm. Sides, ends and seats—yellow poplar. Buy a Mitchell 
at your dealers. Every farmer should have a Mitchell catalog f : 
toreferto. We will mail one postpaid, free of charge, upon 109-125 
the receipt of your name and address. d E. Morri 
hee orrison St. 


Portland, Oregon 


S. E. Bartmess | | Paste for Labeling | | WEHICLES 


UNDERTAKER AND “PALO ALTO” PASTE POWDER AND AGRICULTURAL 


LICENSED EMBALMER eee ee IMPLEMENTS 


Ready for immediate use at a cost 


For Oregon and Washington of ten cents a gallon. No labor. THE BEST OF 
; No muss. No spoiled paste. ORCHARD AND GARDEN TOOLS 
Furniture, Rugs, Carpets SE yah A SPECIALTY 
See 5 ts 
and Building Material , Me - 
s ROBINSON CHEMICAL WORKS GILBERT VAUGHAN 
349-351 Eighth Street IMPLEMENT CO. 


Hood River, Oregon 


San Francisco, California HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
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ANYTHING IN SHEET STEEL 


STEEL PIPES SAVE WATER STEEL PIPES SAVE LABOR 


YOU DO NOT HAVE TO WAIT FOR STEEL PIPES TO 
“SOAK UP” AND THEY LAST INDEFINITELY 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Galvanized Steel Pipe Storage Tanks 
Galvanized Steel Culverts Pressure Tanks 
Asphaltum Coated Pipe Steel Flumes 


Columbia Hydraulic Rams 


COLUMBIA ENGINEERING WORKS, Portland, Oregon 


EVERY 
Dollars and Dollars and Dollars 


Yes, that is what our Shrubbery and Fruit Trees yield to our customers. 
Our Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery enable our customers to inhabit 
the most beautiful spots on earth. 


If interested, call our salesman or write us. 


ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE 
MORE SALESMAN 


Capital City Nursery Company 


413-416 U.S. National Bank Building, SALEM, OREGON 


The picture below shows sixty acres of five-year-old orchard belonging to 


THE DUFUR LAND & DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, at 


ufur, Oregon 


DUFUR is fifteen miles south of The Dalles. The climatic conditions at DUFUR are identical 
with Hood River. Hood River has made a success of apple growing. We have better soil at DUFUR 
than they have at Hood River. This orchard at Hood River would easily bring $1,200 per acre! We 
also have 1,400 acres of land adjoining this orchard which we will plant to orchard, sell at prices from 
$350 to $500 per acre, and care for same for five years. Terms, 10 per cent cash, 1% per cent per month. 


We beg to quote below an extract from the address delivered by Mr. A. I. Mason of Hood River, 
before the Y. M. C. A. in Portland, Oregon, in January last, in which he states as follows: 

“Tf you are going to grow apples, select your locality where you can grow the apple the most 
successfully and get the most out of it. As I have said before, you do not necessarily have to go to 
Hood River. Dufur is another splendid place. I do not know but what I would go and investigate 
Dufur if I] were going to leave our valley. I have seen as fine apples there as anywhere in the North- 
west, and I am not boosting Dufur, either.” 

The above quotation of Mr. Mason is given with his knowledge and consent, and we feel safe in 
saying that his judgment with reference to the fruit-growing industry in Oregon is as good as the best. 


For further information inquire 


THE HART LAND COMPANY 


SELLING AGENTS 


912 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 
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VOLUME FIVE NUMBER [TWELVE 10 238 DOLLAR A YEAR 


ORICA IL OINGAIN Oils Wislle, IN OIC I IEW IBS We IK Ie ERO) WB IR SEUSS OG Nad EOIN 


BETTER FRUIT — 


JUNE, 1911—FRUIT GROWERS’ GARDEN EDITION 


elie, 


“THE ALTON IMPROVED RED RASPBERRY” ’ 
PROPAGATED BY A.O.GILBERTSON, MASON CITY,1OWA 


PustisHep Bay BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hoop River, OREGON 


Fruit Pests Are Unknown 


in the famous 


BitterRootValley 


on Montana’s Pacific Slope 
You save the labor and cost of spraying 


Smudging Is Unnecessary 


There has not been a killing frost on the bench 
lands in the growing season in the history of the 
Valley. 

There are no dust storms. 

Pure water and sunshine 300 days in the year 
make ideal health conditions. 

Net profits annually range from $2,000 to $5,000. 


Undeveloped land in this remarkable fruit dis- 
trict can still be bought for less money than is asked 
in other valleys less perfectly adapted by nature for 
successful fruit growing. Values now range from 
$250 to $350 per acre. 

Developed tracts of ten acres, with contract to 
cultivate and care for same to five-year maturity, 
cost only $5,000 if purchased now. “Easy terms of 
payment for both developed and undeveloped land. 


Detailed information upon request. 


Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co. 


First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 


All the Grand Prizes and All the Gold Medals 


Given by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle 
in 1909 to pumps were awarded to 


“AMERICAN” OO MACHINERY 


“American” single stage cen- 
trifugal pumps are guaranteed to 
attain efficiencies of 60 to 80 per 
cent on total heads up to 125 feet, 
with an equal increase in head for 
each additional stage, which makes 
them the most economical pump 

made for irriga- 
tion purposes. 
“American” cen- 
trifugals are made 
in both horizontal 
and vertical styles, 
in any size, in any 
number of stages, and 
are equipped with any 
power. 

Write for “Efficiency 
Tests of American Cen- 
trifugals,” by the most 
eminent hydraulic engi- 
meer on the _ Pacific 
Coast. Complete cata- 
logue, No. 104, free. 


The American Well Works 


General Office and Works: Aurora, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: First National Bank Building 


PACIFIC COAST SALES AGENCIES: 


70 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
341 SOUTH LOS ANGELES STREET, LOS ANGELES 
SECOND AND ASH STREETS, PORTLAND, OREGON 
1246 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
305 COLUMBIA BUILDING, SPOKANE 


THE GRAVITY IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
OF THE SPOKANE VALLEY 


Has developed the greatest apple and berry district of the West. Nearness to market causes larger net 
returns than in any other locality. Seventy-two trains daily through the valley. Every modern conven- 
lence. ~Life’s journey is swift; let us live by the way.” 
of being the only established apple district near a big city. 
thousand contented settlers. 


The Spokane Valley has the unique distinction 
Think what that means and investigate. Five 


WISE, WEST 
IRRIGATION 
SYSPEM 
ION) - INSUE, 
WEST 


HOMES AND SCHOOL IN THE 
SPOKANE VALLEY 


SPOKANE VALLEY IRRIGATED LAND CO. 


401 SPRAGUE AVENUE, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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IQTI 


A Great Offer for Our 


BETTER FRUIT Rae 


A Text-Book to 
the Student 


RIC 
: 


A Manual to the 
Gardener 


A Library to the 
Teacher 


A Treasure to 
the Botanist 


A Guide to the 
Amateur 


A Companion to 
the Country 
Gentleman 


L. H. Bailey’s Remarkable 
Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 


The Cyclopedia of American Horticulture presents the combined labor and experience of the 500 foremost 
American and Canadian authorities on horticultural subjects, which it has taken years of painstaking editorial 
work to put into its present convenient and attractive form. These four magnificent volumes place at the disposal 
of the horticulturist, whether practical, amateur or scientific, an ample and readily accessible account of every sub- 
ject which at any time may be of interest or practical use in his calling. 


EVERY LOCALITY TREATED 


Its range is wide, covering plants, flowers, vegetables, trees, tillage processes, physiological chemistry, tools and 
implements, cultural discussions, botanical history, biographical sketches, horticultural geography and a myriad items 
that only constant use will reveal. 


GREAT VALUE TO NURSERYMEN 


The set is indispensable to all American libraries, not only because of its position as the foremost work of refer- 
ence in its field, but by reason also of its great literary excellence and its scientific accuracy, as well as the wealth of 
cultural data and descriptions it contains. Nor has the scope of the volumes been confined to botanical subjects 
alone, Such captions as “Diseases of Plants,” “Graftage,” “Parks,” “Perfumery Gardening,” “Insects,” “Nut Cul- 
ture,” “Railroad Gardening,” “Transplanting,” “Plant Breeding,” “Storage,” ‘Tillage,’ “Tools,” all illustrate the 
fact that every subject in any way incident to the activities of the horticulturist has been fully covered, commer- 
cially as well as scientifically. 


COMMERCIALLY PRACTICAL 


It is therefore evident that the appeal of this work is very general. Its subject matter is of almost universal 
interest, and is treated in such a practical, scholarly and discriminating manner that whoever may be in any way 
concerned with horticulture, whether as a means of gaining a livelihood, as a mode of recreation, as an outlet for 
pent-up energy, as a field for scientific investigations, as a method of beautifying his surroundings, as gardener, 
seedsman, korist, student, teacher, botanist, merchant or country gentleman, will find in “The Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Horticulture’ a work replete with suggestions, abounding in ideas, and fertile in timely hints, philosophic in 
design, wide in scope and minute in detail—a counselor, guide and instructor ever within call. 


_ Four large quarto volumes, 2,016 pages, 50 full page plates, 500 contributors, 2,800 original engravings, 4,400 
articles, 24,400 plant names. 


Better Fruit has always endeavored to supply its readers 
Our Ofter with the most authorative and up-to-date matter on horti- SEND 
cultural methods, and has therefore made arrangements 


with the publishers of the CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE whereby ONLY 


they may obtain the work on special easy: monthly terms. The complete set of four volumes, 


bound in cloth will be delivered to you for only $2.00 down and $2.00 a month for 9 months. Further particulars sent on request. 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING CO., Hood River, Oregon 
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IE DYE OFLU WeAUN ae ls © 
MARKET YOUR 


FRUIT 


RIGHT 


INENWUENES Sislile IO) 


W.B. Glafke Co. 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


108-110 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Old Reliable 


BELL & CO. 


Incorporated 


WHOLESALE 


FRUITS AND 
PRODUCE 


112-114 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mark Levy & Co. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


WHOLESALE FRUITS 


121-123 FRONT AND 
200 WASHINGTON ST. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


T. O'MALLEY CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Wholesale Fruits and Produce 


We make a specialty 
in Fancy Apples, Pears and 
Strawberries 


130 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 


BETTER FRUIT 


W. H. DRYER 


DRYER, BOLLAM & CO. 


Jime 


W. W. BOLLAM 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


128 FRONT STREET 


PHONES: MAIN 2348 
A 2348 


Levy & Spiegl 


WHOLESALE 
FRUITS & PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants 

SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS 


Top Prices and Prompt Returns 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Richey & Gilbert Co. 


H. M. Gitsert, President and Manager 


Growers and Shippers of 


YAKIMA VALLEY FRUITS 
AND PRODUCE 


Specialties: Apples, Peaches, 
Pears and Cantaloupes 


TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Correspondence Solicited 


RYAN & VIRDEN CO. 


BUTTE, MONTANA 
Branch Houses: 
Livingston, Bozeman, Billings 
Montana 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 


We Have Mopern Cotp StToraGe FAcILiTiEes 
ESSENTIAL FoR HANDLING Your PRopucts 
A strong house that gives reliable market 
reports and prompt cash returns 


FAMOUS HOOD RIVER 


APPLES 


Spitzenbergs, Newtowns, Jonathans, 

Arkansas Blacks, Ortleys, Baldwins, 

Winesaps, R. C. Pippins, Ben Davis, 
M. B. Twigs 


Look Good, Taste Better, Sell Best 
Grade and Pack Guaranteed 


Apple Growers’ Union 


Hood River, Oregon 


SGOBEL & DAY 


Established 1869 


235-238 West Street 


Strictly commission house. 
Exporters of Newtown Pippins 


pears and prunes. 


NEW YORK 


Specialists in apples, 


to their own representatives in England 


QUALITY 
QUALITY 
QUALITY 
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D. CROSSLEY & SONS 


Established 1878 


APPLES FOR EXPORT 


California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Florida fruits. Apples handled in all European markets. 
Checks mailed from our New York office same day apples are sold on the other side. We are not agents; 
we sell apples. We make a specialty of handling APPLES, PEARS AND PRUNES on the New York 
and foreign markets. Correspondence solicited. 


200 to 204 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


INGE Wi YO OUR: Ke IL Weld, Ik 1? ©) OQ Iu, IL, © IN 1D © IN Gib AS GOW 


SIMONS, SHUTTLEWORTH & CO. 


LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO. GARCIA, JACOBS & CO. 


GLASGOW LONDON 
J. H. LUTTEN & SON OMER DECUGIS ET FILS 


HAMBURG PARIS 


European Receivers of American Fruits 


FOR MARKET INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


Simons, Shuttleworth & French Co. Walter Webling John Brown Ira B. Solomon Wm. Clement D. L. Dick 
204 Franklin Street, New York 46 Clinton Street, Boston Brighton,Ontario Canning, Nova Scotia Monteal, Quebec Portland, Maine 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE APPLES AND PEARS 


Irrigation - Drainage - Conservation - Development 


In whatever way you are trying to get the most out of your land, you like to get all the help you can 
for the least money. There are and will be in every number of the 


NATIONAL LAND AND IRRIGATION JOURNAL 


enough helpful suggestions and items of valuable information about what is being done or tried in your 
Own section and in other places to cover the subscription price a dozen times. 
The price is only One Dollar a year. Send it today, in any form your please. 


NATIONAL LAND AND IRRIGATION JOURNAL 


30 SOUTH MARKET STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


tpeenie OREGON 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BULLETIN 


The Largest Commercial Magazine in the West. Devoted to upbuilding Oregon and the Pacific Northwest 
SUBSCRIBE NOW, $1.50 PER YEAR 


ADDRESS 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BULLETIN 


DAVID N. MOSESSOHN, Publisher 
Suite 717 Chamber of Commerce Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Ship Your APPLES and PEARS to the Purely Commission and Absolutely Rehable House 


W. DENNIS & SONS 


LIMITED 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET i CUMBERLAND STREET 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 


sLOCOM’s| SEATTLE | wcRWEN 


Increased 194 per cent in population, accor ding: te 


Uncle Sam’s last census. This is more 
BOOK STO RE other large city in the PACIBIC NORTHWEST. & k OS k I . Y 


WASHINGTON 
e e Leads all states of the Union in growth, haying Wholesale Fruit and Produce 
Office Supplies increased 120.4 per cent, according to the same ' do 
authority. and General Commission 


If you want accurate information about Seattle Merchants 


Stationery and Washington, subscribe for 


i PACIFIC NORTHWEST COMMERCE 129 Front Street, Portland, Oregon 
Ledgers, Journals, Time Books] The official publication of the Seattle Chamber of 


Memormndium Books Commerce. Comes monthly, $1.50 a year. CON S I G N ME NTS 


Address 


Rubber Stamps PACIFIC NORTHWEST COMMERCE Are solicited, all your shipments 
ouvenioPostals Pictureirames Suite 842 Central Building receiving our personal attention 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Spitzenbergs & Newtowns 


From the 


Hood River Valley, 
Oregon 


Took the first prize on carload entry at 
the Third National Apple Show, Spokane, 
Washington, and Chicago, Illinois, 1910. 

The Spitzenberg car scored, out of a 
possible 1,000 points, 997. The Newtown 
car, out of a possible 990 points, scored 
988. 

The Spitzenberg carload also won the 
championship carload prize at this show. 


Can You Beat It? 


We have got land improved and unim- 
proved that is growing such fruit that can 
grow it. 

We are agents for the Mount Hood 
Railroad Company’s logged off lands in 
Upper Hood River Valley. Bayesian 
in a small way; today they are independ- : 
ent. You can begin today. It pays to W ms a Baker && Com an Hood River 
see us. Send today for large list of Hood Oregon 


River orchard land, improved and unim- 
proved, and handsome illustrated booklet. The oldest real estate firm in Hood River. Best apple land our specialty 


The above picture shows a prize-winning exhnbit of Upper Hood Kiver Valley apples at the 
Hood River Apple Show 
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Produce Reporter Company 


34 SO. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 


BETTER FRUIT 


EVERY SHIPPER 


Should aim to retain his identity and 
build up his business year by year, by 
shipping exactly what he quotes, and by 
confining his business relations to reliable 


dealers. 


No shipper can safely rely entirely 
upon his individual knowledge of his 
distant customers’ “business methods” — 
it is necessary to know how such cus- 
tomers have treated other shippers. The 
Produce Reporter’s Credit Book (“Blue 
Book”) and the Weekly Credit Sheets, 
and Special Reports keep Members fully 
posted up to the minute. 


Again, no shipper is so well equipped 
that he can get as good results when 
shipments are “refused,” or complaints 
made, as he can through the Adjusting 
Department of the Produce Reporter. 

Finally, Members of this organization 
do not lose their identity—do not turn 
their marketing over to others, perhaps a 
thousand miles away—but do their own 
business—the doors of opportunity are left 
open for the expansion and permanent 
development of their business through 
their own enterprise and ability. 


No matter how reliable the party who 
wishes to do your business for you (and 
there are many—though perhaps more 
who are not), carefully consider the 
future—what is there in their “System” 
FOR YOU? 

Send for pamphlet, “Four Ways to 
Market Your Crop.” Tell us, how many 
cars, what, and when (approximately) 


you will be ready to ship. 


Reference: Telephones 
First National Bank of Chicago Randolph 3412 
s 3413 


Gibson Fruit Company 
(Not Inc.) 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION 
SHIPPERS’ MARKETING AGENTS 
FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


Our own Cold Storage Plant on premises 
Codes: Capacity 200 Cars 


Modern Economy 131 South Water Street 
Revised Economy HICAGO 
Revised Citrus 


Selling Apples 


A Science and an Art 


It would by no means be stretching the truth to 
declare that an elaborate treatise easily could be written 
wherein ample proofs could be cited to prove that 
there is a science as well as an art involved in the 
successful selling of Western Box Apples, as well as 
Western Fruits generally. 


Why? 


As a science we know it takes years of experience 
to gain the exact knowledge of varieties, keeping 
qualities, trade preferences, etc., to say nothing of the 
“eternal vigilance’ regarding market conditions from 
season to season—aye, from day to day—in order to 
reach even a fair success in the way of keeping values 
and prices on speaking terms. 

As an art, the business involves every requirement 
that goes to make “every man an artist in his way.” 
Your apple man to be worth while must amass a variety 
of essentially technical detail that goes to make the 
finished salesman, for finished salesmanship is now 
conceded to call for talent of the highest order. We 
mean talent, not “oxaline.” 

Yet withal, the matter of selling Western Box 
Apples and other Western Fruits is a decidedly prac- 
tical matter. It is largely a proposition to convert the 
fruits into as much of the “coin of the realm” as 
possible, and do this with certainty and dispatch. 

For the past several years we’ve handled thousands 
of cars of these fruits annually, and we take pardonable 
pride in our record for RESULTS. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Gibson Fruit Company 


CHICAGO 
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ORCHARD YARN 


For methods and advantages in using Orchard Yarn read the first article in December issue of “Better 
Fruit’? by a world expert. 

Tarred Orchard Yarn is used by the foremost growers in all sections. 

Natural, practical, economical method of supporting heavily laden trees instead of props. Makes culti- 
vation easier and does not chafe the limbs. 

Testimony: More Yarn sold last year than all previous years combined. Soid by all dealers. 


Manufactured and sold by 


THE PORTLAND CORDAGE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON . SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


NS TAPPLE, CHES 
‘TREES “brag peach.) | REES 
MILTON NURSERY COMPANY 


A. MILLER & SONS, Inc. 


You cannot afford to take a chance in buying trees to plant for future profit. It requires knowledge, exper- 
ience and equipment to grow reliable nursery stock. 

OUR 33 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in growing first-class trees, true to name, for commercial orchards, 
insures our customers against any risk as to quality and genuineness of stock. 

Orders are now being booked for fall delivery 1911. Catalog and price list free for the asking. 

Address all communications to 


MILTON NURSERY COMPANY, Milton, Oregon 


Why Experiment 


With projects which have been tried and found wanting? “OPPORTUNITY,” 
in the far-famed Spokane Valley, has passed the experimental stage, as every 
foot of our soil is capable of cultivation, and is producing the highest grade of 
fruits, which because of their superior quality command highest market prices. 

It has not only proven itself one of the finest orchard projects in the North- 
west, but is the ideal place for the home-builder. Its proximity to the city of 
Spokane, three miles distant, splendid market facilities, steam and electric lines, 
churches, schools, electric lights, telephone service, water under pressure for 
domestic use, and the irrigation water carried to highest point on each tract, 
gives the purchaser all the conveniences of the city and the comforts of the 
country. 


Our Guarantee to Investors 


If you have not the time or inclination to develop and plant an orchard 
yourself, we will have our expert horticulturist plant an orchard for you to the 
best varieties of fruit, taking entire charge of it until it comes into bearing, and 
then turn it over—an orchard which is an income bringer from the start. 

If at the expiration of four years you are not satisfied with your investment, 
WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY WITH SIX PER CENT INTEREST. 

A PRODUCING ORCHARD AT OPPORTUNITY, WASHINGTON This eliminates all financial risk on your part and makes your investment 
absolutely secure. 

This proposition will bear rigid investigation. Our guarantee is absolutely 
good, as we are financially responsible, and can carry out all our plans for 
planting this land to orchards. 

Gentlemen: Please send me booklet References: Old National Bank and Traders National Bank, Spokane, 


on Opportunity. Washington. 


Modern Irrigation and 
Land Company 


326 First Avenue Spokane, Washington 
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KIMBALL 
CULTIVATOR 


Great Weeds and Ferns Exterminator 


Ninety Per Cent 
Hood River Orchardists 
Use 
This Machine 


Send for 
Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet 


Hood River, Oregon, February 26, 1910 


Mr. W. A. Johnston, 
The Dalles, Oregon 
Dear Sir: I use three “Kimball Cultivators” in my orchard. 
There is nothing better as a weeder, dust mulcher, or to stir 
the soil. 
Yours truly, 


E. H. Shepard, Editor «Better Fruit” 


W. A.JOHNSTON, Manufacturer 


Office and Factory, 422 East Third Street, The Dalles, Oregon 
Long Distance Phone, Red 991 
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WHITE SALMON VALLEY 


NON -IRRIGATED 


Having direct water TRANSPORTATION, after the Panama Canal is built, it is estimated that White 
Salmon and Hood River Newtowns can be put on the English market for 35 cents a box. 


At the Third National Apple Show, where four carloads scored higher than the highest car last 
year, Hood River won Grand Championship Prize on Spitzenbergs and first prize on Yellow New- 
town car. Two years in succession Spitzenbergs have won this prize. These two apples, Spitzen- 
bergs and Newtowns are our specialties. 


White Salmon, being just across the Columbia from Hood River, belongs to this world famous 
apple section of the Cascade Highlands. 


Other places of the Northwest are also profitable for orchards, but in these highlands is the 
place to live and enthuse, as well as to make money. 


White Salmon, being a comparatively new orchard section (opened by the recent construction 
of the North Bank R. R.), there are great opportunities for investment. 


Development League 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 


White Salmon, Washington, Orchard Lands, 30 Day Specials 


777—10 acres first-class orchard land, only 5 miles out, red shot soil, fine view, on county road; only $125 acre, 
on easy terms. 

779—20 acres 7% miles out, near saw mill, store and postoffice, easily cleared, some brush land, 1 acre under 
plow, small cabin, good soil; present price only $2,100; easy terms. 

788—40 acres near large orchard company’s property, county road on one side, little or practically no waste 
land, red shot soil, 11 miles to town, 2 miles to postoffice, owner needs money; sell for $75 acre, $500 cash, 
$25 a month, 7% interest. 

790 - 80 acres only 8 miles from North Bank station, 2 miles to store and postoffice; $5,000 for the 80, only 
$2,000 cash, $1,000 per year, 7” interest. THIS OFFER THIS MONTH ONLY. 


H. W. DAY REALTY CO., White Salmon, Washington 


(Successors to White Salmon Realty Co.) 


APPLES PEACHES PRUNES 


WHITE SALMON VALLEY tier 
OPPORTUNITY 
Located across the Columbia River from Hood River, Oregon, the White Salmon Valley offers 

the greatest opportunities of any land on earth to fruit growers. 


WHERE APPLES, CHERRIES, PEACHES, PEARS, PRUNES AND STRAWBERRIES 
GROW TO PERFECTION 


A few dollars invested in fruit land today will return to you in a very few years sixty-fold. 
The SOIL, CLIMATE, WATER and SCENERY are unsurpassed by that of any country. 

We have bargains in orchard lands in and near White Salmon, also large and small bodies of 
timber land, cheap. WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER AND PRICES 


ESTES REALTY & INVESTMENT CO. White Salmon, Washington 


JONATHANS NEWTOWNS 
SdVSHNIM SOUYAHANAZLIdS 


BERRIES CHERRIES STRAWBERRIES 
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HOMER G. DAY | | For Orchard 


3 Cultivation | | 
White Salmon This Harrow Has | 
@hoice : Made Good — 


The “ACME” is the only implement you need to follow the 
plow in any kind of ground. It works either irrigated or dry 


farms. The sharp, sloping coulters on the “ACME” cut 
through the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, and do not 
drag it to the surface. The “ACME” is a perfect weed ex- 
terminator and mulcher, and will keep down weed growths in 
all orchards. 


ACME, try, fare, See 


Reasonable Prices is also the best Harrow for general farming, and for fitting 


soil for grains, alfalfa, etc., because the coulters work every 
inch of the soil, cutting through to the under soil, which other 
. harrows leave lumpy and full of air spaces, pulverizes and then 
1n i compacts this under soil and leaves the top soil loose. Soil 
harrowed with an “ACME” will attract and conserve all the 
moisture for the benefit of the growing crops. Made entirely 
of steel andiron. In sizes to suit every one—3 to 17% feet wide. 


Large and Small Each and every part guaranteed. 
Keeps Down Weed Growths—Produces Ideal Surface 
Mulch—No Tree Roots Injured by The Coulters — 
Tr acts Branches Not Disturbed by Horses. 


. Send for our combined catalog and booklet 
Write for —'Preparation of The Soil,’ which will mean 
bigger and bettergrowth for you and more 


And Gaee LE = profit, when you have read it. 
HOMER G. DA Y ices y "DUANE H. NASH, Incorporated 
. y/, \ 144 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 


; 2 = GENERAL AGENTS: 
FS —— ——s = JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
BRIDGEMAN BLOCK = as ~ 5 MWS Rel ortland, Ore., Spokane, Wash. 


WHITE SALMON, WASHINGTON 


Successor to Day Brothers 


THE SIMPLEST, EASIEST AND RK 
MOST PERFECT ) \ 


Picking Bucket 


ON THE MARKET 


Every piece of fruit that is picked without bruising 1s 
money In your pocket. A day's picking will pay for tt. 


Peehe E. p17 5)0 


AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE | 


WRITE 


Palmer Bucket Co. | 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


P. S.—Tomatoes, cherries, grapes and all tender fruit can be i 
emptied from this bucket without a bruise. 
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Irrigated Rogue River Valley | 


Orchard Tracts 


OREGON ORCHARDS ARE THE MOST FAMOUS 
IN THE WORLD 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY IS THE BEST ORCHARD 
DISTRICT IN OREGON 


SOLD TON Ws MAIS Vi@ Nei Wian 
OR ANNUAL PAYMENT PLAN 


The Rogue River Valley has made the apple king. It has 
won the national prizes at the greatest shows ever held in 
America. It has received the highest prices ever paid for fruit 
in the New York and London markets. It has been declared by 
government experts to be the most perfect fruit belt in the 
world, and has proven beyond the question of a doubt that it 
will be the most important fruit section in the entire country. 

ROGUELANDS IRRIGATED ORCHARD TRACTS The development of orchard tracts is very profitable. You can 
make $1,000 per annum on a five-acre tract while your orchard 
is coming into bearing. You can clear $500 per acre when your orchard is developed. We will sell you a five-acre 
irrigated orchard tract in the very heart of this wonderful orchard country, with splendid railroad facilities, near the 
prosperous city of Medford, planted to standard varieties of apples or pears, at $350 per acre; $350 cash, balance cover- 
ing a period of four years. Orchards cared for during a period of five years or turned over at once to the purchaser. 
Let us tell you all about the glorious country of Southern Oregon and the wonderful orchards that have made this 
valley famous. Write for our literature. Our references: Bradstreets and R. G. Dun. 


ROGUELANDS, INc. 


FRED N. CUMMINGS, MANAGER MEDFORD, OREGON 


$$$ 8 $$ § 3 3 3a 
Dollars and Dollars and Dollars 


Yes, that is what our Shrubbery and Fruit Trees yield to our customers. 
Our Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery enable our customers to inhabit 
the most beautiful spots on earth. 


If interested, call our salesman or write us. 


ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE 
MORE SALESMAN 


Capital City Nursery Company 
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Steinhardt & Kelly 


101 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


The Most Extensive Operators in High Class 
Fruits in the World. Sole distributors of the 
Justly Celebrated 


moOD RIVER 
+ gig Aone 


As packed by the Hood River Apple Growers 


Union; Exclusive Representatives in the Met- 


ropolitan District for the Citrus Fruit Output 
of the Earl Fruit Co. and the Fay Fruit Co. 
of Los Angeles, California; Representing the 
Nevens Fruit Co., Merritts Island, Florida 


The Fruit House Superlative 
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F.W. BALTES 
& COMPANY 


First & Oak Streets, PORTLAND, OREGON 


: Printers 
Stationery 
Catalogs 


Booklets 
Publicity Work 


For thirty years we have been the leading Printers of the 
Pacific Northwest. We have not only kept pace with the 
growth and development of the country, but have established 
standards for good work and business service that have been 
adopted from Coast to Coast. @,We invite your inquiries. 


DEPENDABLE IN PRICE AND QUALITY 


The 


Irrigation Machine 


It will cut your drainage ditches; 
Stir your soil; Level your land; 
Cut laterals; Cut your sage-brush; 
Throw up dikes and grade roads; 
Pick up dirt—carry it—and drop it 
where you want it. 


Great Many-Purpose 


The Original One-Man Machine 


The 20th Century weighs but 600 pounds. One man 
with two or four horses operates it. Turns in 10-foot 
circle. Does twice the work of the big, heavy grader with 
four horses with half the effort. 

Mr. Fruit Grower—you can’t expect big returns from 
your work if you don’t usetherighttools. Ifyou 
did not do as well last year as you expected, this 
is probably the reason—you did not use the right 
tools. If one of your machines will do the work 
of several expen- 
sive ones it means 
bigger profits at 
the end of the year. 

You shouldn’t be 
without a 20th Cent- 
ury Grader on your 
place for it has a 
score of uses. 

Let us tell you * 
what others say of it. 
Send postal for de- 
tailed information 
about these wonder- 
ful machines. 


THE BAKER MANUFACTURING CO., 542 Hunter Bldg., Chicago, II. 


BETTER FRUIT 


Spray Your Fruit for Codling Moth with 


Grasselli Arsenate of Lead 
IT IS THE BEST 


We are now ready to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of our statement from a practical standpoint. 

We give you the following names and addresses 
of the winners of the Grand Sweepstakes prize of 
$1,000 for the best car of apples shown at the 
National Apple Show, Spokane, Washington: 

1908—M. Horan, Wenatchee, Washington. 

1909—Tronson & Guthrie, Eagle Point, Oregon. 

1910—C. H. Sproat, Hood River, Oregon. 

All sprayed with Grasselli Arsenate of Lead. 

Bear in mind that this material was used at three 
different points, and during three different seasons. 
Does this not demonstrate to your satisfaction the 
superiority of Grasselli Arsenate of Lead, both as 
to locality and climate in which it may be used? 

If so, it will not be necessary to ask yourself the 
question, “What Arsenate of Lead shall I use this 
season?’ You will order Grasselli Brand. 

Do not buy Arsenate of Lead on arsenic contents 
alone. Bear in mind when buying this spray that 
lead should be given equal consideration with 
arsenic, because it increases the adhesive properties 
and reduces to a minimum foliage injury. 


DISTRIBUTERS IN THE NORTHWEST: 


Inland Seed Co., Spokane, Washington 
__ Hardie Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 
Samuel Loney & Co., Walla Walla, Washington 
Missoula Drug Co., Missoula, Montana 
Western Hardware & Implement Co., Lewiston, Idaho 
Salem Fruit Union, Salem, Oregon 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, Hood River, Oregon ~ 
C. J. Sinsel, Boise, Idaho 
Yakima County Horticulturists’ Union, North Yakima, 
Washington 
Darrow Bros. Seed & Supply Co., Twin Falls, Idaho 
Rogue River Fruit and Produce Ass’n, Medford, Oregon 
And in all consuming districts. 


WRITE THE ABOVE, OR 
H. N. LYON, Northwestern Representative 
505 Concord Building, Portland, Oregon, 
for name of nearest distributor 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Established 1839 
Main Office, Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Paul, Minnesota 172 and 174 East Fifth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 2235 Union Court 
New York City 60 Wall Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 112 Ferry Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana Godchaux Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio Pearl and Eggleston Streets 
Birmingham, Alabama 825 Woodward Building 
Detroit, Michigan Atwater and Randolph Streets 
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Western Pacific Railway 


The New Transcontinental Highway 


Reaches a rich agricultural territory 
hitherto without a railroad 


Opens new markets to the merchant 
and orchardist and a virgin field to the 
land-seeker 


A one per cent. maximum grade, obtained at the 
cost of millions, makes possible the fastest freight 
service ever given to California shippers 


Daily through merchandise cars for 
package freight 


From Boston, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City 


For all points in Northern and Cen- 
tral California 


For rates and routing instructions, etc., 
write H. M. Adams, F. T. M., 
Mills Building, San Francisco 


The New Transcontinental Highway 


Western Pacific Railway 


NIAGARA BRAND 


peek Pot 


MVNO OZrraAovT 


LIME-SULPHUR SPRAY 


NIAGARA AND TRIANGLE BRANDS 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


BEST to use with Niagara Lime-Sulphur Solu- 
tion, as attested by growers of perfect fruit. Our 
present LIMITED supply is going fast. Can 
make immediate shipments. First orders will 


take precedence. ORDER NOW. 


HOOD RIVER SPRAY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Box 74A Hood River, Oregon 
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Every Deming Sprayer Gets 
a Hard Test in Our Factory 


We know, just as you do, that you can’t afford to take any 
chances when you commence to spray your trees. The loss of 
a day, or even a few hours, when conditions are just right, may 
mean hundreds or thousands of dollars’ loss to you, and such 
delay might occur at any time—oiten does, in fact—when an 
ordinary spray pump is used. That’s why, every time we finisha 


Deming Spray Pump 


we give it a hard test to see what it’s going ys 
to do. We first try out each part separately ; 3 
then we give cylinders, plumgers, etc., a test 
under heavier pressure than they will ever get 
in actual use. Before the machine 
leaves us, we Anow that it will 
endure a lot more hard handling 
than you’re likely to give it. 

If such careful methods 
appeal to you, we'd like to 
send Catalogue and quote 
prices. 


Order from your local dealer 
or from us if he doesn’t handle. 
Always insist on the DEMING. 

First prizes were awarded # 
Deming “Century” Barrel 
Spray Pump, and Demin 
“Bordeaux” and “Simplex’ 
Nozzles, at National Horti- 
cultural Congress, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, November 10 to 


19, 1910. 
CRANE CO., Pacific Coast Agents 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane, San Francisco 
THE DEMING COMPANY, Manufacturers, 870 Depot Street, Selem, Ohio 
Hand and Power Pumps for All Uses 
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Okanogan Irrigation and 
Improvement Co. 


Capital Stock, $500,000 


Project in the very heart of the justly famous fruit belt of Okanogan 
County, Washington. 


Over 15,000 acres of irrigated land below the high line ditches of this 
Company. 
Ten thousand acres of land now under contract, and as much more 


available for irrigation. 


Two thousand square miles of watershed on mountain streams furnish 
an abundant supply of water. 


No Better Fruit Land 
in the 


State of Washington 


A small block of stock 
for sale wat "Sroomper 
share. Details of plan 
to furnish choice fruit 
land with perpetual 
water right for less 


than $100 per acre will 
be furnished on appli- 
cation to the Spokane 
office of the Company, 
518 Paulsen Building. 


Reservoirs with storage capacity for twice as much water as needed for 


reserve supply in seasons of possible drouth. 


Work on ditches started April 1. Sixty-three teams and men with most 
modern equipment now digging more than two miles of ditch each week. 
Company expects to have water in main canal before November 1, 1911. 


Anchor 
Clamp 


It never slips 
after closing 


2.y TREE 


These guards are ANCHOR FENCE is built up complete, on the ground, of coil 


ee) oss cee spring wire. Draw in one wire at a time and 
wires 2inchesapart @S Many as required; after which bind on the stays of No. 8 wire with the Anchor 


and 18 long. Cost Clamp. We loan or sell the tools. 


25¢ Boi eee sizes to order. 
Anchor Fence Manufacturing and Construction Works 


Guard will fit any tree up to 10 
37 Union Avenue, corner East Pine Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 


inches in diameter. . To hold the 
guard in position, press the stay 
wire 6 inches into the ground. 


Arcadia Irrigated Orchards 


The Largest Irrigated Orchard Project in the Northwest 


Arcadia is located twenty-two miles from Spokane. Our soil is rich and deep, entirely free from gravel, 
rock and alkali. Gravity irrigation, excellent transportation, ideal climate, no dust or sand storms. 

OUR PLAN: We plant, cultivate, irrigate, spray, prune and care for the orchard for four years: 
Water free. Real estate taxes paid for five years. Over 4,000 acres is now planted to winter apples. You 
may remain at your present occupation while your orchard is brought to bearing, or, if desired, move onto 
the land at once. 

TERMS: $125.00 first payment secures five acres; $250.00 first payment secures ten acres; balance 
monthly. Eight years in which to pay for your orchard. Write for literature. 


ARCADIA ORCHARDS COMPANY, Spokane, Washington 
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BETTER FRUIT 


a strong poison which is reasonably safe to use on foliage. “Ortho 40” Zinc Arsenite contains over 40 per 
cent of arsenious oxide, equivalent to 46 to 50 per cent of arsenic oxide in the form of arsenate of lead. It 
is thus seen to be a close rival of paris green with regard to arsenic content. It is a light, fluffy powder, 
readily goes into suspension in water, and requires little or no agitation, and affords a very fine covering 
for the apple against insects. On apples it has been sprayed as heavily as whitewash without the least 
bit of injury. With the use of this material there are very few, if any, stung apples. This advantage alone 
will raise the average grade of apples in the Northwest at least 10 per cent. There is no danger of 


arsenical injury of the soil with this material. 


The equivalent of 12 cents’ worth of poisoning in arsenate 


of lead can be purchased in this material for five cents, or almost a third of the present price of arsenate 


of lead. 


If you want a material which will control codling worms to greater perfection than 
you have ever had them controlled before, which will produce no injury in the dry interior 
valleys of this Coast, and for a price of about one-third of what you are at present paying 
for arsenate of lead, THIS IS THE MATERIAL FOR YOU. 


Try ten pounds of it, which will cost you, express prepaid, $2.50, and if you are not satisfied with your 
results, upon receipt of such information we will return your money. “Ortho 40” Zinc Arsenite is guar- 
anteed under the United States Insecticide Law of 1910 to contain approximately 40 per cent of arsenious 


oxide. Write us. 


California Spray-Chemical Company 


Manufacturers of Chemical Sprays: Factory, Watsonville, California 


THIS VESSEL IS INDORSED BY HORTICULTURAL 
COLLEGES, FRUIT ASSOCIATIONS AND GROWERS. 

YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THEM. 
EACH ONE WILL PAY FOR ITSELF MANY TIMES IN 
SAVING YOUR CROP. 


1911 Vessels equipped with non-shrinkable canvas bottoms, 
improved fastenings and shoulder strap complete. 

Saves money by preventing bruising fruit in handling 
from tree to box. Saves time by being quick to operate 
and leaving both hands free to gather with. Money saved 
is money made. 

Especially designed for apples, pears, peaches, oranges, 
lemons and tomatoes. 

Can be used to great advantage in gathering cherries, 
plums, prunes and grapes. In handling small fruits, place 
a piece of wrapping paper in the bottom. The canvas bottom 
slides underneath the paper and delivers the fruit on your 
packing table without the slightest injury. 

This Vessel is an oblong metal pail, black japanned, larger 
at the bottom than top, equipped with canvas bottom which 
slides from underneath the fruit, simply laying it on the 
bottom of the box, or where desired, without disturbing the 
fruit, the bell-shaped pail lifting off without injuring the fruit 
in any way. 

THE VESSEL HOLDS ONE-HALF BUSHEL OR HALE 
BOX OF APPLES, AND IN EMPTYING THE SECOND 
TIME THE CANVAS BOTTOM EASES THE FRUIT IN 
THE VESSEL ON THAT IN THE BOX WIHOUT BRUIS- 
ING OR SCRATCHING, WHICH IS PRACTICALLY 
IMPOSSIBLE WITH THE WOOD OR METAL BOT- 
TOM PAIL. 

If your hardware dealer or association haven’t this Vessel 
in stock order direct from factory. 

Trade price list furnished merchants and agents by Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, upon 
application. 

Address all orders to factory. 

All goods shipped direct from factory. 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
For J. H. OGBURN, Patentee 
WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 
Took first prize and gold medal at National Apple Show, 
Spokane, Washington, November 14 to 19, 1910. 


Distributors in aJl the Principal Fruit Growing Sections of the West 


Ogburn’s Fruit Gathering Vessels 


THE LATEST INVENTION 


ee) 


None 


(SPECIAL ORDER BLANK) CUT OUT ALONG DOTTED LINES 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY ee iets Sie on URINE ate en eae mere TQ UTULE 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

Gentlemen: Please ship me the following order: 

Bene ans Ogburn Fruit Gathering Vessels at $1.50 each, FREIGHT PAID. 

Slee ae Ogburn Fruit Gathering Vessels at $1.75 each, EXPRESS PREPAID. 

pater S BN: extra non-shinkable canvas bottoms with fastenings, 75 cents per set, by prepaid 

freight or express. 

NO FREIGHT ORDER RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN ONE DOZEN VESSELS 

Enclosed please find check, draft or money order for $--........... to cover above order. 
DN TEE as iy ea a eee Nas 


Write Name and 
Address Clearly SAE © eee ons errs fot OLS) ANY Ud en Eg ras ana eee ra et ore ie 


IRieeelmte Or IESAos GIS [OOM M tee ssecesecoeccececemscccadeerno perenne 
Neither manufacturer nor patentee are liable for goods after delivery to railway or 
express company. 
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eg, NEW WAY—NONE BRUISED 
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“Ortho 40” Zinc Arsenite 


We are the originators of this arsenical as an insecticide, and consider that it meets a long felt want for 


| 
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Hood River City Investments 


100x100 On Oak Street, with good buildings, rental income $110 per month, only 
$16,000. Liberal terms. 

100x200 On Cascade Avenue, consisting of four good lots and frame house. This will 
double in value within two years. $7,000. Good terms. 

Combination Orchard and Hay Ranch—175 acres. 20 acres in orchard from two to 
fourteen years old, 70 acres in hay produced 100 tons in 1910, balance of land uncleared. 


Large house and barns, 50 inches irrigating water, all haymaking machinery, near stores 
and school. $35,000. Very liberal terms. Big money to be made on this property. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO BUY A HOME 


OR BUSINESS PROPERTY IN HOOD RIVER 
THERE IS SURE TO BE A BIG ADVANCE IN PRICES 


SEE OUR LIST OF ORCHARDS 


J. H. HEILBRONNER & CO. 


THE RELIABLE DEALERS 
HEILBRONNER BUILDING . HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Mosier View Orchards 


The Cream of the Famous Hood River-Mosier Apple District 


Five miles southeast of Mosier, overlooking the Columbia River. 

2,400 acres, in five, ten and twenty-acre orchards, which in LOCATION, SOIL, CLIMATE, 
ALTITUDE, AIR and WATER DRAINAGE, form a combination of excellence, from the apple 
grower’s standpoint, NOT EXCELLED ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD. 

The town of Ortley, located on the property, can be reached by drives and boulevards from every 
orchard. 

SOLD AT A LOW PRICE and paid for in SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS, covering a 
period of five years. 

THE HOOD RIVER ORCHARD LAND COMPANY (capital $500,000) developes the prop- 
erty for resident or non-resident investors for a period of five years, bringing it into bearing in the 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE STATE OF HORTICULTURAL PERFECTION. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST for the professional 
or salaried man to secure a great money-producing commercial apple orchard for a small sum down 
and small monthly payments. 


WRITE FOR A FREE BOOKLET 


Hood River Orchard Land Company 


906-907-908-909 Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 
DEVLIN & FIREBAUGH, SALES AGENTS 
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PereER FRUIT 


AN, WIQINTIMIEULA JUL ID SIMRAN ID) MUNG AVA IONE, IPUISIL IS ISUS 1D) INN Ae, IUNADID ISS yap 
OF MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE FRUIT GROWING AND MARKETING 


THE FRUIT GROWERS’ SMALL VEGETABLE GARDEN 


BY W.H. WICKS, AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, MOSCOW, IDAHO 


ALF an acre of the _ horticul- 
H tural grounds of this station was 

selected by Professor J. R. Shinn 
in the spring of 1908 for use as a vege- 
table garden. This area was maintained 
for such a purpose for two years. The 
object of this work was to secure definite 
data on methods of culture, yield, cost 
of production and the advisability of 
maintaining such a garden on the farms 
of Idaho. This garden was planned to 
give the greatest possible variety and 
continuous supply of vegetables as may 
be readily grown in the home garden, 
and which are very frequently not grown 
on account of the supposed expense and 
time required in their production. 

The garden was laid out in the form 
of a rectangle with rows running length- 
wise in order to admit horse cultivation 
and to reduce the expense of labor to the 
minimum. The ground was worked as 
early as advisable in the spring and put 
in shape for seeding and planting by the 
most approved method of this region. 
No fertilizer was applied during the two 
years of the experiment. 

This garden was located on the south- 
western slope of one of the hills which 
comprise the station gardens, and is 
typical of the average farm and garden 
land in this region. It is but a short 
distance to the market center of Moscow, 
so practically all the produce was deliv- 
ered to the general market or retailed 
to parties coming to the garden. This 
area is so situated that it admits the 
earliest possible cultivation in spring. It 
is free from all fall frosts until late in 
September. 

The more desirable locations for vege- 
table gardens are to be found on the 
warm slopes of the rolling hills which 
comprise this country. These aspects are 
to the east, the south and southwest. In 
locating the garden care was taken to 
secure the best possible air and soil 
drainage, freedom from frost and aver- 
age soil. 

While all vegetables are not adapted 
to the same kind of soil for their best 
production, the dark, rich, friable soil 
that is found in the Palouse region 
will grow satisfactorily those vegetables 
which are adapted for culture in a fruit 
grower’s garden. The soil of this gar- 
den is friable, deep and retains moisture 
well when proper surface tillage is given. 
It washes considerably and puddles 
readily during severe rain storms. Its 
texture is exceptionally good and root 
crops have no difficulty in penetrating to 
the greatest possible depth. Irrigation is 
not necessary. No alkali is present to 
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interfere with the growth of vegetables. 
Due to the physical nature of the soil, its 
management is comparatively easy. The 
cost of cultivation in this garden will 
probably be less than it would be in the 
case of heavier soils containing a large 


PROFESSOR W. H. WICKS 


New Associate Editor of “Better Fruit” 
Professor of Horticulture Idaho Experiment Station 
Moscow, Idaho 


percentage of clay, or those that are 
under irrigation. 

This area was plowed, harrowed and 
made ready for planting by dragging 
with a common planker. This is usually 
all that is necessary to put the soil of 
this region in first class shape for gar- 
dening. Future cultivation is easily 
accomplished and not expensive. A dust 
mulch is easily secured after rains, and 
this kind of mulch is effective in check- 
ing evaporation from the soil. 

In 1908 the garden was made ready for 
planting by plowing April 7, harrowing 
and leveling April 8. The soil worked 
well at this date. Planting of various 
vegetables was done as early as advisable. 
All perennials were planted on one side 
of the garden, so they could remain for 
several years without interfering with 
the growing of annual plants. The plan 
of planting (see Figure 1), and vegetables 
used, with space allotted to each kind is 
given as follows: 


Row 1, Conover’s Colossal asparagus, one-half 
row; rhubarb, one-fourth row Wyatt’s Victoria, 
one-fourth row St. Martin’s. Row 2, Hollow crown 
parsnips, one-third row; Emerald parsley, one-third 
row; Sandwich Island Mammoth salsify, one-third 
row. Row 8, Prizetaker onions, one-half row; Large 
Rouen leek, one-fourth row; Australian Brown 
onion, one-fourth row. Row 4, Golden Self-Blanch- 
ing celery, one-half row; onions, one-half row. 
Row 5, Onion sets, one-fourth row; Deacon lettuce, 
one-fourth row; Long Standing spinach, one-half 
row. Row 6, Early potatoes, one row; radishes, 
one-fourth row each of French Breakfast, Celestial, 
Scarlet Turnip, New White Icicle. Row 7, Peas, 
Nott’s Excelsior. Row 8, Crosby’s Egyptian beets, 
one-fourth row; Blood Red beets, one-fourth row; 
Golden Ball carrots, one-half row. Row 9, Late 
potatoes. Row 10, Grand Rapids lettuce, one-fourth 
row; Giant Fringed endive, one-half row; Improved 
Guernsey parsnips, one-fourth row. Row 11, Early 
York cabbage, one-fourth row; Best Early cauli- 
flower, one-fourth row; Fordhook Bush Lima beans, 
one-fourth row; Burpee Improved Bush Lima beans, 
one-fourth row. Row 12, Prosperity peas, one-third 
row; Horsford Early Market, one-third row; Tele- 
phone peas, one-third row. Row 13, Extra Early 
Refugee beans. Row 14, Bismark Black Wax Pro- 
lific, one-half row; Dwarf Horticultural beans, one- 
half row. Row 15, American Drumhead Savoy cab- 
bage, one-half row; Tall Green Curled Scotch kale, 
one-half row. Row 16, Burpee’s Danish Prize brus- 
sels sprouts, one-fourth row; Tabasco peppers, six- 
teen hills; Sweet Upright peppers, twenty hills; 
Early Freedom tomatoes, one-half row. Row 17, 
Golden Bantam sweet corn, one-half row; Cory 
early sweet corn, one-half row. Row 18, Early 
Long Purple egg plant, one-half row; Sparks 
Earliana tomatoes, one-half row. Rows 19 to 24, 
Burpee’s Extra Early White Spine cucumber, 
twelve hills; Early White Bush summer squash, 
ten hills; Hubbard squash, twelve hills; Small 
Sugar pumpkin, twelve hills; Cole’s Early water- 
melon, twenty-four hills; Fordhook muskmelon, 
twenty-six hills. Rows were three feet apart, 
excepting the vine crops, which were six feet apart. 


All seeds were purchased from W. 
Atlee Burpee & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The catalogue prices of 
1908 were paid. No seed was saved for 
sowing in 1909. The cost of seed used 
in 1909 is listed in the expense account 
for that year. It is seldom wise for the 
fruit grower to grow his own seed. 
While seed growing is attracting much 
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PLAN OF A FRUIT GROWER’S VEGETABLE GARDEN 


attention in this state, the busy fruit 
grower has not the time or space to 
grow seed in a garden like one under 
discussion. Careful judgment should be 
exercised in choosing garden seed. Good 
seeds must be true to name, viable, pure 
and be of the greatest possible longevity. 
Buy the best seeds that a reliable seeds- 
man has to offer. Endeavor to secure 
the superior and improved strains at all 
times, for in this way only can unde- 
sirable seeds be avoided. Buying cheap 
seed is poor economy. Seeds should be 
ordered in ample time before planting to 
secure a good choice and receive them 
in due time. 

In making a hotbed the gardener 
should be governed by (1) climate, (2) 
location, (3) kind of material used, (4) 
requirement of plants grown, (5) time 
the bed is made. A hotbed has artificial 
bottom heat, while a cold frame has not. 
This heat may be supplied in a number 
of ways, but the man on a farm will find 
stable manure from the horse stable the 
most satisfactory material for heating. 
A common type of hotbed frame is 
shown in Figure 10. It is six feet wide, 
twelve feet long, with twelve and six- 
inch sides respectively. The depth of 
the frame varies according to the plants 
to be grown. Two by three-inch cross 
bars are placed at intervals to support 
sash and give the frame firmness. If 
frames are to be used each year it is 
advisable to make them of good two-inch 
material with bolted parts, so they can 
be readily taken apart and stored until 


needed. Standard hotbed sash are made 
three feet by six feet. Thus a twelve- 
foot irame requires four sash. 

The manure used should be made uni- 
form in composition by forking it over 
several times before placing in the pit. 
Hotbeds which are intended to last for 
two months should have from two to 
three feet of manure. The longer the 
heat is required the more manure should 
the bed contain. A layer of coarse mate- 
rial is first placed in the bottom of the 


pit to keep the manure from coming in 
contact with the ground. When fer- 
mentation has developed sufficiently in 
the manure place it in the pit, tramping 
it firmly. A layer of leaf mold or some 
coarse material is then placed on top of 
the manure. Soil is then placed to a 
depth according to the requirement of 
plants to be grown. An average depth 
of soil is six inches. The temperature 
will rise quite high at first. Planting 
should not be done until it has fallen 
below 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Seeds may be sown directly in the soil 
or in small shallow boxes, commonly 
called “flats.” The method of sowing the 
seed depends upon the operator and kind 
of seed. The frame will need ventilation 
on bright sunny days. The grower 
should watch the frame each day, for it 
should be handled as local conditions 
require. Ventilation can easily be given 
by raising the sash a few inches. If pos- 
sible avoid dull, cold days for watering 
the plants. Lower the sash in time to 
retain ample heat throughout the night. 
Endeavor to maintain growing conditions 
in a hotbed at all times. This will 
require close attention to ventilation and 
watering. When plants are stunted in a 
hotbed the best results from them in the 
garden cannot be expected. In brief, the 
points to consider in management of a 
hotbed are: (1) Maintaining proper 
heat, (2) ventilating, (3) watering, (4) 
hardening off, (5) transplanting. 

Beginners are apt to start their plants 
too early in the season. Plants should 
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Photo by C. C. Vincent 


Ficure 1—ONE-HORSE PLANKER 


be stocky, strong and vigorous when 
they leave the frame. If plants are 
poorly grown or growth retarded very 
little is gained by the use of a frame. 

Succession cropping was carefully prac- 
ticed both years in this garden. As soon 
as one crop was gathered another crop 
was immediately planted. By judicious 
management three crops can be taken 
from the same ground in one season. 
Every effort should be made to utilize 
the space in the garden at all times. By 
knowing the habits of the plants used 
plantings can be made which will give 
the greatest variety of vegetables on the 
minimum amount of space. 

Cultivation was begun as soon as the 
rows became well marked. It was con- 
tinued at frequent intervals throughout 
the season. Frequent cultivations are 
necessary to destroy weeds and main- 
tain moisture. It aids materially in lib- 
erating plant food by breaking the soil 
in small particles. A crust should not 
be allowed to form on the soil in the 
garden. It is assumed that a fruit grower 
would do the cultivation at odd times, 
which would not interefere with the reg- 
ular work. 


Seeds used in the garden for 1908, at a 
total cost of $5.55, were as follows: 


Asparagus, one ounce Conover’s Colossal; beans, 
one quart Fordhook Bush Lima, one quart Burpee’s 
Improved Bush Lima, two quarts Extra Early 
Refugee, one quart Bismark Black Wax Prolific, 
ene quart Dwarf Horticultural; beets, one ounce 
Crosby’s Egyptian, one ounce Blood Red; cabbage, 
one packet Early York, one packet American Drum- 
head Savoy; carrots, one ounce Golden Ball; cauli- 
flower, one packet Best Early; celery, one packet 
Golden Self-Blanching; corn, one packet Early 
Cory, one packet Golden Bantam; cucumber, one 
packet Burpee’s Extra Early White Spine; egg 
plant, one packet Early Long Purple; endive, one 
packet Giant Fringed; kale, one packet Tall Green 
Curled Scotch; leek, one packet Large Rouen; let- 
tuce, one packet Deacon, one packet Grand Rapids; 
muskmelon, one packet Fordhook; watermelon, one 
packet Cole’s Early; onion, one packet Prizetaker, 
one packet Australian Brown, two quarts sets; 
parsnips, one packet Hollow Crown, one packet 
Improved Guernsey; parsley, one packet Emerald; 
peas, one quart Prosperity, one quart Nott’s Excel- 
sior, one quart Horsford’s Early Market, one quart 
Telephone; peppers, one packet Tabasco, one packet 
Sweet Upright; potatoes, one-half bushel; pumpkin, 
one packet Small Sugar; radishes, one packet 
French Breakfast, one packet Celestial, one packet 
Scarlet Turnip, one packet New Icicle; rhubarb, 
Wyatt’s Victoria, St. Martins; salsify, one packet 
Sandwich Island Mammoth; brussels sprouts, one 
packet Burpee’s Danish Prize; squash, one packet 
Early White Bush Summer, one packet Hubbard; 
spinach, one ounce Long Standing; tomato, one 
packet Spark’s Earliana, one packet Early Free- 
dom; turnip, one packet Scarlet, one packet New 
Icicle. 


A summary of the labor account of the 
garden in 1908 gave the following: Team 


Ficure 2—PLANET JUNIOR SEED DRILL 
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work, plowing, harrowing and leveling, 
five hours; work with one horse, culti- 
vating, four and one-half hours; hand 
work, planting, cultivating, spraying, 
thinning and weeding, fifty-five and one- 
half hours; a total of sixty-five hours 
of labor. 

A carefully kept record showed the 
production and market value of each 
variety of vegetable grown during the 
season to be: 


Celery, Golden Self Blanching, 213 bunches.$11.54 
Cabbage, Early York and American Drum- 

ingarel Seiyony, WB WGA 5 oooadsocccoocccnans 1.75 
Scotch kale, Tall Green Curled, fair supply. 
Peppers, Tabasco and Sweet Upright, 95 


GOEOWASNS coocooesopoongccooo0sGdudacnne 1.20 
Tomatoes, Earliana, 142 pounds............ BY5y5) 
Cucumbers, Burpee’s Extra Early White 

Spine, 127 slicing and 100 pickling....... 3.08 
Squash, Summer and Hubbard, 47 specimens 2.04 
Pumpkin, Small Sugar, 110 specimens...... 6.60 
Watermelon, Cole’s Early, 2 specimens..... -50 
Muskmelons, Fordhook, 6 dozen............ 2.10 
Egg plant, Early Long Purple, 2 dozen..... 60 
Cauliflower, Best Early, 11 heads.......... 1.10 


Salsify, Sandwich Island Mammoth, 25 dozen 2.50 
Onions (from sets), Prizetaker and Austra- 


lane Browny 203Zedozen- eee eie oe seen 1.03 
Lettuce, Deacon and Grand Rapids, 343 heads 5.76 
Spinach, Long Standing, 129 heads......... -50 
Potatoes, early and late, 475 pounds........ 3.63 
Radish, French Breakfast, Celestial and Scar- 

letHRunnipyastsAndozeneer eee 10.13 
Carrot, Golden Ball, 64 dozen.............. 3.20 
Beet, Crosby’s Egyptian and Blood Red, 6% 

Choy ASN ra tootsie oOo o On ao eNa ey acne 65 
Peas, Horsford’s Early Market, Nott’s Excel- 

sior and Prosperity, 136 pounds.......... 6.80 
Parsnips, Hollow Crown and _ Improved 


Guernsey, good supply, record lost. 
Parsley, Emerald, fair supply. 


WeekswsRouenma2iZndozenhemn: et renin 63 
Endive, Giant Fringe, 145 heads............ 7.25 
Sweet corn, Golden Bantam and Cory Early, 
2S GAGS cosaennoopnooododeebnonubooaaodo 24 
Beans, Extra Early Refugee and Dwarf Hor- 
ticultiunaly43epoundsiemeeeeeceee cree 5.61 
Total value of produce raised.......... $82.19 
To team work, plowing, harrowing and level- 
Ingy behounswatis4penedayern line lecei cl $ 2.00 
To work with one horse, 4% hours at $2.50 
DORE EN nin bem con ceoaa PaO ORE aS ee 1.13 
To hand labor, 55% hours, at $2 per day.... 11.10 
Mowminsectictdesi@emeyemincr icine ete 1.00 
Mopgandenuseedsprerssa ee ieee 5.55 
TO TENSIONS EIU cocooodonodnagooaneooddnoS 4.00 
Motalvexpensewcr ee rameteeck terre oe $25.78 
dhotalen'e tap to fitaewi eure rastetcncnet i rereken ers $57.41 


In 1909 the varieties of vegetables 
planted, with the space allotted to each, 
was as follows: 


Row 1, Asparagus, one-half row; rhubarb, one- 
half row. Row 2, Late potatoes, one-half row; 
strawberries. Row 3, Late potatoes, one-half row; 
Clark Seedling strawberries. Row 4, Late potatoes, 
one-half row; Marshall and Senator Dunlap straw- 
berries. Row 5, Late cabbage. Row 6, Golden 
Bantam sweet corn. Row 7, Burpee’s Fordhook 
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Figure 4—NARROW TOOTH CULTIVATOR 


muskmelons, one-fourth row; Burpee’s Early White 
Spine cucumber, one-fourth row; Summer squash, 
one-fourth row; Hubbard squash, one-fourth row. 
Row 8, Early White squash, one-half row; Small 
Sugar pumpkin, one-half row. Row 9, Golden Ban- 
tam sweet corn, three-fourths row; Dwarf Lima 
beans, one-fourth row. Row 10, Spark’s Earliana 
tomato, one-half row; Chalk’s Early Jewel tomato, 
one-half row. Row 11, Early York cabbage, one- 
fourth row; Burpee’s Dry Weather cauliflower, one- 
half row; Surehead cabbage, one-fourth row. Row 
12, Late potatoes. Row 13, Improved Refugee 
beans, one-half row; Extra Early Red Valentine 
beans, one-half row. Row 14, Burpee’s Stringless 
Greenpod beans, one-half row; Dwarf Horticultural 
beans, one-half row. Row 15, Prosperity peas, one- 
third row; Improved Senator peas, one-third row; 
Mammoth Melting Sugar peas, one-third row. Row 
16, Early Jersey Wakefield cabbage, one-half row; 
Burpee’s Best Early cauliflower, one-half row. 
Row 17, Deacon lettuce, one-eighth row; Dwarf 
White heart lettuce, one-eighth row; Scarlet Turnip 
radish, one-fourth row; Burpee’s Golden Tom 
Thumb popcorn, one-half row. Row 18, Crosby’s 
Early Twelve-Rowed corn, one-half row; Burpee’s 
Early Cosmopolitan corn, one-half row. Row 19, 
Crosby’s Egyptian beets, one-fourth row; Edmond’s 
Early beets, one-fourth row; Large Round Leaved 
corn salad, one-fourth row; Chantenay carrots, one- 
fourth row. Row 20, Best Extra Early and Nott’s 
Excelsior peas, one-half row each. Row 21, Im- 
proved Guernsey parsnips, one-half row; Emerald 
parslay, 20 feet; remainder, Sandwich Island Mam- 
moth salsify. Row 22, Early potatoes, one row. 
Row 23, Giant Gibraltar onion seed, one-half row; 
Red Wethersfield onion seed, one-half row. Row 
24, Globe onion sets, one-fourth row; Victoria 
spinach, one-half row; onion sets, one-fourth row. 
Row 25, Deacon lettuce, Dwarf White Heart let- 
tuce, Rapid Red radish, French Breakfast radish, 
Scarlet Button radish, First in Market, one-sixth 
row each. 


Seeds at a total cost of $4.70 were used 
during the season of 1909, as follows: 


Beans, one packet Dwarf Lima, one packet Bur- 
pee’s Stringless Greenpod, one packet Extra Early 
Red Valentine, one packet Improved Refugee, one 
packet Dwarf Horticultural; beets, one ounce 
Edmond’s Early, one ounce Crosby’s Egyptian; 
cabbage, one packet Burpee’s All Head, one packet 
Early Jersey Wakefield; carrots, one ounce Chan- 
tenay; cauliflower, one packet Burpee’s Dry 
Weather, one packet Burpee’s Best Early; celery, 
one packet Golden Self Blanching; corn salad, one 
packet Large Round lLeaved; sweet corn, one 
packet Golden Bantam, one packet Crosby’s Early 
Twelve-Rowed, one packet Crosby’s Early Cosmo- 
politan; pop corn, one packet Burpee’s Golden 
Tom Thumb; cucumber, one packet Burpee’s White 
Spine; egg plant, one packet Black Beauty; endive, 
one packet Green Curled; leek, one packet Long 
Mezieres; lettuce, one packet each Grand Rapids, 
Deacon, Burpee’s Iceberg, Dwarf White Heart; 
muskmelon, one packet Burpee’s Fordhook; onions, 
one packet each Prizetaker, Red Wethersfield, Bur- 
pee’s Giant Gibraltar; parsley, one ounce Emerald; 
parsnip, one ounce Improved Guernsey; peas, one 
packet each Prosperity, Burpee’s Best Extra Early, 
Nott’s Excelsior, Improved Senator, Mammoth 
Melting Sugar; peppers, one packet each Tabasco 
and Sweet Upright; pumpkin, one ounce Small 
Sugar; radishes, one packet each Scarlet Button, 
Rapid Red, Scarlet Turnip, French Breakfast; sal- 
sify, one packet Sandwich Island Mammoth; spin- 
ach, one packet Victoria; squash, one packet Early 
White Bush, one packet Hubbard; tomtatoes, one 
packet each Spark’s Earliana, Chalk’s Early Jewel, 
Stone, Dwarf Champion; spearmint, one packet. 


A summary of the labor account of 
the garden for 1909 showed: Team work, 


June 


plowing, harrowing and leveling, nine 
and one-quarter hours; one horse work, 
cultivating, seven and seven-twelfths 
hours; hand work, planting, cultivating, 
spraying, weeding, thinning and layering 
strawberry runners, thirty and seven- 
twelfths hours; a grand total of forty- 
seven and five-twelfths hours of labor. 
A carefully kept record of the amount 
of production in each variety, together 
with the market value of each, follows: 


Beets, Crosby’s Egyptian and Edmond’s 
Early,.i8 dozen: . 333050 onc een $ .80 
Carrots, Chantenay, 66 dozen............... 3.30 


Lettuce, Dwarf White Heart and Deacon, 
105 heads’ .!.....)..: VN eon eee 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip, Rapid Red, French 
Breakfast and First in Market, 42 dozen.. 8.40 
Peas, Best Extra Early, Prosperity, Improved 


Senator, Mammoth Melting Sugar and . 

Nott’s Excelsior, 238 pounds.....7....... 11.90 
Parsnip, Improved Guernsey, 25 dozen...... 1.25 
Parsley, Emerald, fair supply. 

Potatoes, early and late, 1,458 pounds....... 12.15 
Popcorn, Burpee’s Golden Tom Thumb, 21 

POUTAS oe cess as eens as One Re IEE 1.26 
Corn, Crosby’s Early Twelve-Rowed and 

Burpee’s Early Cosmopolitan, 32 dozen.. 3.50 
Onions (from seed), Giant Gibralter and 

Red Wethersfield, 152 pounds........... 1.90 
Onions (from sets), Globe, 10 dozen........ -50 
Salsify, Sandwich Island Mammoth, 20 

GOZEN asi.s 4 22.4 nee ae SO Oe ene 2.00 
Beans, Improved Refugee, Extra Early Red 

Valentine, Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod 

and Dwarf Horticultural, 160 pounds.... 9.60 
Sweet Corn, Golden Bantam, 33 dozen...... 3.20 
Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield and Sure 

Taleerel, BO) qorolbbtGo oon cesacoe seu acosnse 3.70 
Cauliflower, Burpee’s Dry Weather and Bur- 

pee’s Best Early, 33 heads............ eeeleOD: 
Tomatoes, Spark’s Earliana and Chalk’s 

Harly Jewel, 422 pounds................. 10.55 
Strawberries, Marshall, Haverland, Clark’s 

Seedling and Senator Dunlap (all blossoms 

Temoved)) ..)...\..-te ese eee eee 
Muskmelon, Burpee’s Fordhook, 4 dozen.... 1.35 
Cucumber, Burpee’s White Spine, 194 slicing, 

1243° pickling? .... .3pyloe-eeeeEeeeeae 6.50 
Squash, Hubbard and Early White Summer, 

LO} specimients\..-)-ieieiel-itehniereneeeee eene 6.36 
Pumpkin, Small Sugar, 147 specimens...... 1.46 
Rhubarby tA dozeneeee eee eres 15 

Total valte of (product) eee $98.38 
To team work, 9% hours at $4 per day...... $ 3.70 
To work with one horse, 7742 hours at $2.50 

POT) GAY oe ceca voice ech rote tele e eRe eR Tena 1.90 
To hand labor, 30742 hours at $2 per day.... 6.11 
Mowinsecticides! ¢-/oriecpeteiy- oes ieee eee 1.00 
To garden seeds .....//.0)<: sco eee 4.70 
Momnaisinioy plants itn iwietet iets tienen al f(s) 

Totalexpense. |; nisin: Oe eee eee $19.16 
Motalinet profite se  aeeeeeeeee $79.22 


Using the experience of both seasons 
the following cultural suggestions on 
farm garden crops, with recommended 
varieties, are offered: 
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Figure 6—POTATOES. NOTE SIZE AND SMOOTHNESS 


Asparagus is a perennial plant and 
should be planted in the garden at one 
side, where it will not interfere with gen- 
eral cultivation. Every fruit grower’s 
garden should have its asparagus bed. 
It is one of the earliest plants in spring; 
a very heavy producer and responds 
readily to fertilization, warmth and sun- 
shine. While asparagus prefers the 
lighter, loamy soils, it will do well in 
almost any part of the country where 
gardening can be conducted. When once 
established an asparagus bed is good 
from fourteen to twenty years. It is, 
therefore, important that the initial prep- 
aration of the bed be thorough. Strong 
two-year-old roots can be secured from 
almost any reliable seedsman. These 
roots may be set either in fall or early 
spring, according to local conditions and 
circumstances on the farm. When pre- 
paring the bed furrow out the rows from 
six to eight inches deep, four to five feet 
apart, and set the plants in the bottom 
of the furrow fifteen inches apart. Cover 
firmly with soil. A liberal supply of well 
rotted manure should be used in prepar- 
ing the bed, and may also be used as a 
top dressing. If the plants are set in the 
fall there should be considerable cutting 
the following spring. The young tender 
shoots should be cut from two to three 
inches under the soil. Do not injure the 
crown of the plant. The cutting season 
should last from one to two months. 
During this period all shoots should be 
removed. Cutting should cease when the 
plants become tough and stringy. Culti- 
vation should then be given during the 
remainder of the season in order to 
secure a strong development of the 
plants which will insure a heavy crop for 
the following year. Cut and burn the 
tops when they begin to die. It is gen- 
erally found advisable to give the bed a 
good top dressing of manure at this time, 
which may be forked in early the follow- 
ing spring. Keep the bed clean at all 
times. Varieties: Conover’s Colossal, 
Barr Mammoth and Columbian Mam- 
moth White, Burpee. 

With the exception of the Limas, most 
all beans do well where vegetables can 
be grown. Beans should be planted on 
warm, rich, deep, moist soil as soon as 
danger of frost in spring is over. By 


successive plantings a continuous supply 
may be secured from early summer to 
late fall. Later plantings of beans may 
be made in the garden in the space occu- 
pied previously by such plants as radish, 
lettuce, beets, etc. Beans are less stringy, 
and consequently more tender when 
grown rapidly in a favorable spot. It is, 
therefore, important that they be given 
the best possible conditions. Beans 
should be planted in rows to permit 
horse cultivation. The gardener will 
have no difficulty in making a satisfac- 
tory choice of varieties, as most seed 
houses carry a large assortment. Varie- 
ties: Improved Prolific Black Wax, 
Thorburn; Extra Early Refugee, Bis- 
marck Black Wax Prolific, Dwarf Horti- 
cultural, Stringless Green Pod, Burpee; 
Early Warwick, Henderson. 

The garden beet gives best results in 
deep, cool, loamy soils. Seeds may be 
sown as early as the ground 
can be worked. They are 
sown in drills and thinned to 
five inches in a row. In the 
fruit growers garden they 
should be sown in rows suffi- 
ciently far apart to admit of 
horse cultivation. They can 
be secured any time during 
the year, according to the 
way they are handled. Beets 
for table use should be of 
medium size, tender, sweet 
and fine in texture. They 
should be grown rapidly to 
secure the desirable qualities. 
The large, poorly grown spe- 
cimens are not good for table 
use. In fact, the extra large 
specimens of most all vegeta- 
bles are not as desirable as 
the medium, quickly grown 
ones. Beets can easily be 
held for winter use in the 
average cellar. Beets make a 
fine crop for successive plant- 
ing. They can be sown as a 
companion or succession crop 
only where the climate is 
warm enough to grow more 
than one crop during the sea- 
son. Beets planted thickly in 
the row can be thinned out 
for use as greens before any 
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damage is done. The long varieties are 
the best adapted for winter use, and the 
round varieties for early use. Varieties: 
Eclipse, Edmund Blood Turnip, Thor- 
burn; Crosby’s Egyptian, Blood Red, 
Burpee; Dreer Excelsior, Dreer. 

Brussels sprouts deserve more atten- 
tion than it usually receives in most gar- 
dens throughout the country. The little 
sprouts borne in great profusion in the 
axils of the leaves are a great delicacy 
and represent a choice dish of the cab- 
bage family. They are cooked similar to 
cabbage. They are very hardy and may be 
left out until freezing weather begins. 
Light freezing does not injure this plant, 
and it is thought by many that freezing 
improves it. The plants may be started 
in the hotbed and handled similar to cab- 
bage. There are many varieties of Brus- 
sels sprouts, but one will have no diffi- 
culty in securing a satisfactory variety, 
as most all of them are desirable. Varie- 
ties: Scrymger Giant, Farquhar; Long 
Island Improved, Burpee. 

Cabbage can be started under glass or 
in a hotbed about the first of February 
and transplanted to the garden for early 
cabbage. They should be transplanted 
when the seedlings show the third leaf. 
Grow them rapidly, harden off and trans- 
plant to the open ground as soon as 
weather permits in spring. Nothing but 
strong, stocky, well grown plants should 
be set. Most members of the cabbage 
family are easily handled. Cabbage 
should be set on a rich and moist section 
of the garden. It delights in a cool, deep, 
moist soil. Give cabbage plenty of room 
by putting the rows four feet apart, and 
one and a half to two feet in the row. 
The early varieties require less space 
than the late flat types. The early crop 
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may be followed by late beans, spinach, 
beets, ete., 1f so desired. The cabbage 
plant should be left in the ground until 
the head has fully developed if the maxi- 
mum yield is desired. They may be left 
in the ground until late in fall. Cabbage 
can very easily be stored for winter use. 
The plants are pulled and the heads 
placed in a trench, with the roots upward, 
and covered with a sufficient mulch of 
coarse material and earth to prevent 
severe freezing. Cabbage can be success- 
fully stored in a good cellar if one can be 
secured. It may be expected to do well 
where gardening can be successfully con- 
ducted. Warieties: Extra Early Express, 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Early Winig- 
stadt, Surehead, Burpee; American Drum- 
head Savoy, Henderson. 

Carrots do well on most any garden 
land, but prefer a moist, deep, loamy, 
friable soil. The gardener should try to 
grow the carrot quickly in order to 
secure tender, sweet, uniform specimens. 
Avoid hard, dry, crusty soil. Seeds may 
be sown in rows by using a hand drill. 
Have the rows wide enough to admit 
horse cultivation. When the plants have 
grown three to four inches high thin- 
ning should be done, leaving only the 
larger plants in the row from four to six 
inches apart. The seed should be thickly 
sown, for many may not germinate. Car- 
rots should be sown early, as the crop, 
especially the late varieties, requires a 
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long season. The carrot, like most all 
root crops, responds readily to frequent 
cultivation. Only the table varieties 
should be grown in a home garden. By 
judicious choice of varieties carrots may 
be enjoyed for a long season. The late 
varieties can be left in the ground until 
freezing weather . begins, when they 
should be dug and stored in the cellar 
or buried in the field similar to cabbage. 
Varieties: Carentan, Thorburn; Golden 
Ball, Chantenay, Danvers Half Long, 


Figure 8—TABLE BEETS 


Burpee; Henderson Intermediate, Hen- 
derson. 

The general requirements of the cauli- 
flower are practically the same as for the 
cabbage. It delights in a moist, cool, 
deep, loamy soil and responds readily to 
frequent cultivation. It thrives best in 
cool and moist summers. One should 
endeavor to secure fresh seed each year. 
It can be sown in a hotbed and handled 
similar to the cabbage plant. To secure 
the most delicious specimens of cauli- 
flower it is essential that the plant be 
grown rapidly and the leaves tied or 
broken in such a manner to inclose the 
head to secure complete blanching and 
crispness. The gardener should learn 
by testing under his own conditions 
which are the most desirable for him to 
grow. It should be grown quickly in 
order to secure sweet, tender heads. Set 
it in rows wide enough to admit horse 
cultivation and from twenty-five to thirty 
inches in the row. Varieties: Best Early, 
Burpee’s Dry Weather, Burpee; Extra 
Early Snowball, Henderson; Gilt Edge, 
Thorburn. 

Celery delights in a moist, deep, cool 
soil. Well drained swamp or low lands 
are especially adapted to the culture of 
celery. However, most any good garden 
soil where moisture can be secured, and 
with the proper handling, celery can be 
raised. Sow the seed in a hotbed or flats 
in the greenhouse about the first of April 
and transplant once or twice before set- 
ting in a permanent place. Celery seed 
is small, rather difficult to germinate, and 
fresh seed should be obtained each year. 
Especial care should be given to the kind 
of soil used in germinating celery seed. 
Such factors as light, air and watering 
should be carefully looked after. The 
seed should be very lightly covered. 
Usually the seed bed or flats in which the 
seed is germinating should be partially 
shaded in order to prevent excessive 
evaporation and baking of the soil. Avoid 
excessive watering while the plants are 
in the propagating bed. See that the 
ground for celery is deeply plowed, fer- 
tilized and put in the best condition 
before setting the plants. Celery delights 
in liberal applications of manure. There 
are several methods of planting celery, 
but for planting in a fruit grower’s garden 
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Figure 9—CARROTS 


it should be placed in rows far enough 
apart for horse cultivation. The ground 
may be furrowed out and the plants set 
in the bottom of the trench six to eight 
inches apart. As the plant devélops the 
soil should be drawn around to secure 
proper blanching. The plants may be 
severely cut back when transplanting to 
the field. Banking with earth should be 
done several times during the growing 
period, care being taken to hold the tops 
of each plant together in such a way that 
earth will not be placed in the heart of 
the plant. Frequent and copious water- 
ings are essential to secure a _ tender, 
sweet, crisp growth of celery. Celery 
may be enjoyed from early winter till 
the following spring. It can be success- 
fully kept by standing the plants upright 
in a few inches of soil in the cellar, or 
may be stored in the field by covering 
with boards and sufficient soil to prevent 
severe freezing. Varieties: Golden Self 
Blanching, White Plume, Boston Market, 
Burpee. 

Corn is so well known that it needs 
no further comment here. A succession 
can easily be had by frequent plantings 
or by using varieties which mature at 
different periods. By planting corn in 
rows wide enough for horse cultivation 
a crop may be secured with very little 
attention other than frequent cultivation. 
Corn should be planted on warm, early 
soil. There are many varieties of sweet 


corm. For table use those varieties 
should be chosen which mature quickly, 
contain a large precentage of sugar and 
are tender. Corn should not be planted 
until the ground is well warmed in 
spring. Plenty of seed should be used, 
as the weaker plants and suckers can be 
removed. Varieties: Cory Early, Golden 
Bantam, Burpee; Manhattan, Early Mar- 
blehead, Early Minnesota, Thorburn. 
Cucumbers may be sown in hills as 
soon as the ground is sufficiently warm 
in the spring. They delight in a friable, 
rich soil and frequent cultivation. By 
keeping the fruit from maturing larger 
yields may be secured. By the use of the 
hotbed or forcing hills early plants may 
be obtained. If plants are grown in the 
hotbed and transplanted they should be 
carefully “hardened off’ before being 
transferred to the garden. Hills may be 
set four by six feet or six by six feet, as 
the space permits. Careful preparation 
of the soil in each hill should be given. 
It is often found advantageous to dig the 
hole two feet across and one foot deep, 
incorporating a liberal supply of horse 
manure. Do not plant the seed directly 
in a bed of manure. Plant the seeds 
about one and one-half inches deep. 
Firm the soil lightly after planting. 
Cucumbers should be planted level, and 
not on mounds as sometimes practiced. 
See that no more than four plants grow 
to each hill. While picking cucumbers 
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do not injure the vines, as such injury 
lessens the yield materially. Remove the 
cucumbers by using a sharp knife. 
Cucumbers for slicing purposes should 
be grown rapidly, medium in size and 
well filled at both ends. Selections from 
the White Spine type are very desirable. 
Varieties: Extra Early White Spine, 
Fordhook Pickling, Burpee; Cumber- 
land, Thorburn 1896 Pickler, Improved 
White Spine, Thorburn. 

The culture of egg plant is quite sim- 
ilar to that of the tomato. For further 
details of culture see tomato. Varieties: 
Black Beauty, Early Long Purple, Bur- 
pee; Early Dwarf Purple, Thorburn. 

Kale is a member of the cabbage fam- 
ily. It deserves more attention and 
should be planted more frequently in the 
garden. It makes an excellent plant for 
furnishing a liberal supply of greens dur- 
ing the fall, winter and spring. It is 
quite hardy. It should be grown and 
handled like cabbage in every respect. 
Kale will stand the winter nicely and is 
thought by some that the quality is 
improved by freezing. It can be success- 
fully grown where cabbage does well. It 
is very easily grown. Varieties: Tall 
Green Curled Scotch, Dwarf German, 
Burpee; Curled Dwarf Green Scotch, 
Thorburn. 

The culture of the leek is practically 
the same as for the onion. The flavor is 
not so strong. It usually requires the 
entire season to mature, but may be used 
green like onions. It does not form a 
bulb like the onion. By planting leek in 
an open furrow, gradual filling may be 
practiced which will secure a greater 
blanched portion than by planting on the 
level like onions. Leek deserves to be 
more generally planted in the garden. 
Varieties: Large Rouen, Thorburn; 
Long Mezieres, Burpee. 

For best success with lettuce the soil 
should be in fine condition. This plant 
responds readily to fertilization. The 
best plants may be obtained by sowing 
the seed in a hotbed and transplanting 
once before transferring to the field. 
This method will insure a continuous 
growth of crisp, succulent plants. The 
growth should never be checked, as it 
makes tough, bitter lettuce. Frequent 
cultivation should be given. A _ large 
amount of moisture is desired through- 
out the season. The many varieties of 
lettuce may be divided into two classes 
cabbage or head lettuce and Cos or 
Romaine, If one cares to plant Cos 
varieties they should see that the outer 
leaves are frequently tied up in order to 
blanch the inner leaves. This lettuce is 
highly recommended and deserves more 
attention in Western gardens. It is a 
great delicacy when well grown, but 
very undesirable when proper care is 
not given. Varieties: Deacon, Grand 
Rapids, Denver Market, Triannon Cos or 
Romaine, Burpee; All Heart, Dreer. 

The culture of muskmelon and water- 
melon plants is essentially the same as 
for cucumber, except they require more 
room. By choice of varieties a very fine 
selection of both may be secured. Varie- 
ties: Fordhook, Netted Gem or Rocky 
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Ford, Kleckley Sweets, Cole's Early, 
Fordhook Early, Burpee. 

By judicious planting a fine supply of 
onions may be‘secured throughout the 
season. Seed may be sown in drills in 
spring as early as the ground can be 
worked. If one desires onion sets may 
be planted for early green onions. The 
onion is essentially a surface feeder. It 
should be grown in rich, friable soil, with 
plenty of plant food near the surface. 
Frequent and shallow cultivation is 
essential to preserve moisture until the 
onion begins to mature. The bulbs 
should not be allowed to stand closer 
than five to six inches in the row if best 
results are expected. If the bulbs are not 
maturing in time to be harvested in fall 
before inclement weather begins the tops 
should be bent over to hasten maturity. 
See that the onions are well matured and 
dried before storing for winter use. 
There are many varieties of onions. One 
will have no difficulty in choosing varie- 
ties adapted to local conditions and per- 
sonal preferences. Varieties: Oregon 
Yellow Danvers, Spokane Seed Com- 
pany; Red Wetherfield, White Portugal, 
Philadelphia Silverskin, Burpee; White 
Queen (fine for pickling), Thorburn. 

Parsnips, like other root crops, require 
a deep, loose soil in order to develop a 
long, smooth and shapely root. Seed 
may be sown in drills where the plants 
are intended to grow and covered with 
three-fourths of an inch of soil. Sow 
the seed rather thickly and thin plants 
to four inches in the row. Parsnips 
require the entire season for their full 
development. They may be dug in late 
fall, topped and stored similar to car- 
rots. They may also be left in the 
ground over winter. The hollow crown 
varieties are not as desirable for leaving 
in the ground as those with a smooth 
shoulder. If the roots are to remain in 


the ground over winter it is advisable to 
give them a light mulch of coarse strawy 
Hollow 


material. Varieties: Crown, 
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[Improved Guernsey, Early Short Round, 
Burpee. 

A few specimens of parsley should be 
found in every garden. It is not difficult 
to grow and is very productive. A large 
amount of tender foliage may be gath- 
ered for garnishing throughout the 
year. Varieties: Emerald, Burpee; Extra 
Curled, Thorburn. 

The first sowing of peas should be 
made very early. By a judicious choice 
of varieties and succession planting peas 
may be enjoyed for a long period each 
year. Their culture is not difficult. For 
the fruit growers garden it is seldom 
wise to to use tall growing varieties 
which require staking. A liberal supply 
of seed should be sown about three 
inches deep. One will have no difficulty 
in choosing varieties and there is a large 
list carried by most seed houses. The 
essential thing for the home gardener to 
bear in mind is to have a succession of 
peas throughout the season which do 
best under his climatic conditions. This 
may be secured by several plantings or 
by planting early, medium and late varie- 
ties. Varieties: Nott’s Excelsior, Pros- 
perity, American Wonder and Horse- 
ford’s Market Garden, Burpee. 

The Irish potato is here mentioned 
only as a garden crop. It is usually not 
well to take the space except for early 
varieties. The main crop is generally 
grown on other sections of the farm. 
By plowing the ground as soon as it is fit 
to work in spring tubers may be had 
about the time the first crop of peas is 
harvested. If one is anxious to have 
extra early potatoes seed may be sprouted 
in shallow boxes. These sprouts are 
carefully preserved and transplanted to 
the ground with a liberal portion of 
seed attached. Choose smooth, medium 
size uniform tubers which are typical of 
the variety. Always pay attention to the 
selection of an ideal type when securing 
potatoes for seed. A great deal can be 
accomplished in maintaining or improv- 
ing the potato by securing superior 
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strains through selection. Varieties: 
Early Rose, Carman No. 3, Early Ohio 
and Rural New Yorker. 

The radish, like other root crops, 
delights in a moist, rich, friable soil. 
They should be grown rapidly without 
a check. Several plantings should be 
made in order to secure choice radishes 
for a long period of time. Seed is sown 
in drills as soon as the ground can be 
worked in spring. The radish is a fine 
crop for succession planting. Varieties: 
French Breakfast, Scarlet Turnip, Icicle, 
White Vienna, Burpee. 

Salsify is a most excellent plant when 
well grown. It is commonly spoken of 
as vegetable oyster. The culture of this 
plant does not differ from that of other 
root crops like carrot or parsnip. (See 
Figure 5.) Variety: Sandwich Island 
Mammoth, Burpee. 

Spinach is highly prized as a pot herb. 
It is very easily grown. Spinach grows 
rapidly and several crops may be secured 
during the season. The culture of this 
plant is practically the same as for let- 
tuce. It makes a fine companion or suc- 
cession crop. Varieties: Long Standing, 
Victoria, Burpee; Curled Leaf Savoy, 
Thorburn. 

For details of culture of squash see 
cucumber or pumpkin. Varieties: Early 
White Scallop, Bay State, Thorburn; 
Early White Bush, Hubbard, Burpee. 

It is essential to have the tomato 
plants grown in a hotbed or greenhouse 
in order to secure large, strong, stalky 
plants. The tomato is susceptible to 
early and late frosts, which shorten its 
growing period materially. The plant 
should be as large as possible when 
transplanted to the field. Endeavor to 
lift each plant without loosing the soil 
or molesting the roots. If they are care- 
fully handled while being transferred to 
the field they should not receive a check 
to their growth. Fruits may be ripened 
early by training the vines to one or two 
stems and supporting them by means of 
a stake or trellis. The most serious 
drawbacks to tomato culture are frosts, 
droughts and the various blights. The 
tomato has been trained in various ways 
to secure maximum yields and earliness. 
Probably the most satisfactory way for 
the handling in the fruit grower’s garden 
is to plant them in rows five feet apart, 
four in the row, and tie them to a stake. 
Side shoots should be removed. The 
tomato delights in frequent cultivation. 
Varieties: Spark’s Earliana, New Stone, 
Livingston; Atlantic Prize, Thorburn. 

Some useful garden literature may be 
obtained free by addressing the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The 
following is a list of farmer’s bulletins 
of interest to a home gardener: 

35, Potato Culture; 39, Onion Culture; 61, 
Asparagus Culture; 62, Marketing Farm Produce; 
68, The Black Rot of the Cabbage; 76, Tomato 
Growing; 91, Potato Diseases and Their Treat- 
ment; 94, The Vegetable Garden; 121, Beans, Peas 
and Other Legumes as Food; 138, Irrigation in 
Field and Garden; 148, Celery Culture; 203, 
Canned Fruits, Preserves and Jellies; 220, Toma- 
toes; 231, Spraying for Cucumber and Melon 
Diseases; 254, Cucumbers; 255, The Home Vege- 
table Garden; 256, Preparation of Vegetables for 
the Table; 263, Practical Information for Begin- 
ners in Irrigation; 282, Celery; 289, Beans; 295, 


Potatoes and Other Root Crops as Food; 354, 
Onion Culture. 
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SOME INSECTS AND MITES ATTACKING THE PEACH 


BY GEORGE P, WELDON, EXPERIMENT STATION, FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 


P j “HE novice in the business of grow- 
ing peaches in Colorado very often 
begins with a mistaken notion that 

peach trees require no spraying. That 

notion has probably grown out of the 
fact that in the early history of orchard- 
ing in the state spraying for the control 


of insect pests was confined almost 
entirely to apples. While the spraying 
of peach trees may not be necessary 


every season there are times when cer- 
tain sprays are necessary in order that 
destructive pests may be controlled. One 
who hopes to make a success growing 
high grade fruit must resort to spraying 
whenever the prevalence of some insect 
pest demands it. It would not be wise 
to lay down set rules for the spraying 
of peaches, for there are too many fac- 
tors that may bring about a marked 
increase or decrease in the numbers of 
certain pests occurring from season to 
season. For example, last spring a very 
severe infestation of the common green 
peach aphis in the peach growing sec- 
tions of Colorado made it necessary that 
stringent methods of spraying be adopted. 
The previous spring the occurrence of 
this pest was very general, but it was 
not abundant enough in most orchards 
so that it was necessary to spray for its 
control. Often a dormant spray of lime 
and sulphur or soluble oil is beneficial in 
orchards where certain pests may be 
spending the winter. Too much, how- 
ever, should not be expected of dormant 
sprays, and while there are insects that 
they may control very effectively there 
are others that will be controlled but 
partially or not at all. Very often the 
orchardist who uses a lime and sulphur 
spray seems to lose sight of this fact, 
and because the spray does not meet 
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with his expectations in controlling some 
certain, pest he condemns it for all of 
them. As a matter of fact he probably 
was paid for its use in the destruction 
of some other pest. 

One of the most common enemies of 
the peach in the United States is the 
twig-borer or “bud worm,” as it is some- 
times called. Its occurrence has been 
reported from most of the peach grow- 
ing states of the Union, both in the East 
and West. In Colorado it has been 
known for a number of years, and while 


it is not a seriously injurious pest every 
season there are seasons when it becomes 
exceedingly destructive, and is respon- 
sible for a great financial loss to those 
peach growers who do not adopt proper 
methods of control. 

The adult of the twig-borer is a tiny, 
dark gray moth. It is an Old World 
species, supposed to have come to us 
with the peach from Western Asia, and 
has been known in the United States 
since 1860. The twig-borer is principally 
an enemy of the peach, and usually we 
hear of it in connection with its damage 
to this fruit. It may be found, however, 
on all stone-fruit trees, but shows a 
decided preference for the peach. In 
Bulletin 80 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Dr. Marlatt men- 
tions the pear among its list of food 
plants. The writer has never noted the 
attack of this insect upon other than 
stone-fruit trees. Its occurrence on the 
pear or other pome fruits is probably 
rare, and might be compared to the 
occurrence of the codling moth, which is 
almost exclusively an enemy of the pome 
fruits, in plums, peaches or other stone 
fruits. While cases of codling moth 
infesting stone fruits in any numbers are 
rare they were found the past season 
so plentiful in Burbank plums of a cer- 
tain orchard that they were really doing 
considerable damage. The twig-borer, 
during a season of abundance, might 
occasionally modify its habits to the 
extent of an occasional attack upon pome 
fruits, as the codling moth in a season 
of abundance may modify its habits and 
occasionally attack stone fruits. 

The larvae, as is shown in Figure 1, 
hibernate in little silk-lined chambers 
constructed within the bark and very 


close to its surface. Mr. Warren T. 
Clarke, in California Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 144, states that “in the 


majority of cases they are found just 
beneath a thin layer of the greener cells, 
just below the brown bark, while the 
greater part of the burrows is in the 
yellowish portion of the cambium.” He 
also states in connection with the winter 
burrow within the bark that “the posi- 
tion generally chosen on the tree for the 
purpose is the crotch formed where the 
new wood joins that of the previous year, 
though older crotches are occasionally 
selected.” In Colorado I have found 
them almost entirely in the older 
crotches, and always, when found there, 
they have been in the brown portion of 
the bark, just as close to its surface as 
the hibernacula could be constructed. 
Occasionally the hibernating cells con- 
taining larvae have been found under- 
neath buds on the new growth of peach 
trees. Their occurrence in this location 
does not seem to be at all general. 
While hibernating the larvae vary 
somewhat in size, but are all very small, 
and their detection is somewhat difficult, 
except when very close observations are 
made. The presence of the larvae them- 
selves during the hibernating period 
could scarcely be detected were it not 


for the fact that they construct at the 
entrance to their burrows tiny silken 
tubes covered on the outside with bits 
of bark, which were chewed off by the 
larvae while excavating the hibernacula. 
These little tubes are shown in the crotch 
of a tree in Figure 3, and again one is 
shown at the entrance to a burrow con- 
taining larvae in Figure 2. The larval 
cell is also lined with silk, the silken 
tube being merely a continuation of this 
cell lining. Throughout the winter 
months the hibernating larvae remain 
inactive within this cell. Apparently no 
feeding is done after the time that they 
construct the cells until they leave in the 
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spring, consequently no 
place during that time. 
larva, magnified twenty-six times, is 
shown in Figure 1. These larvae are 
exceedingly well protected in their hiber- 
nacula, and Mr. Warren T. Clarke’s 
experiments in California show that they 
are almost impenetrable to even an oil 
spray during the winter season. 

In the spring of the year, about the 
time the peach trees bloom, the larvae 
leave their winter quarters and eat into 
the tips of the twigs, either beginning 
their work at the extremities or a short 
distance below, sometimes hollowing 
them out for usually a distance of less 
than an inch from where the twig was 
entered, leaving a mere shell or hollow 
cylinder of the portion in which they 
have fed. Again, they may merely 
gouge out the tip of a twig on one side, 
entering in as far as the pith and then 
leaving for some other twig. Thus they 
go from twig to twig, feeding first in one 
and then in another, until often the tips 
of a great many branches will be killed 
back, thereby checking their growth and 
more or injuring the tree. The 
detection of their work is no difficult 
matter a short time after they begin 
feeding, for the leaves of affected twigs 
soon wilt and later dry up from the 
injury done to them. 

The injury the first brood larvae do 
to twigs, while sometimes alarming, is 
not usually to be compared with the 
injury to the fruit from the second and 
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third broods. Often this injury to the 
fruit is extensive enough to render great 
quantities of it unmarketable, and we 
have a condition of peaches comparable 
to that of apples as a result of codling 
moth attack. The larvae usually enter 
the fruit from the stem end and may 
feed entirely within the flesh, but very 
often they eat their way into the pits. 
Affected peaches may be detected by an 
issuance of sap mixed with little pellets 
from the fruit which have been chewed 
up by the larvae. This sap hardens on 
the outside and peaches so affected are 
often termed “gummy peaches.” 

The pupal stage of the insect is said 
to last from six to twelve days, the first 
brood remaining pupae for the longest 
time. This period is passed by the first 
brood pupae, according to Mr. Clarke, 
principally in curls of bark on the trunks 


of trees. They may, however, be found 
in other places, such as between two 
peaches which come in contact with each 


other, under rubbish on the ground, etc. 
The cocoon which they make is a very 
flimsy one; in fact so much so that in 
reality it should not be termed a cocoon. 
A few strands of silk are spun by the 
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larvae, and to these strands the pupae is 
attached by means of hooks at the tip 
of the abdomen. The second and third 
brood pupae more often pupate in the 
suture at stem end of peaches than 
underneath the bark, and the semblance 
to cocoons is even less than in the case 
of the first brood. 
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The twig-borer moth is a tiny gray 
insect about one-quarter of an inch in 
length, and having’a wing expanse of 
about one-half inch. It is quite a beauti- 
ful little moth with its dark gray, fringed 


wings. They are very seldom seen in 
the orchards by the fruit growers 
because of their small size, their close 


resemblance to projections of the bark 
and their habit of resting perfectly still 
during the daytime on the trees. 

Eggs of this insect were first found by 
Dr. Marlatt, who kept the moths in con- 
finement and found that they were 
deposited above the bases of the petioles 
of the leaves. Mr. Clarke, in California, 
found the eges of the first brood in the 
orchard in the same location as described 
by Marlatt. He found, however, that the 
eggs of the second generation of moths 
were laid not on the twigs, but on the 
fruit and in the edge of the stem end 
depression; the eggs of the third genera- 
tion were found in cracks of the bark 
or exposed on its surface just above the 
crotches formed by the new wood and 
on the old wood. 

The eggs are pearly white, changing 
to a deep yellow before hatching. They 
are quite conspicuous, being about one- 
sixtieth of an inch in length. These 
observations of the ege and egg-laying 


habits of the insect, made in California 
“by Mr. Clarke, are very interesting, as 


they are the first recorded from studies 
made under the natural conditions of 
the orchard. 

The experiments testing the different 
insecticides for the control of this pest 
were all conducted in the spring of 1910, 
and were combined with the green-peach 
aphis experiments recorded here, 
the discussion of the latter pest. 

The comparative scarcity of twig-borer 
the past season made it difficult to secure 
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FicurE 6—TWO GREEN PEACH LEAVES AND TWO 
CAUSED BY ADDACK 


OF BROWN MITES 
much reliable data from the experiments. 
The following table, compiled from 
data gathered in the W. C. Strain orchard 
at Clifton, Colorado, gives the results 
attained with different insecticides in 


controlling the peach twig-borer: 


Strength Wilted | Trees 
Insecticides Used Used Tips Examined 
Bille MBE osonc 00% 1-30 5 3 
Bilacksiseataaemenirne 1—40 6 3 
Bilackwleeataaeer rier 1-50 3 3 
Tilak IL@AE poogooos 1-70 0) 1 
Black Leaf ‘‘40” 1-600 0 2 
Black Leaf “40” ... 1-800 7 4 
Black Leaf “40” ... 1-1000 6 4 
Lime and Sulphur... 1-10 0 12 
Lime and Sulphur... 1-11 0 12 
SolubletOi eee 1-20 4 2 
lWnsprayedereeeeee Prac 16 4 
Trees sprayed March 7, examined April 26. 


While it is not thought that this year’s 
experimental work with twig-borer would 
justify the drawing of many conclusions 
there were at least some helpful hints 
gathered in regard to its control. It may 
be seen that “Rex” lime and sulphur 
gave perfect results. More trees were 
sprayed with the “Rex” mixture 1-10 and 
1-11 than with any other insecticide, yet 
in a very careful examination of twelve 
trees by Mr. Strain and myself we failed 
to detect the presence of a single wilted 
twig because of the work of the borer. 
On four check trees in the same block 
sixteen wilted tips were counted, and on 
twenty-two sprayed with tobacco prepa- 
rations and soluble oil thirty-one wilted 
tips in all were counted. One tree 
sprayed with Black Leaf 1-70 was free 
from wilted tips, and also two trees 
sprayed with Black Leaf “40” 1-600. The 
fact that the higher strengths of Black 
Leaf did no appreciable good would indi- 
cate that it was simply a matter of 
chance that the one tree sprayed with 
the weaker strength indicated good 
results. Black Leaf “40” 1-600 appar- 
ently gave good results, however, because 
of only two trees having been treated, 
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and because of the scarcity of the twig- 
borers in the orchard it would not be 
wise to draw any definite conclusions 
without further experiments. The num- 
ber of trees treated with lime and sul- 
phur and their total freedom from borers 
seemed great enough when compared 
with the small number of check trees 
and other sprayed trees with quite a 
number of borers to justify the con- 
clusion that “Rex” lime and sulphur is 
a perfectly effective spring remedy for 
this pest. For some unknown reason 
home prepared lime and sulphur used 
at the same time as the “Rex” spray, but 
in another orchard, apparently did very 
little good. 

Mr. W. T. Clarke, in bulletin 144 of the 
California Experiment Station at Berke- 
ley, gives some interesting data in regard 
to sprays applied at different times of 
the winter and spring for the control of 
twig-borer. He found that during the 
winter season the little larvae, in their 
hibernating cells, could not be killed 
either with kerosene emulsion or lime 
and sulphur. He discovered, however, 
that the larvae become active in these 
cells for some time in the spring before 
emerging, and that during this period of 
activity the cells are rendered more or 
less permeable to a spray, and then the 
larvae can be successfully combated with 
a contact insecticide. In regard to the 
effective use of a spring spray of lime and 
sulphur Mr. Clarke says: “The lime-salt- 
and-sulphur-sprayed trees, when the 
spraying had been done in the early 
spring, showed the most satisfactory 
results of any at the time of examina- 
tion. On the various station orchards, 
comprising over 12,000 peach trees, the 
average number of bud worms was about 
one to every ten trees, and this average 
was maintained on many orchards in the 
district. Indeed, it was a difficult matter 
to find the worms in these orchards, and 
it was only by the closest scrutiny of the 
trees that they could be located in them. 
The general condition of these trees was 
excellent and a marked absence of ‘curl- 
leaf’ was noted. An examination of the 
trees in one orchard that had been 
sprayed with the lime, salt and sulphur 
early in February showed that the attack 
of bud worms was severe. On many of 
the trees from which we cut the worms 
we found from five to nine to the tree. 
The general condition of the trees was 
good and a very small amount of ‘curl- 
leaf’ was present.” 

From this season’s experiment at Clif- 
ton, from the experience of the many 
Colorado orchardists who have used 
lime and sulphur for the control of this 
pest and from the apparent success of 
this spray in California, we feel justified 
in recommending it for use in sections 
where there is injury from twig-borer. 

While arsenate of lead was a total dis- 
appointment in this season’s test it has 
previously been used with good success, 
and is no doubt effective when applied at 
the proper time. E. P. Taylor, in his 
annual report of the Western Slope Fruit 
Investigations for 1906, gives some very 
satisfactory results from the use of five 
pounds of arsenate of lead to fifty gal- 
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lons of water, applied on April 14, at 
which time the majority of the blossom 
buds showed their pink tips. Comment- 
ing upon the results of his experimental 
work he wrote: “It may be said that 
arsenate of lead, applied in the spring at 
the time the buds of the peach are begin- 
ning to open, will control the peach 
twig-borer as effectively and cheaply as 
the lime and sulphur wash, up to this 
time the most universally used.” 
Colorado peach growers are fortunate 
in that they do not, as a rule, have the 
crown-borer of the peach to fight. In 
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many of the peach-growing sections of 
the United States this is one of the worst 
pests preying upon the trees. Unlike 
the twig-borer, which feeds upon the 
tender twigs and fruit, this species feeds 
just beneath the bark at the crown of 
the tree, often girdling them. The adult 
insect is a moth which, at a glance, more 
closely resembles some kind of a bee or 
wasp than a moth. The eggs of this 
moth are deposited on the trunks of 
peach trees, and the little worm-like 
larave hatching from them eat their way 
beneath the bark and there feed until 
full grown. 

The work of the insect may be detected 
by masses of gum in which are mixed 
pellets of wood or borings which the 
larva chews to pieces as it feeds. These 
eum masses usually occur at or just 
below the ground line. Their presence 
aids in the fight against this pest, as the 
burrows in which the larvae feed can 
always be found beneath. By using the 
point of a knife or a piece of wire this 
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burrow may be followed and the larva 
located and killed. No better method 
for combating the peach tree borer has 
ever been devised than worming, as the 
above process is called, with a knife or 
some other implement that can be 
inserted into the burrow. Worming 
should be done both in the fall and 
spring. While the larvae often do not 
attain a sufficient size in the fall to be 
readily detected a great many of them 
can be killed before they get in very far, 
thus preventing the damage that they 
might do before they could be detected 
in the spring. 

Various other methods of control have 
been tried, such as wrapping the trunks 
with tar paper to keep the moths from 
depositing their eggs, applying repel- 
lants for the same purpose and mound- 
ing the soil up above the crown of the 
tree. This last named method is valu- 
able in that where it is used the larvae 
may be induced to enter the trunk of a 
tree some distance above the surface of 
the ground, then when the mound is 
removed the worms are high on the 
trunk, where they can be much more 
easily destroyed than if they were lower 
down. 

It is very fortunate that none of the 
scale insects have as yet been found 
abundantly on peach trees in Colorado. 
The San Jose scale has been seen on a 
very few trees, but not plentiful enough 
to do any serious injury. This pest 
seems to confine its attacks more to the 
apple in the few orchards where it has 
been found. In one section of the Grand 
Valley a scale insect closely allied to the 
dreaded San Jose is found. Samples of 
this scale were sent to Professor T. D. A. 
Cockerell, entomologist in the State Uni- 
versity at Boulder, who kindly deter- 
mined it for me as the Putnam scale. 
Only in rare cases has this insect been 
found doing serious injury. 

There are other scales of minor impor- 
tance that are sometimes found on peach 
trees; all of these insects may be suc- 
cessfully combated with an early spring 
spray of lime and sulphur or soluble oil. 
If “Rex” lime and sulphur is used it 
should be diluted by using one part of 
the “Rex” solution to ten parts of water. 
A good home-made lime and sulphur is 
as effective as the “Rex,” and should be 
made with twenty pounds of hme and 
fifteen pounds of sulphur to fifty gallons 
of water. Soluble oil is ordinarily used 
at a strength of one part of the oil to 
from fifteen to twenty parts of water. 

While spring spraying for the control 
of these scale insects 1s probably more 
advantageous than a spray at any other 
time good work can also be done with a 
fall application. Very often orchardists 
would rather spray in the fall because 
there is more time to do so than in 
the spring. 

In bulletin 152 of this experiment sta- 
tion an account was given of the life 
habits and injuries from the brown mite, 
and also the red spider. This mite passes 
the winter almost entirely in the egg 
stage. These eggs are tiny, red spherical 
shaped, glassy objects, usually deposited 
in or near crotches of the branches. 
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Hatching takes place in the spring. At 
first the young mites are red in color 
and have only six legs. Upon feeding 
for a short time moulting takes place, 
after which the mite is olive green or 
brown in color, and has eight legs, more 
or less tinged with red. It feeds prin- 
cipally upon the leaves, occasionally 
attacking the fruit, and may be detected 
by the faded out, pallid appearance of the 
foliage, dotted here and there with little 
black specks of excreta. Figure 6 shows 
two peach leaves which have been 
attacked and two which are normal from 
the same tree, and gives a good idea of 
their appearance after this pest has been 
feeding upon them. 

Experiments show that tobacco prepa- 
rations are of little value in controlling 
this mite; that they will kill the mites, 
but not the eggs. As the latter are 
almost always present on a tree where 
the mites are feeding such sprays can 
only be effective when repeated applica- 
tions are made. The sulphur spray was 
again tested this season, this time at 
Palisade, Colorado. Some badly infested 
pear trees were treated, using ten pounds 
of sulphur to fifty gallons of water. 
Results of this test were perfect, and a 
week after the trees had been sprayed it 
was hard to find a living mite on them. 

An interesting point in connection with 
the sulphur treatment for brown mite is: 
The adult mites are not immediately 
affected by the spray, but those newly 
hatched die shortly after the application. 
An examination of a tree the day after 
spraying with sulphur is usually disap- 
pointing, for the adult mites may be 
alive and abundant. In all the tests made 
a very few newly hatched, six-legged 
mites have been found twenty-four hours 
after spraying, and in a week’s time 
neither adult nor newly hatched mites 
can be found. The sulphur adhering to 
the bark and leaves undoubtedly kills 
the young mites as they hatch from the 
eggs. Whether the older ones are killed 
by the sulphur or simply die a natural 
death is a point that has not been deter- 
mined definitely. As there are probably 
only three broods of this mite, and they 
are quite long lived, it would seem that 
the sulphur really kills the adults, but 
that it takes some days to do so. The 
important fact remains that the young 
mites never develop after the sulphur 
treatment, whether hatched or in the egg 
stage at the time of treatment, and that 
the adult mites are either killed by the 
sulphur or die a natural death within 
seven or eight days after treatment, thus 
ridding infested trees of the pest. In 
bulletin 152 the following statement is 
made: “Trees may be treated while dor- 
mant with lime and sulphur. This spray 
has no effect upon the eggs, but prob- 
ably kills the young mites as they hatch.” 
The fact that the lime and sulphur kills 
young mites as they hatch was def- 
initely established last spring at Palisade, 
Colorado. 

Three adjoining peach orchards, each 
containing a great many brown mite 
eggs—two of them sprayed with Rex 
lime and sulphur 1-10 and one not 
sprayed—were chosen as observation 


-as the brown mite 
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places to determine this point. The eggs 
were found hatching in all three orchards 
at the same time; in the orchards which 
were sprayed a great many of the tiny, 
red mites could be found where they had 
died on the limbs very soon after hatch- 
ing. In no case were any found alive, 
except a few immediately hatched from 
the eggs. In the unsprayed orchard all 
the mites seemed to live, and the trees 
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were soon covered with them. Through- 
out the season the sprayed orchards were 
almost entirely free from mites, while 
the unsprayed one, located between the 
other two, had quite a serious infesta- 
tion. As a result of the extensive use of 
a lime and sulphur spray in the Palisade 
section the past season the brown mite 
was practically exterminated, except in 
a few orchards where such a spray was 
not used. 

The red spider mite differs from the 
preceding one in its wintering habits; 
instead of living over in the egg stage, 
does, this species 
hibernates in the soil as an adult, close 
to trees upon which it has been feeding 
or underneath rubbish of any kind. On 
the 7th of November, last season, they 
were found plentifully under burlap 
bands that had been applied to trees for 
the purpose of trapping the codling moth 
larvae. Hibernation begins before the 
cold weather sets in; the first downward 
migration of mites to the soil was noticed 
at Grand Junction last on July 26. While 
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a few of them may work on trees until 
late in the fall their damage is usually 
over by the 15th of August. Eggs are 
laid in the spring by mites that have 
lived through the winter. These eggs 
are pearly white, and may be seen as 
tiny specks on the under surface of the 
leaves. 

When first hatched from the egg this 
mite, like the species previously treated. 
has only six legs, the fourth pair develop- 
ing with the first moult. They are some- 
what smaller than the brown mite, usu- 
ally green in color while feeding upon 
the foliage of trees, with minute black 
dots on the dorsum of the abdomen. 
When feeding ceases in the fall, and they 
begin their downward migrations to the 
soil, they become an orange or red color. 
During my observations of this species 
of mite, for the past three years, a red 
one has never been seen on fruit trees 
until feeding ceases in late summer. In 
greenhouses this same species is very 
often red in color. Unlike the brown 
mite, the red spider has the power of 
spinning a web, and may easily be 
detected, when prevalent, by the pres- 
ence of these webs on the foliage or 
branches of infested trees. The appear- 
ance of injured peach foliage is not unlike 
the appearance of that injured by the 
brown mite, but is more inclined to turn 
yellow in patches. 

Sulphur is very successful in treating 
this mite also, whether dusted upon or 
applied as a liquid spray to infested 
trees. When applied in water, by means 
of a spray, sulphur should be very finely 
screened and mixed with the water by 
using a small amount of soap. Without 
the soap the sulphur will remain on the 
surface of the water, while with the soap 
it will sink to the bottom of the spray 
tank, and a good agitator will keep it 
mixed. Lime and sulphur has not 
proven a successful treatment for red 
spider, and cannot be depended upon to 
do effective work when used as a dor- 
mant spray. The use of tobacco prepa- 
rations, as with the brown mite, result 
in little good. 
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OREST FIRES, one of the greatest sources 

oi destruction to the most valuable resources 
of the state, will soon be restricted and their 
terrors largely reduced if the people will co-operate 
with the state forester in the administration of the 
new forestry law enacted by the last Legislature, 
which will be ready for distribution in pamphlet 
form in the near future. One of the most impor- 
tant provisions of the law is that making a closed 
season for burning from June 1 to October 1, 
during which period outdoor fires of all kinds are 
prohibited, except under most stringent regula- 
tions and the probability of heavy penalties. 
In this connection the state forester urges upon 
every one the necessity of doing all possible burn- 
ing before the closed season begins, and thus save 
the trouble and risk of doing it by permission dur- 
ing that season of greatest danger when fire 
spreads so easily and rapidly. The state forester 
desires the assistance and co-operation of every- 
one in the protection of property from forest, grass 
or brush fires, and to this end invites suggestions 
and information calculated to assist in any manner 
in the performance of his most important duties. 
Copies of the law will be promptly furnished to 
all who desire them. Requests and communications 
addressed to F. A. Elliott, state forester, Capitol 


Building, Salem, Oregon, will receive prompt and 
appreciative attention. 
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Editor Better Fruit: 
I enclose one dollar for one year’s subscription 
for ‘Better Fruit.” The sample copy I have is 
the first one that I have ever seen, and I like it 


so well that I_ must add my name _to your sub- 
H. G. Fitzsimmons, San Francisco. 
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TWO DESTRUCTIVE PLANT LICE OF THE PEACH 


BY C.P.GILLETTE AND GEORGE P. WELDON, EXPERIMENTAL STATION, FORT COLLING, COLORADO 


REEN PEACH APHIS is the 

common green peach louse so 

prevalent early in the season curl- 
ing the leaves, and often attacking the 
blossoms and forming peaches in a most 
destructive manner. The eggs of this 
species of plant louse 
are deposited on peach 
trees (occasionally on 
the other stone fruit 
trees) in the autumn, 
where they remain 
unhatched until early 
spring. Their detec- 
tion is not as easy as 
that of the common 
green apple aphis egg, 
but 1s not extremely 
difficult when one 
knows where to look 
for them. Last fall 
the eggs were depos- 
ited» im ‘such large 
numbers that they 
could easily be found 
1M, SPPSAE tml ayM ayy 


orchards. In some EGGS DEPOSITED ON 


BUD 
cases the buds of the 


peach twigs were dotted black with them. 
In most instances these eggs are found 
deposited on, or very close to a bud, 
and very often just as deep in wrinkles 
or depressions as possible, and unless 
they are plentiful it may require sharp 
eyes to detect them. When first depos- 
ited the eggs are light green in color, 
turning black after exposure to the air. 
They are much smaller than the eggs 
of the common green apple aphis, which 
nearly every orchardist has seen, but are 
quite similar in shape, color and general 
appearance. This pest may live over 
winter on vegetation that remains green 
throughout the winter season, so there 
would be a possibility of trees becoming 
infested at least late in the season from 
other sources, even though the eggs were 
all killed by an insecticide, or failed to 
hatch because of unfavorable weather 
conditions or other causes. 

The eggs of this aphis hatch very early 
in the spring. E. P. Taylor reports hay- 
ing found them hatching at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, on the 16th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1907. The month of February 
that winter was unusually warm, and the 
extremely early hatching of the eggs 
was due to that fact. However, hatch- 
ing takes place when the buds have 
scarcely begun to swell, a fact which is 
not generally understood by the fruit 
grower, and one which is of very great 
importance in its relation to the control 
of the pest by means of a spray. The 
past spring eggs were found hatching on 
the 7th of March at Clifton, Colorado, 
at which time the buds seemed perfectly 
dormant. 

When first hatched from the eggs 
these aphids are dark green in color, and 
may be seen as tiny, dark specks crawl- 
ing along the twigs, or more often cling- 
ing to the buds. It is probable that they 
can exist for a number of days after 
hatching with little or no food. What 


feeding they do takes place on the buds 
or very tender bark into which their 
beaks are inserted, and from which a 
portion of the early flow of sap is 
extracted. Plant lice of the spring 
brood, which hatch from eggs that have 
remained on trees over winter, are 
known to the entomologist as stem- 
mothers. The full grown stem-mothers 
of this plant louse are of a pinkish or 
salmon color, and before there is a sign 
of a peach blossom in the spring, these 
stem-mothers have begun reproduction. 
Their progeny are born alive, eggs never 
being laid except in the fall, and then by 
an aphis which, though only a different 
form of the same species, might be taken 
by the orchardist for an entirely different 
kind of plant louse. The generation 
from the stem-mothers differ from the 
latter in that they are light green in 
color, with darker green, longitudinal 
markings on the dorsal surface of the 
abdomen, but are never pink like the 
stem-mothers. Just as soon as the buds 
on infested trees begin to unfold, the 
stem-mothers, with their progeny, are 
ready to enter within. At first they seem 
to prefer feeding in the blossoms, but 
after these fall quite serious injury is 
often done by their feeding on the leaves. 
Probably the greatest injury to peaches 
resulting from their attack consists in 
the dropping of the small fruit which 
has become devitalized from the loss of 
sap until it can make no growth, hence 
shrivels and falls to the ground. The 
injury to the peach is practically all done 
while it is yet in the husk or calyx tube. 
After the peach has cast off this calyx 
tube it is not likely to be molested fur- 
ther by the aphids, and unless it has 
been too much weakened before this 
time the probabilities are that it will 
not drop as the result of aphis attack. 
Fortunately this pest cannot, or does 
not, spend its entire existence upon the 
peach or other trees, but leaves them for 
more succulent vegetation. Shortly after 
the peaches are formed, winged lice 
begin to appear in the colonies; these 
fly away to other food plants, and by 
the last of June very few can be found 
on peach trees. This is indeed a bless- 
ing to the peach grower, for should this 
pest continue its ravages throughout the 
summer on the peach it would require 
great effort and expense to control it. 
As it 1s trees often suffer a great loss 
of foliage, and if it were not for the 
wonderful power of the peach tree to 
recover after this injury the result of the 
aphis attack would be more disastrous. 
Gillette and Taylor, in bulletin 133 
of the Colorado Experiment Station, 
gave a list of fifty-three plants growing 
in the greenhouse which were found to 
be infested with this aphis. and twenty- 
five plants growine out of doors, the out- 
of-door plants comprising most of the 
common garden vegetables and weeds. 
The variety of plants upon which this 
louse feeds during the summer time is 
so great that it is probable that it will 
seldom be plentiful enough on any one 


kind to do serious injury. While on the 
summer food plants this aphis is usually 
light yellow in color, and without the 
green stripes so characteristic of it while 
feeding on the peach. 

The last winged generation of lice 
appearing in the fall are known as fall 
migrants because of the fact that they 
leave the vegetation upon which the 
summer has been spent and migrate to 
peach trees. These fall migrants do not 
deposit eggs, but give birth to the true 
sexual forms, males and females. The 
females are pink in color, somewhat 
similar to the stem-mothers which were 
on the trees in the spring, but smaller. 
After feeding for a time and becoming 
mature they deposit the eggs previously 
described. 

Because of the abundance of green 
peach aphis eggs last winter a number 
of different spray tests were made in the 
spring with various insecticides in order 
to determine their value as egg destroy- 
ers. The spraying was delayed a little 
too long, however, and on the 7th of 
March, when the first applications were 
made in the W. C. Strain orchard at 
Clifton many of the eggs were found 
to be hatching, and there was no trouble 
in finding the little green lice here and 
there on the twigs. A great many of the 
eggs were not hatched at that time, 
hence the various sprays were tested as 
destroyers of both the eggs and the 
young lice. The block of trees sprayed 
in the Strain orchard, was only three 
years old, but contained both the eggs 
of green peach aphis and the hibernat- 
ing larvae of the twig-borer in abun- 
dance. The small size of the trees made 
very thorough spraying possible. The 
work was done with a barrel pump, so 
it was not possible to make the appli- 
cations with a high pressure. Thor- 
oughness was depended upon to com- 
pensate for the deficiency in pressure. 
Tests were made in this orchard with 
Rex lime and sulphur, two strengths, 
namely: One gallon of the “Rex” to 
ten, and one to eleven gallons of 
water; Black Leaf tobacco extract. four 
strengths, namely, one gallon to thirty, 
one gallon to forty, one gallon to fifty 
and one gallon to seventy gallons of 
water; Black Leaf “40,” three strengths, 
namely, one gallon to six hundred, one 
gallon to eight hundred and one gallon 
to one thousand gallons of water; sol- 
uble oil, one strength, namely, one gal- 
lon to twenty gallons of water. Thirty- 
eight trees in all were sprayed in this 
test, and five were left without treatment 
for checks. 

On the 8th of March twenty-one trees 
were sprayed in Mr. M. Paxson’s orchard 
at Clifton. These trees were five years 
of age, and fully as many eggs of the 
aphis and larvae of the twig-borer were 
found on them as in the Strain orchard. 
The following insecticides were used on 
this date: Nico-fume at two strengths, 
namely, one gallon of Nico-fume to six 
hundred and one gallon to eight hun- 
dred gallons of water. Kerosene emul- 
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sion was applied at one strength only, 
namely, a fifteen per cent oil emulsion 
prepared by using a common laundry 
soap. Black Leaf was applied at one 
strength, namely, one gallon to fifty-five 
gallons of water. Home prepared lime 
and sulphur was applied at one strength, 
namely, fifteen pounds of lime and fif- 
teen pounds of sulphur to fifty gallons 
of water. This lime and sulphur was 
made in the ordinary way and was boiled 
for one hour, so that a first class lime 
and sulphur spray was prepared. 

On March 28th the peach buds were 
just showing their pink tips, and several 
sprays were again applied. At this time 
three of the tests were made with a 
mixed spray of arsenate of lead and one 
of the tobacco preparations, the arsenate 
of lead being used for the twig-borer 
and the tobacco preparation with which 
it was mixed for the aphis. The follow- 


ing insecticides were applied at this 
time to about one hundred and fifty 
trees: Rex lime and sulphur, one gal- 


lon to ten gallons of water; Black Leaf, 
one gallon to fifty gallons of water; 
Black Leaf, one gallon to seventy gal- 
lons of water, combined with arsenate 
of lead three pounds to one hundred gal- 
lons of water; Black Leaf “40,” one gal- 
lon to eight hundred gallons of water; 
Black Leaf “40,” one gallon to one thou- 
sand gallons of water. combined with 
arsenate of lead six pounds to one hun- 
dred gallons of water; Black Leaf “40,” 
one gallon to nine hundred gallons of 
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FIELD OF STRAWBERRIES OF A. R. CUMMINGS AT CANBY, OREGON 
This is probably one of the finest strawberry fields on the Coast 


water, combined with arsenate of lead 
ten pounds to one hundred gallons of 
water. 

The accompanying table gives the 
results of the first examination made on 
March 15, of trees sprayed in the Strain 
orchard. It may be seen from this table 
that all insecticides applied on March 

No. of Aphids 


Strength of on 6 Twigs 


Insecticide Used Insecticide From 2 Trees 
Blackimteatnny-ciriscrr rare 1-30 2 
Blacks eats eee eee oe 1-40 2 
Blacks eat Aa saa2oce ner 1-50 i 
BlacksWeahiy- et eee 1-70 1 
Blackwlteati.4 0cener eee 1-600 0 
Blackwiveatee# Oier ee eee 1-800 6 
Blackwteatna4 Oper 1—1000 7 
Rex Lime and Sulphur... 1-10 1 
Rex Lime and Sulphur... 1-11 2 
SolublexOuereroee eee 1-20 0 
Check. <2Ge.eese Seley ore Zu ete 93 
Trees sprayed March 7, examined March 15. 
7th resulted in effective control, at all 
strengths. Three subsequent examina- 


tions were made on March 24th, April 
26th and May 11th, each one indicating 
practically the same results. It would 
seem from this experiment that just as 
the eggs of this aphis are beginning to 
hatch is a favorable time to spray for its 
control. Lime and sulphur proved to 
be a perfect spray at this time. Appar- 
ently it gave a little better final results 
than anything else used. With the 
exception of Nico-fume, all the tobacco 
sprays of both early and late applica- 
tions resulted in much good, but that 
lime and sulphur applied on the latest 
date of spraying did not prove beneficial. 
This application of lime and sulphur was 
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made at a time when some of the first 
lime and sulphur spraying was being 
done in the valley, but earlier than 
much of it. The experience of most of 
the orchardists was that the lime and 
sulphur did no good applied late for green 
peach aphis, which tallies with our expe- 
rience. This season’s experiments indi- 
cate that the most important thing in 
connection with the control of this aphis 
by the use of lime and sulphur is to get 
it on early; just as the eggs were begin- 
ning to hatch was found to be a splendid 


time. If spraying is delayed until the 
aphis becomes full grown some other 
spray besides the lime and sulphur 


should be used. This spray will not kill 
the mature stem-mothers unless applied 


in excessive quantities. The tobacco 
sprays are much better to use when 
mature lice can be found. But these 


preparations are also more effectual at 
the time when the eggs are hatching. 
A great amount of material is required 
in order to be thorough enough to kill 
most of the lice after they are fully 
grown. 

The average orchardist would prob- 
ably have a hard time to detect the little 
lice when they are first hatched, but the 
importance of spraying at this time 
should be sufficient reason for him to 
learn to find them. If this is not pos- 
sible it would be reasonably safe to say 
that the lice may be found hatching after 
the first few days of warm _ spring 
weather in February or March, in the 
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vicinity of Grand Junction, and that a 
spray at such time would be successful. 
A hand lens, costing twenty-five to 
fifty cents, is of great service in finding 
the lice. 

On March 25th some large Triumph 
peach trees were sprayed on the C. H. 
Dilley place at Clifton. These trees had 
been sprayed a few days previously with 
lime and sulphur, but apparently with no 
success in killing the aphis, which at this 
time were clinging to the partially open 
blossoms waiting for a chance to get 
within. Part of these trees were treated 
with Black Leaf, one gallon to seventy 
gallons of water, and the rest with Black 
Leaf “40,” one gallon to eight hundred 
gallons of water. By exceedingly care- 
ful and thorough spraying, entailing the 
use of at least ten gallons of spray to a 
tree, it was found that practically all the 
lice could be killed. The Elberta trees 
in this orchard did not have so many of 
the aphids on them, and the manager of 
the place decided that they did not need 
to be sprayed. On May 11th an exam- 
ination of these trees showed the 
Elbertas to be badly infested, and the 
Triumphs, which we had sprayed, were 
exceedingly clean. The difficulty expe- 
rienced in spraying trees so late in the 
season lies in the fact that the leaves 
always tend to curl and provide such 
protection for the lice that only the most 
thorough work can result in much good. 

No matter when the spraying may be 
done for the control of this insect suc- 
cess cannot be attained unless a very 
thorough application of the insecticide 
is made. In fact this is a general rule 
that will hold good in spraying for the 
control of all insect pests. While this 
point is always emphasized by entomolo- 
gists, our experience with orchardists has 
been that many do not have a proper 
conception of what thorough spraying 
means. This may be due in part to the 
. failure to appreciate the fact that insects 
multiply tremendously in a short time, 
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and unless a spray kills practically all 
of a pest, such as the one in question, a 
few days or weeks may see them as 
plentiful as they were before the spray 
was applied. Spraying investigations 
in the orchard also indicate that much 
of the trouble is due to the expense of a 
proper treatment. Most of the insecti- 
cides used are very high priced, and the 
orchardist does not feel that he can go 
to the expense necessary to thoroughly 
treat his trees. He very often fails to 
realize that work such as this, half done, 
is really work wasted, to say nothing of 
the expense. 

It is safe to say that spraying for the 
control of the green peach aphis can only 
be successful when very great care is 
used to thoroughly drench every portion 
of infested trees. The many experiments 
conducted has brought us to these con- 
clusions: 1, lime and sulphur, both Rex 
and home prepared; Black Leaf extract, 
Black Leaf “40” and soluble oil may be 
effectively used for the control of the 
green peach aphis when applied in the 
early spring, just as the eggs are hatch- 
ing; 2, a lime and sulphur spray is not 
effective when applied two weeks or 
more after the eggs are hatched, for at 
this time the stem-mothers are mature, 
or nearly so, and are able to resist the 
action of this insecticide; 3, good tobacco 
preparations may be used with success 
any time after the aphids hatch, but it 
is more difficult to succeed late in the 
spring because it is then more difficult 
to get the spray on all the lice on 
account of the protection of the leaves; 
4, the best time to spray for this insect 
is in the early spring, when the eggs are 
hatching. 

As an enemy of the peach, black peach 
aphis has never been of much economic 
importance in Colorado. It has been 
found from time to time in the peach 
growing sections of the western slope, 
but apparently has not been able to con- 
tinue for any length of time in orchards 


where it has been introduced. Notwith- 
standing the fact that up to the present 
time it has never made any headway in 
the orchards, it is well for the peach 
growers not to take any chances in 
orchards where it does appear, but to 
be prompt in making a very thorough 
application of Black Leaf, or some other 
good contact spray to infested trees. 
The fact that this pest has the habit of 
feeding upon the roots as well as the 
twigs of peach trees makes it one that is 
dreaded. Because of its ability to live 
below as well as above ground it might 
become a_ serious pest if conditions 
should happen, at any time, to be favor- 
able to its development. 

Very often peach nursery stock com- 
ing from an infested nursery is found to 
be badly infested with this aphis. When 
such trees are found they should either 
be carefully fumigated with hydrocyanic 
acid gas or sprayed with a good contact 
insecticide, such as Black Leaf, kero- 
sene emulsion or whale-oil soap. Figure 
5 shows a section of a peach twig on 
which is a large number of these aphids. 
This twig was cut from a tree which 
had just been removed from a_ box 
shipped into the state from an outside 


nursery. There were so many aphids in 
the box that they found their way 
through cracks and could actually be 


seen crawling on the outside in consider- 
able numbers. The box bore a fumiga- 
tion tag, and the inspector, whose duty 
it was to over all shipments of 
nursery trees the county, rightly 
condemned all the trees in the box. The 
dark color of the adult lice and their 
habit of feeding on the tender bark 
rather than the leaves enables us to sep- 
arate this louse readily from the fore- 


look 
into 


going species. 


Editor Better Fruit: 

Although I take several other fruit journals and 
papers, I consider “Better Fruit” worth all the rest 
of them at the same subscription price. Joseph 
Weston, Belton, Mississippi. 
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THE FRUIT INDUSTRY OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


BY E. H. SHEPARD, EDITOR “BETTER FRUIT,” AT FRUIT JOBBERS’ CONVENTION, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


FTER being engaged in wholesale 
A business for some twenty years I 

spent a few weeks’ vacation in 
Hood River Valley. This wonderful val- 
ley, with its beautiful scenery, its splen- 
did climate and its intelligent people, 
charmed me beyond expression. The 
spell I was unable to resist, and conse- 
quently I became a fruit grower, and 
soon after manager and director in the 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, 
which position I occupied for several 
years, finally retiring from the manag- 
ership, but continuing to be a director. 
I speak of the Hood River Apple Grow- 
ers’ Union because I believe it illustrates 
certain principles of value to the fruit 
dealer as well as the fruit grower. I 
believe the Hood River Apple Growers’ 
Union is founded on true principles; the 
Union is co-operative, each stockholder 
must be a grower, the amount of stock 


a stockholder can hold is limited, all 
of which are essential for continued 
success. Perhaps the most important 


achievement of this Union from your 
point of view is its pack. We were first 
to put up a pack of apples where the 
apples in the middle were as good as 
they were on the top layer and the apples 
in the bottom as good as in the middle. 
We put up a pack that we could, and 
did, guarantee. Other districts have fol- 
lowed, and the standard of the fruit 
industry of the Northwest has raised 
until now nearly every district commands 
the confidence of the dealer. 

I believe it 1s of interest to every one 
of you gentlemen present to encourage 
every fruit growers’ association with 
your support. The association can, and 
does, do for you what you cannot reason- 
ably expect independents, as individuals, 
to perform. The association has a thor- 
ough system of inspection, and I believe, 
gentlemen, you want, and we want, 
inspection at our end of the line just 
as much as you need it, and we want it 
at your end of the line. The association 
can put up a pack that is not only uni- 
form, but a pack that they can guaran- 
tee. I honestly believe that you will get 
fruit in far more satisfactory condition 
from the association than you will from 
individuals, for the reason that it will 
be properly packed, thoroughly inspected 
and guaranteed. I will not dwell upon 
what you may get from the individual 
shipper because you have had sufficient 
experience in the past in a general way 
to know what you may expect. Permit 
me to admit that there are individual 
exceptions, of course. 

It is my pleasure to say today that I 
believe the grower and dealer are nearer 
together than they ever have been before 
in the history of the fruit industry, and 
I believe the closer they get together in 
the future the more profit there will be 
in the business for both. There is no 
question but what much of the dissatis- 
faction that has existed between the 
dealer and the grower can be eliminated. 
I believe the dissatisfaction has been 
partially your fault and partially ours. 


The grower did not know how to pack 
his fruit, he did net know how to grade 
it and he did not know the proper ripe- 
ness for picking. When low returns 
come in with bad order reports the 
grower censures you, which leads me to 
offer a suggestion. I believe every fruit 
dealer should give more attention to the 
inspection of a car on arrival. We fruit 
growers often get reports like this: “Car 
arrived off condition,’ “Too Ripe” or 
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“Frozen.” It seems to be human nature 
for the average grower when he gets 
such a report to conclude that you are 
untruthful, and he sincerely believes he 
has been skinned. In my travels I have 
seen cars arrive on the market, many of 
which were unsalable due to the grow- 
ers fault in some manner. Permit me to 
offer for your consideration, if you 
please, a suggestion. When a car arrives 
off condition or not up to the standard 
you should have some system of public 
inspection that would be complete and 
thorough in every detail; you should 
have an inspection report rendered by 


some broker or public fruit inspector 
who is not interested in or connected 
with your business, and I believe it 


would be advisable if such report could 
be in the form of a sworn statement. 
Now, I do not want you to infer that I 
am telling you how to run your busi- 
ness, but I believe if you know the fruit 
grower at the other end as I do it would 
enable you to devise a ways and means 
that would meet the situation, protect 
you in your business and protect your 
reputation. I also believe such a method 
will be far more effective in convincing 
the grower than the ordinary short per- 
sonal “Off Condition” report made over 
your own signature. 

I believe the fruit grower needs and 
must have the jobber, the dealer and the 
commission man. I do not wish to sug- 
gest any system that will hamper you 
in your business, but on the other hand, 
it is my aim to assist you if possible, and 
if I am successful I feel I am assisting 
the fruit grower. I realize the magni- 
tude of the fruit business and I under- 
stand that this business must be divided. 
The fruit industry is similar in many 
ways to other industrial enterprises. A 
factory, for instance, is divided into a 
manufacturing and a selling force. The 
fruit industry itself must be divided. 
Growing fruit is one business and selling 
fruit is another business. The selling 
end must necessarily be again divided— 
the association selling the dealer or job- 
ber, the jobber selling the retailer and 
the retailer selling the consumer. I do 
not believe that the fruit grower will 
find it practical to eliminate any one of 
these important and necessary factors in 
distributing his fruit. I imagine that in 
years to come fruit will be handled 
through the same channels in much the 
same way as it is today. However, I 
firmly believe that conditions will be 
improved, and I might add there is room 
for improvement. I have given the mat- 
ter considerable attention and am satis- 
fied that, generally speaking, the jobber 
or commission man is not making an 
unreasonable profit. I am convinced, 
however, that the retailer is. I know of 
many instances where the retailer’s profit 
is not only exorbitant, but outrageous. 
I know of Hood River apples which cost 
the retailer three dollars per box, or 
thirty cents per dozen, being sold for 
one dollar and fifty cents per dozen. I 
know of apples that cost the retailer two 
dollars to two dollars and a half per box 
being sold at seventy-five cents, one dol- 
lar and one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per dozen. Now, some may say in 
answer to this that the expense of doing 
a retail business is high. I am willing 
to admit this may be, and frequently is, 
true. However, I am told that the retail 
profit in the grocery business is about 
seventeen per cent to eighteen per cent 
in modern stores, in the best localities. 
but the same groceryman wants a profit 
of from two hundred to four hundred 
per cent on his apples. Too much profit 
is made in retailing fruit. To illustrate, 
I will give you a specific case. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., an Italian fruit seller who 
occupies a small store in which he carries 
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about fifty dollars in stock at one time, 
after paying all running and living 
expenses, sent $3,000 to Italy in one year. 
I believe these exorbitant retail prices 
are preventing the consumption of fruit 
and are limiting the amount of business 
that you gentlemen are doing. The 
greater the consumption of fruit the 
greater will be your business, and the 
larger the business you do the more 
profit you will make. It is consumption 
that the fruit grower wants; it is con- 
sumption that your business wants. We 
both have the same object in view; there- 
fore we can assist each other. Our 
profit is not too large; I grant that your 
profit is not too large, but I do claim 
that the profit of the retailer 1s exor- 
bitant, and I believe that you, being in 
closer touch with the retailer than we 
are, should give this important matter 
serious consideration and if possible 
devise a ways and means to control and 
regulate retail prices on fruit. We know 
that the retail prices are not only con- 
trolled, but regulated in many lines of 
business. I will cite you a _ specific 
case in the fruit business. The Puyal- 
lup Berry Growers’ Association, which 
handles the raspberry crop of that val- 
ley, in past years sold their berries to 
the dealer, who sold them to the retailer, 
who retailed them at twenty cents per 
quart, and sometimes more. The berries 
netted the association one dollar and ten 
cents per crate. As raspberries are very 
perishable the markets which could be 
reached were somewhat limited and the 
territory that could be supplied in past 
years was not large enough to consume 
the entire raspberry crop of this valley 
at these figures, and, therefore, a large 
per cent of the crop had to go to the 
cannery. Last year the manager put 
into effect a new policy; he made a trip 
East and contracted with the dealer at 
a certain figure so that the dealer would 
have his legitimate profit, and he made 
contracts with the retailer so that the 
retailer could get these raspberries laid 
down at two dollars per crate, guaran- 
teed, provided he would retail them at 
ten cents per quart. This arrangement 
was so successful that the territory con- 
sumed the entire crop of berries on an 
increased acreage, and it being only nec- 
essary to send such berries to the can- 
nery as were too ripe for shipment. The 
surprising part of it all is that when the 
berries were retailed at ten cents per 
quart instead of twenty cents the berry 
grower netted one dollar and thirty cents 
instead of one dollar and ten cents per 
crate. I think this object lesson worthy 
of consideration as a plea for reasonable 
retail prices. 

The Citrus Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
in California offers us another example 
which is worthy of a moment’s attention, 
I understand that the Exchange so con- 
ducts its business that ordinarily a box 
containing one hundred and fifty oranges 
is sold to the retailer, delivered, at two 
dollars and forty cents, which enables 
him to retail them at thirty cents per 
dozen, making a good profit. Thirty 
cents per dozen means two for a nickle, 
or four for ten cents. I believe such 
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prices as these on medium sized apples 
of good quality will be important factors 
in increasing the consumption. We must 
create a greater distribution and estab- 
lish reasonable retail prices if we want 
to market the increased crop of fruit to 
advantage in future years. I will cite 
another instance to illustrate both of 
these features. A few days ago a Hood 
River man received a letter from a friend 
who lives in Memphis, Tennessee, who 
stated that at last a car of Hood River 
apples had reached Memphis, and added 
that they were being sold at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per dozen. These 
apples could have been sold at thirty 
cents per dozen retail, which would have 
paid the freight, given the retailer and 
the jobber a legitimate profit and still 
leave good money for the fruit grower. 
Another point that I believe is worthy 
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of your consideration toward securing 
an increased consumption is selling retail 
by the box instead of by the dozen. A 
consumer who buys a box of apples will 
use more apples and use them faster 
than the consumer who buys a dozen. 
I was told by some of our people who 
have just returned from New York City 
that in all the large stores where fruit 
is being handled that not a single box 
is placed on sale in a retail way. Not 
long ago a friend of mine who lives in 
Portland called at one of the big gro- 
cery stores in New York and wanted to 
buy a box of apples, and he was told 
that they did not retail them by the box, 
but that they sold them by the dozen 
only. Gentlemen, if you want to do more 
business you must endeavor to increase 
consumption, and I think by creating a 
sale for apples by the box will assist in 
doing it. Exactly the opposite of selling 
apples by the box is also true. Some 
package should be perfected not only for 
apples and oranges, but for other fruits, 
that would contain a small quantity 
already done up ready for the purchaser. 
I believe we need, and should have, a 
package that would hold a dozen apples, 
a dozen oranges or a dozen of some 
other fruit, and such packages should be 
made of such size and shape so that six, 
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eight or ten of them might be put in an 
ordinary sized case. 

Mr. A. C. Rulofson, Monadnock Build- 
ing, San Francisco, California, is the 
inventor of a small package which bids 
fair to be an important factor for increas- 
ing the retail sale of apples. The paper 
bag is a very inconvenient package in 
which to carry home a dozen apples, 
particularly if you get into a crowded 
street car and hang on to the strap. You 
know the bag will burst and, therefore, 
you wont buy the dozen apples. The 
package made by Mr. Rulofson is com- 
posed of corrugated paper, holds a dozen 
apples and is supplied with a small, neat 
wooden handle similar to the ones used 
on shawl straps. It is a very convenient 
package and one which the retail fruit 
dealer can have ready for immediate 
delivery—one that will not go to pieces, 
and one that the customer can con- 
veniently carry in the crowded car or 
anywhere else. 

There are many other features con- 
nected with the fruit industry which are 
important that will be so ably covered 
in an excellent address by the manager 
of the Hood River Apple Growers’ 
Union, who follows me on the program, 
that it will be unnecessary for me to dis- 
cuss them. However, I want to empha- 
size the necessity for closer relationship, 
more sincerity, between the grower and 
the dealer. Pardon me for being frank 
in saying that this spirit is lacking. Your 
representatives come to us fruit growers, 
and after exchanging a few courtesies, 
get down to what they call “brass tacks” 
and begin to tell us of the enormous 
crops we are going to have this season 
in all the different sections of the United 
States. On the other hand, the grower 
is just as bad and hollers “light crops.” 
One is “bearing” the market and the 
other is “bulline” it. Gentlemen, this is 
all wrong. I do not believe it is always 
your policy, but it is frequently the 
policy of your representatives. If two 
men want to do business sincerity is the 
the best policy. If two men are frank 
with each other they will do business 
more satisfactorily, quicker and at less 
expense. Therefore, let us both be lib- 
eral in our system and in our dealings, 
and we will get better results and be 
happier. 

The Northwest is already a great fruit 
country, and is rapidly growing. It will 
be the greatest apple producing country 
in the world. We have the climate and 
the soil to produce perfect apples, apples 
beautiful in color, unsurpassed for their 
excellency in flavor, keep and size. The 
fruit growers are an intelligent people, 
people of ability, people who will get 
Permit me to quote a short 
paragraph from The Spectator: 

“The Spectator has lingered on the 
commercial side of this apple raising 
country, as it is at that side which has 
attracted capitalists, professional men 
and college graduates to try their hand 
in fruit culture and country living, but 
aside from the perfect apples which have 
given the valley its fame, there are scenic 
attractions which would cause one to 
linger here, but he who lingers is lost, 
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and straightway buys an orchard and 
devotes himself to the raising of apples. 
He cannot help it; the very air is charged 
with apples; the theme of all conversa- 
tion is apples; the apple orchard is ever 
before one’s vision, and it is a strong 
man who can resist the call.” 

It is our climate, our soil, our spirit of 
enthusiasm, as indicated above, which is 
making the Northwest the greatest apple 
producing section in the world. Our 
enthusiasm, aggressiveness, energy and 
ability cannot help but spell success. 

My position in the fruit world is some- 
what unique. While I am a grower and 
am a director of the Apple Growers’ 
Union at Hood River I am also the 
editor and publisher of “Better Fruit.” 
It has been my aim, my ambition, if you 
please, to make “Better Fruit” not only 
the best, but the most influential fruit 
growers’ paper in the world. I do not 
believe this can be accomplished unless 
it is absolutely fair and square with 
everybody connected with the fruit busi- 
ness. It is my desire to bring the fruit 
dealer and the fruit grower closer 
together. To do this the good will and 
esteem of both the dealer and the grower 
must be secured. This cannot be done 
without being fair with both. li “Better 


Fruit” can help you in your business it 
will help the grower. 


On the other hand, 
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if it helps the grower it will help you 
in your business. “Better Fruit’ is help- 
ing the grower to grow better fruit, to 
grade it better and to pack it better. 

We fruit growers are in a State of evo- 
lution. We are developing, and I believe 
frankly more improvement has been 
made in the growing of fruit in the last 
few years than in marketing and sell- 
ing fruit. 

Just a few words about over-produc- 
tion in general and over-production of 
apples in particular. We have all heard 
this over-production talk for years. I 
have heard it ever since I was a boy, 
and yet it is a well recognized fact that 
there has never been a continued over- 
production of any food commodity. When 
vast areas were planted to wheat in the 
Northwest the cry went up, “Over-Pro- 
duction;”’ but today the price of wheat 
is higher than it has been for years, and 
authorities who have given the matter 
careful study state that in a few years 
the United States will not grow enough 
wheat to feed its own people. I will 
not worry you with statistics about the 
apple crop. You all know them. Suffice 
it to say, however, that from 69,000,000 
barrels of apples in 1896 we have fallen 
to an average of 25,000,000 barrels during 
the last three years. It seems strange to 
fear over-production with a decreasing 
crop on an increased acreage. You must 
bear in mind further, for it is a matter 
of fact, that only ten per cent to twenty 
per cent of the orchards that are set ever 
make commercial orchards. The popula- 
tion of the United States in the last ten 
years has increased to over 90,000,000. 
The apple crop has decreased in a greater 
ratio. But the consumption of fruit, I 
mean all kinds of fruit, during the last 
thirty years in the United States has 
increased five times as rapidly as the 
population. However, we may have a 
temporary condition of under-consump- 
tion, arising from a lack of proper dis- 
tribution and prohibitory prices. The 
success of the whole fruit industry seems 
to depend on a proper distribution and 
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intelligent marketing. Again, gentlemen, 
this is your end of the business. Con- 
sumption can be created by proper dis- 
tribution if the prices are right. To 
illustrate what can be done in the way of 
increased distribution I want to tell you 
that the Hood River Apple Growers’ 
Union, which depended almost entirely 
upon New York to take its output in 
previous years, this year has sold to 
twenty-four states, sixty-five cities and 
eighty-seven different buyers. 

Just a word about the _ so-called 
immense boxed apple crop of the Pacific 
Coast. It is estimated, perhaps an exag- 
geration, that the crops in Colorado to 
the Pacific was 15,000 cars of apples dur- 
ing 1910. At 600 boxes to a car and 100 
apples to the box this would mean 
900,000,000 apples. If this crop was so 
distributed and the price right, so that 
every inhabitant of the United States 
could eat one apple a day for ten 
days, they would eat up this so-called 
“immense” apple crop of the Northwest 
in just ten days. The California orange 
growers howled “over-production” when 
they shipped 1,400 carloads of oranges in 
one year, but that crop has increased, 
and they are now selling over 40,000 
cars per year, and I am told the orange 
growers today are making better money 
than in previous years. Apparently the 
Citrus Exchange has been successful in 
properly distributing their fruit, regulat- 
ing prices in a way to increase consump- 
tion sufficiently to care for their increased 
output. 

I believe the jobbers should unite in 
demanding quality of fruit and proper 
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grading, even to the point of refusing to 
accept any carload that is not up to the 
standard of grading. It is good fruit, 
attractive fruit, that increases consump- 
tion. Ordinary fruit, rotten fruit, inter- 
feres with consumption. The dealer and 
the grower both know this, and the 
erower should be compelled to govern 
himself accordingly if he doesn’t see fit 
to do so otherwise. Therefore, it seems 
proper that both the grower and the 
dealer should adopt as a motto, “Quality 
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first, quality last and quality all the time.” 

California is a wonderful fruit state, 
famous for its many varieties of fruits— 
oranges, lemons, olives, grapes, peaches, 
figs and others too numerous to mention. 
While I have not seen the statistics ‘for 
this year, I presume the crop must be 
almost $100,000,000. The varieties of 
fruits grown commercially in the North- 
west are not so many as in California. 
Our principal varieties in a commercial 
way are apples, pears, prunes, peaches 
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and cherries. While no figures have yet 
been given out, probably the fruit crop 
of Oregon, Washington and Idaho will 
be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$20,000,000 for the past year, the fruit 
industry of the Northwest being the 
fourth industry of our country. These 
facts cannot help but convince us of the 
magnitude and the future importance of 
the fruit industry for the Northwest. 

The fruit business is about the only 
line of business of importance that I 
know of that is done on a con- 
signment basis, and frankly 
and honestly, gentlemen, the 
quicker we get on a buying 
and selling basis the better it 
will be for everybody. The 
fruit business can be con- 
ducted on these principles the 
same as any other business. 
Purchases can be made at an 
agreed price for certain kinds 
of fruits, packed according to 
certain grades, a thorough in- 
spection made at the shipping 
end and the grade guaranteed, 
so that the buyer will know 
just what he is getting and 
just what it will cost him laid 
down, this to be subject to 
final inspection by authorized 
inspectors, when necessary, at 
your end of the line, which 
will protect you and compel 
us to live up to our agree- 
ments. This will do away 
with much of the dissatisfac- 
tion that has arisen in the 
past through consignments, 
and every grower will know 
just what he is selling the 
fruit for and every dealer will 
know just what the fruit is 
going to cost him. This cer- 
tainly seems preferable to the 
uncertain, indefinite results 
that come from the consign- 
ment business. 

I have talked with a great 
many fruit dealers on these 
subjects during the last few 
years and in nearly every in- 
stance I find that high class 
dealers are in favor of buying 
from associations, and many 
have expressed themselves in 
favor of f.o.b. purchases in 
place of consignment. 

Gentlemen, we are engaged 
in a great big business, which 
is rapidly increasing, and with 
many difficult problems to be 
solved in the future. Your 
interests and our interests are 
mutual. It must be our aim 
to give you better fruit, bet- 
ter grading, better packing, 
and guarantee it. This will 
enable you to sell for better 
prices, which means more 
money for you and more 
money for us. We are all 
after the “almighty dollar.” 
Therefore, let us work hand 
in hand. Our success will be 
greater united than divided. 
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CHERRY HEAVEN—WERE FIRST GROWN YEARS AGO 


BY PROFESSOR H. E. VAN DEMAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UST when and where the culture of 
the cherry was begun we will never 
know, but it was in the long-ago, 

probably before the days of Grecian 
and Roman civilization, and from what 
can be gathered from history Southern 
Europe was the place of its nativity. 
That cherries have been a popular fruit 
there is no doubt, and when the home- 
seekers from beyond the seas landed on 
the American ‘continent they were not 
long in planting seeds of this choice 
fruit in their new homes. This was done 
by the pioneers on the shores of both 
oceans, and success rewarded their 
efforts in nearly all sections except 
along the Gulf of Mexico, where the 
climate was found to be too warm. The 
cherry tree, no matter what the species 
or variety, loves a moderately cool and 
equable climate. Sudden changes from 
mild to frigid temperatures, or the 
reverse, are a very serious hindrance to 
successful cherry culture, and with many 
varieties are fatal, although a steadily 
cool or warm climate may be very favor- 
able to them. 

There are many species of the genus 
Cerasus, to which all the cherries belong, 
both wild and cultivated, native and for- 
eign. We have in America several 
species that aftain gigantic size and are 
classed among the large forest trees, 
their lumber being of great value for 
making furniture because of its fine 
grain, hardness, durability and rich, red- 
dish color. At one time it rivaled 
mahogany in popularity, and would be 
so now if the supply was not almost 
exhausted. But from none of our native 
species has there been developed as yet 
any variety that is of real value as an 
edible fruit-bearing tree, although some 
of them are barely eatable; nor have 
any of them, so far, proved to be very 
serviceable as stocks upon which to bud 
or graft the cultivated kinds because of 
their mutual uncongeniality. 

In Japan the great spring festival is 
that of the time of cherry blooming, and 
next to the chrysanthemum the cherry 
tree is the most popular of all their floral 
triumphs. We in America have been 
slow to import the many varieties of 
Japanese ornamental cherries and add 
them to our garden decorations, but it 
is being done now to some small extent. 
Strange as St may seem, those enter- 
prising people know almost nothing of 
the cherry as a fruit. for none of the 
trees they grow bear fruit of any value 
for eating. Many of them have double 
flowers and bear no fruit at all. 

The European cherries, on the con- 
trary, are the great fruit bearers of all 
the world. They are divided into at 
least two botanical species, and of these 
there is an untold number of varieties, 
but so far as I know there are no crosses 
or hybrids between these two species. It 
would seem that there is great oppor- 
tunity for the production of new varieties 
of value by the artificial cross-polleniza- 
tion of some of the best of the old ones, 
and possibly by introducing the charac- 


teristics of some of our native species, 
provided they are not too diverse to be 
cross-pollenated. 

With the development of American 
horticulture the cherry was carried to 
the remotest corners of the country and 
tested in the most practical way by those 
who did the pioneering. In the rich 
soil of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia the different classes all flourished 
and bore abundantly. The Mazzards, 
which was propagated mostly from seeds, 
had many varieties that made tall, pyra- 
midal trees more than fifty feet high, 
and with trunks three feet and more in 
diameter. Such trees sometimes bore 
fifty bushels or more of cherries, but 
they were usually small and unsalable, 
and anyone who wanted them could have 
them for the picking. There are such 
trees yet standing in the hilly sections of 
the Appalachian range that are healthy 
and vigorous, although very old. 

The mission fathers from Spain planted 
cherry seeds in California long ago, and 
the trees were found to succeed there 
very well. But the most notable and by 
far the most successful of all the experi- 
ments made in new territory was by the 
Lewellings, who crossed the plains and 
mountains from lIowa to the Pacific 
Northwest. They went to the great 
Oregon country more than fifty years 
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ago, carrying fruit trees of several kinds 
by ox team, and finally located on the 
eastern bank of the Willamot (this is the 
original and correct spelling, and was 
used by Washington Irving and other 
authorities) River, where is now the 
present town of Milwaukie. There the 
cherry trees flourished and bore abun- 
dantly. Seeds from them were planted 
and new varieties originated that were 


better than the old standards from 
which they came. The Mazzard type 
was the one that gave the greatest 


results, and such varieties as Napoleon 
and Tartarian were used as parent stocks. 
There are today no better varieties 
erown than those originated at the old 
Lewelling homestead, the Bing being 
perhaps the most notable of all. It was 
named in honor of a faithful Chinese 
workman on the place, and this name is 
now known on every continent and will 
go down to the centuries to come as 
belonging to one of the best cherries that 
has ever blessed the world. And it is 
not the only good one that came from 
the Leweliing experiments. I have been 
there to see the old trees that are left 
and the birthplace of the cherry industry 
of the Northwest. The humble efforts 
of these good men bore fruit far beyond 
their expectations. As cherry culture 
grew apace it spread over the entire 
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Willamot Valley, into the Umpqua and 
Rogue River countries and up the Colum- 
bia to The Dalles; to Walla Walla, to 
the Puget Sound region and finally all 
over the irrigated sections of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. California, like- 
wise, proved to be well suited to cherry 
culture. Verily, the Pacific Coast is a 
Cherry Heaven. 

To the Eastern visitor, although he 
may be a cherry grower of long experi- 
ence, it is a revelation to see the cherries 
that grow from California to British 
Columbia and eastward as far as the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. The 
trees seem to be perfectly at home and 
they bear almost without a single failure, 
and usually so heavily as to surpass 
belief. Last year there were hundreds 
of branches cut from the heavily laden 
trees and brought to the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, from many sections of the North- 
west to show how the fruit really hung 
upon them. At the Yakima County 
exhibit one day some Eastern ladies 
were looking at several of these branches, 
and I overheard one say to another, 
“See how nicely those cherries are tied 
on the branches.” Although it was none 
of my business (for my duty was to 
judge the fruits, which I was just then 
doing) I said to her, “You can untie 
and eat some of them if you like,’ and 
she at once began to look for the strings, 
and not finding them, said, “I don’t see 
where they are tied.” To which I 
replied, “No, because the Good Lord tied 
them on,’ and then they wondered more 
and more, but went away believing that 
cherry trees could not really hold such big 
loads of fruit. And it is really wonder- 
ful how they bring to maturity such tre- 
mendous crops of large and luscious 
cherries, and rarely with a blemish. 
There is not a wormy cherry in all that 
region, for there are none of the insects 


there that cause this trouble in the East- 
ern States. Likewise it is seldom that 
cherry rot occurs, except during rainy 
spells that cause the ripe or ripening 
fruit to crack, and then the air causes 
decay. Rains seldom occur at that sea- 
son of the year, and only in some sec- 
tions. The dry air and almost entire 
absence of rain during summer time east 
of the Cascade range is better for the 
cherry crop than the climate west of it, 
although some of the best cherries I have 
ever seen were grown on the shores of 
Puget Sound. 

It has never been my privilege to 
attend one of the “cherry fairs’ of the 
Pacific Coast, but I have seen extensive 
displays of the fruit at expositions, both 
East and West, for many years past, and 
I have been in the orchards at all sea- 
sons of the year, and know from sight 
and taste the truth about the region I 
call Cherry Heaven. There is nothing 
equal to it in the Eastern and Central 
States, and there never can be because 
of the peculiarly favorable climate and 
soil combined. Whether it is volcanic 
ash, disintegrated basalt or glacial drift, 
these soils all suit the needs of the cherry 
trees. They grow and spread their 
branches wide and high; the glossy fruit 
hangs among the dark green leaves along 
the branches in such profusion that it is 
no wonder those who had never seen 
the like before thought the cherries were 
tied on by artful man. 

The size of most varieties, whether 
sweet or sour, is usually much larger 
than the same of Eastern growth. There 
is nothing strange is seeing boxes of 
cherries prepared for market that exceed 
an inch in diameter and I have seen 
several ten-pound boxes that averaged 
an inch and an eighth. For many years 
past I have occasionally measured speci- 
mens that were more than an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, grown in California, 
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Oregon and Washington. 
Idaho and British 
well. 


No doubt 
Columbia can do as 
And the quality of the Western 
cherries is as good as their looks. The 
sweet varieties are really sweet and the 
sour ones are sour, although the flavor 
ot most kinds is mild, subacid and very 
pleasant. The large subacid or sweet 
varieties with firm flesh are grown exten- 
sively and almost exclusively, for the 
sour varieties are not only smaller, but 
too soft for Eastern shipment, and there- 
fore only grown for home use and in 
small quantities. 

The Eastern market for cherries is 
always good, especially for the higher 
classes, such as will sell at good prices 
at the fancy fruit stands. And there is 
danger of Eastern competition, 
because there is no other section where 
the same grades can be grown. The 
nearest approach to it is in Northern 
Michigan, where cherry trees under good 
culture yield splendid fruit and usually 
in abundance. I have often been in an 
orchard of over two thousand trees near 
Frankfort, where the trees and fruit both 
reminded me of those of the Pacific 
Coast. The climate and soil are well 
suited to the cherry and the owner 
understands the culture and packing of 
the fruit about as well as the Western 
growers. The prices obtained have 
usually been satisfactory, but hot and 
very damp weather has sometimes caused 
severe losses from rot. The Western 
cherries are firmer in flesh and will stand 
shipment across the continent with little 
loss from this cause. 

The most popular varieties grown on 
the Pacific Coast are Bing, Lambert and 
Napoleon, the latter being usually called 
Royal Ann over all that region. There 
are almost none of the old varieties 
grown extensively except Napoleon, but 
it is now perhaps the most popular of 
all because of its bright rosy color, large 
size, pleasant flavor and ability to bear 
long shipment well. The Bing and Lam- 
bert are both dark, purplish red, and 
attain even larger size and stand ship- 
ment equally well. They are gaining a 
strong foothold and will probab!y soon 
exceed Napoleon in general favor; the 
Oregon, Hoskins and other new seedlings 
of Western origin are being tested and 
in time to come still newer varieties may 
surpass all that have gone before. What 
may we not expect of the future of 
Cherry Heaven? 


Geer APPLE PROSPECTS.—Reports from 
different sections of Western New York agree 
that conditions for a good apple crop are prom- 
ising. The weather has been cool nearly all the 
time and there has been no rapid budding of the 
trees, aS was the case in March, 1910, when a 
period of warm weather was followed by a sleet 
and snow storm in April, blighting the blossoms. 
Peaches this year have not entirely escaped, but it 
is the opinion of a large number of growers that 
a large part of the crop will ripen. Fruit trees 
of every variety are now about in normal condi- 
tion. Prospects for berries are good, as they have 
wintered well. Reports today from the Southern 
Ulster fruit belt, one of the biggest fruit sections 
in Eastern New York, were to the effect that the 
outlook is encouraging. A prominent fruit culti- 
vator said: ‘‘There has been enough evenly bal- 
anced cold weather to liven the fruit trees up 
well and yet hold back buds, and now that warm 
weather is about to come it is evident there will 
be a large fruit yield. The peach crop in this sec- 
tion will be especially good.” 
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ORCHARD SPRAYS AND SPRAYING SUCCESSFULLY 


sprays is not essential to success 

in spraying. Equipped with an 
understanding of the range of usefulness 
of three or four standard sprays, with a 
determination to do thorough work, one 
is as well fortified as may be against 
orchard pests and diseases. 

While it is true that most growers 
of experience understand the general 
theory of spraying it is considered desir- 
able for the benefit of the novice to 
emphasize certain fundamental princi- 
ples, a knowledge of which is essential 
to the proper selection and use of reme- 
dies for orchard diseases or insect pests. 

It should first be thoroughly under- 
stood that spraying is not a cure all. 
There are many diseases and some insect 
troubles of the orchard for which spray- 
ing is of no value, either as a preventive 
or cure. 

Fortunately most of the important 
orchard pests and diseases may be held 
under control by proper spraying. It is 
important to note, however, that in order 
to do effective spraying against any pest 
it is essential that the proper spray be 
used at the proper time for that particu- 
lar pest. A spray which is effective 
against one pest may be totally ineffec- 
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tive against another, even if applied at 
the proper time. The proper spray for 
any pest applied at the wrong time is as 
useless as no spraying at all. 

It is, therefore, of prime importance 
that every grower should know what 
diseases and insects are prevalent in his 
district, that he be able to recognize 
them when he sees them and practice the 
proper methods of control. 

The proper time at which a spray 
should be applied and the proper spray 
to be used is determined by the life his- 
tory of the organism causing the trouble, 
whether it be an insect or a fungus, or 
bacterial disease. . 

It is not the purpose at this time 
to discuss the life history of orchard 
pests, but rather to give general direc- 
tions for the preparation and use of the 
common sprays. 

Under the head of imsecticides are 
included those sprays used primarily to 
combat insects. To understand the gen- 
eral principle which underlies the selec- 
tion of the proper remedy to be used for 
any particular insect. one has only to 
know that nearly all insects may be 


divided for practical purposes into two 
great groups, viz.: 
ing insects. 


Chewing and suck- 
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Food Poisons—For combating chew- 
ing insects, that is, those which actually 
chew and swallow the tissues of the 
plant on which they feed, a poison must 
be used. The surface of the parts of the 
plant on which such an insect feeds 
must be coated or sprayed with some 
poisonous substance which will not 
injure the plant yet will kill the insects 
which feed upon the parts thus coated. 

(a) Arsenate of lead is now the chief 
poison used in spraying for the codling 
moth. Many commercial brands are to 
be had, and so far as our observations 
go all are reasonably pure. The various 
brands may, however, be arranged into 
two more or less definite groups, which 
may be termed the acid arsenates and 
the neutral or normal, or Ortho arsen- 
ates. While the evidence is not con- 
clusive it appears to be true that the 
acid arsenates cannot so well be used 
with the lime-sulphur solutions as can 
the neutral arsenates. 

Most manufacturers advise the use of 
three pounds of arsenate of lead to fifty 
gallons of water. The Washington 
Experiment Station has demonstrated 
that in the dry climate of Eastern Ore- 
gon one pound to fifty gallons gives 
equally good results in controlling cod- 
ling moth. We have found that two 
pounds are sufficient in the Willamette 


Valley. 
If it is desired to use a combined 
insecticide and fungicide arsenate of 


lead may be added to bordeaux or lime- 
sulphur solution in the same proportion 
as when water is used. 

Contact Insecticides—For combating 
sucking insects, that is, those with suck- 
ing mouth parts which pierce the plant 
upon which they feed and suck juices, a 
spray must be used which will kill such 
insects by acting externally on their 
bodies, since they secure their food from 
beneath the surface and cannot be made 
to eat the poisons. A spray of this sort 
is known as a contact insecticide. 

(b) Kerosene Emulsion — Kerosene 
oil, or coal oil, is a powerful insecticide. 
The undiluted oil is, however, liable to 
seriously injure plants to which it is 
applied. This difficulty is overcome by 
forming an emulsion with some sub- 
stance that it may be readily diluted with 
water. Soap is most commonly added 
for this purpose as follows: Kerosene 
oil, two gallons; hard soap (preferably 
whale oil), half pound; water one gal- 


lon. Dissolve the soap in the water by 
boiling. Add the suds, boiling hot, to 
the oil. Churn the mixture violently 


with a spray pump until it becomes a 
thick, creamy mass. If perfectly emulsi- 
fied the oil will not rise to the surface 
even after standing an indefinite time. 
Such an emulsion may be used imme- 
diately or kept as a _ stock solution. 
Before using dilute one part of the stock 
emulsion with eight or ten parts of 
water. This will be found to be an eff- 
cient remedy for green aphis, woolly 
aphis, red spider, mealy bugs and cer- 
tain scale insects. 
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(c) Black-Leaf is used especially for 
plant lice, but may also be used for vari- 
ous other sucking insects, as the leaf- 
hoppers and the apple tingis. Use in the 
proportion of one part to sixty parts of 
water or lime-sulphur. 

(d) Black-Leaf 40 is an extremely 
concentrated form of nicotine sulphate, 
and is now sent out as a substitute for 
the black-leaf. It is supposed to be as 
efficient and has the added benefit of 
being cheaper. Use in the proportion of 
one part to eight hundred parts of water 
or lime-sulphur. 

The term fungicide is applied to those 
substances which will prevent the growth 
of fungi on plants. The fungi are a 
group of plants of low order, many of 
which live as parasites on the higher or 
flowering plants. 

A parasitic fungus is a plant as truls 
as is the apple tree, the prune tree o1 
any other plant upon which it may be 
growing. It differs from the common 
plants essentially in being much more 
simple in structure and in being devoid 
of chlorophyll—the green coloring mat- 
ter of plants. Its reproductive bodies, 
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which are called spores, are more simple 
and very much smaller than the smallest 
seeds of our common plants, and are 
produced in almost inconceivably great 
numbers. The vegetative portion of the 
fungus, the part which, in a sense, corre- 
sponds to the roots, stems and leaves of 
ordinary plants, the parts which absorb 
the food materials and eventually pro- 
duce the spores, consist of a mass of 
more or less branched, white or color- 
less, and very minute threads, and is 
called the mycelium. 

Being so small and light the spores 
are readily carried long distances by the 
wind, washed about by the rains, and are 
also carried by birds and insects, and 
probably by other agencies. These 
rgencies are thus largely responsible for 
he spread of fungous diseases from leaf 
to leaf, plant to plant, orchard to orchard. 
Over greater distances the spores may 
be carried on shipments of infected 
nursery stock, fresh fruits, vegetables, 
seeds, etc. 

Should a spore fall upon suitable soil, 
such as the surface of leaf or fruit, and 
the conditions of heat and moisture be 
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it will germinate—push out a 
In the case 


favorable, 
delicate, slender germ-tube. 
of most parasitic fungi this germ-tube 
soon penetrates the epidermis of the leaf 
or fruit and the mycelium develops in 
the underlying tissues entirely beyond 
the reach of fungicides. 

The philosophy of spraying for fun- 
sous diseases in general is based on the 
fact that they cannot be cured, but can 
be prevented. This germ-tube must be 
destroyed before it penetrates the epi- 
dermis, and to do this the surface of the 
host must be thoroughly protected by 
the fungicide during the entire time the 
spores are germinating. 

(a) Bordeaux Mixture 
ture has long been the principal spray 


Bordeaux mix- 


used as a preventive of fungous diseases 
of plants, and while other sprays, notably 
the lime-sulphur mixtures, give promise 
of largely supplanting it for orchard 
purposes it still remains one of the most 
important orchard fungicides. Bordeaux 
for winter use may be made as follows: 
Copper sulphate, six pounds; quick lime, 


six pounds; water fifty gallons. This is 
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known as the 6-6-50 formiula. 
It should be used only upon 
dormant trees. 

When the trees are in leaf 
the following 4-4-50 formula 
is used: Copper sulphate, four 
pounds; quick lime, four 
pounds; water, fifty gallons. 

A weaker formula, known 
as the 3-6-50 formula, 1s some- 
times used on plants of ten- 
der foliage. In Oregon the 
formula has been successfully 
used on the peach foliage for 
prevention of fruit spot, but 
it is without doubt safer to 
use the self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur: Copper sulphate, three 
pounds; quick lime, six 
pounds; water, fifty gallons. 
It is of great importance that 
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bordeaux be properly made. 
The mixture must be fresh 
each time it is used. The 
ingredients may, however, be 
stored in stock solution for an indefinite 
period. Always use wooden or earthen 
vessels in preparing bordeaux or the 
solution of bluestone. 

When large quantities of bordeaux 
mixture are required it is most con- 
venient to have stock solutions made up 
containing one pound per gallon of the 
respective ingredients. Take a fifty-gal- 
lon barrel of water and suspend near the 
top a coarse sack containing fifty pounds 
of crystallized or granulated commercial 
copper sulphate. It will dissolve in a 
few hours. It is convenient to arrange 
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this the night before the spraying is to 
be done. In another barrel place fifty 
pounds of lime freshly slaked. For this 
purpose choose clean stone lime of the 
best quality. Slaking should be done 
carefully. Water should be added a little 
at a time so that slaking will take place 
rapidly. The process should be watched 
carefully and the mixture stirred con- 
stantly while the slaking is going on, 
adding water as needed to prevent burn- 
ing, as lime should never be allowed to 
become dry while slaking or it will burn, 
nor should it become entirely submerged 
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with water. The mixing can be con- 
veniently done with a hoe. When thor- 
oughly slaked make up to fifty gallons 
with water. 

If small quantities only of stock solu- 
tion are needed any quantity can be made 
in the above mentioned proportions. 
If the spray is to be applied to peach 
trees in foliage use the 3-6-50 formula. 
It is always best to test the mix- 
ture before applying it with potassium 
ferrocynide. 

These stock solutions can be kept for 
an indefinite time if water is added to 
replace that lost by evapora- 
tion. They should be kept 
covered to prevent dilution 
by rains. Made up in this 
way, each gallon of stock 
solution represents one pound 
of ingredients. Each should 
be stirred very thoroughly 
before any is taken out. 

In making up the mixture 
from these stock solutions 
both the copper sulphate and 
the lime should be diluted 
before being mixed. Have 
two dilution barrels or tanks. 
If the 6-6-50 formula be used, 
and the spray tank holds one 
hundred gallons, take twelve 
gallons of copper sulphate 
stock solution and dilute to 
make fifty gallons in one bar- 
rel, and take twelve gallons 
of the lime paste and dilute 
in the same manner in the 
other barrel. The lime paste 
should be run through a fine 
strainer. 

For convenience it is well 
to have a platform built high 
enough to permit the liquids 
to flow from the dilution 
tanks into the spray tank. 
Allow the two diluted solu- 
tions to run together through 
a twenty-mesh copper wire 
strainer into the spray tank, 
mix well and apply at once. 
(It is always best to test the 
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mixture before applying with 
potassium ferrocyanide.) 

Buy ten cents’ worth of 
potassium ferrocyanide at the 
druggist’s and dissolve in the 


least possible quantity of 
water. Label the bottle poi- 
son. Take out a cupful of the 


well stirred mixture and allow 
a drop or two of the potas- 
sium ferrocyanide to drop 
into it. If the drop turns yel- 
low or brown on striking the 
mixture it will be necessary 
to add more lime. Add lime 
until no discoloration is seen 
when tested in this way. If 
this precaution is not taken 
the spray may cause injury to 
the foliage. 

Use a good pump that gives 
a strong, constant pressure; 
have good nozzles that give a 
fine, mist-like spray and cover the tree 
thoroughly. Always rinse out the spray 
tank, hose and rod with clean water after 
using. Use only brass rods and connec- 
tions, as bordeaux mixture will gradually 
attack iron. 

Unfortunately even the most carefully 
prepared bordeaux will sometimes cause 
serious russetting of the fruit of apple. 
This russetting seems to be the most 
serious when rainy or at least humid 
weather prevails at the time of the first 
spraying after the blossoms fall, and as 
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such conditions usually do thus prevail, 
at least in the Willamette Valley, “spray 
injury” following the use of bordeaux 
often becomes almost as serious as the 
fungus injury it was expected to prevent. 

(b) Self-Boiled Lime-Sulphur—This 
mixture, introduced and perfected by 
Scott, of the Department of Agriculture, 
is especially desirable for use on’ peach 
foliage. The experience in most sections 
of the country has been that bordeaux 
mixture and most other fungicides are 
unsafe to use on peach and other tender 
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This piece of ground by actual measurement is three by seventeen rods and contains a complete assortment of vege- 
tables, several kinds of bush fruit, grapes, plums, cherries and young apple trees, besides many beautiful varieties of 
It adds value and affords untold pleasures of fresh fruit and vegetable for the home table. 


roses grown as a border. 


foliage. This fact has led to the perfec- 
tion of the self-boiled lhme-sulphur. This 
mixture, prepared and recommended for 
use on the peach foliage, is in effect a 
mechanical mixture of lime and sulphur, 
with only a very small percentage of 
sulphides in solution. In Oregon this 
spray is especially recommended for use 
against brown rot and fruit spot of peach. 


The formula recommended is as_ fol- 
lows: Lime, eight pounds; sulphur, eight 


pounds; water, fifty gallons. The prepa- 
ration of the mixture as described by 
Scott in Bulletin No. 174 of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry 
is as follows: 

“The mixture used in our 
experiments during the past 
season was composed of eight 
pounds of fresh stone lime 
and eight pounds of sulphur 
(either flowers or flour may 
be used) to fifty gallons of 
water. This mixture can best 
be prepared in rather large 


quantities, say enough for 
two hundred gallons at a 
time, making the formula 


thirty-two pounds of lime 
and thirty-two pounds of sul- 
phur, to be cooked with a 
small quantity cf water (from 
eight to ten gallons) and then 
diluted to make two hundred 
gallons. 

“The lime should be placed 
in a barrel and enough water 
poured on to almost cover it. 
As soon as the lime begins to 
slake the sulphur should be 
added, after first running it 
through a sieve to break up 
the lumps. The mixture will 
require constant stirring, and 
more water should be added 
as needed to form a thick 
paste at first and then grad- 
ually a thin paste. The lime 
will supply enough heat to 
boil the mixture several min- 
utes. As soon as it is well 
slaked water should be added 
to cool the mixture and pre- 
vent further cooking. It is 
then ready to be strained into 
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the spray tank, diluted and 
applied to the trees. 

“The stage at which cold 
water should be poured in to 
stop the cooking varies with 


different limes. Some limes 
are so sluggish in slaking 
that it is difficult to obtain 


enough heat from them to 
cook the mixture, while other 
limes become intensely hot 
on slaking and care must be 
taken not to allow the boiling 
to proceed too far. Ii the 
mixture is allowed to remain 
hot fifteen or twenty minutes 
after the slaking is completed 
the sulphur gradually goes 
into solution, combining with 
the lime to form  sulphids, 
which are injurious to peach 
foliage. It is therefore very 
important, especially with hot 
lime, to cool the mixture 
quickly by adding a few 
bucketfuls of water as soon 
as the lumps of lime have 
slaked. down. The intense 
heat, violent boiling and con- 
stant stirring result in the 
production of a uniform mix- 
ture of finely divided sulphur 
and lime, with only a very 
small percentage of the sulphur in solu- 
tion. The mixture should be strained to 
take out the coarse particles of lime, but 
the sulphur should be carefully worked 
through the strainer. 

“In applying the self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur mixture the spraying outfit should 
be equipped with a good agitator. The 
mixture settles to the bottom of the 
tank, and unless kept thoroughly agi- 
tated cannot be evenly applied.” 

Since commercial lime-sulphur has 
caused some burning of fruit and foliage 
of the apple in some sections of the 
Northwest we would suggest that the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur be tried for the 
third scab spray. Either the 8-8-50 or 
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10-10-50 formula may be used. While 
not as good as the commercial lime- 
sulphur against apple scab Scott finds 
that it will control mild cases of scab, 
and in his experiments was entirely 
harmless to foliage and fruit. 

Arsenate of lead for codling moth may 
be safely used with the self-boiled mix- 
ture in the same proportions as recom- 
mended when mixed with bordeaux or 
commercial lime-sulphur. 

It is often desirable and practicable to 
use sprays which combine both fungi- 
cidal and insecticidal qualities. The 
time, expense and annoyance of one or 
more sprayings may frequently be elimi- 
nated by such combinations. Thus bor- 
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deaux mixture and paris green, or arsen- 
ate of lead, has long been used as a 
combined spray for apple scab and cod- 
ling moth, and the expense of control- 
ling these two important apple pests has 
thereby been materially reduced. This 
spray, however, combines only the fungi- 
cidal value of bordeaux and the food 
poison value of the arsenical. It is of 
little or no value as a contact insecti- 
cide; in other words, it is of no value 
against scale insects, plant lice and other 
sucking insects. 

During the past four years we have 
conclusively demonstrated that the lime- 
sulphur spray, which has long been 
known as the most satisfactory winter 
spray for San Jose scale, has 
fungicidal qualities nearly or 
quite equal to those of bor- 
deaux. We have also conclu- 
sively demonstrated that it 
may be used in combination 
with arsenate of lead without 
detracting from the value of 
either, and that when so used 
it is at once an efficient con- 
tact insecticide, food poison 
spray and fungiciae. 

It also has the advantage 
that when properly diluted it 
may be used either as a win- 
ter or summer spray. 

As a winter spray one ap- 
plication of the lime-sulphur 
spray each year will do more 
for the neglected orchard than 
can be done in any other way 
by the same expenditure of 
cash and energy. It not only 
destroys San Jose scale, but 
it also destroys the branch 
form of woolly aphis, the 
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eggs of the green aphis, the 
pear leaf blister mite, the 
hibernating larvae of the bud 
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moth, together with most 
other insects which may hap- 
pen to be wintering upon the 
trees. It is also a good fun- 
gicide. If applied in the fall 
it is nearly or quite equal to 
bordeaux as a preventive of 
apple tree anthracnose, and 
applied to peach trees just 
before the buds open in the 
spring it is a preventive of 
the peach leaf curl. 

As a summer spray, the 
results of the past four sea- 
sons’ work at the Oregon 
Experiment Station prove 
conclusively that when prop- 
erly diluted it can be safely 
used upon the apole, pear, 
plum and prune, potato, cel- 
ery and other hardy plants, 
and that it gives much better 
results in controlling apple 
scab than does bordeaux, 
which has been the standard 
spray for this disease, and, 
further, that it is much less 
likely to cause the disastrous 
“spray injury” to fruit and 
foliage, which is so common, 
and often serious, when bor- 
deaux is used. 

Preparation of Lime-Sulphur — The 
“stock solution” method of preparing 
lime-sulphur is now most generally used 
in this state. A number of brands of 
commercial solutions which have only to 
be diluted with water to be ready for 
use are now Offered for sale, and careful 
experiments extending over several sea- 
sons have demonstrated that these sprays 
are fully equal to the old home-made 
lime-sulphur spray. 

The chief fault to be found with these 
commercial preparations is that they cost 
too much. The retail price is $7 to $10 
per barrel of fifty gallons. The lime 
and sulphur necessary to prepare fifty 
gallons of stock ‘solution, which is 
equally as efficient, costs at present retail 
prices approximately $3. It may be pre- 
pared as follows: Sulphur (best fine 
ground), one sack, one hundred and ten 
pounds; lime (best grade, unslaked), 
sixty pounds; water sufficient to make 
sixty gallons. Slake the lime, mix the 
sulphur into a thin paste with a little 
water, add it to the lime, add sufficient 
water to make all told sixty gallons; 
bring it to a boil and boil vigorously for 
thirty to forty-five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. The sediment is then allowed 
to settle, after which the clear, amber- 
colored liquid is drawn off and may be 
stored in tanks for future use. 

Every grower who expects to prepare 
his own spray by the stock solution 
method should provide himself with a 
Beaume’s acid scale hydrometer. Such 
an instrument, which should not cost 
over one dollar, furnishes a very simple 
and convenient method of testing the 
strength of the solution. Having thus 
determined the strength of any commer- 
cial or home-made stock solution it may 
be diluted for winter or summer use 
according to the following table, 1. e.: 
If stock solution tests 29 degrees for 
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winter spray use one gallon to nine and 
a half gallons of water; for summer 
spray use one gallon to twenty-nine gal- 
lons of water. If stock solution tests 
31 degrees for winter spray use one gal- 
lon to eleven gallons of water, or for 
summer spray one gallon to thirty-one 
gallons of water. 


Winter Summer 

Stock Solution Dilution Dilution 
32° Beaume scale........ 1—12 1— 32 
ol° oBeaumelscale..-.---- 1—11 1—31 
30° Beaume scale.......- 1—10 1—30 
29° Beaume scale........ 1—91% 1—29 
28° Beaume scale. 5... ..- 1—9 1— 28 
27° Beaume scale........ 1—s% 1—27 
26° Beaume scale....... .1—8s 1—26 
25° Beaume scale........ 1—7% 1— 25 
24° Beaume scale........ 1—7 1— 24 
23° Beaume scale........ 1—61% 1— 23 
22° Beaume scale........ 1—6 1— 22 

General directions as to how many 


times to spray and when the applications 
should be made are at best unsatisfac- 
tory. The answer to both questions 
depends not only upon the variety of 
fruit to be sprayed, but also upon the 
conditions prevailing in the orchard to 
be sprayed, and the relative importance 
of the orchard crops to other crops. The 
orchardist can afford to do more spray- 
ing than can the farmer, but usually 
obtains satisfactory results with fewer 
applications—first, because he is ordi- 
narily better equipped for the work and 
has a better knowledge of why he sprays, 
and, second, because his orchard is usu- 
ally less seriously infested owing to the 
better care it has received. 

An almost universal practice in this 
state—and a good one—is to spray the 
orchard, whatever the kind of fruit, with 
lime-sulphur at some time when the 
trees are dormant. While this applica- 
tion is made primarily for San Jose scale 
we believe there is no other which has 
such a generally beneficial result. It 
is the annual “house-cleaning” of the 
orchards. 


The best time for this winter spraying 
is immediately after the leaves drop in 
fall—even before they are all off—or 
just before the buds open in spring. 
Personally we would prefer the latter 
were the orchard seriously infested with 
San Jose scale, the former were it badly 
infested with anthracnose. 

It should be noted, however, that since 
the introduction of the use of lime-sul- 
phur as a spring and early fall spray for 
apple scab and apple tree anthracnose 
that there is much less need for winter 
applications. In fact whenever the 
spring and fall application of lime-sul- 
phur are made, all winter spraying may 
be omitted, except in the case of orchards 
which have been badly neglected. 

In the following pages we have briefly 
outlined the applications which would be 
advisable in a theoretical orchard which 
1s supposed to be infested with all of the 
important pests which are known to 
occur in the state. In practice it will be 
rare, indeed. that any orchard will need 
all the sprayings indicated, but about all 
that we can do is to outline a theoretical 
number of sprayings and to reiterate the 
suggestion which was made at the begin- 
ning, that “it is of prime importance 
that every fruit grower should know 
what diseases and insects are prevalent 
in his district and be able to recog- 
nize them.” 

It is advisable to spray a young apple 
orchard twice each year for the purpose 
of preventing any insect pests or diseases 
from becoming established. First, spray 
with lime-sulphur, summer strength, at 
the time when bearing trees are just 
coming into bloom. (Corresponds to the 
first scab spray for bearing trees.) Ii 
aphids are troublesome, add black leaf or 
black leaf 40, according to formula given 
above. Second, spray shortly aiter the 
fall rains begin, or about the first of 

Continued on page 48 
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NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE, PORTLAND,OREGON; 


A BRIEF PROSPECTUS WITH PHOTOS OF ITS ACTIVE anne BY C. A. MALBOEUF 


HE fruit growers of Oregon, Washington and 

Idaho saw the sunrise of relief in the solution of 
the marketing problem when the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange was organized July 29, 1910. Jor the first 
time in the history of Northwest fruit, an effective 
and most economical means was offered to the grower 
to broaden the markets for his product, insure its 
direct movement to the consuming trade and justify 
returns upon the basis of actual market values, as 
regulated by and demand. 


supply These features 


REGINALD H. PARSONS, President 
Medford, Oregon 
Director Rogue River Fruit and Produce 
Association 


A. C. RANDALL, Director 


Talent, Oregon 
President Talent Orchard Company 


could only be brought about by co-operation of dis- 
tricts through one body, the latter having a thor- 
oughly equipped, powerful and _ scientific selling 
machinery to act for the whole. The Northwestern 
Fruit directly composed of local 
associations, stock, policy and management 
under the absolute control of the fruit growers them- 
selves, was a fulfillment of the long cherished hope of 
the grower. Broad-minded, 
headed the Exchange. They 


Exchange, being 


with its 


far-seeing fruit growers 
had large 


interests of 


W. N. IRISH, Vice-President 
North Yakima, Washington 
President Yakima County Horticultural Union 


WILLIAM M. 


RICHARDS, Director 
Seattle, Washington 

Formerly Vice-President Yakima County Horticultural 

Union 


i 
| 


their own to protect and upbuild, but they had also} 
the welfare of the entire Northwest at heart, and this} 
was the basic principle of the organization. | 

The advent of the Exchange in the field at the | 
“eleventh hour” in 1910, although a severe handicap, } 
does not appear to have lessened the effectiveness of} 
its work in any way. It marketed seven hundred cars 
of fruit, representing practically every section of the 
three states mentioned, with remarkable success. 
Ninety per cent of this volume consisted of f.o.b. 


W. F. GWIN, Treasurer and General Manager | 
Portland, Oregon 
Secretary and Treasurer Kenmar Orchard Company 


HON. FREMONT WOOD, Director 
Boise, Idaho 
President Idaho Horticultural Society 


IQII 


H. M. GILBERT, Director 
Toppenish, Washington 
President Richey & Gilbert Company 


D. H. WHITE 
Assistant Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 


sales. This in itself was a record, but its seven 
iundred cars went to 125 different markets of the 
United States, Canada and Europe, a number of which 
were heretofore unacquainted 


‘ this section. 


with the products of 
Nowhere in the annals of Northwest 
fruit do records show as large a number of markets 
used in any single previous season. As to 
received, the Exchange secured for its growers a 
higher basis f.o.b. shipping point, district for district, 
than was returned by any other means of distribution. 
Its average net results stand pre-eminent in com- 
parison with those of any other marketing agency. 
The prestige and confidence already gained by the 
Exchange is illustrated by its prospects for 1911. The 
following associations have signed membership con- 
tracts with it for the ensuing season: Buhl Fruit 
Growers’ Idaho; Cashmere Fruit 


prices 


Association, Buhl, 
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JOHN S. EVANS, Director 


J. CURTIS ROBINSON, Traffic Manager 


Growers’ Union, Cashmere, Washington; Cove [ruit 
Cove, Oregon; Clearwater River [Fruit 
Union, Orofino, Idaho; Dalles Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, The Dalles, Oregon; Dryden Fruit 
Growers’ Union, Dryden, Washington; Dufur Valley 
fruit Growers’ Union, Dufur, Oregon; Emmett Fruit 
Emmett, Idaho; 
Eugene, Oregon; 


-\ssociation, 


Growers’ 


Growers’ Association, Eugene Fruit 


Growers’ Association, Farmers’ 
Union Exchange, Union, Oregon; Imbler [Iruitmen’s 
Association, Imbler, Oregon; La Grande Fruit Asso- 
ciation, La Grande, New Plymouth Fruit 
Growers’ Union, Ltd., New Plymouth, Idaho; Parma- 
Roswell Fruit Growers’ Association, Parma, Idaho; 
-ayette Fruit Packing Co., Payette, Idaho; Rogue 


River Fruit and Produce Association, Medford, Ore- 


Oregon; 


gon; Salem Fruit Union, Salem, Oregon; Spokane- 
Highland Fruit Growers’ Union, Kiesling, Washing- 


CHARLES A. MALBOEUFP, Secretary 


A. A. PRINCE, Cashier 


ton; Stevens County Fruit Growers’ Union, Meyers 
Falls, Washington; Umpqua Valley Fruit Union, 
Roseburg, Oregon; Weiser River Fruit Association, 


Weiser, Idaho. This list includes some of the strong- 


est associations in the Northwest, with a total of 


between 2,000 and 3,000 cars now in sight for the 
year’s shipment. Other unions have applied for mem- 
bership into the parent body, and with the formation 
of mew _ associz through the efforts of the 
Exchange, its work promises to be one of the leading 
factors in marketing the 1911 crop. 

Owing to its enlarged membership, which naturally 
represents a greatly increased volume of business, the 


Exchange has found it necessary to move into larger 


quarters, and is now located on the fourth floor of the 
Spalding Building, Portland. 
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THE TWIN FALLS, IDAHO, ONE HUNDRED EIGHTY FEET HIGH 


Continued from page 45 

October, using either bordeaux mixture 
4-4-50, or lime-sulphur, summer strength. 

Treatment for bearing orchard: First, 
spray with lime-sulphur, diluted to sum- 
mer strength, just as the blossom buds 
begin to separate in the cluster and show 
color, or slightly before. This is the first 
spray for apple scab. In case bud moth 


or other leaf-eating insects are present, 


add arsenate of lead in the proportion of 
two pounds to each fifty gallons of spray. 
If aphids are troublesome, add black leaf 
or black leaf 40 as above. Second, spray 
with lime-sulphur, summer strength, to 
which two pounds of arsenate of lead has 
been added to each fifty gallons, just 
after the petals have fallen. This is the 
second scab and the first codling moth 
spray. Third, in orchards that are badly 
infested with apple scab, spray ten days 
or two weeks after the second spraying 
with lime-sulphur, summer strength, or 
with self-boiled lime-sulphur (8-8-50). 
This is distinctly a scab spray, and in 


AGENT OF THE OREGON SHORT LINE RAILWAY, AT TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
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regions where scab is not prevalent may 
be omitted. Where codling moth or leat- 
eating insects are present, two pounds of 
arsenate of lead should be added to each 
fifty gallons of spray. In those sections 
of the state where scab is not present 
and it is necessary to spray for leaf- 
eating insects, arsenate of lead may be 
diluted with water in the proportion of 
two pounds to fifty gallons. Fourth, the 
second spray for codling moth should be 
applied at the time the moths are depos- 
iting eggs for the first generation, or just 
as the very earliest worms are beginning 
to enter the fruit. In the greater portion 
of the Willamette Valley this will be 
usually between June 25 and July 1, 
although the dates may vary somewhat 
with the season. This date is also 
approximately correct for most portions 
of the Hood River Valley, but in South- 
ern Oregon and the warmer parts of the 
Grande Ronde Valley this application 
should be made somewhat earlier. Use 


June 


Rribne Cae 
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two pounds of arsenate of lead to fifty 
gallons of water. Fifth, an application 
of arsenate of lead should be applied as 
a preventive of injury by codling moth 
about four or five weeks after the fourth 
spraying. In the Willamette Valley this 
will be about August 1. Sixth, soon after 
the fall rains begin, or about October 1, 
it is advisable to spray with summer . 
strength lime-sulphur as a preventive of 
apple tree anthracnose. If bud moth has 
been prevalent, add arsenate of lead in 
the proportion of two pounds to fifty ~ 
gallons of spray. Seventh, as soon as 
possible after the fruit is harvested, 
spray with bordeaux mixture, 6-6-50, or 
lime-sulphur, winter strength, as a pre- 
ventive of anthracnose. It is also pos- 
sible that this and the preceding spray 
will have a beneficial effect in reducing 
the spread of apple scab on the foliage 
and fruit, which frequently is a serious 
trouble in the fall in some sections of the 
Northwest. The first, second and third 
sprays for the pear correspond 
to those recommended for the 
apple, where the pear scab is 
prevalent. If only codling 
moth is present, then spray as 
recommended under the sec- 
ond, fourth and fifth sprays 
for the apple. For the pear 
no fall spraying is necessary, 
except where the bud moth 
is prevalent. In that case use 
arsenate of lead, two pounds 
to fifty gallons of water, from 
September 15 to October 1. 
In treating the peach, first 
spray with lime-sulphur, win- 
ter strength, just as the buds 
are swelling in the spring, 
but before the terminal buds 
show any green color. This 
application, if made in a thor- 
ough manner, will prevent 
peach leat curl and destroy 
San Jose scale. This is the 
most important single spray 
for the peach. Second, if the 
peach spot has been serious, 
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Money made from the land while the trees are growing up 


sulphur, 8-8-50. (The time for 
this spray is about May 10 for 


LOIS 


RETINOSPORA 


Southern Oregon, correspondingly later 
for other sections.) Third, apply self- 
boiled lime-sulphur, 8-8-50, about three 
weeks after the second spraying. If the 
powdery mildew of the peach appears, 
frequent applications of self-boiled lime- 
sulphur should be tried as a remedy, 
beginning as soon as petals fall, spraying 
at intervals of ten days. If the disease 
becomes firmly established, cut back 
severely and spray as suggested. Fourth, 
where California peach blight is preva- 
lent, spray with bordeaux mixture or 
lime-sulphur, winter strength, in the fall 
about November 1. It is possible that 
ordinary cases of fruit spot will be kept 
under control by this fall application, 
rendering the second and third applica- 
tions unnecessary except in cleaning up 
an orchard in which the trouble has 
become firmly established. It is probable 
that the second and third sprays recom- 
mended above would also answer for 
holding brown rot in check. In case the 
brown rot is serious, another application 
of self-boiled lime-sulphur is recom- 
mended about one month before fruit 
ripens. Only the first and fourth sprays 
mentioned will be necessary under ordi- 
nary conditions in Oregon, since the 
brown rot is not commonly very serious, 
and the spring sprayings for fruit spot 
are considered necessary only in cleaning 
up an orchard in which this disease has 
become firmly established. 

Ordinarily one spraying with lime-sul- 
phur, applied to prune and plum trees 
during the dormant season, is sufficient. 
Where brown rot is prevalent, however, 
the foliowing should be given in addition 
to the dormant spray: First, three or 
four weeks after petals fall spray with 
bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur, sum- 
mer strength. Second, repeat after three 
‘weeks. Third, repeat one month before 
fruit ripens. 

The cherry rarely needs more than one 
application of spray, and this should be 
applied during the dormant season, pref- 
erably when the buds begin to swell. If, 
however, the shot hole fungus is serious, 
the following method is recommended: 
First, spray with either bordeaux mix- 
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ture, 3-4-50, lime-sulphur, 1-40 (basis of 
30 degrees Beaume stock solution), or 
self-boiled lime-sulphur, 10-10-50, about a 
month after blossoming. Second, repeat 
as soon as the fruit is picked. Third, 
repeat about three weeks to one month 
after second spraying. If brown rot is 
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present in a serious enough form to war- 
rant spraying, apply either of the above 
mentioned sprays: First, one week after 
petals fall; second, repeat three weeks 
later. Whenever cherry slugs become 
troublesome, spray with arsenate of lead, 
two pounds to fifty gallons. 


SHANENDOAH VALLEY FRUIT GROWERS’ MEETING 


Stanton Dispatchiand News, Stanton, Virginia, March 31, 1911 


NE hundred and seventy thousand 

dollars’ worth of business during 
its first business year, and that with a 
working fund of only $150 to start, was 
the remarkable showing made by the 
Shenandoah Valley Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, according to reports presented 
at a meeting of stockholders held here 
yesterday in Assembly Hall. This was 
probably the most important meeting 
ever held by the organization, and was 
largely attended. 

Besides transacting much other busi- 
ness, the association decided to increase 
its capital from $500 to $10,000 minimum, 
and from $25,000 to $50,000 maximum. 
To allow the name of the association 
being changed from what it is at the 
present time to the Virginia Fruit Grow- 
ers, incorporated, it was decided to apply 
to the state corporation commission for 
an amendment to the present charter. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, M. F. Gilkeson, Staunton; 
vice-president, Wm. McAllister, Coving- 
ton; secretary-treasurer, J. L. Phillips, 
Staunton; general manager, Clarence W. 
Moomaw; directors, those named above, 
with J. O. Greaver of Lexington, J. L. 
Moomaw of Clover Dale, and B. E. Wat- 
son of Waynesboro. All of the old 
officers were elected with the exception 
of C. G. Crawford of Kernston, who 
retired as vice-president and director, 
and was succeeded by Mr. McAllister. 

In presenting his report the president 
said that the work of the organization 
was being hampered by the action of 
some of the members who sold their 
crops independently. He then stated 
that it is generally conceded that the 
association by its work has succeeded in 
bettering prices, not only to the mem- 
bers, but to every fruit grower in terri- 
tory covered by the organization—the 
increase obtained for the latter certainly 
averaging not less than fifty cents a 
barrel. 

General satisfaction was expressed at 
the fine showing made during the first 
business year, and the body moved that 
all reports of the officers, together with 
the addresses made by members, be 
printed for distribution to members who 
had been unable to attend the meeting 
as well as to growers generally. 

Especial gratification was shown in the 
fact that during the season past the asso- 
ciation imported the first expert box 
packers ever brought to the state, 
thereby inaugurating a new era in the 
fruit industry in Virginia. Fancy apples, 
it is claimed, are selling much higher 
each year when packed in boxes and not 
in barrels. During the year the associa- 
tion marked all its shipments with its 
own registered “F. F. V. Brand,” and 


the name of the grower was stamped on 
each package. This has resulted, it was 
pointed out, in the individual growers 
receiving communications complimen- 
tary to their products from as far off as 
the British Isles. 

For a thorough understanding of che 
marvelous achievements of the Shenan- 
doah Valley Association during its first 
year several facts must be recalled. 
While the organization was formed three 
years ago, last year was the first year 
it had really set out to do business. 
Another thing which makes the showing 
so remarkable is the fact that when 
Clarence W. Moomaw assumed the gen- 
eral management last July the season 
was well advanced and there was little 
or no time to make preparations which 
ordinarily would have seemed essential 
What makes the 
showing seem still more remarkable is 
the fact that when Mr. Moomaw took 
hold of the management the treasury 
fund contained only $150, and with only 
this small sum available he was forced 
to plan for the season’s business. Mr. 
Moomaw, by his successful conduct of 
the association’s affairs last season, has 
won the highest esteem of officers and 
members, and under his capable direc- 
tion even greater things seem promised 


to success. year’s 


this year. 
© © © 
HE MARGARET SNELL CLUB, 
composed of students of the domes- 
tic science and art department at Oregon 
Agricultural College, gave a_ farewell 
reception Wednesday, May 24, in honor 
of Dean Juliett Greer, whose resigna- 
tion brings to a close three years of effi- 
cient service in the building up of an 
excellent course of study for. future 
home-makers and teachers of home sci- 
ence and arts. She will go East at the 


end of the college year, in June. 
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ENTRAL SELLING AGENCY.— 

It is now four months since this 
suggestion was made and three months 
since the first meeting was held at Port- 
land, a second meeting being held in 
Walla Walla, which adjourned subject 
to the call of the chairman for a third 
meeting, for which notices have not yet 
been sent out. 

Yakima Valley is the largest fruit pro- 
ducing section in the Northwest. The 
Yakima Republic, which is in close touch 
with the fruit growers of Yakima Valley, 
comments as follows: “There is not, 
and there never was, any reason to 
believe that such an ambition would suc- 
ceed under present conditions, and if 
Wenatchee and other districts had all 
taken hold of it it would have petered 
out in a short time or would have fallen 
into the hands of private speculators. 
Why talk about organizing the fruit men 
of three states when we have not organ- 
ized any district, when we have not 
formed a working association in any 
single valley or neighborhood, when the 
apple growers in no section or territory 
have come forward and signified their 
willingness to organize, or even expressed 
their belief in the principals of organiza- 
tion? To go ahead with such a plan as 
has been outlined is like building a 
house without a foundation. The Yakima 
Republic will be frank about this matter 
and will say that it has no great amount 
of confidence in the central agency plan. 
It is not convinced that anything of the 
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kind is necessary just now, even though 
it may be practicable. What we of the 
Yakima country want is an organization 
of the Yakima fruit growers which will 
enable those engaged in the industry to 
present a solid front to the world on all 
matters that concern it, and will enable 
our producers to deal as one man or 
business institution with those who grow 
apples, those who furnish supplies and 
those who grow fruit. Organizations 
such as this have done much for Hood 
River and Wenatchee farmers. They are 
wholly practicable in any producing dis- 
trict. They may be made the basis of a 
central selling agency when they are per- 
fected and are built to command the con- 
fidence of the producers and the respect 
of dealers, and the formation of such an 
agency will be a very simple matter then.” 

The editor of “Better Fruit” has had 
eight years’ practical experience in asso- 
ciation work, having been a director and 
manager of the Hood River Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Union for six years, three years the 
manager of the Hood River Apple Grow- 
ers’ Union and four years a director in 
the Hood River Apple Growers’ Union. 
During this period the editor has been 
actively engaged in the practical prob- 
lem of marketing fruit through an asso- 
ciation and has kept in constant touch 
with the associations of other districts, 
either by correspondence, personal inter- 
views and visits in the districts, with 
their directors and managers. When a 
call was first issued for a central selling 
agency the editor of “Better Fruit” 
declined to express an opinion for the 
reason that he felt much good would 
come out of meetings held for this pur- 
pose through the exchange of ideas 
and the acquantanceship that would be 
formed among fruit growers from the 
different sections; which would lead to 
more harmony and a better understand- 
ing in the future, and for the further 
reason that he did not wish to be mis- 
understood, and by presenting his views 
at that time they might be construed to 
be antagonistic, which, in a measure, 
might interfere with the good that could 
be reasonably expected to come out of 
such meetings. The Yakima Republic 
expresses some views in its article which 
were apparent when the movement first 
started to those who had had a great 
deal of practical experience and had 
actually been engaged in association 
work, either as directors or as managers. 
The basis of such an institution must 
be built on sound principles. The sug- 
gestion presented to the first meeting by 
the editor was that no plan which called 
for all the apples of one variety in the 
different districts being packed according 
to a standard grade, being sold at the 
same price and settled for at the same 
figure to each of the districts, would be 
acceptable to all of the districts. Although 
this idea was construed by some as being 
antagonistic, still it was not meant in 
this way. The idea is absolutely sound 
and must prevail if such an institution is 
ever to be organized. The fruit of each 
district must be sold on its own merit; 
the trade will only purchase and pay the 
market prices on any commodity. An 
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institution of such magnitude must be 
built on large units, and it is our opinion 
that such an institution will find much 
difficulty in organization if its units are 
individuals. To some of our intimate 
friends the idea was expressed that if the 
very large sections like Southern Ore- 
gon, Yakima, Wenatchee and Hood 
River, where good fruit growers’ asso- 
ciations already existed, could be united 
on a plan which would be harmonious 
and acceptable to each of the four dis- 
tricts mentioned, that the central selling 
agency would be well under way toward 
forming an organization and that a plan 
which would be acceptable to these dis- 
tricts on account of their being the 
oldest in the line of organization work, 
and for the further reasons that their 
associations contained the largest mem- 
bership of any of the associations of the 
Northwest, would naturally be founded 
on true principles, and consequently 
would be acceptable to the smaller sec- 
tions with smaller associations. 

At the end of four months the action 
taken by these four districts is just what 
was anticipated by the editor of “Better 
Fruit” and others who have had much 
practical experience and have given the 
matter serious thought. Wenatchee voted 
two to one not to go into the central 
selling agency. The Yakima Republic, 
by the article from which we have 
quoted, has indicated that at present it 
is not in favor of a central selling 
agency. We understand that the South- 
ern Oregon District Association has 
decided to market its apple crop this 
year through the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange. The Hood River Apple 
Growers’ Union, at its annual meeting, 
did not vote or bring up for discussion 
the central selling agency plan, but an 
active discussion took place in reference 
to plans and methods of improving the 
present organization, perfecting its sell- 
ing plans, increasing its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000, and decided to 
conduct its own business in the future 
along lines similar to those in the past 
and to improve each department of its 
business and increase its field of opera- 
tion, and to improve each part of the 
present Organization in every way pos- 
sible. So there you have the views and 
the conclusions of the four largest fruit 
sections in Oregon and Washington. 

It is rumored that some of the associ- 
ciations in Southern Idaho will conduct 
their own business on different plans 
with a view to bettering their methods, 
while some associations, we have heard, 
will market their fruits through the 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange. In the 
deciduous fruit sections of California 
there already exist several large incor- 
porated companies for marketing the 
fruit, which companies are not owned or 
controlled by the growers. Among such 
may be mentioned the Earl Fruit Com- 
pany, The Pioneer Fruit Company, The 
California Distributors and several others. 
These companies have acted in harmony 
with each other during the past few 
years without putting up personal fights, 
for which the grower would have to pay. 
The Stewart Fruit Company is an inde- 

Continued on page 53. 
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Land Bargains 


In the Famous 
White Salmon Country 


A pratial list of bargains for sale by 


R. FIELD & CO. 


WHITE SALMON, WASH. 


An ideal fruit belt, mild climate and 
wonderful scenery; pure water and 
fuel in abundance; a productive and 
inexhaustible soil, assuring large and 
unfailing crops; a ready market, with 
the best of transportation facilities. 

You will have to act quickly if you 
want any of these, because land in this 
famous country is rapidly increasing 
in value. We have sold many tracts 
of land in the last three years, and 
those who bought from us are well 
pleased. We can refer you to them. 
We also have bargains in city prop- 
erty and are daily listing other outside 
tracts, which we will be glad to show 
you. We guarantee every tract as 
good as represented. 


Following are only a small portion 
of the lands we have on our list: 


300—80 acres 9 miles out; good apple 
land; 60 acres mostly level, 20 acres 
rolling, 3 acres cleared; 125 fruit trees 
set out; fine creek running through 
the place. Price $6,000; half cash. 

301—30 acres 1 mile from town; 20 
acres cleared, 15 acres in 3-year-old 
fruit trees, 14%4 acres in strawberries; 
running water on this place; on the 
main road; will make one of the finest 
homes; close to town; will increase in 
value every year. Price $18,000; half 
cash, rest to suit. 

302—160 acres 10 miles out; rich 
soil; 4 acres in trees just beginning to 
bear; about 100 acres tillable land, rest 
rolling, with fine fir timber on it. A 
cheap place at $5,000; terms given. 

303—2™% acres, all in fruit trees, 
mostly bearing; joining town. Price 
$2,500, on easy terms. 

304—160 acres at Gilmer; rich red 
shot soil, small house, small clearing; 
mostly covered with fine saw timber, 
which will help pay for clearing; good 
place to divide into small tracts. This 
can be had for $5,000 and can get 160 
joining for same price. If wanted, this 
is a fine proposition. 

305—80 acres 9 miles out; about 50 
acres can be set to fruit trees, rest is 
hillside pasture. Land can be bought 
at $50 per acre; $2,700 cash, rest time. 

306—160 acres in Snowden country; 
is all good land, covered with pine and 
fir timber; small house. Price $40 per 
acre. 

307—A nice 160 acres at Trout Lake, 
unimproved; some fine timber on it, 
also a running creek. Price $20 per 
acre; easy terms. 

308—Nice level town lots with bear- 
ing fruit trees on them; 300 to 400 big 
lots; nice corner lot in Overlander 
Addition for $250, on easy payment 
plan; also some fine houses for sale at 
bargains. 

309—10 acres 1 mile out, unim- 
proved; is nice level land; has some 
rock on it, but they can be taken off; 
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would make a nice place for chickens 
and fruit combined. Price $1,500. 

311—80 acres irrigated land in Twin 
Falls country, Idaho, all cleared; been 
in crops 2 years; to trade for unim- 
proved land in White Salmon Valley. 

312—20 acres 8 miles out; rich red 
shot soil; 4 acres in Spitzenberg and 
Delicious apple trees 2 years old; no 
rocks and no waste land; a fine tract, 
sloping gently to the east; about 10 
acres slashed and burned; some tim- 
ber; in the great development section. 
Cheap at $3,500. 

314—5 acres in a high state of culti- 
vation, 2 miles from town; fine 9-room 
house; the land is all set to trees 2 and 
3 years old, and strawberries between 
the trees, which on an acre clears up 
$150 to $200 each year. This is a 
money-maker from the start and will 
increase every year. Price $6,500; half 
cash, rest 3 years time. 

315—40 acres close to Snowden, un- 
improved; the land is half good till- 
able and half rough, with fine saw 
timber on it. Can be had for $1,000; 
terms, $600 cash. 

316—9 acres 2 miles from town; 8 
acres in cultivation and 6 acres set to 
trees partly in bearing, also loganber- 
ries and raspberries, 4 acres in straw- 
berries; this is very early and first 
berries ripe in locality; small house 
and barn. Price $9,000; half cash. 

317—30 acres 8 miles from station, 
unimproved; 20 acres timber, rest in 
brush land and easy clearing; two fine 
springs of water on this place. Price 
$100 per acre; terms given; half cash. 

318—6'¥%4 acres, unimproved, 1% 
miles from town; well located, fine 
fruit land; wood on this place will 
help clear same; right on main road. 
Price $250 per acre; half cash, rest to 
suit. 

319—40 acres near Robertville; all 
good land, unimproved; a fine piece of 
land to put in apples; land around this 
place is rapidly increasing in value. 
Price $35 per acre; terms. . 

320—20 acres 1 mile from town; 
about 15 acres good land, rest rough; 
red shot soil; has a west slope; would 
be a nice chicken ranch. This is a 
great snap at $125 per acre; terms, half 
cash. 

322—6 acres, all good land; 10 acres 
slashed and burned, light clearing; the 
rest is brush land easy to clear. This 
is a tract of land we can recommend 
to be first class. Price $100 per acre; 
terms. ; 

323—40 acres 3 miles north of White 
Salmon, unimproved, with fine timber, 
willow and hazel brush growing on 1t; 
some is rolling, some level. This can 
be had by paying only $1,000 down, 
and rest good terms. 

32420 acres 9 miles out, in the 
apple belt; fine red shot. soil; some 
good fir timber. A bargain at $2,000; 
terms. ; 

325—40 acres in the apple belt, in a 
high state of cultivation; all set to 
trees; one of the best 40-acre tracts 
anywhere in the country; very rich 
soil; keeps plenty of moisture during 
summer; about 15 acres in 3-year-old 
orchard and 25 acres in 1-year-olds. 
Price $24,000; good terms given. 

326—80 acres 4 miles out, in choice 
apple belt; all unimproved, but easily 
cleared; mostly all level. Price $100 
per acre; terms. 
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327—40 acres 34% miles out; 35 acres 
level, 5 acres rolling; good rich soil, 
well watered by springs; about 15 
acres out to young orchard; a good 
house of 5 rooms, barn 30x40, and out- 
buildings. Price $7,000; two-thirds 
cash, 

328—160 acres 7 miles out, in good 
location; 110 acres tillable land, rest 
pasture land; red shot soil; very fine 
apple land; has about 5 acres in 3-year- 
old fruit trees; fine spring of water; 
small house. A good buy at $12,000; 
terms. 

329—120 acres 3 miles out; small 
house and barn; 2 acres cleared and 
set to young trees, 10 acres more 
slashed and burned; the land is roll- 
ing, but well located. Price $50 per 
acre; terms. 


330—145 acres near Underwood; 80 
acres level, 40 acres rolling, balance 
good pasture; 5 acres under cultiva- 
tion, with 5 good springs on the place; 
small house and barn; about 34 mile 
from school and 2 miles from post 
office; all good strawberry and fruit 
land. Price $125 per acre; one-third 
cash and balance on good terms, at 
low interest. 


331—70 acres near Husum; 20 acres 
level and balance just rolling enough 
for good orchard land. The soil is of 
a combination of red shot and clay, 
which is the most desirable for apple 
culture. There are two good springs 
on the place, which afford sufficient 
water to irrigate at least 10 acres; 12 
acres in cultivation and 3 acres set to 
commercial orchard. This place lies 
directly on the Trout Lake road and is 
a most desirable place for a home, as 
well as a money-maker, if properly 
handled. The improvements are all 
new and good. Price $7,500; half cash 
and balance to suit. 


339—70 acres, 10 miles from White 
Salmon, on the Trout Lake road and 
White Salmon river; 12 acres in culti- 
vation, 3 acres to apple orchard; two 
good springs, sufficient to irrigate 10 
acres; new 7-room bungalow, cost 
$2,000; small barn and other outbuild- 
ings; two miles from the town of 
Husum; all the best of shot and clay 
soil, and is directly on the line of the 
proposed railroad. This is a snap at 
$7,500; one-half cash and balance on 
good terms. 

340—40 acres, 6 miles north of 
White Salmon; rich red shot soil, fine 
location; 11 acres in cultivation and 
set to commercial orchard 2 years old; 
balance can all be easily cleared. Price 
$6,000; one-half cash, balance on good 
terms. 


We shall be glad to give you any 
further information you may desire. 
Being well acquainted with the possi- 
bilities and resources of the valley, we 
are in a position to give our customers 
the best service possible, and gladly 
make arrangements to show intending 
settlers the country, if they let us 
know when they are coming. We 
respectfully solicit your patronage. 


R. FIELD & CO. 


MAIN STREET WHITE SALMON 


Reference: White Salmon Valley Bank 
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Hood River Commercial Club 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


WO WiRUE IPUBILIC s 

The recent reports from the East and Middle West about the terrific 
heat has given me an intense feeling of pity for the poor people who are 
suffering, being compelled at the same time to perform their daily routine 
duties to earn bread and milk for the children. It makes me feel like taking 
everyone by the neck and pulling him out here where the sun is shining, 
the air is clear and pure, and a heat prostration is unknown. 

Soon the electric storms with their unpleasant results will pass through 
many a State. 

Here, we the people of Hood River, are enjoying and will enjoy ideal 


climatic conditions, cool nights—the kind that finds you under a blanket 


every night—an electric storm almost unknown. We are making an honest, 
good, clean living, exercising ourselves only to the extent of pleasurable 
duties. We are paid amply for our endeavors. We are living good, clean 
jives and enjoying every minute of it. We have opportunities for hundreds 
of people here who can do the same. An apple orchard in Hood River is a 
permanent avenue of industry and on these orchards we make from twenty 
per cent to fifty per cent net, depending upon the kind of orchards, what 


varieties of apples are grown and the care given the orchard 


and the per- 
centage is made on a valuation of $2,000.00 per acre. We do this year in 
and year out, because Hood River is the ideal apple section where things 
have been demonstrated—proven. We know what we can do and will do. 

The orchard business is not one where you can invest a few dollars 
and then sit down and have the dollars roll in to you. You can expect and 
will realize pleasurable work—the kind that gives you an appetite three times 
a day and produces for you an ample legitimate profit—a profit as large and 
permanent as you will find in any business. 

I cannot tell you all about it here. Wall you write to me and let me 
tell you all about it? I know I can interest you, and it is to your advantage. 
We have a booklet that shows what Hood River orchards are, also scenic 
views that show snow-capped mountains—the ones we see every day in 
our work. 

This is yours for the asking and a few cents in postage for the mailing. 

Very truly yours, 


Secretary Hood River Commercial Club. 
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Continued from page 50, 
pendent incorporated company doing a 
successful business. Recently the Pacific 
Fruit Company has been organized in 
California for the purpose of selling 
deciduous fruits, but will remain inde- 
pendent, being under the management of 
W. C. Walker, formerly sales manager 
of the Pioneer Fruit Company. We 
understand that the stockholders of the 
California fruit exchanges are not to any 
extent fruit growers themselves, in which 
respect they differ somewhat from the 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange, which 
states that its directors are composed of 
fruit growers in the Northwest. 

Mr. W. H. Stewart, of the Stewart 
Fruit Company, says: “I believe the 
constant struggle of one fellow trying to 
beat the other fellow’s price gives the 
best results to the grower, and the dealer 
also benefits thereby because everybody 
is trying to please him. The supply and 
demand is going to regulate the move- 
ment and prices, and there can be no 
such thing as a trust in perishing prod- 
ucts. They must be sold, and the more 
men there are selling them the wider 
will be the distribution and the better 
will be the prices.’ That competi- 
tion is the life of trade no one can 
deny. So long as competition is keen 
and honest, trade is stimulated and 
it seems just to state that the more 
honest firms there are engaged in doing 
a square business and the more associa- 
tions there are engaged in selling the 
fruit the more widely the fruit will be 
distributed, and distribution is what the 
fruit grower wants at the present time. 
However, it must be admitted if private 
incorporated companies combine, and the 
stockholders are not composed of fruit 
growers, such an institution might be 
enabled to increase the dividends of the 
stockholders at the expense of the fruit 
growers. 

“Why talk about organizing the fruit 
men of three states when we have not 
organized any district?” This is about 
as sensible a statement as probably could 
be presented in a few words. No dis- 
trict is yet thoroughly organized, and in 
the districts where there are associations, 
up to the present writing, no association 
has yet succeeded in getting all of the 
growers to become stockholders or ship- 
pers through the association. The Hood 
River Apple Growers’ Union probably 
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has a greater per cent of growers than 
any other association. About eighty-five 
per cent of the apple growers in Hood 
River Valley are members of their local 
organization. 

The editor is a firm believer in evolu- 
tion, and it seems common sense to 
assume that the central selling agency 
cannot be composed of smaller units than 
an association, and we doubt if a central 
selling agency can be organized until 
several associations in different districts 
have achieved a moderately reasonable 
degree of success and until their mem- 
berships control a reasonably large per- 
centage of the growers as stockholders. 
In other words, if we are to have a cen- 
tral selling agency composed and con- 
trolled by fruit growers each section 
must first perfect its association, and, 
second, each district must unite the dif- 
ferent associations in the district under 
a district organization. When this is 
done, and not until it is done, will we, 
in Our opinion, have a proper founda- 
tion on which to build a central selling 
agency. 

&¢ © 

OGS AS MONEY MAKERS.— 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company officials are cer- 
tainly in a position to understand the 
factors that are important in upbuilding 
the country, and are doing good work 
along this line. They have recently pub- 
lished a booklet entitled “The Money 
Makers; Swine Raising in the Pacific 
Northwest.” This thought presents 
itself in connection with orcharding. 
Fruit growers will realize that sooner or 
later the soil will need additional humus 
after intense cultivation. Now, the 
cheapest way to supply this is to seed 
the orchard to clover, alfalfa or. vetch. 
This booklet contains much information 
about raising and feeding hogs in gen- 
eral, and we have no doubt but what any 
fruit grower can find ample time to take 
care of a moderate sized bunch of hogs, 
which would bring an additional profit. 
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HE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. 
This industry is important in con- 
nection with the fruit industry as a time- 
saver for the fruit grower in going to 
and from town and attending to other 
business. The popularity of the auto 
with the fruit grower is evidenced by the 
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large number that are purchased, not for 
pleasure, but as time-savers. In large 
cities the auto trucks are rapidly replac- 
ing horses. The automobile is used in 
hauling fruit to the depot, hauling sup- 
plies from town, and in the near future 
we prophesy a large number of auto 
trucks will be used by the fruit growers. 
The average fruit grower on a small 
place is hardly justified in buying a 
palace touring car, but what he wants 
is a practical machine at a moderate 
price. That the automobile has come to 
stay, as a matter of business more than 
pleasure, seems evident in the increased 
number, there having been 3,723 manu- 
factured in 1899 and 127,289 in 1909. 
Statistics are not out for 1910, but no 
doubt such statistics will show a large 
increase over the previous year. 
> © ¢< 

OYS’ DEMONSTRATION WORK. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
issued a bulletin on “Boys’ Demonstra- 
tion Work.” Boys of today will be men 
in the future, and to train a boy right is 
the duty of every parent. That much 
good can be accomplished for boys in 
demonstration work has been proven 
beyond any question. The National Cash 
Register people were among the first to 
encourage boys in gardening work by 
renting a large tract of land for planting, 
putting a superintendent in charge and 
apportioning to each boy a small plat on 
which to raise his crop, all of which was 
free, and offering prizes for the best 
results. In some cities this matter has 
been taken up by the city improvement 
clubs obtaining permission to use vacant 
lots. they in turn apportioning the land 
to different boys. The results have been 
gratifying in many cases. 
lots were turned into vegetable gardens, 
which were of great assistance to poor 
families. It seems a great deal better to 
have these lots made attractive in this 
way than to permit them to lie idle, coy- 
ered with rubbish. Demonstration work 
is being done in the South, where they 
have formed a number of corn clubs for 
boys, and it is promising some wonder- 
ful results. With the many practical 
demonstrations that have been made it 
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is evident every parent will be justified 


in givine this matter consideration. 
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ETTER FRUIT was original in 

conception and has been original in 
execution, and is like no other fruit 
growers’ paper in any respect. We have 
published a great many special editions 
during the past five years on important 
features connected with the orchard 
industry. “Better Fruit’ will add new 
features from now on. 

The July edition will be a surprise 
number, and one which will undoubtedly 
be of great benefit to all fruit growers, 
fruit growers’ associations and private 
shipping firms of the Northwest. Our 
assistant editor, Mr. C. R. Greisen, will 
make a special trip to some forty large 
cities, collecting data and various infor- 
mation regarding marketing problems, 
which will be of great value. Mr. Greisen 
made three trips East for “Better Fruit” 
during the year 1910, but this trip will be 
the most thorough and complete of any. 
Not a single horticultural paper, so far 
as known, has sent a special representa- 
tive East. 

The July edition will contain much 
information about marketing in different 
cities, which will be gathered by our 
assistant editor, and in addition will con- 
tain a number of interesting views of the 
principal markets of the larger cities, 
and also photographs of many of the 
principal fruit dealers, all of which will 
undoubtedly prove very interesting and 
very valuable to fruit growers. 
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HE Puyallup Fruit Growers’ Asso- 

ciation’s genial manager, Senator 
W. H. Paulhamus, is in favor of reci- 
procity. In the interests of fruit grow- 
ing, he states that eleven cents per box 
on peaches. thirty cents on apples, fifty 
cents on berries is more or less pro- 
hibitory. Canada’s season is later than 
ours, and on account of the tariff we are 
unable to ship for the early Canadian 
market. 
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ARIETIES OF FRUIT.—On 

account of the popularity of the 
apple and the splendid profits that are 
being made by apple growers in the 
Northwest, and, for that matter, in other 
sections of the United States, the apple 
is very much in the limelight. From 
prices realized on other varieties of fruit 
it would seem that a great many sections 
and growers are overlooking many good 
bets. The prices for prunes have been 
such as to indicate that this will be 
exceedingly profitable business. Rasp- 
berries made better money for the grow- 
ers last year than they have in the past. 
Prices for strawberries have been unusu- 
ally good in all producing sections these 
last five years. 

From the prices obtained for many 
other varieties of fruit it would seem that 
the growers would be justified in giving 
the matter of planting other fruit than 
apples serious consideration. There are 
many districts where pears, cherries, 
prunes, peaches, grapes and apricots can 
be grown very successfully, of unequaled 
quality, with large yields. While it must 
be admitted that this is an age of special- 
ties, and that specialists are generally 
successful in making extra money, still it 
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must be conceded that if everyone plants profitable. Where alfalfa can be grown 
apples necessarily a shortage must exist successfully and the climate is well 
in the near future on other varieties of adapted to stock raising, as it is in the 
fruit, and consequently it will not be sur- Northwest, it would seem that an oppor- 
prising, in due course of time, to see tunity for this line of farming has been 
high prices prevailing for peaches, pears, largely overlooked. 

berries, grapes, prunes and_ cherries. Some districts, for certain reasons, are 
There is an old saying, “Don’t put all especially adapted for producing some 
your eggs in one basket,” and if a fruit ome thing as a specialty, but it does not 
grower has land where different varieties seem wise for all districts to grow the 
of fruit can be grown he should go in for same specialty. On the other hand, 
various kinds of fruit, then should one of where a district is adapted to several 
them prove a failure, or prices of some specialties the matter is undoubtedly 
one kind be low, he will still come out worth considering. 

with a good average net profit. 

The opinions of prominent railroad ° 
officials are certainly entitled to consid- C d Fl < 
eration, because such men are big, broad- up 1 O u r 
minded men who have opportunities for 
taking a general view of things, which an Has same standing in the Flour 
ordinary individual does not always pos- trade that Hood River Apples 
sess. Therefore, if it seem wise, in their : : 

ae < have in the Fruit trade. 
opinion, to encourage a general variety © 
of farm products the matter is worthy of MADE BY 
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immense crops of alfalfa can be grown, 


and it is also well known that the stock M I LUING C O. 


business of the Northwest has been very 


REATION 


| E who is blessed with the power to create 


is blessed with God’s greatest gift to man, 

and if he uses that power to increase the 
happiness of his fellow men he becomes a bene- 
factor to the human race. 

The world owes homage to the men who have 
devoted their burning energies to the consumma- 
tion of one purpose, to the final and most perfect 
development of an ideal. 
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HARLES WILMEROTH has just 

returned from a trip through Europe, 
having visited England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Germany and several other coun- 
tries, both as a pleasure trip and in the 
interest of the fruit business. One of 
his principal comments is that boxed 
apples nearly all arrive in a damaged 
condition, which would make the heart 
of the fruit grower sore. From him, and 
from others, we have learned that apple 
boxes are put into a sling and loaded 
into the hold in the steamer at this end, 
and put into sling and dumped on the 
wharf at the other end. The conse- 
quence is the fruit grower who has 
handled his apples like eggs, and the 
railroad carried them carefully to New 
York, has them subjected to the rough- 
est kind of handling in being loaded on 
the steamer and from the steamer to the 
wharf. This is a phase of fruit shipping 
that should be corrected. Mr. Wilmeroth 
says that apple boxes should be made 
strong for export. His suggestion is 
meeting with approval, and it would 
seem that from his report on the method 
of handling that the cover ought to be 
made as thick as the sides. The editor 
of “Better Fruit” was the first to call 
for a reduction in the swell in 1903. 
Swell anywhere from one and one-half 
inch to two inches was considered nec- 
essary in packing apples, but the editor 
of “Better Fruit,’ who was manager of 
the Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, 
immediately began to make investiga- 
tion, and through observation and by 
correspondence became convinced that 
one-inch swell on top and bottom was 
all that was necessary to take care of 
any shrinkage, and consequently the 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union fol- 
lowed this system of endeavoring to 
pack every box of apples with a swell 
of not more than one inch, top and bot- 
tom. It would seem that from what Mr. 
Wilmeroth says the swell has been too 
great, and much bruising the result, and 
it looks now as if it would be necessary 
for all districts to allow one-inch swell, 
and it might be advisable to decrease the 
Hood River standard, from one inch on 
top and bottom to something less. Mr. 
Wilmeroth is a man of varied expe- 
rience in the fruit business, having been 
a member of a Chicago firm several 
years, a resident of Wenatchee for some 
time and located recently in Southern 
Oregon, and during the year 1910 he was 
manager of the Southern Oregon Fruit 
Growers’ Association, consequently his 
conclusions are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 
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URSERYMEN’S CONVENTION. 

The nurserymen’s conventions are 
of great importance to the fruit industry. 
Every nurseryman should attend the two 
conventions that are to be held this year. 
The National Nurserymen meet in St. 
Louis June 14, 15 and 16. Excursion rates 
can be secured on June 10 and on various 
other dates, which can be secured from 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad and 
Navigation Company. Every nursery- 
man and every fruit grower will receive 
in benefit several times the cost of this 
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trip. We presume arrangements can be 
made also to return via San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, to attend the Pacific Coast Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, which is to be held 
in that city June 21, 22 and 23. However, 
those who cannot make both trips can 
make arrangements for the Pacific Coast 
Nurserymen’s Association by writing to 
C. A. Tonneson, secretary, at Tacoma, 
Washington. We understand the rate to 
San Jose, California, will be $26.40. 
“Better Fruit” intends to be represented 
at both of these meetings if possible, 
but the work of getting out an edition 
of “Better Fruit” has become so great, 
requiring more time every month, that 
sometimes we are unable to attend all 
the conventions we ‘would like to. We 
intend to be represented at the San Jose 
meeting at least, if it is possible. 
© © 

HE Pacific Fruit Express is prepar- 

ing a new system of icing for the 
coming year. While we have not seen the 
apparatus, we understand there will be 
a moving platform constructed along the 
track which will carry a load of ice, and 
by moving alongside the railroad track 
the entire train can be re-iced in a very 
few minutes. This shows the right dis- 
position on the part of this company to 
assist the fruit grower, because the 
quicker the fruit reaches its destination 
the better it will be on arrival. 
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ETURNS and reports of a reliable 

nature are not yet in from all dis- 
tricts. Possibly some districts will have 
nearly a normal crop, while others are 
already known to be very light. At the 
present writing it seems as if the esti- 
mate of sixty per cent for the North- 
west in general would be a conservative 
figure. 

© © 

HE apple market has certainly been 

peculiar this year. Barrel apples com- 
manded very strong prices the early part 


of the season. At the present time the- 


demand for barrel apples is weakening 
very rapidly, while the demand for boxed 
apples is very strong. 
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THE APPLE TREE STORY 
ARAGRAPHS have recently been 


appearing in newspapers that a young 
apple tree is to be planted to replace the 
old apple tree under which Lee surren- 
dered to Grant at Appomattox. This 
apple-tree legend survives the years and 
all attacks upon it. It is such a pleasing 
legend, blending poetry and tragedy, 
botany and arms, that people persist in 
believing it. These fruit-tree legends— 
the Grant apple tree and the George 
Washington cherry tree—are a great deal 
hardier than the fruit trees themselves, 
and live to a riper age. The apple-tree 
story has very little fact to sustain it. 
Lee did not surrender under an apple 
tree, but in the parlor, on the right of 
the entrance of the house of Wilmer 
McLean, which set back in a big garden 
on the main street of the village of 
Appomattox, about one square from the 
courthouse. General Lee and his mili- 
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tary secretary, Colonel Charles Marshall, 
entered the McLean house at 1:30 o’clock 
in the afternoon of April 9, 1865. General 
Grant was already there, accompanied by 
Generals Sheridan, Ord. Ingalls, Rawlins, 
Seth Williams, John G. Barnard, and 
Colonels Horace Porter, Orville E. Bab- 
cock, Ely S. Parker, Theodore S. Bowers, 
Frederick T. Dent and Adam Badeau. 
The articles of surrender were agreed to, 
written and signed, the conference was 
concluded at 4 o’clock, and at 4:30 o’clock 
Grant sent the dispatch to Secretary 
Stanton announcing the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

An apple tree and an apple orchard 
figure in the events leading up to the 
surrender, and it may take some of the 
bloom off the story to announce that 
April, 1865, was a backward month, and 
that at the time of the surrender there 
was not a leaf or a blossom on any trees 
around Appomattox Courthouse. The 
old orchard long ago disappeared, and the 
village of Appomattox has very nearly 
disappeared. The courthouse was burned 
down something over fifteen years ago 
and a new one was built at Appomattox 
Station, on the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad, three miles southwest of the 
surrender village. Nevertheless the Appo- 
mattox apple-tree story blooms perenni- 
ally—Washington Star. 


J. F. LITTOOY 


CONSULTING HORTICULTURIST 


Orchard director, orchard schemes examined, 
orchard plans submitted, orchard soils and sites 
selected, nurseries. visited and _ stock selected, 
values examined for farm loans, purchasing agent 
for land and orchard investments, acts as power of 
attorney in selection of Carey Act lands. 
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A Safe Investment 


If you are interested in securing a home, or 
site for a home, in a city where you can spend 
the declining years of your life in peace and 
happiness, or if you have money to invest in a 
city of schools, churches, parks and improvements, 
where the great railroads of the country have 
centered and an unequaled harbor offers shelter 
to the shipping of the world, Seattle gives you an 
opportunity where steadily increasing values will 
bring the best results. 

We have lots and homes in all parts of the city, 
ranging in price from $300 up to $25,000, as well 
as farms near the city, which we will sell on easy 
terms or exchange for farms in any part of the 
United States. Tell us what you want or have to 
exchange. 


HAZEN CHASE, JR. & CO. 
309 American Bank Building, Seattle, Washington 


Oranges Grow in Texas 


The Gulf Coast Citrus Fruit Grower and 
Southern Nurseryman tells you where. A 
high-class monthly fruit journal, full of citrus 
news of a dependable character, illustrated 
from photographs of growing orchards. Sub- 
scription price ONE Dorrar A YEAR. Samiple 
copy mailed for a dime. 

ALBERT S. LEECRAFT, Publisher 
P. O. Box 564, Houston, Texas 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT TEXAS? 

CITRUS FRUIT GROWER—a high-grade 
dependable fruit journal—gives_ unbiased 
opinions on fruit and truck growing in the 
Gulf Coast country. Illustrated from actual 
photographs. NO LAND TO SELL. Three 
months’ trial subscription 25 cents. 

ALBERT S. LEECRAFT, Publisher 
Box 564, Houston, Texas. 
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NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HE time for the coming together of 

our membership—June 14, 15 and 16, 
1911—1s near at hand, and, with echoes 
of the splendidly successful Denver con- 
vention still fresh in our memory, we are 
called upon to announce the thirty-sixth 
annual gathering of our association. 
When we review the record of achieve- 
ments by this organization, each one of 
which has secured large benefits to the 
trade generally, we are surprised that 
there are so many nurserymen in every 
state of the Union who are still unidenti- 
fied with the association. Surely they 
do not fully appreciate what a member- 
ship with us means. It is no small priv- 
ilege members enjoy in being able to 
annually touch elbows with their breth- 
ren from far and near, and to listen to 
valuable papers and discussions on topics 
of vital importance to each. Whilst cer- 
tain portions of the time are thus occu- 
pied the management, fully believing in 
the old adage that “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” caters also 
to the social and recreative, and a refer- 
ence to the program prepared by the 
entertainment committee will furnish an 
idea of their plans. 

“In union there is strength” may be 
an “old saw,” but it is none the less true, 
and we repeat what we said in last year’s 
circular: “We are satisfied that there 
are many nurserymen still to be secured 
as members, and as a result a corre- 
sponding increase in interest and in influ- 
ence to be developed.” Nurserymen, we 
ask that each resolve to give immediate 
response. You can if you will. And 
your doing so will greatly facilitate the 
work of your secretary in the registra- 
tion of members and in the compilation 
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and prompt publication of the badge 
book. 

St. Louis, the convention city for 1911, 
has an altitude of 480 feet above sea 
level. It is built on rolling ground, ris- 
ing at some points 200 feet above the 
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level of the Mississippi River, and pos- 
sesses a frontage of nineteen miles on 
the “Father of Waters.” Beyond the 
third terrace the surface spreads out in 
a picturesque plateau. The climate is 
temperate and healthful. The city is 
noted for the number and beauty of its 
public parks, which have an aggregate 
area of 3,200 acres, prominent among 
which are the Tower Grove Park and the 
famous Missouri Botanical Gardens. In 
its public buildings St. Louis has much 
to be proud of. It boasts of a $2,000,000 
city hall, a $6,000,000 U. S. government 
building and a chamber of commerce 
building of sandstone in the Renaissance 
style. It has over 400 miles of streets, 
and its wide avenues and palatial resi- 
dences are very attractive. The great 
bridge over the Mississippi is a marvel 
of engineering skill. 

The selection of The Southern Hotel 
as headquarters was made after much 
consideration by the committee, includ- 
ing the president of the association, the 
latter saying of it, “The ideal place for 
the nurserymen.’ The management of 
the hotel say: “The Southern covers an 
entire city block; is thoroughly fireproof; 
has about 400 large rooms, every one 
with an outside exposure, about 150 of 
them with private bath. Our hotel 
lobby, the largest of any in the world, 
in the form of a Maltese cross, has an 
entrance from each of the four streets 
by which it is bounded. The Market 
Street car will bring you from Union 
Station direct to our doors. We are pre- 
pared to make you very liberal terms— 
the free use of such meeting and com- 
mittee rooms as you may _ require, 


_ read this notice. 
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together with service, and a rate on the 
European plan of one dollar per day per 
person where two occupy the same room 
with one double bed; single rooms from 
$1.50 per day up. Our $1.50 and $2 
rooms to be one dollar additional where 
bed is furnished for each additional per- 
son; room with private bath from $2.50 
per day up, single, and from $4 per day 
up for two people. American plan rates 
from $3 per day up.’ The Southern 
Hotel people promise that they “will not 
refuse any reservation as long as vacant 
rooms are at our disposal, and will use 
every effort to see that your members 
are satisfactorily cared for.” Our advice 
to all is that they write immediately to 
Henry C. Lewis, manager, The Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

To join the American Association of 
Nurserymen costs five dollars. Send that 
amount to the secretary the day you 
We ask your co-opera- 
tion. You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by joining, while the 
association as a whole will be materially 
strengthened thereby. 

In answer to the query, “What is the 
badge book?” we reply, “an unique list 
of the live nurserymen of the country.” 
Not that all the live members of the 
trade are enrolled. Your name should 
be therein, if not there already. Every 
member is given a number immediately 
his fee is received by the secretary, and 
the membership fee entitles you to publi- 
cation of name and address only. If a 
member be alive to his privilege he will 
buy a space in the book for his advertise- 
ment, thereby attracting to himself the 
attention of every other member, for his 
badge contains his registration number, 
which he will attach to his coat, and thus 
introduce himself to all who meet him 
at the convention. You cannot afford to 
be off the list of advertisers. Primarily, 
for your own good, and, next, because 
this is a grand co-operative concern, and 
deserves the support of all to enable it 
to successfully prosecute its work. 

‘For information regarding exhibits 
application should be made without 
delay to Mr. J. W. Schuette, 5600 Gra- 
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vois Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, chairman of committee 
on exhibits. Intending exhib- 
itors should write him now. 

No special railroad rates 
will be authorized for mem- 
bers attending the convention. The guar- 
antee required is prohibitive as far as this 
association is concerned. We therefore 
advise each member to consult with the 
local ticket agent in his local- 
ity regarding routes and rates. | 
The sooner the better. A 
“special party rate’ may be | 
obtained in cases where ten | 
Or more can gather at some 
central point, the conditions 
being that the same route be 
used both going and return- 
ing, all traveling on one and 
the same ticket. 

Mr. Frank Weber, chairman | 
of the entertainment commit- 
tee, advises us that the pro- 
gram, as outlined up to the 
present, includes a visit to 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, 
automobile ride through the 
residence sections, the parks 
and the main business sec- 
tions of the city; “special car” 
trip for ladies only to a popu- 1 
lar summer garden theater; 
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“Shaw Banquet’ for 

members and a boat 

ride for all on the 

beautiful and majes- 

=~ » tic Mississippi River, 

~ with music and re- 
freshments. Badge 

book will contain the 

program in detail. 

The committee on program 
has decided to hold half-day ses- 
sions only for business, and it 1s 
their belief that if members will 
respond promptly and _ heartily 
to this arrangement the sessions 
can be made intensely interesting and 
exceedingly profitable. Chairman J. H. 
Dayton’s desire has been to arrange for a 
program in which every member present 
will take part, recognizing the fact that 
free discussion, following a few short 
papers on practical subjects by practical 
men, will produce a fund of information 
that will make the annual report one of 
exceptional value. Besides the usual 
introductory numbers, several commit- 
tees appointed by President Stark have 
had to deal with very live topics, and 
their reports will doutbless create much 
discussion. Then S. J. Hunter, state 
entomologist of Kansas, will speak on 
“Nurserymen and Entomologists;” Dr. 
J. C. Whitten, professor of horticulture 
in the University of Missouri, will talk 
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on “Spring versus Fall Plant- 
ing of Fruit Trees.” The 
professor has been conduct- 
ing experiments along this 
line for a number of years. 
The balance of the time 
will be taken up with the dis- 
cussion of such questions as 
“Ethics of Our Business,” 
“How to Extend Our Mar- 
kets at Wholesale and Retail,” 
“Standardization of Prices at 
Retail and Wholesale,” “Stan- 
dardization of Grades,” “Mail- 
ing Lists—Should They Be 
Classified?” “Who Are Enti- 
tled to Trade Lists?” “How 
Bestuuiepta Upmeto Dated. 
“Should Large Buyers Not in 
the Trade, Such as Parks, Cemeteries, 
Public Institutions, etc., Be Given Trade 
Prices.” These questions will be opened 
by short papers or talks by such prac- 
tical men as Harlan P. Kelsey, J. M. 
Pitkin, F. H. Stannard, Abner Hoopes, 
T. J. Smith, W. H. Maloney, C. J. Maloy, 
De We karkpatrick. (Eo €, i€hase. ES! 
Welch, Wm. Pitkin, T. B. Meehan and 
others. Every member should go pre- 
pared to participate in the discussions. 
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ATING AN APPLE.—“Do you know what you 


are eating?” said the doctor to the girl. “An 
apple, of course.” ‘“‘You are eating,’ said the 
doctor, “albumen, sugar, gum, malic acid, gallic 


acid, fiber, water and phosphorus,” “I hope those 
things are good. They sound alarming.” ‘Nothing 
could be better. You ate, I observed, rather too 
much meat at dinner. The malic acid of apples 
neutralizes the excess of chalky matter caused by 
too much meat, and thereby helps to keep you 
young. Apples are, good for your complexion. 
Their acids drive out the noxious matters which 
cause skin eruptions. They are good for your 
brain, which those same noxious matters, if 
retained, render, sluggish. Moreover, the acids of 
the apple diminish the acidity of the stomach that 
comes with some forms of indigestion. The phos- 
phorus, of which apples contain a larger percentage 
than any ofher fruit or vegetable, renews the essen- 
tial nervets matter of the brain and spinal column. 
Oh, the ancients were not wrong when they 
esteemed the apple the food of the gods—the magic 
renewer of youth to which the gods resorted when 
they felt themselves growing old and feeble. I 
think I’ll have an apple,’’ concluded the doctor.— 
New York Tribune. 
oo © 


ONSTRUCTION work on the irrigation. sys- 

tem of the Willamette Valley Irrigated Land 
Company at West Stayton, Oregon, is progressing 
rapidly, the weather having been unusually favor- 
able for outdoor work. ‘From seventy-five to eighty 
men and thirty to thirty-five teams have been at 
work daily, and it is expected that water will be 
turned into the canal this month. 
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THE EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT OF OUR RAILROADS 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY HOWARD ELLIOTT, PRESIDENT NORTHERN PACIFIC 


OW, when the question of the rail- 

ways of the country and their 
tights and requirements are so promi- 
nently before the public, there is one 
point on which it is possible for both 
the public and the railway management 
to agree; that is, that the railways must 
either earn or borrow the money which 
it is necessary to procure to meet the 
expense of improving old lines and the 
cost of new lines, and furnishing better 
trains and better service, which are not 
only demanded by the public, but are a 
necessity if the railways are to keep 
abreast of the normal growth of the 
country. Suggestions have been made 
based on theories and methods yet in 
an experimental stage, and, therefore, 
unproven, among which none has claimed 
more space in newspapers and maga- 
zines than the assertion that American 
railroads can save $300,000,000 a year— 
a million a day—by what is termed “sci- 
entific management.” 

It is unfortunate that at a time when 
all railroads are face to face with the 
problem of stemming a rising tide of 
expense and all the serious business con- 


sequences this situation entails, they 
should be compelled to submit to so bald 
and blunt a criticism of the efficiency of 
their management. So widely has public 
attention been caught by this radical 
statement that it has seemed desirable 
that the public be told what it amounts 
to as a business proposition. Railroad 
officers are spared this task, however, 
because the Interstate Commission has 
discussed it tersely and effectively in a 
recent opinion about the advance of 
freight rates. The commission declares 
that no part of the advanced cost of rail- 
road operation could be made good by 
“scientific management,’ as advocated 
by a witness in this case, and repudiates 
the theory in the following language: 
“Tt was, however, earnestly insisted by 
the shippers that the railroads might and 
should find other kinds of economies 
with which to make good this increase in 
wages. Several prominent manufacturers 
testified that in their business in recent 
years wages had been advanced, but that 
they had not been able to make corre- 
sponding advances in the price of their 
product, and were, therefore, forced to 
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look about for other ways in which to 
take up the imerease in the cost of 
production. 

“Tt was claimed that by the introduc- 
tion of what was termed ‘scientific 
management, the purpose of which was 
in various ways to make labor more effi- 
cient, at the same time increasing the 
wage paid the laborer himself, much 
more than the amount of these advances 
could be saved. One gentleman who 
described these methods testified that 
they had been introduced to some extent 
into the operations of railways with 
remarkable results, and that from a care- 
ful analysis and computation he was 
satished that not less than $300,000,000 
annually could be saved by the proper 
application of these methods to the busi- 
ness of railroading in the United States. 

“Tt is difficult to see exactly what 
application the commission can make in 
this case of this testimony. The wit- 
ness, who apparently had most to do 
with the originating and applying of these 
methods, testified that they were in 


actual operation in not over one-tenth 
of one per cent of all the manufacturing 
establishments of this country. The sys- 
tem is everywhere in an experimental 
stage. 


To some extent it has been tried 
and is now being tried 
by our railways. The 
representative of railway 
labor who appeared 
before us stated that 
these methods could not 
and should not be intro- 
duced into railway work. 
Upon this record we can 
hardly find that these 
methods could be intro- 
duced into railroad oper- 
ations to any consider- 
able extent, much less 
can we determine the 
definite amount of say- 
ing which could be made. 
We cannot, therefore, 
find that these defend- 
ants could make good 
any part of these actual 
advances im wages by 
the introduction of ‘sci- 
entific management. ” 
There is no necessity 
for comment upon so 
thorough and decisive a 
decision that this theory 
of railroad management 
is visionary and imprac- 
tical. It might well be 
said of our railroads, that 
without dressing their 
methods in imposing 
terms and giving their 
ordinary practice an 
undue and fictitious 
importance, they have for 
years been exceptionally 
active in ferreting out 
and applying all new 
ideas that promised bet- 
ter efficiency. All busi- 
ness has been seeking to 
find the best and most 
economical methods. 
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For many years our rail- 
roads and our leading Amer- 
ican manufacturers have been 
applying “scientific manage- 
ment” to-their business, and 
when new methods have 
been proven to possess real 
merit, have been quick to 
adopt them. ‘Scientific man- 
agement,” as it is now being 
discussed in the magazines 
and newspaper press, would 
have more weight with rail- 
road officers and business 
men if it were something 
new, and something more 
than the theory of one who 
during all his business life 
has been a lawyer. It would 
be more valuable as a sug- 
gestion if it did not consist 
of ideas which have been 
discussed many times before 
by practical men, and from 
which all that is good has 
been already well sifted and 
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applied to actual business. 

In the decision which 
embodied the opinion of the 
Commerce Commission upon 
“scientific management” there also occur 
several illuminating statements about 
the importance of railroads to busi- 
ness in this country, which, from such 
a source, are of great significance. 
The commission says: “Next to agri- 
culture, our railroads are our greatest 
single industry. In their ordinary opera- 
tion and maintenance great numbers of 
laborers and vast quantities of supplies 
are used. Railroad extension would 
mean the employment of additional labor 
and the purchase of additional material 
and equipment. * * * So far as such 
expenditures are legitimate they ought 
to be encouraged. Our railroads should 
be kept in a high state of efficiency, and 
railroad charges should be sufficient to 
permit this. Necessary extensions and 
improvements should be made, and the 
treatment of the railroads by the public 
should be such as will inspire that con- 
fidence on the part of the investing pub- 
lic necessary to obtain funds for such 
additions.” 

An important phase of the railroad 
question, that involved in the fact that 
to meet. the demands of the pubile for 
the best local facilities, the best trains 
and the best service, the railroad must 
frequently make investments which in 
the nature of things can never become 
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revenue-producing, is touched upon by 
the commission in this language: 

“In the development of a railroad it 
must often invest money in permanent 
structures like a passenger station, which 
will not add, for the time being, to its 
revenues. * * * Tt is reasonable to say 
that such rates may be charged as will 
permit the accumulation of a fund to take 
care of cases of this sort.” Again: “The 
economies just referred to, lke the 
reduction of grades and use of larger 
equipment, have necessitated large out- 
lays of capital, and upon this an addi- 
tional return must be earned. Taxes 
have increased, and are increasing more 
rapidly than the value of the property. 
All these influences tend strongly toward 
higher freight rates, for they not only 
add to the cost of operation, but they 
increase the cost of the plant, upon which 
2 TOLEiin mts je smage, ~ = = Wine 
demands of the public will continue to 
add to both the expense of operation 
and the cost of the plant. Greater safety 
of operation will be insisted upon, and 
will require the outlay of considerable 
sums of money upon way and structures, 
and also extensive changes in equipment, 
and will still further add to the cost of 
operation itself by requiring the employ- 
ment of additional men and the use of 
the men under different conditions. It 
was said by the railway representatives 
that this increase in expense can no 
longer be offset by the introduction of 
further economies in the future, as in the 
past, and it seems probable that (in the 
future) the same kind of economies can- 
not be relied upon to the same extent.” 

I infer from this that the commission 
believes the railroads cannot go much 
farther in employing more efficient meth- 
ods to offset increased expense. Yet in 
spite of increasing taxes, higher wages 
to employes and,added expense in every 
other direction, no small item of which 


FIELD OF THOROUGHBRED PEDIGREE STRAWBERRY PLANTS GROWN BY MRS. WILL OLIVER 
MONONA, IOWA 


is the expense of meeting the require- 
ments of board and commission control, 
which now amounts to about $20,000,000 
a year, new laws are constantly being 
proposed by our state legislatures which 
impose new restrictions on the railways. 
These are added to the existing law and 
continually increase the burden upon the 
transportation business of the country, 
while but few enactments are repealed. 
In the seven states in which the North- 
ern Pacific Railway operates its lines 
there were submitted to the legislatures 
which are now adjourning more than 
225 bills for laws, most of which are 
admittedly experimental, or founded 
upon ideas which have not been proven 
to be sound. Such legislation cannot 
conform to the demands of sound, con- 
servative business judgment, and such 
judgment is essential in the management 
or control of as great a business as that 
of our railroads, which is only exceeded 
in bulk and in importance in the United 
States by that of agriculture. Has the 
time not now come for an impartial and 
serious consideration by the people at 
large as to whether it might not be bet- 
ter for their interests individually and 
collectively and for all business interests 
of the country to give the railroads a 
breathing spell, to eliminate much of the 
useless and unnecessary restrictive law 
under which they are compelled to work, 
and permit them to solve the very serious 
problem of giving the public what it 


wants in railroad service and railroad 
facilities, by encouraging friendly rela- 
tions and friendly discussion with the 
public, rather than to have constant fric- 
tion and bickering? 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I enclose check for three dollars to pay my sub- 
scription to 1913. I value “Better Fruit’? more 


than any other publication I subscribe for. E. H. 
Swanson, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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June 


WE WANT To TALK BUSINESS 


WITH EVERY SHIPPER OF 


30 ue gl 8 iw 
PEACHES 
PRAK@ 


California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Nevada 


WRITE US TO-DAY, stating varieties, quantity and probable quality of fruit 


you expect to ship. 


ROBT. T. COCHRAN & CO. 


Look up our standing; ask “Better Fruit’ or your bank 


290 Washington Street 
NEW YORK 


For several years we have been supplying most of the nursery stock 
planted in the famous Wenatchee district. Our business has grown to 
one of the largest in the Northwest and we have gained a reputation of 
which we are proud. 

Experience has taught us how to grow the Cleanest, Healthiest, Best- 
Rooted Trees in the World. 

Our line is large and complete. Over two million trees sold last year. 

Our customers get what they order. 

Send in your list, whether large or small. 


COLUMBIA AND OKANOGAN NURSERY COMPANY 
Wholesale and Retail Wenatchee, Washington 
FOR SALE 


Situation v\ anted Twenty acres near Roseburg; thirteen 


By responsible young man with good acres full bearing apples, pears and 
peaches; new bungalow; on county road, 
right at Brockway; good school, church, 
public library. Price $6,000; terms to 
suit. Owner for full description. 
UMPQUA HEIGHTS ORCHARD 


Brockway, Oregon 


Would You Like the Fruit Growers’ Profits? 


We are developing two large commercial orchards in the Willamette Valley, 
Oregon, and can use to good advantage a little more capital in expanding the busi- 
ness. A small amount invested will bring the same proportionate returns as a large 
sum. We are well established and thoroughly understand the business. Fullest 
opportunity will be given intending investors to investigate the propositions as well 
as us. We employ only scientific orchardists who are well known in the fruit- 
growing world. For complete information address C. B., care “Better Fruit.” 


education and several years’ experience 

in horticulture; also a good knowledge of 

bookkeeping and business methods. 
Address M. H., care “Better Fruit.” 


Editor Better Fruit: 

Enclosed you will find postal order for one 
dollar for renewal of my subscription for your 
valuable paper. I must say that of all fruit 
papers and magazines I take I appreciate none as 
much as yours, especially the February number, 
which is considered in Nova Scotia to be the best 
thing ever gotten out. You will remember the 
writer was talking to you at the Niagara fruit 
meeting last August about a copy you published 
something like a year ago on fertilization of blos- 
soms, showing varieties that were self-fertilizing 
and other varieties which are sterile. If you could 
send me a copy of that number I would be very 
thankful to you for it. Yours truly, C. O. Allen, 
Kentville, Nova Scotia. 


WO excellent Blue Ridge fruit farms 

in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 
containing 150 and 200 acres, respectively. 
First has about 1,000 peach and apple 
trees, 4 years old; 30 acres additional 
cleared for planting; small house; price 
$2,400. Second has small bearing apple 
orchard and about 70 acres ready to plant; 
good house and barn; price $4,850. Both 
well watered and fenced; titles perfect; 
easy terms; low freight rates. Address 
William Campbell, Charles-Town, West 


Virginia. 


ANTED—To lease or take care ol 

good bearing orchard, by a compe- 
tent man; understands thoroughly spray- 
ing, cultivation, packing, and caring for 
the orchard throughout the entire season. 
Address A. H., care “Better Fruit.” 


Tine Pdgemont Lid Press’ 2a es 


Write H. PLATT & SONS, Como, Montana 
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SPECIALIZATION IN THE FRUIT GROWING INDUSTRY 


BY DR. PAUL L. VOGT, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY, W.S.C. 


NE of the most marked tendencies 
() in the fruit growing industry of 

the Northwest is that of special- 
ization. This tendency shows itself not 
only in the planting and growth of par- 
ticular types of fruit, but also in methods 
of preparing fruit for market and in 
methods of disposal of crops. Occa- 
sionally one will find the old-fashioned 
orchard in which the owner has planted 
two or three trees of every variety 
known to the nurseryman, and from 
which the owner secures a small quan- 
tity of fruit suited to each season of the 
year. In times past this type of orchard 
was perhaps best suited to the needs of 
the community. The aim of the grower 
was to raise as much of every commodity 
as he needed for himself, thus making it 
less necessary to purchase food supplies 
from others. But those who are going 
into fruit growing as a business recog- 
nize that it is impossible to make the 
orchard planted for home use succeed as 
a commercial enterprise. When he raises 
fruit to sell he considers the wants of 
others and plants his fruit to meet those 
wants instead of his own. 

Specialization is meeting with favor 
not only because of the conspicuous suc- 
cess of those who have specialized, but 
also because it is only through the 
adoption of this policy that failure can 
be avoided. In many places one finds 
fruit going to waste that would demand 
a market price were it raised under con- 
ditions that would enable the owner to 
bring it to the consumer. But the quan- 
tity of any one variety raised is too small 
or the quality resulting from too little 
care is so inferior that the owner does 
not feel justified in attempting to dis- 
pose of it. On the other hand. one finds 
in other communities the same commodi- 
ties becoming the basis of large fortunes. 
The secret of difference is specialization. 

Two instances of the results of spe- 
cialization may be cited out of the many 
to be found in the fruit growing sections 
of the Northwest. The one is in the 
growth and disposal of a durable fruit, 
the other in the handling of a fruit of 
the most perishable nature. Hood River, 
Oregon, has become world famous for 
the apples produced in the Hood River 
Valley, and in like manner the Puyallup 
Valley, in Washington, has become 
widely known as a producer of berries. 
In each case specialization is carried 
to the utmost limit. At Hood River, 
according to a report by the Oregon 
Agricultural College Experiment Station. 
1908, the total number of apple trees 
one to twenty-five years of age was 
349,435. Of this total 174,684 trees were 
Yellow Newtown Pippins and 150,616 
were Spitzenbergs. Thus over ninety- 
three per cent of all the trees planted 
were of these two varieties. Those 
acquainted with later planting state that 
the same relative proportion is being 
maintained. In the Puyallup Valley the 
Puyallup-Sumner Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, which handles an _ estimated 
amount of seventy-five per cent of all 


the fruit grown in the valley, handled 
during the year 1909 a total of 901,271 
pounds of fruit in their cannery and 
73,473 packages (crates, boxes, baskets) 
of fresh fruit. Of the cannery goods 
724,695 pounds, or over eighty per cent, 
were made up of blackberries and rasp- 
berries, and of the packages of fresh 
fruit 69,702, or ninety-five per cent, 
belonged to these two varieties of fruit. 
The odds and ends that make up the 
other five per cent are too unimportant 
to be worth consideration. It is impor- 
tant to notice that a much larger propor- 
tion of other varieties are handled in the 
cannery. This is an indication that the 
cannery helps to solve, in a measure, the 
problems resulting from non-specializa- 
tion, such as exists in the valley. 

The other fruit growing sections of the 
state do not as yet show the degree of 
specialization found in the places men- 
tioned above, but the same tendency 
toward greater specialization on varieties 
of fruit that have been found specially 
adapted to the respective districts is 
apparent. 

The economic causes for this speciali- 
zation are to be found, in part, in the 
advantage it gives in the disposal of the 
product. When the grower has a few 
boxes each of a great variety of apples 
he must sell them at prices representing 
the general demand for apples, quality 
not considered. Neither the grower nor 
the wholesale dealer can profitably pick 
out any one variety and attempt to 
create a special demand for it. But when 
many varieties are replaced by a few 
best suited to existing conditions then 
the dealer who is prepared to handle 
large quantities of staple articles is inter- 
ested. The dealer who would not waste 
postage on a few boxes of first grade 


apples scattered among a number of 
growers will send his agents to bid for 
the same apples when the growers get 
enough together to enable the dealer to 
handle them in carload lots. 

Fruit raised in small quantities must 
also seek a market in the nearby towns 
whose consuming capicity is limited, but 
when carload lots are produced then rate 
advantages may be secured from the rail- 
roads that enable them to seek markets 
large enough to consume the entire sup- 
ply at good prices. Success in fruit 
growing appears to demand production 
on a scale in the community large enough 
to insure economical handling and trans- 
portation facilities sufficient to enable 
the grower to reach the large markets. 

Specialization also shows conspicuous 
results in the profits rightly enjoyed by 
those living in a section which has 
earned a reputation for a high standard 
of product. When the big red apple, the 
Yellow Newtown or the Spitzenberg. 
becomes famous the country over those 
who can invest in luxuries are willing to 
pay high prices for the special product, 
and those who do not buy often, but who 
want good fruit when they do buy, will 
select those varieties which have a stand- 
ard reputation. “Just apples” bring only 
moderate prices, but apples which are 
the result of specialization bring large 
returns. 

The successes of the fruit growers of 
the Northwest may be said to be due to 
specialization. Specialization in varieties 
raised, in cultivation, in preparation for 
market, in advertising and disposing of 
products have resulted in making the 
Northwest of prime importance in fruit 
production. The future will probably see 
still greater specialization than the past 
or the present. 


The Orchard Ladder and Manufacturing Co. 


Phone, Columbia 255. McDonald Block, ST. JOHNS, OREGON 


SET UP 


At last a long felt want ladder has been supplied in 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Swengel’s 
Portable 
Orchard 
Ladder 


Swengel’s patented portable ladder. This ladder is 
so complete in every detail that it fills the bill for 
every possible want in the way of a ladder for or- 
chardists. One man with this ladder can gather as 
much fruit from the top of the tree as three men 
usually gather with average type of a ladder. One 
illustration shows the ladder folded up. The large 
illustration shows the ladder set up with an extended 
elevated platform projecting into the tree. Upon 
this platform fruit can be picked directly into 


ia gis ONT? evi tes 


FOLDED 


the boxes, reducing the possibility of bruising the fruit to a minimum. The ladder is substantially 
built and rests so firmly on the ground that any child can pick from this ladder with perfect ease and 
safety. This ladder can be used for thinning apples as well as picking. 


a 
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AMERICAN AND CANADIAN EXPORTS DECREASING 


EFERRING to the season’s_ ship- 
ment of apples and some _ facts 
worth remembering, a letter from W. N. 
White & Co., fruits and general prod- 


uce, says: 
“This week will about wind up the 
exports of apples to Europe, and the 


following facts and figures may be inter- 
esting and instructive 


Season Season 

1910-11 1909-10 

Pore oLeNiew, Monkcwnacie ae 326,219 398, 944 
RortaoteBostonurre rere terre 440,926 
ioe opr leoyeileenGl osanceondans 72,807 
Port of eMontreallig err 169,940 
Ports of Halifax and Annapolis 204,254 
Ietoyre ChE his NOt Gasogaoascos 5,055 
Boxes of Far Western......-.- 1,070,500 

“The early spring and late frost 


destroyed large portions of the crop east 
of the Rockies and many parts of Colo- 
rado. New York kept her supplies up 
to the average through drawing large 
lots from the Virginias, where they have 
gone into extensive planting during the 
past decade. It will be seen that Boston 
and Portland combined are about equal 
for the two seasons. From my own per- 
sonal observation Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, that was for many years a 
‘by word’ among the fruit from other 
states, will in the future have to be 
reckoned with. Growers there are taking 
more pains with their orchards, until 
today the quality is equal to some of the 
best in New York state. 

“Attention is called to the falling off 
from Montreal, Halifax and St. John of 
over 800,000 barrels. Last year’s warm 
March, followed with bad weather in 
May, accounts for this. Otherwise, Nova 
Scotia alone, with her increasing acreage, 
expected 1,000,000 barrels. This year 
things are reversed. They still have cold 


and their season is fully four 
weeks later than last. It is said their 
trees are looking well, and, having had 
light crops last year, Canadian ports are 
expected to ship this year 2,000,000 bar- 
rels, or 700,000 more than two years ago. 

“Further attention is called to the 
remarkable increase in far Western 
boxes, the largest in any previous season 
exported being 520,000 boxes. This 
industry started in 1885, and my firm 
sold the first car that ever was shipped 
to England. The total growth this year 


weather, 


has been reckoned about 15,000,000. 
Each box when sent to New York 
pays the railway fifty cents freight. 


At the present time everything West 
looks well for good crops. Colorado, 
that only had 2,500 carloads last season, 
has already come out with the statement 
that they expect 10,000 this season. This 


would mean 8,000 carloads of apples 
(6,000,000 boxes). The immense tracts 
laid out in Idaho, Utah, Oregon and 


Washington during the past ten years, 
which are now coming into bearing, 
looks like 28,000,000 to 30,000,000 boxes 
next season, and it remains to be seen 
if these quantities will be able to stand 
the present railway charge. 

“All barrels of apples have sold at 
good prices, but boxes have sold at 
lower prices than they have in their his- 
tory, particularly those grown under irri- 
gation. Some of these have arrived in 
Europe in bad condition, proving that 
fruit grown under irrigation has poor 
carrying quality—too much water in the 
fruit, and as the American government is 
expending some $25,000,000 on irrigation, 
this season’s lessons may be -+of some 
value.” 


THE NATIONAL APPLE CONTEST NEXT NOVEMBER 


PPLE GROWERS of America are 

to have an opportunity for com- 
peting for a prize of $500 in gold at the 
great New York land show to be held 
in Madison Square Garden in November. 
The prize of twenty-five twénty-dollar 
gold pieces is offered by Howard Elliott, 
president of the Northern Pacific, for the 
best exhibit of twenty-five boxes apples 
of any variety or varieties made at the 
American Land and Irrigation Exposi- 
tion next fall. Competition for this prize 
is open to the growers of the world, and 
the exhibitors must be prepared to fur- 
nish affidavits as to the crop from which 
the samples exhibited were taken. The 
exact terms of award have not yet been 
decided upon. Gilbert McClurg, general 
manager of the exposition, and Mr. 
Elliott, are now in correspondence with 
pomologists and horticulturists upon this 
subject, and the decision as to the points 
of merit probably will be made public 


early in the summer. Growers can 
secure full information regarding this 
apple contest from the American Land 
and Irrigation Exposition, 149 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The donor of this prize, President 


Elliott of the Northern Pacific, is also 


to give away 160 acres of Montana wheat 
allotment during the 


land by popular 


exposition. Several valuable tracts of 
land will be given away in this manner, 
and it is expected that this feature will 
draw many visitors to the exposition 
from the surrounding territory. 

This first New York land exposition 
is to be thoroughly representative of 
American agriculture as well as the most 
picturesque and instructive call of the 
land ever presented in the nation. 
Exhibitors will display their soil and its 
products, or show maps and relief mod- 
els of their holdings. Agriculture as it 
is generally practiced, dry farming and 
irrigation methods will be demonstrated. 
Moving pictures, illustrated lectures, 
literature, growers and agents will dem- 
onstrate the possibilities of American 
soils. In fact the exposition will per- 
fectly illustrate that from the land comes 
all permanent wealth, and that life on the 
land affords the greatest measure of 
independence. 

o@ © © 
Editor Better Fruit: 

I have received your sample copy of the small 
fruits edition of “Better Fruit,” March number, 
and will say that anyone who can get up a publi- 
cation of this sort for one dollar a year ought to 
be encouraged by every grower of fruits in the 
United States, therefore I enclose you herewith 
check on West Side Bank, New York, for one 
dollar to pay for “Better Fruit” for one year, 
commencing with the May issue. Kindly send me 


proper receipt for same and oblige. Yours truly, 
L. G. Loomis, Victor, New York. 


June 


HE NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 

illustrates its policy of maintaining a_thor- 
oughly efficient administrative organization in the 
selection of Charles A. Malboeuf for the office 
of secretary. Mr. Malboeuf has been long and 
intimately connected with the progress of the 
Pacific Northwest, and is a traffic and publicity 
man of very extensive experience. Born in Mon- 
treal, Canada, where he was educated in the 
Dominion government schools, he came to Port- 
land in the early nineties, and for fourteen years 
was with the Southern Pacific Company in that 
city and in_ the field, rising rapidly through the 
various traffic branches to the office of district 
freight agent for the lines in Oregon, which he 
held until January, 1910, leaving the railroad 
service with an enviable record for energetic, 
intelligent results. He was also previously con- 
nected with the Burlington, Union Pacific and 
Northern Pacific Express Companies, and as a 
transportation man is one of the most widely and 
favorably known in the Pacific Northwest. His 
work as publicity manager of the Medford Com- 
mercial Club was particularly effective. Mr. Mal- 
boeuf has for years been a close student of the 
fruit growing industry in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, and has contributed many articles of 
value to the Pacific Coast press and magazines on 
the subject. His experience and keen observation, 
together with his knowledge of the present and 
future necessities of the fruit situation, from both 
the view point of the transportation and com- 
munity interests, specially fit him for the impor- 
tant office and its responsible duties, which he 
now holds with the Exchange. 


© © 


URELY this is one of the most practical propo- 

sitions yet for sawing large logs—a portable 
gasoline drag saw mounted on iron-shod skids, 
capable of sawing twenty to thirty cords of wood 
per day at a cost of 40 cents for distillate. Further 
particulars can be had by dropping a card to the 
manufacturers, the Reierson Machinery Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Car Lots Our Specialty 


John B. Cancelmo 


127 DOCK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


FANCY BOX APPLES 


Butte Potato and Produce Go. 


Jobbers of All 
Farm and Orchard Products 


We -have a large outlet for fruits 
We want to hear 


and vegetables. 
from shippers. 


A. J. KNIEVES 
President and Manager 


Sixteen years’ experience on the 
Butte market. 


D. McDONALD 


Hood River, Oregon 


Headquarters for 


FARMING AND ORCHARD 


TOOLS 


Disc Harrow Extension for 
Orchard Cultivation a Specialty 


When you want any kind of Orchard 
Tools come to me and get the Best 
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article you can have 
about your place. Stop the leaks in boats, 
canoes, water tanks, tubs, pails, eaves 
troughs, roofs, water pipes, watering troughs, 
irrigation sluice ways, etc. Easily applied, 
sets in a few moments, anchors itself firmly 
to wood or metal surfaces. Does not taint 
or discolor water. Ideal for coating inside 
of cement or wood silos. Just the thing for 
grafting trees. Has hundreds of uses. Pints 
50 cents, quarts $1.00. Write for free book- 
let. Agents wanted. Send 30 cents for a 
sample can and give Petro a trial. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


PETRO MANUFACTURING CO. 
317 Main St., Rockford, Illinois. 


The most useful 


ARMER NEGLECTS FINANCIAL SIDE. 

“The financial side of farming, the world’s 
greatest industry, is almost entirely neglected by 
both the farmer and the schools,” says Dean J. A. 
Bexell of the Oregon Agricultural College, author 
of a volume on “Farm Accounting and Business 
Methods,” now in its sixth thousand. ‘Professor 
Bailey, of New York, said, in discussing the matter 
of his own state: ‘In visiting practically every 
farm in one of the counties of the state we did 
not find one man who knew how much it cost him 
to produce milk or to raise any of his crops.’ The 
Secretary of Agriculture, in recent Year Books, 
points out the remarkable prosperity of the farmer; 
that the export of farm products is vastly in 
excess of all exports combined; that a million 
agricultural debtors have been transfomed during 
the last ten years into the same number of surplus 
depositors; that ‘contrary to his reputation, the 
farmer is a great organizer, and he has achieved 
remarkable and enormous successes in many lines 
of economic co-operation in which the people of 
other occupations have either made no beginning or 
have nearly, if not completely, failed.’ He points 
out that most farmers live better than the average 
merchant or mechanic. It is doubtless true that 
the farmer is becoming a factor to be reckoned 
with in the business world; that the average farmer 
knows vastly more about scientific farming than 
his father did. He understands more thoroughly 
the value of proper cultivation, of fertilization, of 
rotation of crops and of diversified farming. But 
it cannot be said that he owes his success to 
improved business methods. He has been success- 
ful rather in spite of his ignorance in this respect, 
and because of the lavish generosity of mother 
nature.” The college is now giving courses in 
farm business management by mail for the benefit 
of those who cannot attend the courses at the 
college. Some fifty have already completed the 
course. 

A special rate of a fare and a third has been 
made by the railroads for the summer _ session 
students at Oregon Agricultural College this year. 


oo 


Editor Better Fruit: 

Your last number of ‘Better Fruit’? was a beau- 
tiful production. You deserve every success. 
Ralph S. Eaton, Kentville, Canada. 


MEN WANTED 


To sell our British Columbia grown 
(non-irrigated) Nursery Stock. Liberal 
commission. Pay weekly. Write, with 
full particulars as to experience and 


references. 
Fraser Valley Nurseries, Limited 
Aldergrove, British Columbia 


True-to-Name Nursery 


Offers for fall 1910 a complete line of nurs- 
ery stock, including all the leading commer- 
cial varieties adapted to the Northwest. Our 
trees are all grown on the best whole roots 
and all buds and scions used are selected 
from bearing and tested trees, which insures 
not only early bearing, but trees true to 
name. 

Write us for prices before placing your 
order. We give a one-year subscription to 
this paper with every order of $25.00 or 
more. Address 


TRUE-TO-NAME NURSERY 
Phone 2002K Hood River, Oregon 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF STATE OF OREGON 


NDER date of April 18, 1911, Direc- 

tor of the Census Durand issued the 
first official statement from the Census 
Bureau relative to the agricultural statis- 
tics of the State of Oregon collected at 
the thirteenth decennial United States 
census, April 15, 1910. It is based on a 
preliminary comparative summary sub- 
mitted to the director by Dr. Le Grand 
Powers, chief statistician of the division 
of agriculture in the bureau of the cen- 
sus. This summary shows, for both the 
census of 1910 and that of 1900, the 
reported total value of farm land, build- 
ings, and implements and machinery; 
total acreage, improved acreage, average 
acres per farm, average value per acre 
of farm land and buildings, average value 
per acre of farm land alone, and aggre- 
gate expenditures for labor and fertiliz- 
ers. It also distributes the total number 
of farms according to color of farmer, 
specified character of tenure, whether 
held free or mortgaged by owners and 
by certain acreage groups. 

The director gives notice that the 
summary’s figures are subject to revision 
later, owing to the fact that a number 
of farms whose returns are incomplete 
will be included in the final tables. These 
additions will not, in all probability, 
modify any of the amounts or rates con- 
tained in the present statement. The 
census of agriculture was taken primarily 
for the purpose of obtaining an accurate 
inventory of all classes of farm property 
existing on April 15, 1910, a complete 
exhibit of farm operations during the 
year ended December 31, 1909, and a 
statement of the number and value of 
domestic animals in cities and villages on 


April 15, 1910. Statements relative to 
acreage and yield of crops and the 
domestic animals in Oregon will be 


issued by Director Durand as soon as 
the tabulation of this data has been 
completed. 

It is pointed out in the statement today 
that the principal rates of increase in 
Oregon in 1910, as against 1900, are: In 
the total value of all farm land alone, 
262 per cent; in the total value of farm 
land and buildings, 243 per cent; in the 
average value per acre of farm land 
alone, 214 per cent; in the average value 
per acre of farm land and buildings, 197 
per cent; in the total expenditures for 
fertilizers, 133 per cent; in the total value 
of farm buildings alone, 127 per cent; in 
the total expenditures for labor, 127 per 
cent; in the total value of all farm imple- 
ments and machinery, 102 per cent; in 
the total improved farm acreage, 28 per 
cent; in the whole number of farms, 26 
per cent, and in the total farm acreage, 
15 per cent. The only decrease during 
the decade, among the items for which 
per cents are given in the first section 
of the summary, occurred in the average 
acres per farm, namely, 8 per cent. The 
statement shows in detail that the num- 
ber of farms reported in 1910 was 45,128, 
as compared with 35,837 in 1900, an 
increase of 9,291, or 26 per cent. 

The total value of farm land and build- 
ings was given in 1910 as $453,571,000, as 
against $132,338,000 in 1900, an increase 


of $321,233,000, or 243 per cent. The 
total value of all farm land alone was 
reported in 1910 as $409,949,000, as com- 
pared with $113,138,000 in 1900, a gain of 
$296,811,000, or 262 per cent. The total 
value of farm buildings alone was given 
in 1910 as $43,622,000, as against $19,- 
200,000 in 1900, an increase of $24,422,000, 
or 127 per cent. In 1910 the value of the 
farm land alone constituted 90 per cent 
of the total value of farm land and build- 
ings, as compared with 85 per cent in 
1900. 

The reported value of all farm imple- 
ments and machinery was $13,135,000 in 
1910, as against $6,507,000 in 1900, a gain 
of $6,628,000, or 102 per cent. The total 
acreage reported in 1910 was 11,628,000 
acres, as compared with 10,071,000 in 
1900, an increase of 1,557,000 acres, or 15 
per cent. The improved acreage was 
returned in 1910 as amounting to 4,253,000 
acres, as against 3,328,000 in 1900, an 
increase of 925,000 acres, or 28 per cent. 
The improved acreage formed 37 per 
cent of the total acreage in 1910, and 33 
per cent in 1900. The average acres per 
farm reported in 1910 was 258, as against 
281 in 1900, a decrease of 23 acres, or 8 
per cent. The average value per acre of 
farm land and buildings in 1910 is stated 
as $39.01, as against $13.14 in 1900, a rise 
of $25.87, or 197 per cent. The average 
value per acre of farm land alone in 1910 
was reported as $35.26, while in 1900 it 
was $11.23, the amount of gain being 
$24.03, or 214 per cent. 

Of the whole number, 45,128, of farms 
reported in 1910 there were 44,511, or 99 
per cent, operated by white farmers, and 
617, or 1 per cent, by negro and other 
non-white farmers, as compared with a 
total of 35,837 in 1900, of which 35,286, 
or 98 per cent, were conducted by white 
farmers, and 551, or 2 per cent, by negro 
and other non-white. The increase in 
the number of farms of white farmers 
during the decade amounted to 9,225, and 
in the number of farms of negro and 
other non-white farmers to 66. 
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Our new 1911 catalog and price 
list of fruit and ornamental trees is 
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your wants. 
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The total number of farms operated in 
1910 by owners, part owners and owners 
and tenants, comprising the “all owners” 
class, was 37,456, as compared with 28,963 
in 1900, an increase of 8,493. The total 
number of farms conducted in 1910 by 
cash tenants, share tenants and cash and 
share tenants, comprising the “all ten- 
ants” class, was 6,837, as against 6,366 in 
1900, an increase of 471. The total num- 
ber of farms operated by managers in 
1910 was 835, as compared with 508 in 
1900, an increase of 327. The total num- 
ber of farms operated by the “all owners” 
class constituted 83 per cent of the whole 
number of farms in 1910 and 81 per cent 
in 1900; those operated by the “all ten- 
ants’ class, 15 per cent in 1910 and 18 
per cent in 1900, and those conducted by 
managers, 2 per cent in 1910 and 1 per 
cent in 1900. Of the total number, 37,456 
farms operated in 1910 by the “all own- 
ers” class, there were 24,877, or 66 per 
cent, reported as owned free of incum- 
brance, and 12,579, or 34 per cent, mort- 
gaged; for 270 of those reported as 
owned free, however, no report of mort- 
gage debt was secured. 

In 1900 information was secured con- 
cerning the “owned farm homes.” At 
that time 21,628, or 76 per cent. were 
reported free from debt and 7,010, or 
24 per cent, mortgaged. There were 862 
in 1900 for which no mortgage report 
was secured, these being included in the 
farms free from debt. The Census 
Bureau has no information respecting 
the number of mortgaged farms leased 
to tenants. 


The statement relative to farms dis- 
tributed according to certain acreage 
groups shows that those of nineteen 


acres and under numbered 5,942 in 1910, 
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twenty to forty-nine acres, 6,829 in 1910, 
and 4083 in 1900, an increase of 2,746; 
of fifty to ninety-nine acres, 6,758 in 1910, 
and 4,673 in 1900, an increase of 2,085; 
of one hundred to one hundred and sevy- 
enty-four acres, 11,856 in 1910, and 11,055 
in 1900, an increase of 801; of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five to four hundred 
and ninety-nine acres, 9,321 in 1910, and 
9.228 in 1900, an increase of 93; of five 
hundred and nine hundred and ninety- 
nine acres, 2,709 in 1910, and 2,440 in 
1900, an increase of 269, and of one thou- 
sand acres and over, 1,713 in 1910, and 
1,287 in 1900, an increase of 426. 

Olf the whole number of farms, those 
of nineteen acres and under formed 13 
per cent in 1910 and 8 per cent in 1900; 
those of twenty and forty-nine acres, 15 
per cent in 1910 and 11 per cent in 1900; 
those of fifty and ninety-nine acres, 15 
per cent in 1910 and 13 per cent in 1900; 
those of one hundred and one hundred 
and seventy-four acres, 26 per cent in 
1910 and 31 per cent in 1900; those of 
one hundred and seventy-five and four 
hundred and ninety-nine acres, 21 per 
cent in 1910 and 26 per cent in 1900; 
those of five hundred and nine hundred 
and ninety-nine acres, 6 per cent in 1910 
and 7 per cent in 1900, and those of one 
thousand acres and over, 4 per cent in 
both decades. The expenditures for 
labor in 1910 reached the sum of $11,- 
011,000, as compared with $4,843,000 in 


1900, an increase of $6,168,000, or 127 
per cent. The expenditures for fer- 
tilizers in 1910 amounted to $63,000, 


while in 1900 it was $27,000, an increase 
of $36,000, or 133 per cent. 

The preliminary comparative summary 
for the state follows: 
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PPLE CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION FOR 
DENVER.—A plan is being worked upon that 
will bring the next session of the American Apple 
Congress to Denver, to be held in connection with 
a national apple exposition. The dates most 
favored for the holding of this great combined 
feat is the week of November 6 to 12. Under the 
proposed plan an exposition association will be 
organized with a capital of $50.000. Both the 
congress and the exposition association are to be 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Colo- 
rado. Jnvitations have been received by the Con- 
gress from several large cities to have the next 
meeting held with them. Almost all these have 
“backed up” when informed bv the executive off- 
cers what sum of money will be required to bring 
them this meeting. Denver seems to be the only 
city that is willing to take hold of the proposition 
and see it through. One apple show held in Den- 
ver was an entire success. While there was a 
small loss the benefits to the city and the anple 
industry were of untold value. The exposition 
association will be organized by prominent Denver 
people and fruit growers. A contract will he 
entered into by the Apple Congress and the Expo- 
sition Association whereby mutual benefits will be 
derived and a most profitable arrangement per- 
fected. The plan has the approval of all who have 
been consulted in the matter by Clinton L. Oliver. 
secretary of the Congress, and the entire details 
will soon be made public. The season has now 
arrived when the apple crop conditions are con- 
sidered settled, and the apple growers are anxious 
to demonstrate what their various sections can 
produce A show such as is proposed will be a 
wonderful drawing card for growers and dealers, 
and as no show is more beautiful than an apple 
show, the attendance in a citv like Denver, where 
one show has been held and the people got a taste 
of it, will be assured. 
© © 
USIC LESSONS.—For the next thirtv days 
the Pacific Conservatory of Music is offering 
a complete course of fifty-two lessons (for piano 
or organ), all instruction books, exercises, etc., 
and thirty copies of best grade music, with an 
ahsolute guarantee of results or money refimnded. 
This course may be taken up by anyone whose age 
is between eight and forty-five. Fifty dollars 
heing the regular price for this complete course: 
we are offering the same for $22 for thirty davs 
only. We will also allow four months’ time in 
which to pay for same, or if vou wish to pay 
cash it would be only $20. What is taught in 
this year’s course are: The fundamental principles 
of music, sight reading, ear training, time, rhythm, 
phrasing, pedaling, major and minor scales, ele- 
mentary harmony, composition, modulation and 
theory; in fact we will teach the pupil to play 
well, any kind of music, on completion of this 
course, which the pupil has two years to com- 
plete. You are sure of learning more out of one 
of our written lessons than you would ont of three 


lessons given by the average so-called music 

a a ayas ; ee = = 1 DTT T30 Sr PATENT ET teacher. Our lessons are so arranged that time, 

FARMS BY ACREAGE, VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, IMPLEMENTS, ETC. fouch, ohaene aad Gacssion are tihe ersiesd 

Pct. Increase to master. Today we are teaching upward of 

1910 1900 1900-1910 1,000 pupils on the Pacific Coast. Many who have 

Total acreage ....-...--..- eee eee eee 11,628,000 10,071,000 15 struggled for success under the private teachers 
ITM OOWEG ACTEAGOS ocancocccadsogacsc0qgdcnoda00000 4,253,000 3,328,000 28 without results are today fine musicians. On 
Malaexotilandisy ss aren cok tiene Oke sieretcrie eae $409,949,000 $113,138,009 262 request, we will mail you free of charge two 
Walle ov joaitilcbines ¢ooodecccacngngd0ov0b00000 $43,622,000 $19,200,000 27 copies of music, also samples of our lessons. 
Value of implements and machinery .............. $13,135,000 $6,507,000 102 Remember, this offer holds good only for thirty 
Average value per acre of land and buildings $39.01 $13.14 197 days from this date. Make application today. 
Average value per acre of land alone ............ $35.26 $11.23 214 Pacific Conservatory of Music, Portland, Oregon. 


$4,843.000 
$27,000 


ISsGnonclidences irr IADOR ocococsdnoneedooonvsdacne $11,01 1,000 
Fertilizers $63,000 
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USE OMMERCIAL VALUE OF DWARF FRUITS. 
“The dwarf fruit as a commercial proposition 

is still in an experimental condition in this state,” 

said Professor C. I. Lewis, horticulturist of the 


PARMS BY TENURE, ACREAGE GROUPS, ETC. 


Aim. Increase 


1910 1900 1900-1910 3 , tC t 
NIT Carin subyeitentine inert Samer tse rery ert MEET or eer ebar sere 45,128 35,837 Oregon Agricultural College, in a recent discussion 
INI wiles Bere enue vie aoe aie oe hens tease pepene Megat 37,456 of the fruits of the state. “The dwarf pear,” he 
ONS SSiCca ar arene cert rer ee Ce ee eee en Le Re A na are 6,837 continued, “looks quite promising to be used in 
MATA CCL ST ae ee eee Ee ea ea ere SSS eee nee 835 f plantings by itself or as a filler. There is one 
DGumiEsior. Thy ACFCATO GROWDS vo oocccndoode none oncneooce 45,128 35.85 dwarf pear orchard in Idaho and a number in this 
TROMAC Resta TiCeLi rider tne aes Senay Smt CURE Rete annie | on 5,942 3,071 state, but few are in bearing as yet. The trees can 
DINGO MIA QIRAG CS ie ear a Oy seh Asin CN SRR Tg ee a pts 6,829 4.083 be planted close together. They come into bearing 
EX Oe Hoy See VO Asya e asia tora At mromn olero nialsiatotio-o clenoi otc) crotaideats Greco bin 6,758 4.673 early and generally produce a fine crop. They 
TO OME UIE BAG © CUT ae ee ae ee emesis et ie me TA ited 11,856 11,055 are generally worked on Angers Quince or Portu- 
TRS tO OU ACRES mee OM UTE cr Repeats ee ea tien abi rues 9,321 9,228 guese stock and then worked over to Duchess 
TOOLS RSLS VRE oie CaS ee als ee noses tae 2,709 2,440 and Koonce, and finally worked over to whatever 
1 XN) eens seal OuGe Bal SR A? 55 i ers EAGER pee AMAR (og ogre 1,713 1,287 variety is desired. The dwarf is obtained by using 


a root that is slow growing and then pruning. 
The pruning should be done in such a way as to 
throw out the laterals and spurs. Summer pruning 
is practiced much more with the dwarf stock than 
with the standard. Dwarf peaches are also being 
grown; these come into bearing quite heavily the 
first year. There are several plantings in this state, 
and it will only be a short time before we will 
know more of these. The dwarf apple has been 
tried very sparingly. When it is put on Paradise 
stock it is more of a curiosity, but when planted 


Send in Your Wants 


We furnish help and situations 
of all kinds FREE 


Drain Tile 


Most Important Investment 


for the tiller of the soil on the Doucin stock it may make a_ satisfactory 
KOSS tree for Western Oregon. The dwarf fruit gue 
. : ‘ a splendid opportunity for a home garden and 
: : 9 Write for prices and free booklet a good conservative field for trial in the commer- 
American Business Men’s cial orchard.” 
. . 2 © © 
Association Lang & Bullock, Inc. HE PETROL MANUFACTURING COM- 


PANY has placed a small ad. elsewhere in this 
edition which might be overlooked, therefore we 
are calling the attention of the fruit grower to 
this commodity, as it is used in filling up cracks 
and leaks in boats, and it occurs to us it might 
be used in stopping leaks in wooden sluices. 


524 Peyton Building 601 Beck Building 


Spokane, Washington PORTLAND, OREGON 
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FALL BREAKING AND PREPARATION OF SEED BED 


BY S. A.KNAPP. UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


| | PON the inauguration of the farm- 
ers’ co-operative demonstration 
work in the Southern states it was 
found necessary to outline some of the 
fundamental principles of good farming 
and to insist that the tillers of the soil 
should become familiar with them and 
practice them as a first step in the better- 
ment of farm life. These principles are 
as follows: Prepare a deep and _ thor- 
oughly pulverized seed bed, well drained; 
break in the fall to a depth of eight, ten 
or twelve inches, according to the soil, 
with implements that will not bring too 
much of the subsoil to the surface. (The 
foregoing depths should be reached grad- 
ually if a field is broken with an ordinary 
turning plow. If a disk plow is used, it 
is safe to go to the above depths at once.) 

It is the purpose of the farmers’ co-op- 
erative demonstration work to insist upon 
such preparation of the soil as will fur- 
nish the best feeding grounds for the 
roots and such as will provide at all 
times plenty of moisture and food for the 
growing plants. It is better to secure 
ten or twelve inches of well drained, 
thoroughly pulverized soil filled with 
humus than to go deeper at the expense 
of less thorough preparation. The pres- 
ence of heat, air and moisture is essential 
to chemical and germ action in the prep- 
aration of plant food in the soil. The 
depths to which these penetrate the soi 
in the South depend upon the depth of 
the plowing, provided the soil is wel 
drained. There is no use in plowing 
down into a subsoil full of water. 

It has been proved without questio1 
that the roots of plants penetrate the soi 
deeper and feed deeper in deeply plowed 
land. Thus, in general, it may be stated 
that when the soil is plowed three inches 
deep the plants have three inches of food, 


waste every year. 


not also you? 


up to meet your requirements. 


ful Home Canning.” 


181-187 Union Avenue 


LARGER PROFITS 


VERY LITTLE CAPITAL INVESTED 


No industry pays larger profits than the canning of fruit and vege- 
tables. Yet millions of dollars worth of fruit and vegetables go to 


If others can make large profits from the canning industry, why 


Why turn the cannery profits over to the big corporation? 
Why let your fruit and vegetables go to waste? 


CAN YOUR OWN PRODUCTS AND DO IT AT HOME 
It pays equally well on a small or large scale. 


BUY A CANNING OUTFIT 


Put the canning profits in your own pocket. 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Outfits furnished in various sizes at a total cost of from $15.00 


Write today for our catalogues and free information on “Success- 


FOOTT-TITUS MACHINERY HOUSE 


when plowed six inches deep they have 
six inches of food, and when plowed ten 
inches deep they have ten inches of food. 
The fact that the bottom portions of the 
plowed land are not as rich in available 
plant food as the top portions shows the 
necessity of getting more air and heat 
down to them by deeper tillage. The 
soil requirements most essential to the 
growth of plants are heat and moisture. 
Deep breaking insures air and heat at a 
greater depth. 

For plants to do their best there must 
be in the soil a constant supply of mois- 
ture, so that a film of water can envelop 
the soil particles and absorb nutritive 
elements. The hair roots of plants drink 
this for nourishment. If there is any 
more than enough to serve as films for 
the soil particles and capillary water, 
there is too much, and it should be 
drained off. This can be determined by 
digging a hole twenty inches deep. If 
there is standing water in the bottom of 
the hole, it indicates that there is too 
much water in the soil or subsoil. The 
capacity of a given soil to hold film and 
capillary moisture depends upon how 
finely it is pulverized and upon the 
amount of humus in it. Unplowed lands 
retain but little water. Thoroughly pul- 
verized soil three inches deep cannot 
store enough to make a good crop. 

In all Southern states there are every 
year periods of drouth, sometimes not 
serious, but generally sufficiently pro- 
tracted to reduce the crop. The remedy 
for this is increased storage capacity for 
moisture. This can be accomplished by 
deep and thorough tillage and by filling 
the soil with humus (partly decayed 
vegetation). The effect of deep tillage 
has been explained. The effect of humus 
is to increase greatly the storage capacity 
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of soils for water and to reduce evapora- 
tion. A pound of humus will store seven 
and one-half times as much moisture as a 
pound of sand, and the sand will lose its 
water by evaporation three and one-half 
times more rapidly than the humus. A 
clay soil will store only about one-fourth 
as much moisture as humus, and will lose 
it by evaporation twice as rapidly. 

Plants use an enormous quantity of 
water. An acre of good corn will absorb 
and evaporate during its growth nearly 
ten inches of water. About three-fourths 
of this amount will be required during 
the last seventy-five days of its growth, 
or at the rate of three inches of water a 
month. This is in addition to evapora- 
tion from the soil, which, even with the 
retarding influence of the dust mulch, 
will amount to several inches each month 
inmidsummer. Incase the land is plowed 
only three or four inches deep, though 
thoroughly pulverized, it will store an 
amount of moisture entirely insufficient 
to supply crop requirements in any pro- 
tracted drouth. These shallow and gen- 
erally poorly prepared seed beds are the 
principal cause of the low corn yields in 
the South, and they affect the cotton 
yields similarly, but not so much, because 
cotton is a more drouth-resistant plant 
than corn. If planting is done at all, it 
is folly to prepare a seed bed so shallow 
as to bring about the almost total loss 
of the crop some years and a reduced 
crop every year. 

Many farmers plow or cultivate their 
corn nearly as deeply as they break their 
land in preparing a seed bed; this leaves 
no space for roots in the pulverized and 
aired soil. Roots occupy a large space. 
if all the roots of a single vigorous corn- 
stalk were placed end to end they would 
reach more than a mile, and if allowed 
by the plowing they will fill the soil to 
a considerable depth and feed in all por- 
tions of it. In the principal corn produc- 
ing areas of the South the annual rain- 
fall is thirty-five inches or more, and 
here in a soil properly prepared for corn 
the great body of the roots will lie from 
three to twelve inches from the surface 
and will feed within two inches of the 
surface if allowed by shallow cultivation. 

At the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station it was found that when 
corn was three feet high the roots had 
penetrated the soil for two feet, and 
thoroughly occupied it. At maturity the 
roots were four feet deep. At this time 
the upper laterals were about four inches 
from the surface. At the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station the corn 
roots had penetrated three and one-half 
feet deep, and fully occupied the ground 
ninety days after planting. At the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Station 
the corn roots had penetrated twelve 
inches deep and had spread laterally 
eighteen inches eighteen days after the 
planting. In most portions of the South 
nothing less than an eight-inch seed bed 
will insure even a fair corn crop, and 
ten inches is safer. Some soils may 


require more. From six to eight inches 
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of preparation for cotton corresponds if done in the fall, with slight addition to eight to ten or twelve inches and adding 
to eight and ten inches for corn, so far the cost of shallower breaking. Double plenty of humus is economical. Whether 
as the requirements of the plant are plowing—that is, to break at the usual a plant has plenty of food all the time or 


concerned. depth and then follow in the same fur- only part of the time makes the differ- 
Plowing three, four, five or six inches row with a narrower plow or scooter, ence between a good crop and a very 

deep is only common plowing. In our and go down as deep as desired—is bet- poor crop. 

instructions nothing less than eight ter than shallow plowing, though a little The depth of plowing must be deter- 


inches jis considered “deep” plowing. more expensive plan than the use of a mined by the farmer himself. He knows 
We are not advocating a single breaking disk plow, and not so effective. Many the conditions and is the best judge of 
of eight inches in depth once in two or trials, made on a great variety of soils, the cost. In many sections, if done in the 
three years, but the preparation of an show that the cost of plowing ten inches fall it undoubtedly pays to sub-soil fifteen 


eight, ten or twelve-inch seed bed, thor- deep with a disk plow is on an average or twenty inches. This has been proved 
oughly pulverized and filled with humus. about fifty cents per acre more than by the best farmers and experimenters in 
It is not intended here to insist that this ordinary breaking, and in double plow- the world. Some sub-soils in humid 


should be done at once in all cases. ing, as above described, the additional climates have been made so close and 
These are the depths that must be cost averages $1.25 per acre. These costs compact by the abundant rainfall that 
reached finally to secure the best crop are somewhat less when a ten-inch depth air does not penetrate them to aid in pre- 
results. The farmer must determine of plowing has become the rule upon a_ paring plant food. Such fields, therefore, 
how soon he can secure these depths given field. There is no question that may not show any benefits of sub-soiling 
under his conditions. breaking and pulverizing to a depth of until after two or more years. It rarely 

Always plow in the fall before the 
winter rains set in—the earlier after the 


first of October the better. Always use 
a cover crop of oats, barley, wheat, rye, 
vetch or crimson clover, if possible. Dye 


Every observant farmer has noted that 
seeds germinate more quickly and that 
plants grow more rapidly on fall-break- 
ing than on spring-breaking. Fall plow- 
ing renders more plant food ready for 
use, while the preparation of the land in 
the fall saves work in the spring, when 
everything on the farm is crowding. A 


cover crop is a net gain. It keeps the Do You Want a Home in the “Beautiful Ozarks’’ 


soil from washing, it utilizes the plant 


SST $350, on long time and easy payments, buys PAY BIG 
; a ten-acre apple orchard tract in the beautiful 

Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Other lands 

$15 per acre and up. Write for beautiful PROFITS 
booklets and excursion rates. cat) opel 


F. H. LaBaume, Agricultural Agent N.& W. Ry., Box 2076, Roanoke, Virginia 


food that otherwise might escape into OF MISSOURI—IN THE FAMOUS STRAWBERRY LAND? 
the air, and it adds humus. The soil is Apples, peaches, pears, grapes, raspberries, etc., all grow excellently. 
improved by the crop, and winter grazing Ideal location for the dairy and poultry business. We offer for sale | 
is provided. In plowed land, properly 60,000 acres of land, in forty-acre tracts or more, cheap and on easy 
handled, the loss of plant food is less terms. Located in Stone and McDonald Counties. 
than in unplowed land; more plant food 5 S 
can be produced and more can be For further information address 
stored. In case a cover crop is used the McDONALD LAND & MINING COMPANY 
loss of plant food is slight. Rooms 301-302 Miner’s Bank Building 

An objection is sometimes urged that Joseph C. Watkins, Manager JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


fall plowed soil becomes saturated with 
water during the winter and remains 
wetter and colder later in the spring than 
land left unbroken in the fall. This is 
true only upon land not sufficiently 
drained and where the breaking is shal- 
low. Water passes through deep break- 
ing readily, and with reasonable drainage 
it is ready for planting earlier than lands 
broken in the spring. With deep break- 
ing and an abundance of humus it will 
be possible to dispense with many ter- 
races and yet have no washing of the 
soil. Terraces are seldom required on 
the steepest hillsides of the North. Deep 
freezing opens the soil for the absorp- 
tion of the rain. When land is nearly 
level, with a stiff subsoil, it should be 
flat-broken, but left in ridges or narrow 
lands about five or six feet wide, suitable 
He (DEKONEISS wan a alee HeOW beliaeen ing to wooden boxes. Lifting rods may be 
This provides winter drainage and keeps any length required. 


the pulverized soil out of the water. With these gates your water is under perfect control, and you can economically regulate it 
and make it go further. They are easily and quickly opened or closed, and save time just when 


Wooden Gates Waste Water! 


You know how much trouble you have with wooden gates in 
your small irrigating ditches and how unhandy they are. The 
wood swells and the gates stick. In opening you pull or pry 
the gates out altogether, and by the time you have put them 
back where you want them you have lost time and water. The 
wood warps and the gates leak. Leaky gates frequently mean 
washouts, and by the time the breaks are repaired you may have 
lost more than the price of “Northwestern” iron gates. 

Water lost means crops lost. Crops lost mean money lost. 
During the irrigating season your time is worth as much as 
your water. You won’t lose either if you get “Northwestern” 
iron gates. 

Don't wait until your wooden gates 
break, rot or wash out. Don’t waste any 
more time repairing wooden gates. Replace 
them with ‘‘Northwestern’’ iron _ gates, 
which last a lifetime without repairs. 


The gates shown here are the two most 
satisfactory hand-operated gates. They are 
made.in all sizes, from 8 inches to 24 
inches, with round, square or rectangular 
openings, for connecting with any kind of 
pipe or tile, for setting in cement, for bolt- 


which is important even if unbroken. yous ipnae is worth the most to you. They are so strong and simple they cannot get out or order, 

Z O ; aiice. Ge and the gates cannot be pulled out of the frames. 

> ice to go down gradually is sake S 2 

d The advice 5 ited Sere One “Northwestern” iron gate will outlast a dozen wooden gates. You know how much your 
given solely because the inexperienced wooden gate have allgcesehy cost you for repairing and replacing, and what you will have to spend 
5 3 Z Le 4 4 this year and next. 1ey may already have cost you more than “Northwestern” iron gates, and the 
farmer may try to plow too deeply the expense of repairing wooden gates goes on year after year. “Northwestern” iron headgates cost a 
first time and bring to the surface too little more, but are worth much more to you than the difference in cost. An iron headgate is cheap 

Beil Nae. (hes ik fh because the first cost is the only cost. 

much of the subsoil. e best Pp an 1s There are many other gates in the ““Northwestern” line, and it will pay you to get my complete 
to use the disk plow, so set that it will catalogue, which will be sent you for the asking. 
not bring the subsoil to the surface. Cc. D. BUTCHART 

= Be : Specialist in the manufacture and design of headgates and headgate lifts for any purpose, any 
Generally it may be sent down eight, pressure, any size, any price. Office: 501 Mercantile Building DENVER, COLORADO 


ten or twelve inches with impunity, and, 
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Paint Is Cheaper 
Than New 
Buildings 


You know how 
quickly a building 
that never saw paint 
goes to rack and ruin. 

The boards rot 
around the nails, they 
crack and warp. 

Only constant re- 
pair keeps the build- 
ing standing. 

An occasional coat of good paint made with 


‘Dutch Boy Painter” 
White Lead 


and real linseed oil wili save your buildings 
and reduce repair, to say nothing of im- 
proving the looks of the place. 

Decide to use “ Dutch Boy Painter’? White 
Lead this spring. It’s a mighty good investment. 


Write for our“ Helps No.*?9 * which will tell 
you why, how, with what and when to paint. 


National Lead Company 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo | 
Cincinnati San Francisco | 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia | 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 


The Hamlin School 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls 

Comprising a French School for Little 
Children, Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and Post Graduate Departments, Household 
Economics, Drawing, Painting and Elocution. 

Accredited by the University of California, 
by Leland Stanford Junior University and by 
Eastern Colleges. 

Courses in Singing, Instrumental Music 
(piano, violin, organ, harp, flute, cello, etc.), 
Theory and Composition, Harmony, Sight 
Reading, Musical Dictation, Choral and 
Orchestral Practice, ete., are offered by the 
newly formed Music Department. 

For particulars in regard to the School, 
please send for prospectus, and address 


MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, A. M. 
2230 Pacific Avenue San Francisco 


Order Direct and 
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pays to sub-soil land in the spring, and it 
Is mever advisable to use the sub-soil 
plow when the sub-soil is fully saturated 
with water, even though the surface be 
fairly dry. Under such conditions of 
plowing the clay sub-soil is pressed and 
packed, when the object is to pulverize 
it and allow the air to act upon it. 

No principle in agriculture has been 
more thoroughly demonstrated than the 
value of a deep, thoroughly pulverized 
seed bed. The Romans plowed on an 
average nine inches deep—always three 
times for a crop, and in stiff lands nine 
times. They did not call three inches 
“plowing;” is was only “scarifying.” 
The Flemish farmers were the first to 
foilow the better lines of agriculture 
after the dark ages. They devoted their 
efforts to three main points: (1) The 
frequent and deep pulverization of the 
soil; (2) the accumulation of manure, 
and (3) the destruction of weeds. A 
deeper and more thoroughly pulverized 
seed bed was the foundation upon which 
England built an improved agriculture, 
and this principle has been generally 
accepted there for more than one hun- 
dred and sixty years, until the average 
production has increased nearly five fold. 

A late letter from Hon. William Saun- 
ders, director of the Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, states 
that farmers usually plow _ shallow 
immediately after harvest (August) “to 
preserve moisture and destroy weeds. 
* * * * Tn October they commonly plow 
eight inches deep. Any plowing done in 
the spring months is usually shallow, not 
more than six inches deep.” Eight 
inches of breaking in October in Canada, 
where frosts penetrate three or four feet 
deep, is better for moisture storage than 
plowing to a depth of fifteen inches in 
the Southern States. The writer has 
visited a number of Southern agricultural 
colleges this year. In every case the 
directors of their experiment stations 


Save Agent’s Profit 


Why not order your nursery stock direct from us, and save that 25 per cent 
commission which most nurserymen allow their salesmen? The price we name 
for our stock is a price based on actual growing cost, plus our one small margin 
of profit, a price eliminating all traveling men’s expenses, dealers’ profits and 
agents’ commissions. Write us before placing your order. 

DONALD NURSERY COMPANY, Donald, Oregon 


station on the land. 


RAW HOOD RIVER LAND 


Phe Boneboro Orchard Company is developing about 1,000 acres of the finest orchard land in Hood 
River < alley. Already 120 acres has been cleared and planted and that much more is being cleared and 
planted this year. However, so far the developers have been unable to set the orchard rapidly enough 
i Therefore, the unimproved land has been placed on the market 


to meet the demands of their customers. 
and orchard men who wish to develop 


at low prices and on easy terms for the advantage of investors 
their own property. This land is deep, well drained volcanic soil with 
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favored a deep and thoroughly prepared 
seed bed. 

The Georgia Experiment Station bulle- 
tins repeatedly urge a deep. mellow and 
rich seed bed for corn; and they insist 
that if the soil is not naturally such, it 
should be made so by tillage and the 
addition of humus. A bulletin of the 
Georgia Experiment Station on “Cot- 
ton” states that “fourteen years of exper= 
imentation have justified certain conclu- 
sions that may be accepted as practically 
final.” The following is one of them: 
“Thorough breaking and commingling of 
the upper soil, gradually increasing the 
depth to eight or ten inches, using plow 
and harrow, is more effective than deeper 
but less thorough pulverizing.” 

A North Carolina bulletin states: “It 
unquestionably pays well to thoroughly 
break and broadcast-harrow land for 
corn. Using a two-horse plow and run- 
ning it eight to ten inches deep, and 
afterwards harrowing with large smooth- 
ing harrow, puts the land in very nice 
condition.” 

On the sugar plantations of Louisiana 
the tillage for cane averages twelve to 
fifteen inches in depth. On the Ewa 
plantation, in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
average depth of plowing is thirty inches. 
This plantation produces the largest 
crops of sugar cane to the acre in the 
world. 

Nature’s plan of improving soils is to 
use a cover crop of weeds, grass. shrubs 
or trees, and to sub-soil by sending the 
roots down one, two, three or four feet, 
as the case may be, thus airing and 
enriching the sub-soil without bringing 
it to the surface. In the farmers’ 
co-operative demonstration work the 
importance of a deep and thoroughly 
prepared seed bed, like a garden, has 
been most widely demonstrated. Thou- 
sands of tests have been made each year 
by exact and painstaking farmers to an 
extent that leaves no possible room for 
doubt as to the great value of a deep and 
thoroughly prepared seed bed. 

Concretely stated, a deep, thoroughly 
pulverized seed bed filled with humus 
has the following advantages: It pro- 
vides more food, because it increases 
chemical action and multiplies bacterial 
life in a larger body of soil. It stores 
more moisture, and it loses its moisture 
less rapidly on account of its cooler 


IN TRACTS OF ANY SIZE 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


a gentle north slope. Railroad 


Several small tracts to be planted this fall under Boneboro development are still available to persons 
wishing to secure the best orchard land in Hood River started right. 
For full particulars, descriptions and maps address 


BONEBORO ORCHARD CONPANY, Hood River, Oregon 
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lower strata and the presence of more 
humus. It increases the number of roots 
that a plant will throw out. It allows 
plants to root deeper and find perma- 
nent moisture. It largely obviates the 
necessity of terracing, because it holds 
so much water in suspension that heavy 
rainfalls will go to the bottom and be 
held by the drier earth above until they 
can be absorbed by the sub-soil. Humus 
enables the soil to store more moisture, 
increases its temperature, makes it more 
porous, furnishes plant food, stimulates 
chemical action and fosters bacterial life. 

Exceptions to general rules for deep 
fall plowing: Never plow below the line 
of standing water in the soil, because the 
sub-soil cannot be pulverized in water. 
The water level must first be lowered by 
drainage. Do no deep fall plowing on 
light, sandy land or dry, semi-arid plains, 
and this especially applies to elevated 
sandy table lands and most of the deep 
sandy lands of the South. Such lands 
can be helped by adding humus and 
using a winter cover crop. The object 
of deep fall plowing is mainly to increase 
the supply of plant food and the storage 
of moisture in the soil. While this 
preparation is of great value on rolling 
lands and nearly all fields so long in cul- 
tivation that plant growth is medium or 
less, there are some soils that for the 
production of cotton better not be deep 
fall broken, such as very rich and moist 
river bottoms and the virgin black land 
prairies of the Gulf States, for the evi- 
dent reason that there is too much plant 
food for cotton already available in the 
soil, with abundant moisture—conditions 
that make for an excessive growth of the 
cotton stalks and a consequent decrease 
in fruitage—even under ordinary condi- 
tions. For the cotton crop upon such 
lands it is better to plow very shallow 
in the spring and bed upon the firm soil. 
Do not plow deeply or sub-soil in the 
spring. The sub-soil is generally too full 
of water, and it is too late for much 
effective action of the air upon the soil 
and for the winter rains to firm the sub- 
soil before planting for cotton. Thin 
gray soils, underlaid with yellow or stiff 
clay near the surface, most of the post 
oak flats and the comparatively level 
coast lands should be broken in ridges 
(back-furrowed) five, six or seven feet 
wide, according to the crop to be planted. 
Cotton and corn may be left thicker in 


the row to offset the wider space 
between the rows. The dead furrow 
between the rows should be double 


plowed and made as deep as practicable, 
with a good outlet for the water. This 
method will gradually deepen the soil, 
increase drainage, reduce washing and 
give a larger and deeper body of loose, 
aired earth for the roots. This plan is 
excellent when surface drainage is neces- 
sary. Soil to be live and friable must be 
kept out of standing water winter and 
summer. 

The sugar planters of Louisiana all 
use the ridge method (generally seven 
feet wide) for both sugar cane and corn. 
The dead furrow is as deep as a plow 
drawn by four or six heavy mules can 
penetrate at the last breaking. This 
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gives an average depth of tillage of 
twelve or fifteen inches. The adoption 
of the ridge method on demonstration 
elds im the Yazoo, Delta in 1906 
increased the yield of corn from four- 
teen bushels per acre to seventy bushels. 
No fertilizer was used. 

In case no winter cover crop is used 
the soil should be disked or harrowed 
two or three times during the winter, 
provided it 1s dry enough. Give good 
drainage to all parts of the field. Any 
cultivation done after the deep fall 
breaking should be shallow—not more 
than three or four inches deep. 


H EATING ORCHARDS to protect buds, flow- 
ers and young fruit from late spring frosts 
has proven to be practicable. There are three 
ways of generating heat in the orchard—by burn- 
ing oil, by burning coal and by burning wood or 
brush. Heat is what is wanted, and not smoke. 
Smoke will help at times, but cannot often be 
depended upon, especially in the hilly or rolling 
lands of Missouri. In a deep valley the smudge 
value of smoke would be the greatest. If smoke 
can be made to hang over the orchard it serves 
the purpose of preventing the escape of a great 
deal of natural heat which radiates from the earth. 

In Missouri it will rarely be necessary to raise 
the temperature more than two or three degrees in 
order to save the crop. Swelling buds, full blown 
flowers, and even young fruit, can stand more cold 
than is generally supposed. The degree of cold 
that will be fatal will depend upon the stage of 
development of bud, flower or fruit. The danger 
points for peaches are.as follows: Buds appre- 
ciably swollen, zero; buds showing pink, 15 above 
zero; almost open, 25 above zero; flowers newly 
opened, 26 above zero; petals beginning to fall. 28 
above zero; all petals off, 30 above zero; “‘shucks” 
(calyx tubes) beginning to shed off, 32 above zero. 
It should be added that the farther along the 
young fruit is in its development the less cold it 
can stand. The most tender stage is not when 
trees are in full bloom. The danger points for 
apples would correspond pretty closely to the 
different stages enumerated .or peaches. 

The danger points mentioned are conservative, 
as in each case a little lower temperature would 
not kill, but heaters should be lighted as these 
lines are approached. This applies to oil burners. 
When coal is used the heaters will have to be 
started from thirty to sixty minutes earlier, as 
they are slower in warming up. The same thing 
is true of burning wood. When the temperature 
is falling rapidly, in all cases, heaters should be 
started decidedly earlier than when it is going 
down gradually. Complete preparations for the 
heating should be made well in advance. The 
heaters may have to be filled and left in the 
orchard two or three weeks before they are needed. 
In the meantime they must be carefully covered, 
as rains may occur and wet coal, or water in oil, 
will cause very inefficient fires. 

The number of heaters per acre will vary some- 
what, depending upon their size and heat-giving 
powers. No heater holding less than two gallons 
of oil should be used, as it is not practicable to 
refill them during the night if used on a large 
scale. Coal burners also should be large enough to 
burn from five to seven hours. Used as a pro- 
tection against spring frosts it will rarely be neces- 
sary to keep the fires going longer than four 
hours—from two o’clock in the morning until six— 
but in extreme cases they may have to be started 
as early as eleven o’clock. Always prepare for 
the worst. Jor apple and peach orchards it is 
not safe to use less than sixty or seventy of the 
larger types of heaters per acre. For the mod- 
erate sizes of both oil and coal burners eighty to 
one hundred per acre should insure absolute pro- 
tection. In open strawberry fields at least 125 
heaters per acre should be used to insure safety 
in time of very low temperature. The same is 
true of vineyards. 

There are fifteen or more kinds of orchard heat- 
ers on the market, and prices vary all the way 
from $20 to $45 per hundred. The average price 
would be about $30 per hundred, regardless of 
make, as the larger the heater used the fewer will 
be required per acre, and vice versa. Of course. 
these figures are only approximate. Oil in lots of 
less than a tank car (6,000 to 10,000 gallons) costs 
about five cents ner gallon. In car lots the cost is 
two and one-half cents per gallon. Use nothing 
but fuel oil of thirty degrees specific gravity. This 
can be purchased through oil dealers everywhere. 
Oil may be stored in galvanized iron tanks or in 
cemented cisterns, where the walls have been 
coated over with a layer of asphalt paint to pre- 
vent leakage. Tanks holding 1,200 gallons cost 
about $38 each. Where fuel and other things are 
purchased in large quantities the cost per acre is 
relatively less. Small orchardists should combine 
when purchasing supplies. 

The cost of heating a fifteen-acre orchard, or 
larger, the first year would approximate $45 to 
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$50 per acre. Less than fifteen acres, where the 
owner purchased alone, the cost would be about 
$55 to $60 per acre. These estimates include 
heaters, fuel, storage, tanks and labor. Tank 
wagons would cost extra. After the first year the 
cost for heating would not be more than $10 to 
$20 per acre. These figures refer to oil heaters. 
We do not have the data for coal burners, but 
they would be no more, and probably less. Where 
a large block (10 acres or more) is heated the 
number of heaters per acre will be reduced, as 
fewer will be needed in the interior of the orchard. 
W. L. Howard, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 


WHY GO WEST? 


Virginia offers this opportunity: 


70-acre bearing apple orchard for 
sale. Trees vigorous, 12 to 20 years 
old. Ideal soil and location; no 
frost; elevation 1500 feet; low freight 


rates. Pleasant home; fine neighbor- 
hood. This orchard, together with 
all crops, extra land, horses and 


machinery, $26,500. 


GEO. C. CATCHPOLE 


R. D. 2 Troutville, Virginia 


Fruit Ranch 


We can sell all or half of a fine eighty-acre 
ranch, located in the famous White Salmon Val- 
ley, Washington, and only one and one-half miles 
from railway and steamer landing. 

This place will pay nice income and make beau- 
tiful home in ideal country and climate. 

Six-room house, with large living room and fire- 
place, bathroom, hot and cold water, etc.; about 
twenty-five acres cleared and in fruit, consisting 
of strawberries, apples, pears, peaches, etc. 

Immediate possession can be given and price is 
right. 

For further particulars address 


INLAND EMPIRE COMPANY 


212-14 Railway Exchange Building 
Portland, Oregon. 


TOO LATE! 


Is the answer many a man has had 


to take during this last month, 
because he waited until the last 


moment to place his order, only to 
find stocks depleted and assortments 
broken. 


It is time now to lay your plans 
for next season. If you are going to 
be on the market for nursery stock, 
drop us a line. We have splendid, 
clean, thrifty, guaranteed stock, on 
which we want to quote you. Qual- 
ity comes first, with us, and we have 
what you want. 


Our 1911 catalog is ready for your 
inspection, and we want to mail one 
to your address. 


We need more salesmen, and if 
you can sell trees let us show you 
our proposition, 


Toppenish Nursery 
Company 


Toppenish, Washington 
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‘Better Fruit” 


Tell your fruit growing neighbors 
about it—_ Help us in this way to 


help you. 


The Old Reliable 


Twenty-three years in busi- 
ness. Twelve thousand dollars 
more business last year than any 
previous year. 

A reputation to sustain. 


The Albany Nurseries 


(INCORPORATED) 


Bigger and better than ever 
A few more salesmen wanted 


You like this publication 
You find it helpful 


You are in earnest about 


Rogue River Valley 


400-ACRE TRACT. FOR DEVELOPMENT AND SUBDIVISION. 
THE BEST RED SHOT AND LEAF MOLD BOTTOM SOIL. 
ONLY $75.00 PER ACRE. TERMS. FOR QUICK TURN. 


About 110 acres cleared. One to three miles from two main line railroad 
stations, about eight miles from here. Practically level. All tillable. 
Portland and Frisco auto tourists travel main county road through this 
tract. Two bearing family orchards, one shown on left. Nothing to 
compare with it in “quality and price, in any high class district. 

For this and other choice properties at low prices, write 


A. N. PARSONS, Real Estate, Grants Pass, Oregon 


References by permission: First National Bank, Grants Pass Banking and Trust Co. 


Nursery Stock of 
Absolute Reliability 


That’s the only kind to buy. Good trees bring success 
and poor trees failure. Fruit growers know this. They 
do not experiment. They buy non-irrigated, whole root, 
budded trees, and we number scores of them on our list 
of well pleased customers. We have prepared this season 
for an immense business. That means trees, trees, trees 
without limit as to variety and quantity. We also have 
an immense stock of small fruits and ornamentals. We 
solicit your confidence, and will take care of the rest. 
Catalogue on application. 


Salem Nursery Company, salem, Oregon 


Reliable and live salesmen wanted. 


Western 


FR I] Soft Pine. 
Light, strong 


and ducralbile. 


THINGS WE ARE 
AGENTS FOR 


KNOX HATS 


ALFRED BENJAMIN & CO.’S 
CLOTHING 


DR. JAEGER UNDERWEAR 


DR. DEIMEL LINEN MESH 
UNDERWEAR 


DENT’S and FOWNES’ GLOVES 
Buffum & Pendleton 


311 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon 


“Better Fruit’ 
subscribers 
demand the 

“Better Box.” 


BOXES 


CAN MAKE TWO CARLOADS DAILY 


Washington Mill Co. 


Wholesale Manufacturers 


Spokane, Washington 


"King of the Woods” Power Drag Saw 


The only one-man self-moving Power Drag Saw built that will saw 
twenty to forty cords a day costing less than $1.00 to operate, with an 


earning capacity of $20.00 to $30.00 per day. 
Saws logs from six inches to six feet in diameter. Pulls 
you ought to know. 


three weeks. 
itself uphill or down. 


There's more 


Pays for itself in less than 


Let us tell you. 


Catalogue containing complete information and prices just off the press, 


sent free with testimonials from users. 


W rite. 


represented. 


Your money back if not as 


REIERSON MACHINERY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Excursion Fares East 


VIA 


Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Company 


Round Trip Summer Excursion Fares will be effective on dates shown below in May, June, July, August and 
September, 1911, to 


JNiBlaiatbie Cs7e No Woo oo 06 0 ¢ $102.40 Duluth vial Council Pe lutiseeSO6looy iochester,. New seene $91.35 
RAMONE soccgedcd40 oo 107.50 do} via Kansas) Citya: 1037/08 StanOsep ht aa aaa 60.00 
Boston tech beck een: 1t0o.00 Kansas City............. 60.00 do) via’ Ste aula 65.70 
IB ULE aT Oh ita Oe eae aah hs 91.50 do via St. Paul....... 05:70 St: Louis; a 70.00 
ChicaeoMyey tester heey 72.50 aS OR ieee 72-50. St, Paul. ae eee 60.00 
(COminGil IBGNGRS op noc kano se 60.00 inneapels (ate ae Coteo do via Council Bluffs.. 63.90 
ae do via Council Bluffs.. 63.90 : : 

d® wi St. Patil vss0056 ORZWO  — Micwaeeall . we ow ce 105.00 do via Kansas City.... 65.70 
[DISSE WONG ois, Secsta eam aval oe 55 OO(n News Onna ee 108.50 Toronto:...: 236s eee Q1.50 
ID Et Otbies cence Meee eres 82.50 Pasllacleliioe, .200c0e0ceac TOO Wearsiaiiayenton sos cesee eee 107.50 
Witltbhigiegese ee ae toe: 60.00 Pittsburg ic aepe reer OU  — WNTAANISS oo. oo once son: 60.00 


Wleny WO, 7/, ue, WO), 22, 2B, 2A, AE, 27, AS, 2D) 

JENS FS, 7, ©, WO, WZ, WO, 17, Ai, 22, 2B, A, AB, A, ZO 
DATES OF SALE: July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 19, 20, 26, 27, 28 

INCAUSE B, Ay 5 Wl, 105), WO), 177, Bit, 2A, 2B. As, ZO, 3O 

Sepremloeir i, Ay A, &, O, 7 


All tickets bear final return limit of October 31, 1911. Tickets will be sold at proportionately reduced 
Liberal stop-over privileges permitted. fares to many other destinations in the East in addi- 
Choice of routes. tion to those named. Return may be made through 
Sleeping car service to principal centers. California at slightly higher fares. 


Ask or write nearest O-W.R. & N. Agent for details, or write to 
WM. McMURRAY, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 


> and Sixty Monthly Installments 

$250.00 Secures Five Acres of $37.50 Make Them Yours in 
THE HEART OF HOOD RIVER VALLEY 

You have had many chances to buy apple orchards on the installment plan, but THE CENTRAL 


ORCHARD TRACTS are the first ever offered in HOOD RIVER VALLEY PROPER on the easy- 
payment plan. You will not be financing a doubtful experiment, but buying the best land in Hood River 
Valley. 

The tracts will be planted and cared for during a period of five years, on the terms outlined. For 
particulars and plats address. 

CENTRAL ORCHARDS COMPANY, Hood River, Oregon 
C. R. Bone, President CREE Sproatmvacesbrcesident E. O. Blanchar, Secretary. 
Our references: Everybody who knows us 


We Own and Have for Sale 1000 Acres 
mac. Of Willamette Valley Non-Irrigated Fruit Land 


Bohrnstedt Co. 


on Armaane XCGtiAS Soo This is being sold in tracts of five, ten and twenty acres and 
Minneapolis, Minn. NGS upwards. We care for the orchards under the supervision of scien- 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 2¥ tific horticulturists until the end of the fifth year development period. 
Willamette Valley Orchard Homes — 
booklet. I have about $............... THE A. C. BOHRNSTEDT COMPANY 
to invest. Would like about.............. 917 Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
acres. 

Branch Offices: 304 U. S. National Bank Building, 
Naina eit ore eos SU ed ae EP tM Ale oe SMR, Be 

K Salem; Creswell, and Macleay, Oregon 

ING@IGIECSS: -2ecccecacotteceschesect nee thor se- Be 222 OE IEE OSI- APNE CEESOCECSIOOEE Pe 
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STANDARDIZING FRUIT—GROWING AND SHIPPING 


ADDRESS BY W.C. WALKER, OF PIONEER FRUIT COMPANY, AT WESTERN FRUIT JOBBERS’ CONVENTION, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


industry has been a matter of 

epochs—first, the growing epoch; 
This, when it was learned that the Cali- 
fornia soil and climate were particularly 
adapted to the growing of fruits of 
almost every known clime. The quan- 
tity, however, became so great that the 
question of selling became a _ serious 
matter in order to work out of the fruit 
the “sinews of war’ necessary to make 


| CAN safely be said’ that the fruit 


the industry commercially possible. 
This led to organization, which has 
branched in many directions. These 


organizations have gradually developed 
what might be termed the marketing 
epoch. The shipping companies and 
other organizations found from experi- 
ence that it was necessary to have well 
controlled avenues to market so as to 
avoid unnecessary and disastrous com- 
petition. Through these avenues it 
became very apparent there was still 
another question that developed remark- 
ably as the industry became greater, 
and that question was one that could 
safely be considered outside the field of 
competition. Fortunately the growers 
themselves—the original owners of the 
fruit—were of a like frame of mind with 
that of the commercial factors, and 
between them opened up last year what 
might be properly called the standard- 
ization epoch. The results of the first 
year’s operation have been very grati- 
fying. While the scheme was entered 


* OPERS 


Roe 


Read what Hood River says 


Hood River, Oregon, Nov. 27, 1909. 

This is to certify that I have used Cooper’s 

Tree Spray Fluids, V1, for killing San Jose 
scale and found it very effectual. 

G. R. Castner, County Fruit Inspector. 


APTERITE 


THE SOIL FUMIGANT 
DESTROYS INSECTS IN THE 
GROUND 
REDUCES LOSSES SAVES PROFITS 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


Write for 1910 booklet (32 pages) 
Testimony from fruit growers 
everywhere 


Agent: 
C. G. ROBERTS 
247 Ash Street Portland, Oregon 


Sole Manufacturers : 
William Cooper & Nephews 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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into with fear and trembling the year 
has wound up with the banners flying. 
Even the most skeptical have become 
convinced that standardization is going 
to mean as much in the development of 
markets as anything that has happened 
in the fruit business outside of organiza- 
tion work. 

It can be said that organization and 
standardization practically go hand in 
hand. Were it not for organization 
of local committees in each respective 
county the scheme could not have been 
launched successfully. Of course, there 
were Several mistakes made, and we all 
realized that we would encounter some 
snags. But fortunately all recognized 
that it waS a new venture and were 
willing to be patient, fair and considerate, 
and let the little aggravations of the first 
year be jotted down in the experience 
book, to be taken up at the deliberations 
in the near future. 

I have been actively engaged in the 
marketing of standardized fruit, and have 
watched the same very closely because 
I had faith in the quality of the Cali- 
fornia product if the trashy fruit were 


eliminated and kept at home. I have 
known for a long time, from Eastern 
experience as well as Coast, there is 


only one basis on which California can 
control the market, and that is quality. 
Of course, we have many varieties that 
will always find a market because no 
other section of the United States pro- 
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CALIFORNIA 


2N° EDITION 
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duces them, but these are not our big- 
gest factors. The varieties that return 
the largest amount of money to North- 
ern California are apples, peaches, pears, 
plums and grapes. We encounter these 
in many states, especially peaches. Con- 
sequently considerable attention has 
been devoted to perfecting the peach 
pack. Last summer it was a source 
of great satisfaction to be able to look 
over the manifest of a car and tell to a 
nicety just what it contained in the 
matter of sizes. When a _ customer 
would call for a car running heavy to a 
certain size peach we could offer it 
with very little delay, whereas heretofore 
it has been almost like a leap in the 
dark. Jn turn, this season the buyer of 
a car, promptly on having the car con- 
firmed to him, could give his salesmen 
instructions to sell so many boxes of a 
certain size and was sure to deliver just 
what he had sold. When the car arrived 
at its destination it was a comparatively 
easy matter to sort into sizes and dis- 
tribute in a very short time, whereas 
heretofore it has been a question of 
opening up almost every box to find if 
the peaches were large or small. While 
this may not seem much of a factor in 
California, in the Eastern markets, where 
time is so precious, it has meant the 


difference between immediate handling 
and delayed handling of the produce. It 
also developed this season if peaches 
were too small size to pack a satisfactory 


“WE MAKE 200 DIFFERENT SIZES. 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


THE BRAND 
“J. C. PEARSON CO.” 


On a keg of Cement Coated Nails stands for 
the best nails for any purpose. 

They are almost universally used for fruit 
boxes. 

They drive easier, hold tighter and cost 
less than the uncoated or barbed nails. 


There are imitations on the market. 
BEWARE! Always specify 
PEARSON’S 


Made only by 


C. Pearson Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A. C. RULOFSON CO. . 
315 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
Pacific Coast Sales Agents 


P. S.—By sending 4 cents in stamps to 
our San Francisco office, to cover the post- 
age, we will send free a “PEARSON” Nail 
Puzzle, a novelty that will afford consider- 
able amusement. 
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two-tier pack they could be packed 
three-tier, and a certain trade was always 
willing to buy three-tier peaches at a 
commensurate price, whereas before a 
two-tier pack of too small peaches meant 
rejection, and frequently nothing in 
return, often not sufficient to pay the 
charges. This led to more peaches being 
packed in crates when they ran below 
a certain size. Of course, crate pack has 
been put up for many years, but I believe 
there have been fewer complaints from 
the f. o. b. trade on peaches packed in 
crates than in former years, chiefly due 
to the fact that there was no deception, 
as it was well known that peaches packed 
in crates were of good quality, but small. 
I am not trying to urge the packing of 
peaches in crates, except on certain 
varieties which go to auction, for the 
reason that the Western trade like the 
peaches put up in the California boxes 
because they can be re-shipped and 
handled easier, and with less danger of 
the facing being disturbed and the pack 
being called slack and poor. 

In plum packing we have unquestion- 
ably made great strides. In fact if it 
were not for standardization in Placer 


FRUIT GROWERS, YOUR ATTENTION! 


Royal Ann, Bing and Lambert cherry trees; Spitzenberg and 
Newtown apple trees; Bartlett, Anjou and Comice pears, and 
other varieties of fruit trees. 


MONTE VISTA NURSERY 


A. HOLADAY 


simple and effective. Price $5.00. 


VOLL & BARKER, Chemists 
411-412 Marion Building, Seattle, Washington 


STUMP DESTROYER 


Send and get our formula and method for destroying stumps. 
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County the market would have been sur- 
feited with small-sized, unmarketable 
Burbank plums, put up in the old style 
three-tier pack, whereas this year it was 
a blessing to have a lot of this fruit kept 
at home, and thus make way for the fruit 
that was fit. In turn this developed the 
permanent place for a four-tier pack of 
small plums. We found many markets 
that will pay as much for a small plum 
packed four tier as they will for a reason- 
ably good sized plum packed three tier, 
for the reason there is a certain class of 
fruit stand trade that can use a small 
plum very profitably. The same applies 
to prunes. 

On the question of pear packing Cali- 
fornia has always stood pretty well. 
The main advantage this year was that 
wormy stock was kept at home, and 
egnarly fruit was also tobooed. In fact 
a certain section that was always looked 


upon as having second-class Bartlett 
pears this year outsold all the other 
sections, and I think it was almost 


entirely due to the fact that that section 
accepted standardization and the other 
two main sections did not accept the 
rulings, with the result that the plan 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 
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Crop Specialist Tells. 


How To Make Your Land Pay 


500 (20M PerAcre 


That may sound like a story—but I am here to tell, 
to show and to prove that a profit of from $500 to $1,200 
\ per acreis within the reach of every farmer or grower 
in the country. I have made this remarkable record on 
ramy farms for several years—other farmers who have 

adopted my methods are also succeeding—the 
same success is within yourreach. The secret of 
this wonderful profit is scientific and intensive 
farming, special preparation of soil and the growing of special crops. 


Write For My Two Free Books 


Book No. 1 is my intensive farming book, nota catalog, published to sell 
for 50c; send and get it now free; tells of my experiments and experience 
for the Jast 32 years. It has taken 32 years to write and tocomplete it. If 
you will atleast spend 32 minutes reading it it will prove to be the most 
profitable time you ever spent. This book explains my special method 
of soil preparation, how to rotate crops, how to make your land 
pay big profits as I have done by growing my Grandpa’s 
Pride Globe Onions which have produced an average profit } 
of $15,000 on 40 acres and other special crops. 
Book No. 2 gives the history of the Alton Improved 
~, Red Raspberry which has produced an average profit 
of $1,200 per acre on account of its remarkable size, 
flavor, long fruiting season and vitality. 

Write for my books today, they are free and 
will interest the man who is looking for big profits. 


A. O. GILBERTSON, CROP SPECIALIST, 
Mason City, low2. 


§ Have Farmed For 32 | 
Years 

During this time I huve 
experimented, my one im 
wasto produce special cro,)s 
that would be out of the or- 
dinary in quality and profit. 
One of the most successful 
experiments was with rasp- 
berries. Instead of growing 
the ordinary variety anditak- 
ing an ordinary profitI pro- 
pagated a special variety 
now known as the Alton Im- 
proved Red Raspberry that 
has stood the winters of 
Northern Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and even 
as far north as Canada,with- 
out the least winter protec- 
tion. The Berry is especial- § 
ly remarkable for its size and 
delicious flavor as well as 
for its long fruiting season, 
which on an average ex- 
tends Over a period of three 
months. If youonly havea 
city lot or if you havea farm 
investigate this wonderful, 
large, delicious berry now. 
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proved itself in the pears more than in 
anything else in showing the relative 
advantages. I believe in another season 
that sections like the Sacramento River 
and Suisun would be many dollars ahead 
if they were to accept some form of 
standardization, so as to keep at home 
the shipments of under-sized and imma- 
ture stock that never colors or ripens, 
and becomes a stumbling block for the 
better quality that is shipped about a 
week later. If first class Bartlett pears 
were marketed from the beginning we 
couldn’t begin to supply the demand, but 
the trouble is that a few early cars are 
put on the market, the buyer obtains a 
small supply at a big price, the fruit 
never colors and becomes the worst kind 
of a drug in the store, so much so that 
he will not put in a stock of the later 
arrivals, and thus forces the market 
down through lack of demand. The 
grower actually suffers more through 
obtaining a good price on the first few 
cars and a low price on the great many 
cars following than if he were to keep 
his product on the trees until the fruit 
was riper and more fit for human con- 
sumption. This is a very important 
question, because in the Bartlett pear 
Northern California has an asset that is 
very great indeed, and by the proper 
handling this variety can be made one 
of the greatest money makers in the 
business. There is almost no limit to 
the marketing possibilities of Bartlett 
pears if put up in the right way. The 
California Bartlett is known in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico as 
standing in a class by itself. It is one 
of the few fruits that ripen to a greater 
state of perfection off the tree than on, 
so that when eating a California Bartlett 
pear the consumer enjoys something that 
cannot be equalled for lusciousness. A 
little attention to this question would 
return vastly more than the outlay of 
time and money. 

Grapes—In the packing of grapes we 
are really somewhat in an experimental 
stage. It is generally admitted that we 
have a receptacle that is not conducive 
to the best carrying of our product. 
It is a problem as to the direction in 
which we should bend our efforts for a 
package to take the place of the present 
one. The experiments as carried on at 
Lodi by the United States Department 
of Agriculture have shown almost con- 
clusively that the so-called commercial 
pack is not good for the product. It 
develops decay because the fruit is 
injured through pressing and crowding, 
the bloom is rubbed off and ventilation 
is seriously interfered with. I believe 
that in handling the product of a great 
vineyard a new method will have to be 
adopted to make a satisfactory pack. I 
believe that the tendency is rapidly 
developing in the direction of a central- 
ized or house pack, the same as in the 
orange and apple business. I believe in 
time the home pack will almost entirely 
disappear, except in sections where the 
vineyards are comparatively small and 
the farmer, with his family, is able to 
handle most of the product. Where one 
has to depend on outside help it will 
be necessary to centralize the pack so as 
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to get the highest efficiency on the pack 
itself and the closest kind of unbiased 
supervision as to what should go into 
the package. The grape business has 
unquestionably been seriously interfered 
with by poor packing, and I believe that 
the committee at Lodi, also other sec- 
tions, where house pack is rapidly com- 
ing into favor, would do well to spend 
part of the fund on experimental work— 
developing a new style package. 

This season the writer personally 
examined quite a few thirty-pound lug 
boxes of Tokays in Portland and other 
cities, and found that the fruit shipped 
in the thirty-pound lug boxes showed 
up in excellent shape, much better than 
the same fruit packed in the ordinary 
crate, but the trade was not educated up 
to the package and were not altogether 
in favor of it because it did not make an 
ideal re-shipping package, a feature that 
has to be carefully considered. A great 
proportion of the California fruit is 
re-shipped into small towns after it is 
unloaded from the car, and it is neces- 
sary to have a snug package, and one 
that is easy and safe to handle. 
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Markings—I believe that we should 
have a uniform system of marking for 
each variety of fruit. I do not believe 
that Placer County should have one sys- 
tem, Solano, Yolo and Fresno Counties 
each another, as it is confusing to the 
buyers. I was told when East that the 
marking, such as “Not over 72 peaches,” 
was disliked for the reason that many of 
the buyers are foreigners, who are not 
familiar with the English language, and 
although they understood the figures 
“72” or “84,” or whatever numbers 
might be on the box, they did not read 
the English words surrounding it to the 
effect that the box contained that num- 
ber and larger, and when they would 
buy ten or fifteen packages and find 
some 84s, some 72s and some even larger, 
there was an immediate howl and claim 
that the grower was trying to fool them. 
The marking that seemed to be most in 
favor was the system that prevails in the 
dried prune business, that is “60 to 70,” 
“80 to 90,” etc.; then the buyer would 
have no doubt in his mind as to the 
approximate number of pieces of fruit 
in the box. A great proportion of our 
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INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
We Give Special Attention to Good Farm Loans 
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CapitaL Stock $100,000 SureLus $22,000 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


F. S. Staniey, President 
J. W. Hinricus, Vice President 
E. O. Biancuar, Cashier 


V. C. Brock, Assistant Cashier 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION AND CARE 
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FOR NON-RESIDENT CUSTOMERS 


Thorough and Conservative 


Assets over $500,000 


Savings Bank in connection 
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Vineland 
Nurseries 
Company 


Clarkston, Washington 
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Reliable Nursery Stock 


All stock budded from bearing trees, 
fruit and ornamental 


ASHLAND DISTRICT 


of the 


ROGUE RIVER 
VALLEY 


Orchards near the City of Ash- 
land, Oregon, hold the highest rec- 
ords for productiveness per acre, 
in comparison with all the other 
orchard localities of similar size. 

A booklet descriptive of the many 
resources of this city and the sur- 
rounding country will be sent free 
on applying to the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Ashland Commercial 
Club, Ashland, Oregon. 
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fruit is afterwards sold by the dozen, 
and the small buyer can figure approxi- 
mately the number of dozens he can get 
out of a certain size package, and will 
offer them for sale at his stand at the 
same ratio. On plums I would recom- 
mend that all districts adopt a plan of 
showing the number of tiers and the 
Size, Such as 3x4s three-tier, 4x5s three- 
tier, etc. This will show the purchaser 
the number of pieces he can expect in 
the top layer and the number of tiers in 
the crate, and he can figure up very 
quickly about how many dozens he can 
get from a certain package. As it 
requires some skill to make the proper 
kind of a plum pack, and frequently 
plums do not run uniformly, I believe 
an attempt to mark the number of pieces 
ona crate isa mistake. The trade would 
prefer to have it shown, as I have pre- 
viously stated. The same applies to 
apricots. 

On pear packing I believe the most 
acceptable method would be the tier 
mark. The trade is not so particular 
about knowing whether a box contains 
an exact number of pears, but they want 
to know whether it is a four, five or six- 
tier pack. 

On grape packing I believe the pack- 
age should state whether it is two basket, 
four basket or six basket and the style 
of pack, and whether it is paling or 
bunch. 

Cherries—I believe the row pack is 
preferable, and the counting should be 
done on the end, and not on the side, so 
as to make the marking and counting 
more uniform. Some districts have a 
plan of counting the number of rows on 
the side, and it works against them for 
the reason that they lose about a row, 
because a ten-row on the front is about 
eleven rows on the side, and the trade 
buying for shipment is particular in 
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tion ‘Cutaway’ 
Harrow has been 
satisfactory. I use 
it almost continu- 
ously on our hard 
clay land with good 
results.” able when done properly. 
Clark’s ‘Cutaway’ tools 
are used and endorsed by satisfied users through- 
out this entire country. Also in several foreign 
countries. Why? Because they decrease 
apoE Ome inet ease crops. 

ur disks are 
made of cutlery steel Sale 
shaped and sharpen- y shop 
ed in our own shops Crops 
and are the only 
genuine “Cutaway” 
disks. 

Beware of imitations 
and infringements. We 
inake A tool for every 
crop. it your dealer 
can’t supply the genu- 
ine“‘Cutaway,” write us 
your needs.Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prompt 
shipments. Send a pos- 
tal today for our new 
catalogue “Intensive 
Cultivation.” It’s Free. 


Why buy two tools when one will do two kinds G= 
of work and do it better and easier? Clark’s | 
original “Cutaway” Harrow can be used asa fieid | 
harrow and its extension head frame converts it 
into an orchard harrow. Drawn _by two medium 
horses and will cut 28 to 30 acres or double cut 
15 acres in a day. The genuine “Cutaway” disk 
slices, stirs, lifts, twists and aerates the soil. 
Working the soil this way lets in the air, sunshine 
and new life and kills foul vegetation. 
cultivation makes large crops. 
ers, orchardists, gardeners and planters 
know that intensive cultivation is profit- 
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CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 940 MAIN STREET, HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co., Western Agents, Portland, Oregon 


regard to the markings on cherries, and 
they willingly pay more for a ten-row 
cherry than an eleven-row, and the 
grower might just as well get the benefit. 
I believe that we should make a differ- 
ence in the price on our large sized 
fruit as against the small sizes, just the 
same as in the orange business. Of 
course, this was not done in the season 
just past, except in a very few instances, 
because the new system was not gener- 
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Portland, Oregon 
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ally understood. It would have been a 
mistake to try and bring about too many 
changes at one time. I think this com- 
ing season we should consistently try to 
make a difference in price on the large 
as against the small sized fruit, so that 
the grower who has the more desirable 
sizes can obtain the benefit of the mar- 
ket, and this will encourage more care in 
selecting. I would also recommend and 
strongly urge that all districts wheel into 
line on the question of standardizing. 
One non-standardizing district shipping 
poor fruit will undo the good of many 
districts shipping standardized fruit. As 
an example, a car of poor fruit will be 
rejected, a low price made on it and 
immediately the wires flash the news that 
the market has been cut, whereas the 
market in general has not been cut, but 
a lower price made to dispose of the 
poor-car, but many unscrupulous buyers 
take advantage of the situation and give 
out the impression generally that the 
market has gone to pieces, etc. The dis- 
tricts that have adopted standardization 
would do well to keep up the agitation in 
the districts that have not done so as a 
matter of self-protection and advance- 
ment of the business. 

In concluding I wish to say that I do 
not believe the cost amounts to anything 
as compared with the results obtained, 
and I hope that this winter will see 
many meetings called for the sole pur- 
pose of adopting and improving plans 
for standardization. Northern Califor- 
nia will then be making for all time an 
industry that is not only pleasant to fol- 
low, but profitable in its outcome. This 
question is of immense importance to all 
of us, and I hope the plan of standardiza- 
tion will be adopted throughout the 
entire deciduous belt. 
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SURPLUS STOCK 


We have the following stock in good grades 
at prices that will please you: 


APPLE 
Baldwin, Bismarck, Black Ben, Delicious, 
Fall Wine, Gano, Grimes Golden, Hyde King, 
Jonathan, King David, Ingram, McIntosh 


Red, Nonesuch, Red June, Rome _ Beauty, yh ‘ if : 

Spitzenberg, Stayman Winesap, Wagener, LaLL Ze : 5 Tr 

Whitney, Winesap, Yellow Bellflower, Yellow L Y Ay) f Hi ip : ai R 

Newtown and Yellow Transparent. = ‘EN, R All | il l 
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PEAR Pate eet ly i | 
Anjou, Bartlett, Comice, Idaho and Winter TR gree see iE NN VATS 4 KD) Id 


Nelis. 
PEACH 

Carmen, Champion, Cox Cling, Crawford 
Early, Crawford Late, Early Charlotte, 
Elberta, Engalls Mammoth, Fitzgerald, Fore- 
man, Guin, Muir, November, Orange Cling, 
Phillips Cling, Salway, Slappy, Smock, Tri- 
umph and Tuscan Cling. 


CHERRY 
Bing, Black Tartarian, Early Richmond, 
Eng. Morrilla, Lambert, Late Duke, Oxheart, 
Royal Ann and Yellow Spanish. 


PLUM 
Bradshaw, Burbank, Damson, Diamond, 
Grand Duke, Green Gage, Maynard, Wild 
Goose, Macy and Yellow Egg. 
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Make Your Own Electricity 


With this system i 

i S you generate electric current by the means of a small 
SE at) driving a dynamo or generator during the day. The 
curren is run into a storage battery. Charging of the storage battery 
S done once or twice a week, or whenever the engine is being run 


; * BRUNE : for other work. 
talian, Petite, Silver and Tragedy. No skilled electrician needed i 
U 2 to install 
APRICOT attend: Automatic switchboard. pare ania eda 
Golden, Moorpark, Peach, Tilton and -candle-power light. Guaranteed. Inex- LOW COST 
Selene pensive—first cost as well as upkeep. NO FIRE—NO SHGCKS 
NECTARINE SEND FOR BOOKLET A 
New ee ee REYNOLDS ELECTRIC co. 
Gas Engines, Motors, 
English Walnut, Almond, etc. a i peepee 
ORNAMENTAL 522 FIRST AVE. SO. 


Catalpa, Black Locust, Mountain Ash, 
American Elm, Norway and Silver Maple, 
Mulberry and Norway Spruce. 

All the above stock clean, hardy and true 
to name. Write for special spring prices. 


THE SUNNYSIDE NURSERY 
COMPANY 
SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 


|. PRUNING SHEAR 
: made that cuts 


from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay Express charges 
on all orders. 


stanley-Smith 
Lumber Co. 
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LUMBER 


Lath, Shingles, Wood, Etc. 


RHODES MFG. CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Cc. M. SHAW ROY F. DEAN 


Dean && Shaw 


Electrical Supplies and Fixtures 
Scientific Electrical Construction 


Home Phone 3 Hood River, Oregon 


»PUMPS WATER 


for your Home, your Stock, or for Irrigation, 
without care or adjustment. No springs; no 
weights. Does not even have to be oiled. 

| The Phillips Hydraulic Ram—Simple in con- 
struction—nothing to get out of order. Pumps 

i aileree amount of water to a low height ora 

small amount to a greater height. Re- 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


quires no attention afterit is started. 
Write forfurther information. State 
how much water you have, the 
amount of fall, etc. ARam 
will save you money. 
ee 


GET CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
420 Acres Devoted to Nursery Purposes 


THE WOODBURN 
NURSERIES 


Established 1863 by J. H. Settlemier 
Grower of Choice 
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SF: SUPPLIES 


f ww - 
Are standard—the best to be 
had for money-making 

| purposes. We are 

i Agents for Lewis Bee Ware. 

: Send for Catalog. 

# Most authoritative Bee Book 
issued, 84 pages of definite 
information. Illustrated. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring #4) 
ene ee therefore fruit vegetables, eggs, etc., 

ring more money. Ask for special proposition. 
Harvey Spring Co. 34 -17th 8t., Baclue, Wis. 
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Woodburn, Oregon 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 


iilly Co, Seattle. 


In the March “Better Fruit’ we sub- 
mitted you some of the “Expert Testi- 
mony’ received; we now give you 
some practical illustrations of the fur- 
ther advantages of 
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BETTER FRUIT 


June 


1. The“old 
way:” Hauling 
Tobacco Stems 
to the ranch, to 
make 
made” Extract. 
Total weight 
about 6,800 
pounds. 


NICOTINE 


“YIELD, about 42 pounds. Sufficient to make 10,000 


the “home-made” process, no uniformity could be counted upon. 


2. “Progress”: 


Total weight about 1,750 pounds. 
about 42 pounds. 


Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “%4o0 of 1 per cent Nico- 


tine.” Uniform strength guaranteed. 


Hauling twenty-eight five-gallon cans 
of “Black Leaf’ Tobacco Extract to the ranch. 


NICOTINE YIELD 


3. “The Latest”: Taking one case (ten tins) of “Black 
Leaf 40” to the ranch. 


ARS 


about 42 pounds. 


tine.” 


Total weight about 160 pounds. 


———<—— 


NICOTINE YIELD 


Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “%oo0 of 1 per cent Nico- 
Uniform strength guaranteed. 


Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. 
Like our “Black Leaf” Extract, “Black Leaf 40” may be applied when trees are in full bloom and foliage, without 


damage to either. 


Also, “Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water—no clogging of nozzles. 


{ 1014-lb. can, $12.50, makes 1000 gallons, containing “5499 of 1 per cent Nicotine” 


PRICE: 2%4-lb. can, 
| Y%-lb. can, 


.85, makes 


3.25, makes 240 gallons, containing “%4 9 of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
47 gallons, containing “09 of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
These prices prevail at ALL agencies in railroad towns throughout the United States. 


If you cannot thus obtain 


“Black Leaf 40,” send us postoffice money order and we will ship you by express, prepaid. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Company (Incorporated), Louisville, Kentucky 


NORTHWEST GROWERS’ UNIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


E publish free in this column the 

name of any fruit growers’ organ- 
ization. Secretaries are requested to 
furnish particulars for publication. 


Oregon 


Eugene Fruit Growers’ Association, Eugene; 
Ashland Fruit and Produce Association, Ashland; 
Hood River Fruit Growers’ Union, Hood River; 
Hood River Apple Growers’ Union, Hood River; 
Grand Ronde Valley Fruit Growers’ Union, La 
Grande; Milton Fruit Growers’ Union, Milton; 
Douglas County Fruit Growers’ Association, Rose- 
burg; Willamette Valley Prune Association, Salem; 
Mosier Fruit Growers’ Association, Mosier; The 
Dalles Fruit Growers’ Union, The Dalles; Salem 
Fruit Union, Salem; Albany Fruit Growers’ Union, 
Albany; Coos Bay Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Marshfield; Estacada Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Estacada; Umpqua Valley Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Myrtle Creek; Hyland Fruit Growers of 
Yamhill County, Sheridan; Newburg Apple Grow- 
ers’ Association, Newberg; Dufur Valley Fruit 
Growers’ Union, Dufur; McMinnville Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, McMinnville; Coquille Valley 
Fruit Growers’ Union, Myrtle Point; Stanfield 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Stanfield; Oregon City 
Fruit and Produce Association, Oregon City; Lin- 
coln County Fruit Growers’ Union, Toledo; Rogue 
River Fruit and Produce Association, Medford; 
Mount Hood Fruit Growers’ Association, Sandy; 
Northeast Gaston Farmers’ Association, [orest 
Grove; Dallas Fruit Growers’ Association, Dallas; 
Northwest Fruit Exchange, Portland; Springbrook 
Fruit Growers’ Union, Springbrook. 


Washington 


Kennewick Fruit Growers’ Association, Kenne- 
wick; Wenatchee Fruit Growers’ Union, Wenat- 
chee; Puyallup and Sumner [fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Puyallup; Vashon Island Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Vashon; Mt. Vernon Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Mt. Vernon; White Salmon Fruit 
Growers’ Union, White Salmon; Thurston County 
Fruit Growers’ Union, Tumwater; Bay Island 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Tacoma; Whatcom 
County Fruit Growers’ Association, Curtis; Yakima 
Valley Fruit and Produce Growers’ Association, 
Granger; Buckley Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Buckley; Lewis River Fruit Growers’ Union, 
Woodland; Yakima County Horticultural Union, 
North Yakima; Evergreen [Fruit Growers’ A‘sso- 
ciation, R8, Spokane; White River Valley Fruit 


and Berry Growers’ Association, Kent; Spokane 
Highland Fruit Growers’ Association, Shannon; 
Lake Chelan Fruit Growers’ Association, Chelan; 
Zillah Fruit Growers’ Association, Toppenish; 
Kiona Fruit Growers’ Union, Kiona; Mason 
County Fruit Growers’ Association, Shelton; 
Clarkston Fruit Growers’ Association, Clarkston; 
Prosser Fruit Growers’ Association, Prosser; 
Walla Walla Fruit and Vegetable Union, Walla 
Walla; The Ridgefield Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Ridgefield; The Felida Prune Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver; Grand View Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grandview; Spokane Valley Fruit Growers’ 
Company, Spokane; Goldendale Apple Growers’ 
Union, Goldendale; Yakima Valley Fruit Growers’ 
Association, North Yakima; Southwest Washington 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Chehalis; The Touchet 
Valley Fruit and Produce Union, Dayton; Lewis 
County Fruit Growers’ Association, Centralia; The 


Green Bluffs Fruit Growers’ Association, Mead; 
Garfield Fruit Growers’ Union, Garfield. 
Idaho 
Southern Idaho Fruit Shippers’ Association, 


Boise; New Plymouth Fruit Growers’ Association, 


New Plymouth; Payette Valley Apple Growers’ 
Union, Payette; Parma-Roswell Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Parma; Weiser Fruit and Produce 
Growers’ Association, Weiser; Council Valley 


Fruit Growers’ Association, Council; Nampa Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Nampa; Lewiston Orchard 
Producers’ Association, Lewiston; Boise Valle 
= 5 ~ > aie . + y 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Boise; Caldwell Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Caldwell: Emmett Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Emmett; Twin Falls Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Twin Falls; Weiser River 
Fruit Growers‘ Association,’ Weiser. 


Colorado 


San Juan Fruit and Produce Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durango; Fremont County Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Canon City; Rocky Ford Melon 
Growers’ Association, Rocky Ford; Plateau and 
Debeque Fruit, Honey and Produce Association, 
Debeque; The Producers’ Association, Debeque; 
Surface Creek Fruit Growers’ Association, Austin; 
Longmont Produce Exchange, Longmont; Manza- 
nola Fruit Association, Manzanola: Delta County 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Delta; Boulder County 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Boulder; Fort Collins 
Beet Growers’ Association, Fort Collins; La Junta 
Melon and Produce Company, La Junta; Rifle 
Fruit and Produce Association, Rifle; North Fork 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Paonia; Fruita Fruit 


and Produce Association, Fruita; Grand Junction 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Clifton, Palisade, 
Grand Junction; Palisade Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Palisade; Peach Growers’ Association, Pal- 
isade; Colorado Fruit and Commercial Company, 
Grand Junction; Montrose Fruit and Produce 
Association, Montrose; Hotchkiss Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Hotchkiss; Paonia Fruit Exchange, 
Paonia; Colorado Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Delta; Crawford Fruit Growers’ Association, Craw- 
ford: Manzanola Fruit Growers’ Association, Man- 
zanola. 


Montana 


Bitter Root Fruit Growers’ Association, Hamilton. 


Utah 


Farmers and Fruit Growers’ Forwarding Asso- 
ciation, Centerville; Ogden Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ogden; Brigham City Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brigham City; Utah County Fruit & 
Produce Association. Provo: Willard Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, Willard; Excelsior Fruit & Prod- 
uce Association, Clearfield (Postoffice Layton R. 
F. D5: Centerville Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Centerville; Bear River Walley Fruit Growers’ 
Association. Bear River City; Springville Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Springville; Cache Valley 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Wellsville: Green 
River Fruit Gorwers’ Association, Green River. 


British Columbia 


Peachland Fruit Growers’ Association, Limited, 
Peachland; British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ladner; British Columbia Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Victoria: Victoria Fruit Exchange, 
Victoria; Hammond Fruit Association. Hammond; 
Western Fruit Growers’ Association, Mission; Mis- 
sion City Fruit Growers’ Association, Mission; 
Hatzic Fruit Growers’ Association. Hatzic; Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, Salmon Arm; kanogan Fruit 
Union, Limited, Vernon: Farmers’ Exchange, 
Kelowna: Kootenay Fruit Union, Limited, Nelson; 
Grand Forks Fruit Growers’ Association, Grand 
Forks: Creston Fruit and Produce Exchange. Cres- 
ton; Kaslo Fruit Growers’ Association, Kaslo; 
Summerland Fruit Growers’ Association, Summer- 


land. 
oo © 

HE J. €. PEARSON GCO., “The Cement 

Coated Nail People,” office No. 315 Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco, California, have gotten 
out a unique and interesting Nail Puzzle, which 
they are distributing gratis to those who ask for 
them. Send a postal card to the above address 
and the Pearson people will do the rest. 


TOIL 


BETTER FRUIT 


THE FEEDING OF THE GARDEN SOIL A NECESSITY 


VARIETY of plants with a variety 

of plant food requirements are 
grown in the garden. To meet the grow- 
ing needs of all these different plants 
many different kinds of fertilizers must 
be used on the garden soil. The garden 
gives large yields in proportion to the 
area cultivated, and no labor or means 
should be spared to make it yield in 
abundance. 

We like to begin to fertilize our gar- 
den soil early in the winter, in fact just 
as soon as the crops are harvested in the 
late summer and fall. Small amounts of 


trash and manure accumulate about the 
buildings and grounds. These amounts, 
when raked up and collected, are too 
small to pay for hitching up to the wagon 
and hauling to the fields, hence we use 
the shovel and wheelbarrow and get this 
stuff on the garden as fast as it is formed. 
The ashes from our wood stoves are 
removed at frequent intervals and placed 
about the base of the grapevines, bush 
fruits and larger fruit trees. The winter 
and spring rains leach out the easily sol- 
uble potash and other mineral elements 
of the ashes and carry them to the roots 


NTHLY 


has just closed the most successful and prosperous year in its history. We want to make 1911 even 
more successful than the year just passed. We want yourname upon our subscription list. 


are a few facts which will help you to decide the question of subscribing, 


@ The Pacific Monthly is recognized as the most successful independent magazine in the West. It 
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of the fruit trees, bushes and vines for 
early feeding when spring growth begins. 
Wash water and other soapy slups are 
poured on the vegetable garden, the 
small fruit patch and on the flower beds. 
It is true these slops do not contain 
large amounts of fertilizing elements, but 
they must be disposed of in some way, 
and it is better to save them for fer- 
tilizing food and flower crops than to 
throw them out in the back yard any- 
where, or to alow them to run away 
through the underground drain pipe. 
The dirt and waste about the dwelling 
can be utilized in the garden soil better 
than in any other way, and in a few 
years the fertilization amounts 
to considerable. About twice 
each week the cow lot is 
cleaned with the rake and 
shovel, and the scrapings, 
amounting to some half a 
dozen wheelbarrow loads, are 
removed to the garden and 
dumped in piles. By spring 
gardening time these small 
piles are decomposed and in 
fine condition for working 
into the soil, either for the 
vegetable or for the flower 
beds. Cow manure is mild 
and safe to use with the ten- 
derest of plants, as very little 
heat is given off in decompo- 
sition. That which has re- 
mained in small heaps over 
winter in the garden works 
up in spring as fine as the 


Here 


, publishes each month artistic and unusual duotone illustrations of beautiful Western scenery, 
studies of Indian heads, or of animal life, ranging from Alaska, on the North, to Mexico on the 
South, and as far afield as Japan and the South Seas. From its striking cover design to the last page 
you will find a feast of beautiful pictures. 


@ Each month it publishes from five or six short stories by such authors as Jack London, Stewart 


Edward White, Harvey Wickham, D. E. Dermody, Seumas MacManus, Fred. R. Bechdolt, and 
other well known writers of short stories. Its stories are clean, wholesome and readable. 3 
@ Each month one or more strong articles are published by such writers as William Winter, the ter and either applied direct 
dean of dramatic critics, John Kenneth Turner, the author of "Barbarous Mexico", Rabbi Wise, the to the garden soil or mixed 
noted Jewish Rabbi, and John E. Lathrop, who contributes a non-partisan review of national affairs. with the stable manure and 
Charles ge Scott Wood contributes each month under the title of "Impressions" a brilliant applied with it. As poultry 
record of personal opinion. e : manure is very strong, it 
q The Pacific Monthly has become noted for having published some of the best verse appearing should be applied thinly over 
in any of the magazines. Charles Badger Clark, Jr., contributes his inimitable cowboy poems ex- ‘he gemiaee, IN Taille OF te sill 
. O ° 5 u d W. : ¢ Oe 
clusively to The Pacific Monthly. Berton Braley, George Sterling, Elizabeth Lambert Wood, Wm. Ea ea toe UN aera 
Maxwell, and other well known poets are represented by their best work in our pages. Set SG eta Sane 
ashes or other similar absorb- 


ing material is used with the 
droppings there is less dan- 
ger of overfertilizing the soil 
with them. The ashes absorb 
and hold fertilizing elements, 
and when they are worked 


finest garden loam, and is one 
of the best all around garden 
fertilizers that can be used. 
The droppings from the 
poultry houses are cleaned 
out regularly during the win- 


q A feature that has won many friends for The Pacific Monthly has been our descriptive and indus- 
trial articles. During the coming year one or more such articles will be published each month. 
Articles now scheduled for early publication are: "Money in Live Stock on the Pacific Coast", "Suc- 

% cess with Apples","Nut Culture in the Northwest","Success with Small Fruits","Fodder Crops in the 
Western States". 


q In addition to these articles the Progress and Development Section will give each month author- 
ative information as to the resources and opportunities to be found in the West. To those who are : 
planning to come West, the descriptive illustrated articles on various sections of the West will be into the soil they give up 


invaluable. 


@ If you want a clean, fearless, independent magazine—one that will give you wholesome, readable 
stories, authoritative, descriptive articles of the progress being made in the West, a magazine that 
believes thoroughly in the West and the future destiny of the West—you will make no mistake in 


subscribing for the Pacific Monthly. 


Its subscription price is $1.50 a year. 


for shorter period, however, we will give a trial subscription of six months for $.50. 


q Fill out the coupon below and send it with $.50 in stamps to The Pacific Monthly Company, 


Portland, Oregon. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


To enable you to try it 


these fertilizers as plant foods 
and at the same time improve 
the texture of the soil, mak- 
ing it light, friable and easy 
to work. Absorbing material 
should always be used with 
poultry droppings, since it 
keeps the poultry house more 
sanitary and almost doubles 
the value of the manure. 
Where not enough refuse 


Portland, Oregon 
about the home can be had 
to properly fertilize the gar- 
den during the winter we use 
the manure from any of the 
animal stables. In spring all 
the coarsest portion is raked 
off and hauled to the fields — 
California Cultivator. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find fifty cents in acceptance of your special offer of a trial subscription for six months. 
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BETTER FRUIT 


ORGANIZATION A VALUABLE PUBLICITY AGENCY 


BY C. C. CHAPMAN, AT MEETING OF OREGON STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


H AD.it done no more than to hold a 
session like this, which has been 
bringing out papers of the value of Mr. 
LaFollette’s, to which we have just 
listened, the value of the Oregon State 
Horticultural Society to the State of 
Oregon as a publicity organization would 
certainly have been demonstrated. Of 
course, that is only the smallest part, in 
a way, of what it has done. I may add 
to the force of Mr. LaFollette’s paper by 
stating that I have had the pleasure of 
visiting both his son’s ranch and his own, 
away down on the Willamette River, 
near Wheatland, twelve miles this side 
of Salem. He has understated rather 
than overstated the possibilities of peach 
growing on many of the lands of the 
Willamette Valley, and the way he has 
put it has been so forceful, so conserva- 
tive and carried so much conviction with 
it that I know, in our publicity matter 
which we are sending out, we shall take 
advantage of that and quote liberally 
from his paper, with a view to inspiring 
confidence in Oregon as a peach state as 
well as an apple state. 

Now, I judge that some of the apple 
fairs—among which the Oregon Horti- 
cultural Society has been taking the lead 
for many, many years—some of the apple 
fairs must have been doing far more 
work toward getting Oregon advertised 
than the producers of any other product 
of the soil in Oregon. Mr. LaFollette 
mentioned that at the Oregon Develop- 
ment League meeting in Salem every- 
thing was apples, apples, apples. Now, 
as a matter of fact only about two per 
cent of the products of the soil raised in 
Oregon are apples. 

Dr. Withycombe, of the State Agricul- 
tural College, estimates that in 1910 the 
value of the products of the soil of Ore- 
gon, farm produce included, amounted 
to more than $115,000,000; of that only 
$6,000,000 was fruit, and of that $6,000,000 
only $2,000,000 was apples. If apples 
represent 
about ninety-nine and forty one-hun- 
dredths per cent of the publicity down 
at the meeting of the Oregon Develop- 
ment League in Salem and at the Chi- 
cago Land Show and the National Apple 
Show held in Chicago, following the 
land show, and the National Apple Show 
just completed in Spokane—where Ore- 
gon apples have been capturing not only 
sweepstake prizes, but most of the 
advertising, it certainly indicates that 
the apple has been advertising Oregon. 
What we are afraid of is that possibly 
it is almost advertising too much, and 
that people are beginning to think that 
Oregon is not only an apple state, but 
that it is an apple state only; so the 
Oregon Horticultural Society certainly 
can take credit to itself for having done 
its work well. 

They have been holding an apple show 
here in Portland for a great many years, 
as an accessory to the meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society, a splendid 
little show. Quality has been of the very 
best, and pains have been taken in the 
preparation of the fruit. This has 
resulted in a great deal of compliment 


only two per cent and got, 


and praise. It has had influence in edu- 
cating the people of Portland into rec- 
ognizing what Oregon can do as an 
apple state. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the incentive that has been held out 
to the growers to make this a great expo- 
sition has been absolutely lacking. Port- 
land has been backward in that Port- 
land business men—while some of them 
have risen to the occasion splendidly in 
adding to the inducements, and certainly 
deserve credit—the City of Portland, as 
a whole, does not deserve any special 
credit. We have been backward in Port- 
land, there is no question about it, we 
have been traitors. We have let Seattle 
scoop us in some things and we have 
let Spokane scoop us badly in the fruit 
question, when they got the idea of a 
national apple show. Those of us who 
have been to Spokane have seen carload 
after carload and carload after carload 
of apples. They started the show in the 
Armory. That wasn’t big enough, and 
they extended it to the street. That 
wasn’t big enough, and they got a circus 
tent, a big Barnum & Bailey tent. That 
wasn’t big enough, and they got a tent 
made to order. That wasn’t big enough, 
and they extended out further and 
further, and covered up the streets. It 
was simply wonderful, and passes con- 
ception. Nobody has any realization of 
what that show was like unless he has 
seen it. Spokane beat us to it, and has 
got the National Apple Show, and so, 
to a certain extent, Portland has had to 
take a back seat. But there is something 
very comforting about this situation 
here in Portland, because the Oregonians 
have carried away the big prizes. While 
Spokane business men put up something 
like $42,000 of their own money to make 
the Spokane Apple Show a success, it 
has been felt that the great result of the 
expenditure of their own money is the 
free advertising of Oregon. She got the 
advertising for having taken all of the 
great prizes from the city and state 
which was putting up for the expenses, 
so there are some joys, as you can see, 
in Portland’s position today. We have 
had the benefit of the advertising. People 
believe it perhaps more readily when 
Spokane advertises the Oregon apples 
as sweepstakes of the nation than if Ore- 
gon herself advertised them as _ such. 
You know when we toot our own horn 
some people will say, “Blessed be he 
who tooteth his own horn, for otherwise 
it will not be tooted,’ but when others 
toot the horn for us it means something. 
With Spokane advertising the Oregon 
apples we have the advantage at a very 
low cost, but there is no reason in the 
world why we should simply drop it at 
that point. There may be a time when 
Oregon will not take all of the sweep- 
stake prizes. In fact we may come to 
the point where it will be so thoroughly 
regarded as certain that Oregon will 
take the prizes that we may be asked to 
step aside for a while in the interest of 
the Northwest and give the Washington 
fellows a chance to make a showing. 
We have really got to do something 
here in Oregon to get Oregon on the 


June 


map, not necessarily in competition with 
the National Apple Show at Spokane, 
but in a way that will give further iden- 
tity to Oregon as an apple state. It 
seems to me that can be done in a way 
that Spokane has, fortunately, over- 
looked. Spokane has done a wonderful 
work in creating the National Apple 
Show, and we compliment Spokane on 
this great advertisement of the Pacific 
Northwest, and we certainly do not want 
Portland or any other city to have a 
“National Apple Show.” Spokane has 
carried away the laurels, and is wear- 
ing the wreath, and we want to accord it 
to them with the hand of good fellow- 
ship and cheer them on their way, but 
that is ro reason in the world why we 


Buy and Try 


White 
River 


Flour 


Makes 
Whiter, Lighter 


CAMPBELL SUB-SURFACE 
PACKERS 


We are the sole 
manufacturers \ 

of this famous — 
Sub-Surface Packer, 
the only one 


that you 

have heard 
everyone talk- | 
ing about. | 


Send for our Special Pamphlet on Sub- 


Surface Packing, the best known system 
for “‘dry farming,” a method of absolutely 
insuring bumper crops with a minimum 
rainfall—the salvation of semi-arid regions. 
Made in Three Sizes, with 10, 16 and 
24 wheels, is heavy and strong, and the 
frame is made to carry all the extra weight 
fequired, Write for Catalog No. V 


Parlin & Orendorff Co., 


CANTON, ILL. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 


TOIL 


Know what 
you are 
planting 


“Don’t buy 
a cat 
in a bags”’ 


orchards: 


IQIO). 


IQIO). 


The Best Trees 
That Grow 


ARE NOT TOO GOOD 
FOR YOU 


Our stock has given such excel- 
| lent satisfaction wherever planted 
that you connot affordto do with- 
out it. 


— 


There’s a reason, too: 


. A splendid location with 
Deep, red soil, well drained 
A long growing season 
Moisture under control 


Remember that the recollection 
of quality remains long after the 
price is forgotton. 


Yakima Valley 
Nursery Company 


Toppenish, Washington 


More salesmen wanted. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 


BETTER FRUIT 


Important to Planters 
and Fruit-Growers 


Through the Ballygreen System of selection and certification we make 
it possible for planters and fruit-growers to secure clean, hardy nursery 
stock of proven quality and pedigree, propagated from the best trees in the 
finest orchards of the famous fruit valleys of the West. 


Please write for price list and pedigree book 


could not start in and create a great 
Oregon apple show. It seems to me 
that with the wealth we have here and 
the spirit we have throughout the state, 
and the energy we have and the experi- 
ence we have, which produces the finest 
apples in the world, it ought to be pos- 
sible for Oregon to put up an Oregon 
apple show that ought to excel .the 
apple shows held elsewhere. I believe 
it is entirely possible for Oregon to 
become identified with the greatest 
apple show, not necessarily national, but 
the greatest apple show produced in the 
world, and simply call it the Oregon 
apple show. I do not think we should 
exclude exhibitors from other states; we 
ought to encourage them to come from 
everywhere, let them come from all over 
the nation. If they think, back East, 
that it is simply in the method of culti- 
vation rather than in the climate let them 
bring their apples and carry. away some 
of the Oregon premiums. Let us invite 
them to come here and see what they can 
produce to compare with what we have 
produced. We certainly want to encour- 
age Montana, and Idaho, and Washing- 
ton, and British Columbia to enter their 
products in the Oregon apple show, and 
let them take away the Oregon prizes if 
they can. We have scooped them in 
Vancouver, British Columbia; we have 
won the prizes in Spokane, and we don't 
want to adopt a niggardly policy and 
exclude any part of the West or of the 
nation from the Oregon show. We want 
to invite them in to compete, but let us 
make it our purpose to set up an Oregon 


Pedigree 
certified 
under 
affidavit on 
respective 
dates of 
cutting and 


delivery 


It has been our good fortune to secure for the season 1911-12 scions from the following prize-winning 


C. H. Sproat, Hood River, Oregon (winner of Sweepstakes prize, Spokane National Apple Show, 1910, 
and Chicago Apple Show, 1910, best carload of Spitzenbergs). 


O. G. France, Wenatchee, Washington (winner of prize for Winesaps, Spokane Apple Show, 1908 and 
Dick Hart, Toppenish, Washington (winner of prize for carload of mixed apples, Spokane Apple Show, 


We have also secured selected strains and varieties from the orchards of Tedford Brothers and Green 
Brothers, Wenatchee, Washington (winners of plate prizes at Vancouver, B. C., Apple Show, 1910, and at 
National Apple Show, 1910); J. B. Holt, Pullman, Washington; W. E. Bowes, North Yakima, Washington ; 
Bear Creek Orchards, Medford, Oregon, and others. 


Our trees have the well-balanced roots and tops that skilled horticulturists aim to secure. 
We grow exclusively, and are pleased to offer to planters for 1911-12 Selected Trees of Certified Pedigree. 


BALLYGREEN NURSERIERS 


HANFORD, WASHINGTON 


show that will be the apple show, and let 
it be named “The Oregon Apple Show.” 

The business men of Portland are 
beginning to see what is possible in way 
of an apple show. Sixty of them went 
to Spokane on one train and saw the 
National Apple Show, and they saw what 
was possible, saw how that great attrac- 
tion was a drawing card from all of the 
Pacific Northwest, saw what it was 
worth as an advertising feature to Spo- 
kane, even though it was called the 
National Apple Show. It seems to me 
if Portland business men can be prop- 
erly enthused they will put their hands 
in their pockets and enable the Oregon 
apple show to make a premium offer- 
ing, which, so far as the value of its 
offering is concerned, will certainly entitle 
it to rank with Spokane. 

The Spokane exhibits have been trans- 
planted to Chicago. Chicago is a won- 
derful center. It is a city rather than 
a country town, and it has appealed to 
me that valuable to the Pacific North- 
west as is the advertising of the Oregon 
apples and the Washington apples at 
Chicago—valuable as that is to the 
Northwest, still more valuable adver- 
tising could be done in what might be 
called the country cities. Take Omaha, 
for instance, the gateway to the great 
farming regions of Nebraska and Colo- 
rado, and, further, take St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, and even St. Louis, 
Missouri, which today ranks very, very 
high—I am not definitely informed, but 
possibly the highest. I know it did for 
a great many years rank the best in apple 
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production. Missouri and Southern Illi- 
nois were known for generations as great 
apple sections. St. Louis would be a 
splendid place in which to make a grand 
exhibit. It esems to me, from the point 
of view of advertising Oregon and adver- 
tising the apple industry of the North- 
west, that the Oregon Horticultural 
Society, in connection with the apple 
growers, should take upon itself the 
greater purpose of moving the apple 
show through a circuit of the Western 
and Middle Western cities—farm cities— 
where, instead of great crowds of city 
bred people with just a sprinkling of 
farmers, instead of those just coming to 
see the show from curiosity, there would 
come in crowds the producers themselves 
from the farming centers, from the agri- 
cultural centers, towns like Sioux City, 
Towa, and Aberdeen, Dakota. 

If the Oregon apple show is perfected 
to the highest point, as I certainly think 
it will be, and if the prize winning 
exhibits can be taken back there to those 
cities, they will advertise Oregon and the 
Pacific Northwest even more than it is 
being advertised today by the National 
Apple Shown in Spokane. These things, 
it seems to me, are entirely possible. 
The Horticultural Society is the agency 
through which this work can be taken 
up. Your president, Mr. Atwell, spent 
three months of this present summer 
and fall traveling around through the 
East, largely on the purpose of this 
organization. He went there not only 
with the prestige of being the president 
of this society, which commanded the 
confidence of people throughout the 
East, many of whom knew him person- 
ally, but he went with the backing of 
the commercial organizations of this 
city and state, of the Oregon Develop- 
ment League and the Portland Commer- 
cial Club. He was royally received and 
welcomed. The people felt that he had 
a message for them in telling about 
Oregon as an apple state. The news- 
papers printed columns of his interviews, 
and he advertised the state in that way. 
Most valuable of all, he acquired infor- 
mation as to the possibility of exhibit- 
ing Oregon fruits, and his views on these 
matters are worth more than you pos- 
sibly realize. He is authority on the sub- 
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man can come with practically no means 
and find for himself a future. It is a 
country where anyone who has accumu- 
lated means can come in order to live 
instead of exist. In our advertising we 
have headed advertisements with the 
wording “Opportunities in Oregon,” and 
we have headed other advertisements 
with the words “Mild Climate in Ore- 
gon,” and it is the mild climate which 
seems to appeal to the larger number. 
The apple of the Northwest is today the 
great advertisement of climate, and a 
climate where the peach can grow is 


a ABSOLUTE NECES- 


TY for comfort and con- 


SPRAYIN Pees in spraying; made 


to your measure; also OVERSUIT S) 

for farmers, mechanics, miners, team- 

sters, automobile owners, and hunting, 
fishing and camping. Send for pamphlet and prices. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ARNOLD SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 182 Poughkeepsie, New York 


June 


4 J cn Deere 


HIS valuable book has eighteen articles on live 
ay farm topics, written by the highest authorities. 
Get the book and a full description of John 
Deere Plows and Cultivators. They are the imple- 
ments of quality, made for farmers who want the 
best. We will send the book and catalogue of John 
Deere goods if you write for 


Package No. 46 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 


GENUINE 


DIAMOND CHICK FOOD 


Insures Healthy, Vigorous, 


Sturdy Chicks écurass roon. 


Nothing Else 
Needed 


Warning to 


“Diamond” Chick | Poultrymen 


Food ismadefrom | The wonderful successful 
select grains and | 2nd superior quality of 


| seeds, sweet dried 


our “Diamond” Chick, 
Scratch and Egg 


meat, grit, shell Foods has caused them 


and charcoal. 
Steel Cut, No Dust. 
Accurately pro- 


to be widely imitated, un- 
scrupulous dealers going 
so far as to brand their 
product as ‘‘Diamond.” 


portioned and al- | po not be deceived 
ways of uniform | by these mixtures. 


food value. Not a | if you are not already 


tonic, not a med- 


familiar with our Poultry 
Foodssend at once for free 


icine, but a nat- samples. Compare them 


ural food. None | with others and note the 
other so good. “Diamond Quality.” In- 


sist that our name and 
Ask for Free Sample. 


ject, and we look to him as a leader. 
Let us all get together on this in the 
right spirit and with enthusiasm. Let 
every individual member of this society, 
every individual grower, realize that this 


“Diamond” trade mark 
appear on each package. 
It’s your guarantee of real 


will not only raise the standard of the 
industry, but it will advertise this sec- 


Our 1911 Special Catalog of | quaiity—the highest ob- 
“Diamond” Quality Poultry tainable. “Diamond” 


Chick, Egg and Scratch 


Supplies with practical sug- | Food ds put up in 100 Ib. 


gestions and information on the | >#gs, full weight. 
The genuine original 
care of poultry, their diseases | “Diamond Chick Food is 


and treatment—sert free upon manwlacered ony ace 
request. Ask for catalog No202 (2% #8" “8 ©*: 


Portiand Seed Co./ 


Portland : 


>>— Just received 2 Carloads of ee Lee Incubators. 
Can now make immediate shipment. 


tion of the country as a better place in 
which to live. Sometimes we get the 
idea that the apple is being talked about 
too much, that we ought to talk more 
of livestock and the more staple indus- 
tries, but it seems that the apple is the 
most valuable, in an advertising way, as 
an index of the climate. A perfect apple 
cannot be raised in any country where 
the climatic extremes are so great as 
they are in the Middle West. 

This is a country of opportunity, of 
great resources, a country where a young 
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IQTI BETTER FRUIT 


mY Let Us Tell You 
About Central Oregon 


The last large area of land in the country for the Home- 
seeker —just opened by the building of the 


Oregon Trunk Railway 


the newest of the Northern Pacific’s affiliated lines. Throu i i 

’ 1 : gh the scenic Deschutes Valley into 
ae Beare of a vast and productive section, with an ideal climate. This country is adenicable 
a apted to general farming and fruit-growing, cattle raising and dairying—particularly the 
atter, on account of the unusually long grazing season. Numerous irrigation projects being 


Siamese 


— — 


AS 
to all points on the new line to and including Mad: d Metolius, O: 
/ y/ y| on sale first and third Tuesda nth: $52.50 fr Se Pact Mind: 
Y é ys of each h: $52. b = ; 
ap. Uf Yip apolis, $57.50 from Chicago—corr SAUER Eh Sa ee CRO eal SOIRE 


developed. Now is the time to buy land cheap. 


Get in on the ground floor. 


Low Rate Round-trip Homeseekers’ Tickets 


the East, Middle West and South. 


Get our new Oregon pamphlet — fully descriptive, with maps and illustra- 
tions — and details about fares and daily through electric-lighted Tourist 
Sleeping Cars over the ‘Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune.” 


A.D. CHARLTON, Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agent 


even more attractive than the apple 
climate, so we do not want to overlook 
the peach. I will tell you that anyone 
who has been through these orchards of 
the valleys of the Willamette, and the 
Umpqua, and the Rogue and the Colum- 
bia know that they can raise beautiful 
peaches. It is simply a delight to see 
them and get one’s teeth stabbed into 
one of those luscious fellows right off 
the tree, and to see how carefully they 
are handled and how carefully they are 
wrapped and packed—the peach industry 
itself is a great advertisement for Ore- 
gon. We don't want to forget the pear. 
Medford started a pear fair and scooped 
some other parts of the state. Down in 
Medford they say we cannot raise pears 
in the Willamette Valley, but I have 
tasted just as good pears in the Valley of 
the Willamette as I have ever tasted in 
the Valley of the Rogue. We don’t want 
to forget the pear and the peach. 

In the newspaper offices, when they 
have a lot of information coming in 
relating to some subject, they try to get 
one of the striking features in the head- 
line at the top. The apple today is Ore- 
gon’s headliner. Let us also support the 
publicity for the peach, let us get in 
behind the Medford Pear Fair and make 
it the success it deserves, and let us give 
credit to the Spokane National Apple 
Show, but let us not forget that right 
here in Oregon we have the opportunity 
to create one the greatest advertisements 
Oregon can have, and carry with it the 
name and identity of the state, “The Ore- 
gon Apple Show.” 


Portland, Ore. 


espondingly low fares from all points in 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


THE NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


Oregon—Albany Nurseries, Albany; A. Brown- 
ell, Portland; Sunnyslope Nursery Company, 
Baker City; Carlton Nursery, Carlton; A. McGee, 
Orenco, M. McDonald, Orenco; H. Galligan, 
Hood River; Tune-a-Tune Nursery, Freewater; 
J. B. Weaver, Union; S. A. Miller, Milton; G. W. 
Miller, Milton; C. B. Miller, Milton; F. W. Power, 
Portland; J. B. Pilkington, Portland; C. F. Raw- 
son, Hood River; F. W. Settlemier, Woodburn; 
F. H. Stanton, Hood River; E. P. Smith, Gresham; 
W. S. Sibson, Portland; Sluman & Harris, Port- 
land; C. D. Thompson, Hood River; H. A. Lewis, 
Portland; Sunnyslope Nursery Company Baker City. 

Washington—C. Atwood, Toppenish; J. J. 
Bonnell, Seattle; A. C. Brown, R. D. 2, Selah; 
Ed Dennis, Wenatchee; A. Eckert, Detroit; D. 
Farquharson, Bellingham; George Gibbs, Clear- 
brook; W. A. Berg, North Yakima; Interlaken 
Nursery, Seattle; Inland Nursery and _ Floral 
Company, Spokane; Rolla A. Jones, R. D., Hill- 
yard; A. Lingham, Puyallup; G. A. Loudenback, 
Cashmere; A. W. McDonald, Toppenish; C. 
Malmo, Seattle; C. McCormick, Portage; W. S. 
McClain, Sunnyside; T. J. Murray, Malott; G. W. 
R. Peaslee, Clarkston; Richland Nursery Com- 
pany, Richland; J. A. Stewart, Christopher; C. N. 
Sandahl, Seattle; F. K. Spalding, Sunnyside; H. 
Schuett, Seattle; A. G. Tillinghast, La Conner; 
Wright Nursery Company, Cashmere; F. A. Wig- 
gins, Toppenish; C. B. Wood, R. D. 2, Selah; 
C; Young, Tacoma; E. P. Gilbert, Spokane; 
Stephen J. Hermeling, Vashon; Northwest Nur- 
sery Company, North Yakima; H. C. Schumaker, 
Brighton Beach; E. P. Watson, Clarkston; Yakima 
Valley Nurseries, Toppenish; Yakima-Sunnyside 
Nurseries, Sunnyside. 

California—John S. Armstrong, Ontario; F. X. 
Bouillard, Chico; J. W. Bairstow, Hanford; Chico 
Nursery, Chico; Leonard Coates, Morgan Hill; 
California Rose Company, Los Angeles; California 
Nursery Company, Niles; Charles A. Chambers, 


Fresno; L. R. Cody, Saratoga; R. P. Eachus, 
Lakeport; A. T. Foster, Dixon; E. Gill, West 
Berkeley; C. W. Howard, Hemet; William C. 
Hale, Orangehurst; William Kelly, Imperial; 
James Mills, Riverside; S. W. Marshall & Son, 
Fresno; John Maxwell, Napa; C. C. Morse & Co., 
San Francisco; Fred Nelson, Fowler; Park Nurs- 
ery Company, Pasadena; George C. Roading, 
Fresno; Ruehl-Wheeler Nursery, San Jose; Silva 
& Bergtholdt Company, New Castle; G. W. San- 
ders, Davis; Scheidecker, Sebastopol; W. A. T. 
Stratton, Petaluma; R. M. Teague, San Dimas; 
T. J. True, Sebastopol; J. B. Wagner, Pasadena; 
W. F. Wheeler; Oakesdale; Edwin Fowler, Fowler; 
Hartley Bros., Vaccaville; Thos. Jacobs & Bros., 
Visalie. 

Alabama—W. F. Heikes, Huntsville. 

British Columbia—F: R. E. DeHart, Kelowna; 
M. J. Henry, Vancouver; F. E. Jones, Royal Ave- 
nue, New Westminster; Richard Layritz, Victoria; 
Riverside Nurseries, Grand Forks; Royal Nurseries 
& Floral Company, Vancouver. 

Colorado—J. W. Shadow, Grand Junction. 

Idaho—Anton Diedrichsen, Payette; J. F. Lit- 
tooy, Mountain Home; O. F. Smith, Blackfoot; 
Tyler Bros., Kimberly; J. C. Finstad, Sand Point; 
C. P. Hartley, Emmet; J. A. Waters, Twin Falls. 

Montana—Montana Nursery Company, Billings. 

New Hampshire—Benjamin Chase Company, 
Derry Village. 

New York—Jackson Perkins Company, Neward; 
McHutchinson & Co., New York; Vredenberg & 
Co., Rochester. 

Pennsylvania—J. Horace McFarland Company, 
Harrisburg. ; 

Tennessee—Southern Nursery Company, Win- 
chester. if 

Utah—Harness, Dix & Co., Roy; Orchardist 
Supply Company, Salt Lake; Pioneer Nursery 
Company, Salt Lake; Utah Nursery Company, 
Salt Lake; Davis County Nursery, Roy. 


Hood River Valley Nursery Company 


Route No. 3, Box 227 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON Phone 325X 


Will have for spring delivery a choice lot of one-year-old budded apple trees on three-year-old roots, the 


very best yearlings possible to grow. 
Spitzenbergs, Yellow Newtowns, Ortleys, 
trees guaranteed first-class and true to name. 


Standard varities from best selected Hood River bearing trees— 
Arkansas Blacks, Gravensteins, Baldwins and Jonathans. All 
Start your orchards right with budded trees from our 


nursery, four miles southwest from Hood River Station. 


WILLIAM ENSCHEDE, Nurseryman 


H. S. BUTTERFIELD, President 
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MAKING OF A SMALL FRUIT GARDEN A NECESSITY 


From the Weekly Oregonian 


VERY farmer has a vegetable gar- 

den. Practically every farm has an 
apple orchard, while there are cherry 
trees along the fence rows and pears and 
plums about the barn and house. Just 
as these are considered a necessity on 
every well ordered farm, so a garden of 
small fruits is considered a necessity 
wherever the people have become accus- 
tomed to the luxury of having an abun- 
dance of fruit for daily use. 

If we set out an orchard we must wait 
before it will produce much fruit, but we 
begin to eat of the small fruits the very 
next season after setting the plants. If 
we set strawberries this season we may 
expect a full crop next spring, and of 
raspberries a partial crop. Currants, 
raspberries and gooseberries will gener- 
ally bear full crops the third year if good 
plants have been set out. 

If there is a warm knoll a few rods 
from the buildings, says a writer in 
Greene’s Fruit Grower, select it for the 
fruit garden. The ground should be well 
drained, that is, water must not lie in it, 
but is should not be soil which dries out 
and bakes in warm weather. Land slop- 
ing to the south or east is to be pre- 
ferred for fruit growing when it can be 
secured. The one location on the farm 
to avoid is where the soil is cold and wet. 
Fruits will do no good in such a location. 
Buds and blossoms do not suffer as much 
from frost on slight elevations as on low 
grounds, hence we seek such places for 
our fruit. Lay out the garden in har- 
mony with the buildings and the fields. 

Give the ground a good heavy coating 
of stable manure, plow it under and grow 
a crop of corn or potatoes. Manure the 
ground and plow again. It should be 
cultivated thoroughly, and when dry it is 
ready to plant. Spring planting is well 
adapted for all small fruits, and is here 
recommended. 

Plan a garden of a quadrilateral form, 
much longer than wide. For an acre 
garden, 400 feet long by 100 feet wide; a 
half acre, 300 feet by 72 feet, or a quarter 
acre, 175 by 45 feet. Let the rows be six 
feet apart and the plants four feet in the 
row. Having the length of the rows, the 
number of rows and the distance apart in 
the row, it is easy to calculate the num- 
ber of plants of each kind which will be 
needed. Strawberries may be set fifteen 
inches apart in the row, the rows being 
three feet apart. If all the plants, except 
strawberries, are set so that they can be 
cultivated in two directions by the horse 
it will save much time and labor. 

For strawberries only a shallow drill 
mark is made to indicate the position of 
the rows. The roots of the plants are 
carefully spread in a shallow excavation. 
There is no trouble in securing a good 
set of these plants if it is remembered 
that the roots of these plants must never 
be exposed to air or sun, that the plant 
must be set at same depth as it stood 
before moving, and, lastly, that the 
earth must be thoroughly composted 
about the roots. 

For the other small fruits furrow the 
land out to a good depth. Drop the 
plants in the rows at four feet, and with 


a hoe and the feet cover and tramp the 
plants well into their places. Currants 
and gooseberries will need to be set 
deeper than raspberries and blackberries. 
Buy only first class plants from reliable 
dealers. No stable manure should be 
placed in contact with the roots of 
bushes at planting time. 

Give clean cultivation, just as corn 
or potatoes need, no more, no less. Do 
not let a weed grow, and keep the ground 
always stirred until the growing season 
is over. 

After setting strawberries should have 
all the blossom branches and all the run- 
ners pruned away, as they appear until 
August. This will give good, strong 
plants. After planting the raspberries 
and blackberries cut off all the tops at 
about a foot above the ground. When 
the new tops are about four feet high 
they should be cut off. This will give 
sturdy plants, able to stand up without 


stakes. After bearing the old canes are 
cut out, as they bear but once. The 
suckers should be cut down as they 


appear. Currants and gooseberries should 
have a large portion of the shoots cut 
out each spring. This will throw all the 
strength into fewer branches and give 
finer fruit. 

The beginner is advised to plant only 
such hardy varieties as have been proved 
of value in his neighborhood, and not to 
need winter protection. This is true of 
all small fruits except strawberries, 
which may be covered with leaves, clean 
straw or corn fodder after the ground is 
frozen, in the early winter. The best 
mulching for all small fruits, except the 
strawberry, is thorough cultivation, as is 
given to corn and potatoes. 


© ¢ © 

Almost the whole world knows of 
Hood River as a place that produces 
the best fruits, and all of Hood River 
Valley should know, and could know, 
that there is one place in Hood River, 
under the firm name of R. B. Bragg & 
Co., where the people can depend on get- 
ting most reliable dry goods, clothing, 
shoes and groceries at the most reason- 
able prices that are possible. Try it. 


WHOLE ROOT TREES 


Are the only kind to set. Now is the time 
to make arrangements for your next fall’s 
requirements. We have a large, full line, 
and ask that you correspond with us. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 
CARLTON, OREGON 


W. F. LARAWAY 


DOCTOR OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 


NBS) 
TESTED 


LENSES 
GROUND 


Over 30 Years’ Experience 


Telescopes, Field Glasses 
Magnifiers to examine scale 


Hood River 


and Glenwood 
Oregon 


Iowa 


84 Bell Street 


June 


WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 


Crest Spray 


A HEAVY MISCIBLE OIL FOR 
ORCHARDS AND GARDENS 


An Effective 


EXTERMINATOR 


of all 
Insect Life, Germs 
and Vermin 


CREST SPRAY is the result of scientific 
and practical experiments by the best 
phytopathologists and chemists. 

ANALYSIS: Tar and kindred products, Naphthal, 


Pyroligneous Acid, Douglas Fir Oil, Phenols, 
Creosote, Turpentine, Resin, Sulphur and Soda. 


DIFFERS FROM OTHER SPRAYS 


Crest Spray is a soluble or miscible oil 
and mixes readily with water. It remains 
in solution, forming an emulsion. 

It is non-poisonous and harmless to 
operator. 

Requires no boiling or preparation like 
the Lime-Sulphur. 

Its use is a saving of time and money. 

Home-made Lime-Sulphur costs from 
1% cents to 2 cents per gallon. 

Crest Spray costs from 1% cents to 
3 cents per gallon. 

A gallon of Crest Spray has a coy- 
ering power almost twice as great as 
Lime-Sulphur, reducing the cost nearly 
one-half. 


SCIENTIFIC, EFFECTIVE, CON- 
VENIENT, ECONOMICAL 


PRICES: 
Barrels, 25 or 50 gallons, per gallon $1.25 
Five-gallon can, per gallon - - 1.35 
One-gallon can, per gallon - - 1.50 
Half-gallon can - - - - .90 
Quart can - = = = = 50 
Pint can - - - - - .30 


Testimonials sent on application 


Crest Chemical Co. 


Seattle, U. S. A. 
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Hood River Nurseries 


Have for the coming season a very complete line of 


NURSERY STOCK 


Newtown and Spitzenberg propagated 
Make no 
mistake, but start your orchard right. 
Hood River 
(Clark Seedling) strawberry plants in 
Send for prices. 


from selected bearing trees. 
Plant generation trees. 


quantities to suit. 


RAWSON & STANTON, Hood River, Oregon 


XPERIMENTS IN APPLES AND PEARS.— 

The department of horticulture at the Oregon 
Agricultural College is doing pollenation work on 
an extensive scale in apple and pear orchards this 
year near Medford and Hood River. Four men— 
R. W. Reese, assisted by J. M. Spidel of Edmund, 
Oklahoma, Ray Roberts of Lebannon, Linn County, 
and C. C. Thompson of Hood River—have been 
at Medford experimenting on crossing, in _ the 
orchards there, and studying various problems 
concerning the setting of pears and apples. A 
corps of the college men will shortly go to Hood 
River to take up the study of some special prob- 
lems there. For three years work has been done 
on problems as to sterility and fertility of apples 
there, and the mutual affinity of all the leading 
varieties up there. This year special difficulties 
in handling Spitzenbergs will be taken up. Trees 
of varying vigor will be studied to learn what 
influences such conditions as their fertility or 
sterility. For the first time work will be con- 
ducted at Freewater and in the Milton district, 
and a part of the Walla Walla Valley. The prob- 
lems will be in connection with the special fruits 
grown in that region to determine whether the 
climatic conditions there cause any variations from 
data already collected in other regions. Special 
studies are to be made of the Jonathan, Rome 
Beauty and Winesap apples. At the home station 
at the college E. J. Krause, assisted by others of 
the horticulture department, is going to conduct 
elaborate series of studies and experiments. Their 
work is to be more along the line of bud study, 
as to the development and differentiation of apple 
buds. Professor V. R. Gardner has started a series 
of studies of the blossoms of the prune and 
cherry along the line of preliminary studies. of 
breeding work he hopes to take up this coming 
year with these fruits. We shall first determine 
the fertility or sterility of the leading varieties of 
cherries and prunes. From the studies obtained 
we hope to get a certain percentage of seedlings 
which indicate the stability and unit characters of 
these varieties. J. D. Griffin of Astoria, Clatsop 
County, a junior student, will assist Mr. Gardner. 


“Hawkeye 
Tree Protector” 


4 Protects your trees against 
rabbits, mice and other tree 
gnawers; also against cut 
worms, sun scald, and skin- 
ning by cultivation. Cost 
is but a trifle. The value 
of one tree is more than the 
cost of all the Hawkeye Pro- 
ftectors you will need. Write 
for prices and full description. 


Burlington Basket Co. 


STATE AGENTS 
G. M. Westland, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Fair Oaks Nursery Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
Welch Nursery Co., Madison, Ala. 
Parker Bros. Nursery Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 
C. H. Webster, The Dalles, Oregon 
F. F. Powell, Stevensville, Mont. 
Humphrey Nurseries, Humphrey, Neb. 
Geo. F. Hall, Wendall, Idaho 
Brown Bros. Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Elizabeth Nursery Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
H. C. Baker, Route 2, Tunkhannock, Pa. 
O. K. Nurseries, Wynnewood, Okla. 
Jefferson Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla. 
J. A. Hess, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Denver Nurseries, Denver, Colo. 
Frank Brown & Son Co., Paynesville, Minn. 
Elm Brook Farm Co., Hallowell, Me. 
A. G. Swanson, Miamisburg, Ohio 
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ALPINE ORCHARDS 


300 Acres in one-year-old trees of best commercial 
varieties. Red-shot soil, rolling in character, giving 
perfect air and soil drainage. Good shipping facilities, 
schools, churches, etc. Prices $250 to $300 per acre, 
cared for one to four years by our horticulturist. Any 
size tract. 

Also a few 10-acre tracts ready for the plow and 
some with scattered timber. Prices right. 

Small payment down and easy terms handle any of these. 


OREGON APPLE ORCHARDS CO. 


432 Chamber of Commerce Building Portland, Oregon 


602 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch i : sorbet 
cies Bloomington, Illinois 


Berry Boxes and Crates Tin Top Fruit Baskets 
Folding Berry Boxes at $2.50 per M 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 
JOHN J. OLSEN & BRO. 


Ogden, Utah Established 1892 Tacoma, Washington 


NURSERY CATALOG 


New, handsome, instructive, up-to-date, describing 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


Free on request. Write now, mentioning this paper. 


J. B. PILKINGTON, Nurseryman, Portland, Oregon 


Shows proper strength for 
Spraying Trees 


Lime-Sulphur Hydrometer 


By mail, with test jar and instruc- 
tions, $1.00. Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pennsylvania 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Mills College 


NEAR OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


The only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast. Chart- 
ered 1885. Ideal climate. Entrance and graduation re- 
quirements equivalentto those of Standford and University 
of California. Well equipped laboratories. Grounds com- 
prise one hundred and fifty acres. Special care for health, out- 
door life. Pres. Luella Clay Carson, A. M., Litt. D., LL. D. 
Yor catalogue address Secretary, Mills College P. O., Calif ) 


Rooms 1 and 2 Lambert-Sargeant Building 
Corner East Alder Street and Grand Avenue 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OUR BOOKLET 


When the Going is Hard 


{ Contains information that is well worth your 
OO IN a) > time to read. The discussion on “A Wheel 
) WSK. Gen with One Spoke”’ is worth DOLLARS to you. 
We tell you why a wooden wheel is 
dished, which is something many wagon 
manufacturers do not know. There are about 
twenty-five other articles just as interesting. 


ane: | DAVENPORT ROLLER-BEARING 
ern be 
Wagon STEEL FARM WAGON 


There are many reasons why the DAVENPORT is the wagon for the farmer today. 
Among these are: 30% to 50% Lighter Draft, Increased Carrying Capacity, Does Not Carry 
Mud, No Repair Bills, No Tires to Reset, and Many, Many More. : 


Better Investigate. Write for the booklet and also 
for our Package No. 22. Both sent FRE”. = = 
a= ae 
DAVENPORT WAGON COMPANY SS  ——————— Yt ee 


Davenport, Iowa . 
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The PARIS FAIR 


Hood River’s largest and best store 


DRY GOODS 


SHOES, CLOTHING 


Why Bother with 
Irrigation P 


ASK 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


We are offering some extra SPOKANE, WASH. 


specials in our Clothing De- 


partment. Ask to see them. ABOUT 


Cut Over Lands 


YOU CAN BUY CHEAP 


Try a pair of American Lady 
| ys and $3.50 Shoes, or American 
Gentleman $3.50 and $4 Shoes 


Ask the People Using Our Boxes About 


Quahty and Service 


WE MAKE EVERYTHING IN FRUIT PACKAGES 


Multnomah Lumber & Box Co. 


Portland, Oregon 


Jobbers of Pearson Cement-Coated Box Nails 
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BETTER FRUIT 


Has no peer in the Northwest. 


And so we have established 


The Fruit 
Journal 


along similar lines in behalf of the 
great irrigated fruit districts of the 
Rocky Mountain region, a com- 
panion. paper to this, your favorite 
fruit magazine. 

We have made it up-to-date, clean, 
high class editorially, mechanically 
and pictorially. 

The subscription rate is $1.00 per 


year. It is worth it. 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN 
FRUIT JOURNAL 


Grand Junction, Colorado 


a 
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BETTER FRUIT 


EXPERIENCED HORTICULTURAL MEN IN DEMAND 


HE great demand for trained men in 

the horticultural world is well illus- 
trated by the fact that the head of the 
department of horticulture at the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Professor C. I. 
Lewis, has had thirteen calls for gradu- 
ates to fill positions of importance on 
large fruit ranches owned by wealthy 
corporations and individuals within the 
past month which he is unable to satisfy 
because all of the gradtiates are either 
conducting fruit ranches of their own or 
have already obtained profitable situ- 
ations. 

A large corporation in Maryland, con- 
trolling several thousands of acres in 
orchards, is contemplating putting in 
some thousands of acres more in fruit 
trees, and has applied to Professor Lewis 
for a man of sufficient experience to 
demand a salary of $2,500. 

An Eastern university wrote Professor 
Lewis recently asking him to recom- 
mend a man for the position of head of 
the department of horticulture there. 

A foreman for the combined holdings 
of two of Portland’s leading business 
men who have large fruit ranches in the 
Willamette Valley has also been asked 
for from among the college graduates. 

One of the largest development com- 
panies on the Pacific Coast, having thou- 
sands of acres in their holdings, and 
making extensive developments involy- 
ing the expenditure of enormous sums 
of money, wants an O. A. C. graduate as 
superintendent of their work, and will 
give $2,000 to the right man. 

From Eastern Oregon there has come 
a call for a foreman to take charge of 
some 6,000 acres held by a syndicate of 
thirty Dakotans, to see to the planting of 
orchards, spraying, irrigation work and 
to carry the entire responsibility for the 
welfare of the enterprise. 

An immense Eastern concern, repre- 
senting over a million dollars in capital, 
is now making extensive developments 
in various parts of Oregon, and is asking 
the college department of horticulture 
for a superintendent for 10,000 acres of 
orchards that are among its holdings. 

In the Yakima Valley, and in other 
parts of Washington, there are large 
tracts of fruit lands held by a Seattle 
firm which is writing Professor Lewis 
for an orchard superintendent. 


A call has been received for a graduate 
of the college who will go east to Ohio 
and install Pacific Coast ‘methods in 
large orchards near Cleveland. 

Some 900 acres in Western Washing- 
ton are owned by a Portland corpora- 
tion which has asked for a college man 
to become foreman. 

The Canadian Department of Agricul- 
ture, which gave an appointment to an 
Oregon Agricultural College graduate 
last June, is now calling for another. 

A man who has been waiting for six 
months for an O. A. C. graduate to take 
charge of a hundred-acre walnut grove 
he owns near Springfield, Oregon, has 
announced that he is coming to the col- 
lege soon to make a personal effort to 
secure someone, and Professor Lewis has 
said he must give him a man from this 
year’s short course, since there are no 
others available. 

Other openings with florists, or as 
head men in greenhouses, are also to be 
filled, and if there were fifty or a hun- 
dred graduates from the college every 
year they could all be placed advan- 
tageously, there is so great a demand 
for men with Western training and 
experience. Most of the men graduated 
in the past are on orchards of their own 
which are paying so well that they can- 
not afford to leave them to accept a 
salaried position. The rest are already 


placed advantageously, and thus are not 
available for appointment. 

At the first of July last year the col- 
horticulture had 


lege department of 


RIFE 
RAMS 


Costs little to install—nothing to 
operate. Raises water 30 feet 
for every foot of fall. Land 
lying above canal or stream sup- 
plied with water. Pumps auto- 
matically day and night, 
winter andsummer. Fully 
guaranteed. 
If there is a stream, pond 
or spring within a mile 
write for plans, book and 
trial offer, free. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 


2525 Trinity Bldg. New York / 


Water in 
Your Orchard 


or fruit patch saves time 


and labor. Get all you 
need from an automatic 
Rife Ram. 


‘all about it. 
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refused twenty applications for gradu- 
ates to fill good positions, being unable 
to supply the men. Sometimes requests 
come from men in the East, asking that 
positions be found for them, but the 
demand is for men of Western experi- 
ence, whom Professor Lewis can recom- 
mend from personal knowledge. 

The college needs men for its own 
experiment station work. If the legis- 
lature, now in session, grants the appro- 
priations requested for the establishment 
of new branch stations the college will 
need nine more men for this one branch 
of the work alone next June. 

oo ¢< 
FRUIT DEALERS THAT ADVERTISE 
IN BETTER FRUIT 
EASTERN BUYERS 
_ Gibson Fruit Company, G. M. H. Wagner & 
Sons, Chicago; Steinhardt & Kelly, D. Crossley & 
Sons, Sgobel & Day, New York; Lindsay & 
Co., Helena, Great Falls and Billings, Montana; 
Lawrence Hensley Fruit Company, Denver; Ryan 
& Virden Company, Butte, Montana; E. P. Stacy 
& Sons, Minneapolis; Simons-Jacobs Company, 
Glasgow, Scotland; Simons, Shuttleworth & Co., 
Liverpool _and_ Manchester, England; Garcia, 
Jacobs & Co., London, England; J. H. Lutten & 
Son, Hamburg, Germany; Omer Decugis et Fils, 
Paris, France; Simons, Shuttleworth & French 
Company, New York; Walter Webling, Boston; 
John Brown, Brighton, Ontario; Ira B. Salomon, 
Canning, Nova Scotia; William Clement, Mont- 
RealraeD) Mele. Dick, Portland, Maine; Crutchfield & 
Woolfolk, Pittsburg; E. P. Stacy & Sons, Fargo, 
North Dakota; George Middendorf Company, Chi- 
cago; Sam Haines, New York; W. Dennis & Sons, 
Covent Garden Market, London, England; Bigalow 
Fruit Company, Cleveland; C. H. Weaver Com- 
pany, Chicago; W. J. Henry Produce Company, 
Detroit; Gamble-Robinson Commission Company, 
Minneapolis; Denney & Co., Chicago; Mound City 
Ice and Cold Storage Company, St. Louis; Ebner 
Ice and Cold Storage Company, Vincennes, Indi- 
ana; Grinnell, Collins & Co., Minneapolis; The 
Callender-Vanderhoof Company, Minneapolis; John 
B. Cancelmo, Philadelphia; Alfred Otis, Boston; 
The B. Presley Company, St. Paul; Fliegler & Co., 
St. Paul; Ray & Hatfield, New York; Appel & 
Ujffy, New Orleans; Sutton Bros., Columbus, 
Ohio; I. N. Price & Co., Cincinnati; Jacob G. 
Reuter & Co., Peoria, Illinois. 
WESTERN BUYERS 

Davenport Bros., Pearson, Page & Co., McEwen 
& Koskey, Mark Levy, Bell & Co., Levy & Spiegl, 
W. B. Glafke & Co., Dryer, Bollam Company, Page 
& Son, T. O’Malley Company, Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange, Portland, Oregon; Ryan & Newton, 
H. J. Shinn Company, Grant McCann Company, 
Spokane, Washington; Davidson Fruit Company, 
Hood River, Oregon; Richey & Gilbert, Toppenish, 
Washington. 


FRUIT GROWING 
AND BEE KEEPING 


Learn what an ideal combination it 
makes. ‘Gleanings in Bee Culture” tells 
Six months’ trial subscrip- 
tion 25c. 64-page book on Bees and sup- 
ply catalog free. THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
Box 83, Medina, Ohio. 


Within the Shadow of Glorious Mount Hood 


ADU RGLIBSIL LARA ALA 


FIVE YEAR 
Orchards on 


easy paymen ts 


$500 per acre 


Sirs: 


for Name .... 


Are Grown the World’s Most Famous Apples 


Last year the apple crop of Hood River was valued at $1,000,000. 


About 1,000 acres in actual bearing produced this entire crop. 
$500 per acre is an average yield. 


$2,000 per acre is an average price for full bearing orchards. 


Clip out and mail now 


Hood River District Land Co., Hood River, Oregon. 


Please send me information regarding your easy 
payment plan of purchasing orchards. 
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SCOTT-MUNSELL IMPLEMENT CO. 


321-329 East Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon 


1018-1020 Sprague Avenue, Spokane, Washington 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Vehicles and Implements 


Carry large assortment of best styles of earth-working tools; also haying and harvesting machinery; also 
wagons for fruit delivery and for teaming; also driving vehicles for business and for pleasure uses. 


WE RECOMMEND TO FRUIT GROWERS THIS WAGON NO. 120 
MADE BY FREMONT CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bodies 
42 inches 
wide. 
Have drop 
end gate 
with chains. 
Hang low 
on duplex 
springs. 


Sizes: 1%-inch, 1%-inch, 13g-inch and 1¥%-inch axles. 


Uses the 
celebrated 
“Fitch Gear” 
“Short Turn” 
with 
high wheels, 
wide body 
hung low. 


Bodies: 7-foot, 8-foot, 9-foot, 10-foot ; 42 inches wide. 


THE NAME OF MAKERS IS GUARANTEE OF HIGHEST QOUALIVY 


Ryan & Newton 
Company 


Wholesale Fruits & Produce 
Spokane, Washington 


We have modern cold stor- 
age facilities essential for the 
handling of your products 


Reliable Market Reports 


PROVED CAS Ee RMON SS 


LINDSAY 
sa Oey. 


Wholesale Fruits 


HELENA, MONTANA 


Established in Helena Quarter of a Century 


Branch houses: Great Falls, Mis- 
soula and Billings, Montana 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF WESTERN FRUIT 
JOBBERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA THIS YEAR 


Officers—John M. Walker, president, Denver; 
R. H. Pennington, first vice president, Evansville, 


Indiana; J. E. Stewart, second vice president, 
St. Louis; E. H. Emery, third vice president, 
Ottumwa, Iowa; Roylance, treasurer, 


Provo, Utah; W. D. Tidwell, secretary, P. O. Box 
1325, Denver; W. H. J. Kavanaugh, sergeant-at- 
arms, Chicago. 

Board of Directors—John M. Walker, Denver; 
W. M. Roylance, Provo, Utah; G. Trimble, 
Omaha; J. E. Stewart, St. Louis; C. A. Kerr, Chi- 
cago; Elwood H. Royer, Des Moines, Iowa; E. H. 
Emery, Ottumwa, Iowa; Ross A. Gamble, Min- 
neapolis; Samuel E. Lux, Topeka, Kansas; C. B. 
Bills, Sacramento, California; R. H. Pennington, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Executive Committee—John M. Walker, Denver; 
Samuel E. Lux, Topeka, Kansas; R. H. Penning- 
ton, Evansville, Indiana; E. H. Emery, Ottumwa, 
Iowa; C. G. Trimble, Omaha. 

Advisory Committee on Transportation Ques- 
tions—George H. Fleischman, chairman, Topeka, 
Kansas; J. E. Stewart, St. Louis; R. H. Jones, 
Kansas City; Gus Homan, Chicago; F. B. McKev- 


Pearson-Page Co. 


131-133 Front Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Superior facilities for handling 


PEACHES 
APPLES AND 
PEARS 


Solicit Your Consignments 
Reliable Market Reports Prompt Cash Returns 
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itt, Sacramento, California; T. A. Cargill, Houston, 
Texas; R. A. Gamble, Minneapolis. 

Membership Committee—Charles Gerber, chair- 
man, St. Louis; Carl Piowaty, Chicago; Jac Stich, 
New Orleans; John H. Hile, Louisville; T. Pearson 
Portland, Oregon. 

Arbitration Committee—Joseph Grainger, chair- 
man, Lincoln, Nebraska; H. G. Streight, Omaha; 
M. L. Dolan, Grand Island, Nebraska. 

Legislative Committee—Samuel E. Lux, chair- 
man, Topeka, Kansas; C. B. Bills, Sacramento, 
California; J. H. Russell, St. Louis; E. H. Royer, 
Des Moines, Iowa; A. A. Jackson, Dallas, Texas; 
A. B. Middleswarth, Denver; W. L. Wagner, 
Chicago. 

Committee on Standard Grades and Packages— 
N. G. Gibson, Chicago. 

Committee on Rules and Regulations for Han- 
dling and Shipping Watermelons—H. L. Griffin, 
chairman, Ogden, Utah; R. H. Pennington, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; J. H. Hensley, Denver; Roy Camp- 
bell, San Antonio, Texas; D. W. Longfellow, 
Minneapolis. 


Rogue River Fruit and 
Produce Association 


Packers and Shippers of 
Rogue River Fruit 
Finest flavored—Longest keepers 


PEARS APPLES 


Newtown 
“Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” 


Spitzenberg 

Jonathan 

Ben Davis 

TWELVE SHIPPING STATIONS 
Modern Economy Code 
K. S. MILLER, Manager 


Bartlett 
Howell 

Bosc 

Anjou 
Comice 
Winter Nelis 


i 


That I cannot afford to mark my fruit with bordeaux,’ 
New York, a grower of fancy apples. 


Faculty Stronger Than Ever 
More Progressive Than Ever 


ff 


“SCALECIDE” 


Cheaper, more effective, and easier to apply than lime-sulphur 


PRICES: 


If you want cheap oils, our “CARBOLEINE” at 
B. G. PRATT CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 50 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BETTER FRUIT 


“I HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


3 says Mr. George T. Powell, of Ghent, 
I have less scale and finer foliage than ever before.” 


Reason: Five years’ consecutive use of 


Send for booklet, “Orchard Insurance” 


In barrels and half-barrels, 50c per gallon; 10-gallon 
cans, $6.00; 5-gallon cans, $3.25; 1-gallon cans, $1.00 


30c per gallon is the equal of anything else 


Results Better Than Ever 
Attendance Larger Than Ever 


ATTEND THE BEST 


| Business 
| College 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


el MINS 


LOAD IT UP 


JUMP IN— AND Go 


\ X T ITH your International Auto Wagon or Commercial Car 


you can make two to fourtrips while your neighbor with 


horse-drawn vehicleis making one. And youare doing 


it at less cost—and with absolute assurance of getting “‘there and 
back.”’ 


Fruit growers and truckers everywhere are coming to 


the new money-maker—the International Commercial Car. 


An International Commercial Car 


is the best-paying investment you cannow make. Think of travel- 
ing anywhere—as far as you like—three times as fast, and at less 
cost than with a horse and wagon. Nohorse to spring a lame- 
ness or cast ashoe, no stopping to rest tired horses, no worry 
about hot sun, steep hills, deep snow, sand, or mud. The In- 
ternational Commercial Car is so simple that any man of ordi- 
nary intelligence can operate it and care for it. All parts are 
easily accessible. 

See the IHC local dealer and inspect one of these cars and 
call for illustrated and descriptive matter, or, if not conven- 
ient, write to nearest branch house for indisputable proof of 
what International Commercial Cars have meant to others. 


WESTERN BRANCH HOUSES: Denver Col.; Helena, Mont.; Portland, 
Ore.; Spokane, Wash.; Salt Lake City, Utah.; San Francisco, Cal. 


| INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Chicago (Incorporated) USA 


MT 
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Gallons 


Over 1,000 
Per Hour 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse Pumper 


Engine and 
Pump Jack 
Complete 


Free Catalog No.MH1233 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Portland Seattle Spokane 


THE FORKNER LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 
is the only perfect light-running wheel cultivator 


ever offered for orchard work. Each section is so 
easily manipulated with levers that a small boy can 
operate it and cultivate perfectly 30 acres per day 
with one team of medium weight. With this harrow 
one team can easily do the work of two teams with 
ordinary harrows. Works well in stumpy or stony 
land and does not clog with loose grass, roots, etc. 
Its extension of 11 feet, 3% feet each side of the 
team, enables perfect dust mulching near the tree 
trunks without disturbing the branches or fruit, and 
eliminates the use of the hoe. One machine will 
work 100 acres of orchard and keep it in garden 
tilth. These machines are labor savers and will 
reduce your cultivating expense one-half, even if 
you have but five or ten acres of orchard. Write 
today for prices. LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 
COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


HEMINGWAY’S 


Is the lead arsenate of the 
grower. It is widely used 
famous fruit growing districts. Made in a 
factory which has specialized in arsenical 
manufactures for over 30 years, it has the 
advantage of this long experience in its 
preparation for the use of the discriminating 
fruit grower. 


Hemingway's 
Arsenate of Lead 


THE PERFECT PRODUCT 


Possesses miscibility with maximum stick- 
ing power. Is 20% stronger than the fed- 
eral law requires. 

Send for booklet giving full directions for 
the use of Hemingway’s Lead Arsenate 


expert fruit 
in all of the 


against all biting insects. 


KERR, GIFFORD & CO., Portland, Ore. 


Coast Agents, who carry full stocks 
HEMINGWAY'S NS PURPLE (GO: 


64-66 Water St., New York 
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ORCHARDIST 
SUPPLY HOUSE 


STORAGE 


Ship your Furniture to us 
to be stored 
until you are located 


Stranahan 


& Clark 


DEALERS IN 
Commercial Fertilizers 
Land Plaster, Lime 
Plaster Paris, Cement 
Building Plasters 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 


FRANZ 
HARDWARE CO. 


Hood River, Oregon 


Transfer & Livery Co. 


Hood River, Oregon 


BUIpEE'S SeGOS (hat Grow 


140 VARIETIES ANY QUANTITY 


Plenty of stock in our 40,000 pounds 


Growing Plants as season requires 
All makes high grade 
Pruning Tools 
Garden Tools 
Hose and Spray Nozzles 
International Stock and 
Poultry Food 
International Remedies 
Incubators and Brooders 
Everything for Building 
Everything for Furnishing 


Stewart Hardware & Furniture Co. 
22,000 feet floor space. Hood River, Oregon 


Copyright, 1910, by Patriot Publishing Co. 


Who Was There Whom You Knew 


Ma: LE a 

Look with care at this ghostly picture—this en ee Civil Flee photograph. 
Perhapsamong these Union soldiers about to venture into Petersburg—or among 
the besieged Confederates who tensely waited for the fire of this gun—which 
roared destruction just after this photograph was taken—perhaps, in that dread 
place, some one near and dear to you moved and fought and fell. 

To every American who gazes on a scene like this comes a sense of his owm 
heritage, for the great Crisis that tested both North and South found neither 
wanting in skill or courage, and made our national Government, our unity, 
brotherhood and character. ie 

But where did we get that war photographP Why do we print it here? 
That makes a story in itself; for in securing this picture we secured three 
thousand five hundred more—an astonishingly vivid panorama of the greatest 
struggle in modern times. 

. We will send you that story, well printed and illustrated by more pictures, | 
Read this : | 


YAKIMA COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 
UNION 


North Yakima, Washington 
C. R. Paddock, Manager 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums, Prunes, Apricots, Grapes 
and Cantaloupes 


Mixed carloads start about 
July 20. Straight carloads in 4 


esse Oactindi ts ences (9 fees FPFE How We Got the 3,500 Unique 


best grade; pack guaranteed : 0-0 
VO pictures Civil War Photographs 


me From Sumter to Appomattox, a camera and a dark 
For the Cost of Mailing room, under protection of Allan Pinkerton and the 


We use Revised Economy Code 


To give you some idea of 

the bigness of this work we 

lm have chosen 18 of the photo- 
f graphs at random, repro- 
duced them carefully and 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
enclosed them in a handsome 


CENTURY ce ee 
S Pp R AY P U M P S cond yon thas 4 som cond 


only ro cents for the cost of 
Hose, Nozzles, First- 


m mailing. Even these samples 
class Plumbing Supplies 


4 will be valuable acquisitions. 
4 When the public has real- 
| ized the wonder of this dis- 
i covery, we will no longer 
give pictures away. So you 
had better send the coupon 
at once and make sure of 
this splendid addition to your 
library. 


C.F. SUMNER 


Successor to Norton & Smith 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 


Federal Government, accompanied the armies and the 
navies through the Civil War. The 3,500 photographs 
taken were bought by the United States Government 
for $27,840 and promptly buried in the War Depart- 


ment, an important part of our secret records. BETTER 
But the great camera genius who took the @ FRUIT 
photograplis kept a duplicate set for him- 6-11 


self. When he died, these too were lost— 


until nearly fifty years after the war they y REVIEW 
were found again. How they were taken OF REVIEWS 
—how they were lost — how they were COMPANY 
found again—how the REviEw oF 13 Astor Place, 
REVIEWS secured them, is a wonder- New York, N. Y. 


ful story that can’t be told here, ERTS GS Ge eae 


the 18 prints of your newly 

7 discovered Brady Civil War 

photographs, ready for fram- 

ing and contained in a hand- 

some portfolio. Also send me the 

story of these photographs and tell 
me how I can get the whole collec 
tion for the value of one photograph 


R EVIEW OF R E VIEWS CO. ieee f tentoCorencostet emaph. 


13 Astor Place, New York J Name 


But read the panel and send 
the coupon at once and you'll 
get the whole story. 


Address 
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THE KIND YOU CAN’T KEEP IN THE GROUND J. M. Schmeltzer, Secretary 
They grow, and are true to name. Hood River Abstract Company 
ee S Write for prices on your wants. Hood River Oregon 
188 Front Street J. J. BUTZER Portland, Oregon ABSTRACTS INSURANCE 


Poultry Supplies, Spray, Spray Materials, Fruit Trees, Etc. CONVEYANCING 


PARRY 
Pressed Steel Buggies 


Practically Indestructible— Made 
of Super-Hardened Pressed Steel 


Bodies and Seats made of 
, saine material that is used 
_|for automobile bodies. 
/ BuyaParry Pressed Steel 
~, model and you will never 
~ be troubled with panels 


Epliecnie—no opening of corners—no plugs coming out. Metal bodies 
withstand intense strains. Proven by extremley rough usage given 
automobiles. The Parry Pressed Steel Buggy is the latest achievement 
im the carriage building industry. Body being made of steel, has a 
very smooth surface and takes a very high and lasting finish. They 
are much neater in appearance and give far greater service than the 
wood bodies. The Parry stands strains that would wreck a wood 
body buggy. Notice the beautiful lines of the twin auto seat, made 
from a single piece of steel. 


Branch Offices: 
Spokane, Wash. 
Boise, Idaho 


Gear, wheels and upholstering of the 
very best quality and design. Yet 
with all of the advantages the Parry 
is but a trifle higher in price than the 
wood body buggies. You will be 
interested in a series of comparative 
tests that have been made to prove 
the tremenduous sustaining qualities 109-125 
of the Parry. We will send these : E. Morrison St. 
illustrated tests and the Parry catalog Mi Portland, Oregon 
to those who write for them. 


Paste for Labeling | | WEHICLES 


“PALO ALTO” PASTE POWDER AND AG RICULTU RAL 
added to cold water, instantly makes 

a beautiful, smooth, white paste. IMPLEMENTS 
Ready for immediate use at a cost Lane ESE OF 


of ten cents a gallon. No labor. é Seen 
1 ORCHARD AND GARDEN TOOLS 
No muss. No spoiled paste. ASCH /EID 


Paste Specialists 
GILBERT - VAUGHAN 
ROBINSON CHEMICAL WORKS IMPLEMENT CO. 


349-351 Eighth Street 
San Francisco, California 


S. E. Bartmess 


UNDERTAKER AND 
LICENSED EMBALMER 


For Oregon and Washington 


Furniture, Rugs, Carpets 
and Building Material 


Hood River, Oregon 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
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WASHINGTON NurseRY News, June, 1911 


BETTER FRUIT 


Our 1911 plant contains in grafted and budded 


stock : 
7 X50 SCL cae are a aT eR Ree 3,375,000 
EXEC TIRS Ge nak i ose Rite ee om he ales, Karine al eS CIM hana 265,650 
Peach, Cherry, Prune, Plum, Apricot, 
OWinNCegecce yas one eg ae eee eee ve 502,850 
Grandtotali cones te eee) Sonate noes 4,143,500 


Above are the total fruit trees, grafted and 
budded, for sale fall 1911 and spring 1912, and does 
not include our berries, grapes and small fruit, nor 
our large block of ornamentals, such as roses, shrub- 
bery, shade trees, climbing vines, etc. 


SEEDS 


In addition to the above we have planted: 


IR cachepitSier win moma. ne 5 tons 5 acres 
Chetry ipitswe eee aera ace 5 bushels 31% acres 
Apple seed, French Crab....90 bushels 60 acres 
Pear seed, French.......... 3 bushels 3 acres 


These seed are planted to produce stock on which 
to graft and bud next season. 

The apple seed plant is the largest ever made 
west of Topeka, Kansas, the great seedling center 


Our Planting Crew Setting Apple Grafts, March, 1911 


of the United States, and with a normal stand 
means nine million seedlings. It is a little early 
yet to estimate our quantity, but there will besa. 
fine lot of first-class seedlings. i 


SEEDLINGS - 


We also have lined out for budding purposes, 
summer IQIT: 


Apple in Sate on ee 500,000 


Our Apple and Pear Trees 


Are this year grafted on seedlings of our own 
growing, and are as a consequence in the best of 
condition. 

We finished a most satisfactory delivery spring 
1911 and have another large number of satisfied 
customers to add to our already long list. Our 1911 
catalog is off the press. Our salesmen are in the 
field booking orders, and we are ready for yours. 

If our salesman has not vet seen you, drop us a 
line. 

Yours for good trees, true to label, clean, well 
rooted, fully matured, delivered in good condition. 


Washington Nursery Co. 


TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION BETTER FRUIT 


June 


ANYTHING IN SHEET STEEL 


STEEL PIPES SAVE WATER STEEL PIPES SAVE LABOR 


{ YOU DO NOT HAVE TO WAIT FOR STEEL PIPES TO 
) oe “SOAK UP” AND THEY LAST INDEFINITELY 


WE MANUFACTURE 


| Galvanized Steel Pipe Storage Tanks 

Galvanized Steel Culverts Pressure Tanks 

Asphaltum Coated Pipe Steel Flumes 
Columbia Hydraulic Rams 


y | COLUMBIA ENGINEERING WORKS, Portland, Oregon 


Do You Expect to Buy ? 
Any Trees this Year 6 | 


If so, then let us send you our literature explaining and illustrating 
our superior trees and how they are grown. You might just as well 
have PROFITABLE trees on your land as UNPROFITABLE ones. 
The difference in cost is only slight and the first crop will more than 
pay the difference. 

We have letters from customers stating they have picked over 
half a box of apples per tree on trees planted only two years; and 
this is not an occasional tree, but runs uniform through hundreds of 
trees. When you have good fruit land, plant good trees. 

The fact that we supplied more planters with their trees last year 
than in any one of the previous forty-four years the OREGON NUR- 
SERY COMPANY has been furnishing “Nunbetter’’ trees, is some 
favorable evidence, at least, as to the universal satisfaction ORENCO 
trees give planters, and this year will be no exception. Having the 
largest plant—and what is conceded the best equipped plant in the 
West—you can get all you need from one source. Just remember 
that the OREGON NURSERY COMPANY, OF ORENCO, ORE- 
GON, handles the best of everything in the nursery line, and that you 
will receive full value and courteous treatment when buying of us. 


Openings for Just a Few Upright 
Industrious Salesmen 


eee §=8=6<Oregon Nursery Company 
A sample-of our yearling trees, ORENCO, OREGON 


the “Nunbetter” kind 
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Save - lime’ 


SIMPLY PERFECT 


Folding 
Berry Box 


AS IT COMES FLAT Made from Pacific Coast Spruce 


DON’T STAPLE 
SAVE YOUR TIME 
WHEN YOU 
INIEIEIDY IAL 


PICKERS WILL 
SET UP THIS BOX 
IT IS SO EASY 


PACKED 
THREE BUNDLES 
TO) i 
THOUSAND 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER OR WRITE 
OUR AGENTS 
OR US AND DO IT 
EARLY 


AS IT FASTENS DOWN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pacific Fruit Package Co. 


Raymond, Washington 
H. B. HEWITT, Pres. and Treas. J. H. HEWITT, Vice Pres. O. C. FENLASON, Sec. and Mer. 


Agents Portland, Oregon, Territory: 
STANDARD BOX & LUMBER CO. 


East Pine and Water Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY 
Agents Spokane Territory Spokane, Washington 
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AS IT OPENS 


EASILY MADE UP 


NO BREAKAGE 
OR WASTE 


SOLID ONE-PIECE 
BOTTOM 


VERY RIGID 
TINO STAPILIES 
IN CONTACT WITH 
CONTENTS 


REMAINS IN 
PERFECT POSITION 


AS YOU FILL IT. 
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